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TO THB MEMORY OF MY BROTHER 


FRANCIS GEORGE FOWLER. MA Cantai. 

I 

WHO SHARED WITH MI THI PLANNING OF THIS BOOK, 
BIFT DID NOT UVI TO SHARI THI WRITING. 

I think of it at it should /mil been, with its prolixities 
disked, its dullnesses enlivened, its fads eliminated, its 
truths multiplied. He heed a rdmhler wit, a better sense if 
proportion, and a snore open mind, than his twelve-year- 
older partner; and it is matter of regret that we had 
not, at a certain point, arranged our undertakings other¬ 
wise than we did. 

In iQtl we started work simultaneously on The Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary and this took; living close together, 
we could, and did, compdrt notes ; hut each was to get 
one hook into shape by wrtirng its first quarter or half; 
and so much only had been done before the war. The one 
in which, as the lets mechanical, his ideas and contribu¬ 
tions would have had much the greater value had been 
assigned, by ill chance, to me. In 1918 he died, aged 47, 
of tuberculosis contracted during service with the B.E.F. 
in 19/5-16. 

The present book accordingly contains some of Us actual 
writing ; but, having been designed m consultation with 
Um, it is the last fruit of a partnership that began in igoy 
with our translation of Lucian. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

VOWELS 

1 i IB fl SB (mate, mete, mile, mote, mute, moot) 
kt 1 8 0 SB (rock, reek, rick, reek, reek, reek) 
tiISfidb-tera,BBordt>, Ac. 

attouarer or These italic letters stand for light vague 
sounds (stigma, silent, cousin, contain, 
submit, beggar, pertain, motor). 
DGMTSf IS (mare, sure, mire, more, mare) 
at er or (part, pert, port) 

ah aw ol oor ow owr (bah, bawl, boO, boor, bnm, boner) 
CONSONANTS 

of which the value needs defining 
A (child, each : Dot as in chaos, champagne, loch) 
dh(dbit, mQ'dher,-l*al, mother) 
t(PV, t** not as in godie) 

1U«J-/■*•) 

ogtsingwt not a. In finger, ginger) 
ngg (tr agger-finger) 

• (sswi-soaee: not se In lews) 
th (IMaheth i sot as In JUs, emaoth) 
ah (rfiBsh, vfshn,—rea^r, eisisa) 

For h, r, w, in sh, ar At, ow, owr, see Vowels 



LIST OF 

GENERAL ARTICLES 

as distinguished from those on individual words. In the 
dictionary, the titles of most such articles are printed in 
small capitals. Those of which the titles are bracketed in this 
list contain only cross references to other* in which their 
subjects are dealt with. A few individual words such as and, 
do, each, l/ud, important rather as framewoA than for them¬ 
selves, are also included; the articles upon these, dealing with 
points of grammar or idiom that arise every day, are in effect 
of the general kind ; but they are here distinguished from the 
others oy italics (at, not As). 


a, an 
A*, an- 
■nble, -Ible 

Absolute construction 
Absolute p c unli v e s 
(Adverbs) 

AJ.OS 
-as, -as 

-(al)ist 
-si nouns 
Analogy 
and 

Antl-Sasonism 

any 

(Apostrophe) 

Arch, arehe-, arebi- 

Arohilim 

ore, i$ 

09 

-stable 

Avoidance at the obvi¬ 
ous 

Back-format loo 

Bar twr irms 

Battered ornament! 

-b-,-bb- 

W 


BI- 

IT 

hat 


By, by*, by- 

CannlbaJUan 

(Careless repetition) 

case 

Cases 

Cast-Iron idiom 
■a-, -ck- 
-ce, -cy 
Centenary Ac. 

Centl-, hecto- 

-cephallc, -eephaLom 

-elation 

dobn 

Co- 

Col-, com-, ooo- 
CoUsetive* 

(Colon) 

(Com-) 

(Comma) 
{ Compa ratives) 
Compound prepow- 


Curtailed words 
dart 

Deca-.ded- 


SSLtk . 


Plphth- 

do 

Double case 
Double const met loo 
Double passives 
doubUfiU) 

Ay 

ds* 

each 
•ed A'd 
<dly 

X 

Elegant variation 

Fllfr.1. 

else 

Em-Aim- 
-en adjectives 
(Bn-A to-) 


Enumeration forms 
■en verbs bom adjec¬ 
tives 


-er A -est 
-er A -or 

(■est in rops ilatl vm) 


mark) 






LIST OF GENERAL ARTICLES 


-ex, -lx 

-ey & -y In adjectives 
•cy, -ie, -y, la diminu¬ 
tives 

Facetious formations 

{ad 

& anphuu 
False quantity 
False scent 

fr¬ 


it ft tehen 
illiteracies 


Mm 

Feminine 

Fetishes 

-fled 


designations 


^breiim dancer 
For-, forc- 
Formal words 
French words 
Friday 
•ful 

(Full stop) 

Fused participle 
Gallicisms 
Generic names Ac. 
Gen ted Ism 
Gerund 

(fran^oom pounds 
Greek g 

Hackneyed phrases 
had 


hat} 

H a n ging-up 


derivatives 


illiteracies 

Illogicalities 

Im- 

-In A -ine 
In- A un- 
inasmuch as 
In compatibles 
Incongruous vocabu¬ 
lary 

Indirect question 
(-In*) 

(Infinitive) 

•Ing 

in order that 
in to {at 
in that 
into 

Intransitive p. p. 
lnvenion 

(inverted commas) 

I -ion A -ment 
I -Ion A -nets 
Irrelevant aUuaion 

is 

-ise) (ise 
-ism A -ity 
- 1 st, -alist, Ac. 
it 

Italian sounds 

Italics 

it s 

-ise. -ise 

$Es 

judgiefnent Ac. 

B 

SJ 

Latin plurals 
•latry 
latter 
lay & tie 

Legerdemain with two 


test 

latter forms 


-tike 

-Hty 

literary critics’ words 


Literary wolds 

-lived 

-II-, 4 - 

Long variants 
lord 

Love of the long word 
lu 

Mnlaprops 

Mannerisms 

me 

meant 

-mrsit 

Metaphor 

(-meter) 

million 

Misapprehensions 

Misprints 

Misquotation 

-rn-, -inu>- 

morol(e) 

more 

-most 

muck 

mulatto 

Muses 

Mute e 

need 

Needless variants 
Negative A affirmative 
in parallel clauses 
Negatives 
neither 
(nesa) 
newr so 
ncri 
-n-, -nn- 
no 
nor 

not 

Noun A adjective ac¬ 
cent 

Noun A vert) accent 
Novelese 
Novelty-hunting 
Number 

Object-shuffling 

(O'.**«) 

-«('> 

(Omission of i<) 

-on 



LIST OP GENERAL ARTICLES 


vil 


(One word or two) 

only 

onto 

or 

-or 

other 

otherwise 

ought 

our 

•our A -or 

•our- A -or- 

Out of the frying-pan 

Oversea! 

pad 

Pairs A snares 
Parallel-sentence dan¬ 
gers 

Parenthesis 

Participles 

Passive disturbance* 

Pedantic humour 
Pedantry 
Perfect infinitive 
Period in abbrevia¬ 
tions 

Periphrasis 

S ' 

mon 

Personification, nouns 
of multitude, meto- 

sSL 

Pleonarrm 

Plural anomalies 
Poetlcumi 
Polysyllabic humour 
Pomposities 
Popularised technicai- 
ftira 

Position of adverb* 
Positive word* 
Possessive punks 
porafidr 

R^ 

pnfaitbk) 

Preposition at end 
Preaumptuoos word- 
formation 

Prid e of knowledge 

pshfife 

Pronouns 

Pnauaciatkm 

froeiitd 


P«- 

Pt- 

Puriam 

Quaai-advrrbe 
Quotation 
(Quotation marks) 
rather 

rr 

lte(-) 

•t« 4 -tr 
Hroraiive accent 
regard 

rdationfMp) 
(Relative pronouns) 
Repetition of words 


retort 

Tetprttiue[ty) 

Retro- 

rrvcrmd 

Revivals 

Rhythm 

-f-i 

’» 

joid 
s akr 
tame 

Manat-, sanlt- 

sooe. conj. 

Ssxonism 

score tty 

iniiat 

Self- 

Serai- 

(Semicolon) 

.Sentence 

Sequence of least* 

•hall 4 mill 

tic 

Side-slip 

Simile 4 metaphor 
’• incongruous 
Singular ■§ 
tir 

Slipshod enter 


Sobriquets 


tort 

Spelling points 
Spht infinitive 
(Spirt vert*) 


(-)fttch 
Stock pathos 
Stops 

Sturdy indefensible* 

Subjunctives 

mbrtiluU 

such 

Super- 

Superfluous words 

Superiority 

Superlative* 

Superstitions 

Swapping Ironies 

Synonyms 

-til -cd 

Tautology 

Tecltnicul terms 

(Tenaes) 

ikon 

-Ur Sc -dh 
that adj. 4 adv. 

that oonj. 

that rel. pron. 

the 

their 

ihatfor 

therefore 

they 

-Lb runina 

those 

though 

thus 

-tion 

Title* 

to 

too 

Trailer* 

•trlx 

True A W*e etymology 
•u t -tt- 

TVopeooe coloured 

-tv A -new 
•UULT 

-urn 

Un- 

Unsttxcbod partieiplea 
Unequal yokefellows 

UnitUomatic -iy 
serious 

m*m*w*l 

nUH n ka ilt 


(Variation) 

variant 

























A Dictionary of 
ENGLISH USAGE 


A, AH, 1 . A ii used before all con¬ 
sonants except silent h (a history. an 
hour) ; an was formerly uaual before 
an unaccented syllable beginning 
with h (on historical t cork), but now 
that tbc h in such words is pro¬ 
nounced the distinction baa become 
pedantic, & a historical should be said 
ft written; similarly an humble is 
now meaningless ft undesirable. A 
ii now uaual also before vowels pre¬ 
ceded in fact though not in appear¬ 
ance by the sound of y or w (a unit, 
a eulogy, a one). 

2. Tlie combinations of a with fern 
ft many are a matter of arbitrary liut 
established usage: a {cat, a great 
many, a good many, are idiomatic, 
but a many, a good few, are now illit¬ 
erate or facetious or colloauial; a 
eery/ere is permissible (in the sense 

some-though-not-at-all-many, where¬ 
as very Jew means nol-at-all-many- 
though-some), but an extremely /ere 
Is not) see rcw. 

8. A, an, follow Instead of preced¬ 
ing the adjectives many, eueh. Sc what 

S my on ortie*, sue* a task, what an 
trnal bore .'); they also follow any 
ective preceded by os or how (1 
am os good a man as he ; knew how 
great a labour he had undertaken), 
usually any adjective preceded by 
so (so resolute an attempt deemed 
success ; a so resolute attempt is also 
English, but suggests affectation), ft 
often any adjective preceded by loo 
(too exact an, or a too exact, adherence 
to instructiont). The late position 
should not be adopted with other 
words than or, haw, so, too ; e_g.. in 
Which BOS guile sufficient an indica¬ 
tion/Can anyone choose more glorious 

un 


an exit t/ H ace before them far non 
brilliant a future/, the normal order 
(a guile or ousts a sufficient, a more 
glorious, a Jar more brilliant ) Is also 
the right one. 

ft A, an, are sometimes ungram¬ 
matically Inserted, especially after 
no adj.. to do over again work that 
hat already been done ; so in Mo 
more signal a defeat was ever inflicted 
(no - not a ; with this ungramma¬ 
tical use cf. the merely ill-udvitad 
arrangement in.Suffered no less signal 
a defeat, where no is an adverb ft a 
should precede it ns tuid down in 8 
above)./ The defendant was no other 
a person than Mr Ucnjamin Disraeli 
(no other - not nnotbcrJ./Glimmer- 
ings o/ sue* a royally suggested even 
when not royally edited an iiulifulion 
are to be traced (even , .. edited being 
parenthetic, we get such a ray ally 
suggested an institution), 

ft-, an-, Dot or without, should be 
prefixed only to Greek stems; of 
such compounds there are some 
hundreds, whereas Latin-stemmed 
words having any currency even in 
scientific use do not perhaps exceed 
four. There are the botanical aeap- 
tutor ft ocouloue, the biological 
asexual, ft the literary amoral. The 
last, being literary, Is inexcusable, ft 
non-moral should be used instead. 
The other three should not be 
treated ei precedents for future 
word-making, 

abandon, a., abattoir. See Punch 

wean. 

abbreviate, abdicate, make t&rrevi- 
ablt, abdicable : see -asle 1 . 

Iblnmai Pronounce abdo'm&j. 


B 



ABETTER 


-ABLE, S 


Ebsttsr, -or. See -on. 

Abigail. Sec SuusiquRTS. 
•bjeotlon, eBJmIhsm. Sec -ion £ 

-NESS. 

ablative!?, ablatlvally, Ac. Adverbs 
from the numn uf grammatienl cases 
Me liest formed in -ivcly. There it 
no doubt about the names used in 
modern English grammar; every¬ 
one would say subjrrtnrly, objec¬ 
tively, A possessively. And. though 
the Latin ease-names have adjeo- 
tives in -ivul, us daliiul, it will be 
admitted that ' used vneativolly * 
at any mtc it hardly tuirralde, that 
none of the forms in -ivciy is very 
objectionable, A that it is worth 
while to teeiire eunaisli-nry. The 
adjectives, then, thouid t»c fioimna- 
tival, voeaiiivil, accusatwal, geuituul, 
dalival, ablalual, subjective, objective. 
A posaesoive (though the attributive 
ote of the noun, ns in Ike genxliie 
termination, must atdl be common), 
A the adverbs numi/ioliocfy At., 
subjectively Ac. 

-ABLE, -ISLE, Ac. 1. Normal u«o 
of -oWr ot liting sulTlx. 2. -able A 
Other -Wr forms. 3. Ncgntivc forms 
ofadjretivetin -Mr. *.-He words of 
exceptional form or sense. 

I. Normal use of -nble as living 
sum*. The MiHix -able is a living 
one, A tuny be appended to any 
transitive verl) to make an adjective 
with the sense able, or liable, or 
allowed, or worthy, or requiring, or 

hound, to be - eil. Iflhr vrrb ends 

In mute -e, this is drop|»ed except 
after soft e or g (usable, likable, 
dyable, nronouncrabie, manageable, 
bfidgeable), Verba ending in -y pre¬ 
ceded bv a consonant change y into i 
{Justifiable, triable ; but buyable). 
Verba with the Isstin-dcrivcd ending 
•ale that base established adjectives 
drop the -ale ( demonstrable, abomin¬ 
able, alienable, appreciable, calculable, 
exviable, eeerrablr, Ac.); A nonce- 
adjectives from such verba should 
be similarly formed (aecvmulablc. 
adulter able, cducable, con fisc dole, sal- 
urable, Ac.) except when the verb is 
disyllabic (dictatable, creatabte, cos- 


I ratable, ermatabti, heatable ; not 
dutiable Ac. on the analogy of plac¬ 
able or probable ) ; but see also 
-stable ; administer A register 
lorni similarly adminislrable A regis¬ 
trable. No verbs in -bte, -eti, -die, 
■fie. -gle, -kle, -pie, -etc, -tie, -tie, have 
established adjectives in -able ; but 
adjoetives made lur the nonce from 
them should drop the -e (btiffiahtt, 
kustiabte, muztloble, Ac.). 
Noncc-adjcclivcs in -able may be 
hirmrd even from those verbs whose 
established representatives are in the 
list of words m -ible Ar. given in 2, 
especially when the established word 
has to tome extent lost the verlial or 
contracted a special sense. Thus a 
mistake nine be culled uncorrectablr, 
la-cause incorrigible has become 
ethical in tense ; solvable may be 
■referred because soluble has cnirred 
nto an alliance with dissolve ; A 
tlextmyoblc by dynamite may seem 
less pedantic thnn destructible by 
because destructible tends to be 
purely adjectival. 

2. -able A other -life forms. The 
following list (to which are to be 
added the negative or positive forms 
mude by adding or omitting in-, un-, 
non-) ia" intended to include all the 
existing -Hr adjectives other than 
those in -able ; wools nut found in 
it should be spelt with -able; A for 
the italicised words, though they 
exist, it is recommended to sub¬ 
stitute the sceompanying form in 
•aide. It may be observed that there 
is only one word in the list, gullible, 
of which the stent is not ultimately 
Latin ; but the form, which should 
have been gullable, niov [XThups be 
thought too firmly established to be 
meddled with ; A the same plea may 
prevent the rejection of such words 
os ennduelible , distensible, A refrangi¬ 
ble, which, though it is a pity they 
were not originally made of the more 
easily understood A equally legi¬ 
timate -able type (refrangible, which 
should be rcfringibte. Is actually less 
correct than retractable), have st 
least a technical, though hardly a 
general currency. 



-KBl£, 2 


-ABLE, 8 


list of -Nr words not in -able : 
accessible : adduct We ; admit® We ; 
apprehensible ; audible ; avertible ; 
coercible ; t*o Uapsible, collapsable ; 
collectible, collectable ; combustible; 
comestible ; compatible; compre¬ 
hensible; compressible; ron//Mrfjfi£r, 
conducta!>)«:•; cvuneclible, connect¬ 
able ; contemptible; contractible, con- 
tractable; convertible; ronvinciblc; 
corrigible: corruptible: credible; de- 

duciufe; defeasible; defensible; de- 
pressiblc; descendible, deercndaWc; 
destructible; diffusible, diftusable; 
digestible; dirigible; discernible, dis- 
cemablc ; disecrptible ; discussible, 
discuuablr ; cljumijwi lile ; dissoluble; 
distensible, •hstcnduhle : divertiblc ; 
divisible; edible; cduoiblc; eligible; 
cxccrptiWc; exhaustible; exigible; 
expansible, expandable; expressible; 
extendible, extensible, extendable; 
fallible; feasible; feeble; fenciblr; 
flexible; forcible; fungible; fusible; 
gullible, gullahle; bomblc; immit- 
nWr, unmixablc; inipurtihle (not 
from impurt\ ; impassible (not from 
p<u,»); iinpcrsmpiibk'; imprescrip¬ 
tible; impressible; incontrovertible; 
indefeasible; indefectible; indelible; 
inducible ; intelligible ; invincible ; 
irascible; irresistible; legible; negli¬ 
gible ; noble; omissible; oppres- 
■ible ; ostensible ; perceptible ; per¬ 
fectible, prrfcctubk* ; iicmuanble ; per - 
Bvasible, penuadabic; pervertible; 
plausible; possible; pmvnliMe, pre¬ 
ventable ; producible ; pmfrutible, 
protrudable ; reducible ; rejleribU, 
relied able ; refrangible, retractable ; 
remissible : reprehensible ; re prea¬ 
mble ; resoluble ; responsible ; wrr- 
riWe, reversuble; rcvcrtible; risible; 
seducible; sensible; soluble; sub¬ 
mersible ; suggestible ; susceptible ; 
tuspensible, suspcndable; suppres- 
sible ; tangible ; terrible ; traduciblc; 
vendible ; visible ; voluble. 

Tbe principle is that the normal 
form -able should be used when 
there is no objection to it; there is 
an objection when a word is itself 
well established with -ible Ac. in 
general use, A therefore dige stable, 
"*r ccioable, are not U> be substituted 


for digestible A perceptible ; there Is 
also qq objection, though a leas 
forcible onr, wlirn, though the word 
itself is not established In the -ible 
form, It rs one of a set that includes 
an eitablislied word in -ible ; thus 
inron/roirrti&le A convertible should 
decide the form of aoertiUe, diverti- 
Wr, penrrtible. A mcrtible ; digests* 
bfe, that of suggestible ; In favour of 
nddurible, cduciblc, inducible, pro¬ 
ducible . seducible, A frorfuriWr. there 
is u<ldcd to the influence of (ir)re* 
duribU & deducibU a legitimise 
dislike to the ugly forms in -ealle. 
The cxislcnrc of a single established 
-ible word of a more or less technical 
kind need not be allowed much 
weight; e.g., fusible does not 
I suRice to condemn confusnblt, d»/- 
fusable, refusublc, A tuff usable. 

3. Negative forms of ndjrctives in 
-ble. The adjectives in -Me being 
required with esj»ecial frequency in 
negative eontcxls, the qurstion 
often arises whether the negative 
form of any particular word should 
lie made with in- or un-; the 
following rules will perhaps be found 
snliKfaetory : 

(o) Negatives from -ble words other 
lhan those in -cWe have in- for ig-, 
i it-, im-, it-) •, the only exceptions 
, nre words already beginning with 
| the prefix im- or in- ( impressible, 
I intelligible), A feasible, feeble, plausi- 
I ble, voluble, ull of which take, or 
would lake if required in the nega¬ 
tive, wn-. 

(b) Negatives from words in -able 
have un- unless they are in tbe 
following bst ; anil the un- form js 
recommended for the italicised 
words, though the in- (im-, ir- ( Ac.) 
form exists. 

Negative* in -able not having un- 
iUinutable; immeasurable; imnuti* 
gable; immovable ; immutable ; im- 
j>cl|>able ; impassable ; impayable 
(Hie French word; rf. unpayable from 
English pay); impeccable; impene¬ 
trable; imperishable; impermeable; 
imperturbable ; implacable; im- 
ponderable; impracticable; impreg¬ 
nable; improbable; Inalienable; in- 





-ABUS,* 


* 


-ABLE, 4 


alterable; inappcasablc ; inappellabte; 
Inapplicable 1 inappreciable ; inap¬ 
proachable ; incalculable; Incapable; 
incognizable ; incommensurable ; in¬ 
communicable ; incommutable ; in¬ 
comparable ; incomputable; Incon¬ 
ceivable ; incondensable ; incon¬ 
siderable ; Inconsolable ; incomum- 
able 1 incontestable ; incurable ; in- 
deeipherable; Indeclinable; ittdecom- 
posable ; Indefatigable; imlelliuiblc ; 
indemonstrable ; indescribable ; in- 
determinable; indispensable; mdis- 
putable ; indistinguishable ; indis- 
tribuiabte; Indomitable; indubitable; 
inelTuble; Ine B noeubl e ; ineluctable; 
inequitable; Ineradicable; inerrable; 
inescapable ; inestimable ; inevit¬ 
able; inexcusable ; inrerntlable; in¬ 
exorable; Inexpiable; Inexplicable; 
Inexpugnable; inextinguieliable; in¬ 
extricable ; inhoapilriblc; inimit¬ 
able ; innavipabte ; innumerulile; 
Inaatiable ; Inscrutable ; Insepara¬ 
ble : Insufferable ; inaupportublc; 
insurmountable ; interminable ; In¬ 
tolerable ; intractable ; invaluable ; 
Invariable; inviolable ; invulner¬ 
able ; Irreclaimable : irreropnicable; 
Irreconcilable ; irrecoverable ; irre- 
cuuble ; irredeemable ; Irrefrag¬ 
able ; irrefrangible. <unrcfractablc); 
irrefutable ; irremediable ; Irremov¬ 
able; irreparable; irreplaceable; irre¬ 
proachable ; imsotnMc; Irretriev¬ 
able ; irrevocable. 

4. -ble word* of exceptional form 
or aenae. Tbe normal formation St 
sense of adjective* in -able ha* been 
explained in 1 ; A adjective* in 
-Ibis have the came ordinary range 
of sense. There are however large 
number* of words, A certain usages, 
that do not conform to this simple 
type, A to some of them (a reliable 
man, perishable articles, dutiable 
goods, feedabte pasture, an airplay- 
able wicket, a carriageable road, an 
actionable offence, a payable mine, 
unwritable paper, A others) exception 
It often token. The odvoestu* 
dlaboK wbo opposes their recogni¬ 
tion baa the advantage of an in¬ 
stantly plans ble ease that can be 
pot dearly A concisely : we do not 


rely a man, nor perish articles, nor 
play a wicket; therefore we have 
no right to cult a man unreliable, A 
so with the rest. An answer on the 
same pattern would be itiat neither 
do we dispense a man, yet our right 
to call him Indispensable is not 
questioned. Iiut it is better to go 
on broader line*, socriticing tbe 
appearance of precision <h cogency, 
A point out tliut the termination 
-ble has too wide a range in regard 
both to formation it to sense, A the 
analogies offered by the -Me words 
are too various A debatable, to 
allow of the application of cut-&- 
dried rule*. The words A uitugcs to 
which exception i* taken should be 
tested not by the original Latin 
practice, nor by the subsequent 
Krench practice, nur by the English 
practice’ of any particular past 
|>criod. even if any of these were a* 
precise us is sometimes supposed, 
but by what inquiry may reveal ms 
the now current conception of how 
words in -ble are to be farmed A 
what they may mean. In deter¬ 
mining that conception we cannot 
help allowing I he incriminated words 
themselves to count for something ; 
it may *eem unfair that reliable 
should itself have a voice in deciding 
its own foie; but it is no more unfair 
than that possession should be nine 
points of the law ; the exiatcnce of 
the still more modern payable mine, 
plauable wicket, unwritable paper, has 
i n the some way Its value os evidence; 
the witness-box is open to tbe 
prisoner. Apart, however, from this 
special proof that the current con¬ 
ception of -ble Is elastic, it is easy to 
show that at the present stage of its 
long history A varied development 
It could not be rigid. In the first 
place tbe original formation A mean¬ 
ing of many common words con¬ 
taining it are obscured by the non¬ 
existence in English of verbs to 
which they can be neatly referred 
(affable, amenable, amicable, arable, 
audible, capable, credible, culpable, 
delectable, durable, edible. tmuMc, 
/nibble, feasible, feeble, formidable. 





-ABLE,« 


ABLUTIONS 


horrible, hospitable. impeccable, im¬ 
pregnable. legible, liable, miserable, 
mutable, palpable, plausible, possible, 
probable, terrible, visible, A many 
other*). Secondly, there are many 
common words in which the acme of 
-bis either ia (aa sometimes in Latin), 
or (which ia aa much to the point) 
seems to he. not passive but active 
(affable, a"recallIc. amiable, amicable, 
available, capable, changeable, com¬ 
fortable. conformable, conversable, 
delectable, durable, fallible, favourable, 
hospitable, impeccable, iruxciblc, mut¬ 
able, passable, perishable, pleasurable, 
profitable, sociable, stable, suitable, 
susceptible, terrible, variable, vegetable, 
viable, voluble. Ate.). Thirdly, -ble 
ia often appended, or (which ia aa 
much to the point) aecma to be 
appended, to nouna instead of to 
verbs (accessible, actionable, available, 
carriageable, changeable, chargeable, 
charitable, clubbable, comfortable, 
companionable, creditable, dutiable, 
mutable, fashionable, favourable, 
forcible , impresefonoAfe, knowledge- 
able, laughable, marriageable, miser¬ 
able, objectionable. peaceable, person¬ 
able, pleasurable, profitable, propor¬ 
tionable, reasonable, reputable, re¬ 
sponsible, salable, seasonable, sensible, 
serviceable, sizable, sociable, treason¬ 
able, unexceptionable, valuable, verit¬ 
able, Ac.). To take a eingie example 
in detail, no-one but a competent 
philologist can tell whether reason¬ 
able comes from the verb or the noun 
reason, nor whether ilj original acme 
was that can be reasoned out, or that 
can reason, or tbat can be reasoned 
with, or that ha* reason, or that 
listens to reason, or that is con¬ 
sistent with reason ; the ordinary 
man knows only that It can now 
mean nny of these, A justifiably 
base* on these A similar facts a 
generous view of the termination's 
capabilities; credible meaning for 
him worthy of credence, why should 
not reliable A dependable mean 
worthy of reliance A dependence T 
durable meaning likely to endure, 
why should not payable A perishable 
mean likely to pay A perish t 


In conclusion, a selection follows of 
words in -ble, some of them estab¬ 
lished A some questionable, that 
illustrate the looser usee of the 
termination: the paraphrases are 
offered merely by way of accommo¬ 
dating each word io what is uken 
to be the current conception of 
-ble :— accountable, liable to account; 
actionable, liable to an action; 
answerable, bound to answer, an¬ 
swering (a. io ezpectation); op- 
peolable, subject to appeal: avail- 
able, that may avail s bailable, 
admitting of bail; carriageable, fit 
for carriages ; chargeable, involving 
charge ; clubbable, lit for a club ; 
companionable, nt for a companion i 
conformable, thut conforms ; eon- 
vcrsable, fit for convening ; custom¬ 
able, liable to custom* ; demurrable, 
open to demur ; dependable, worthy 
of dependence ; descendable, subject 
to laws of descent s dutiable, liable 
Io duty ; fretlable, thnt wilt serve 
for feed; impressionable, open to 
impressions ; indispensable, not ad¬ 
mitting of dispensation ; hnme- 
Icdgcable, having or copnblc of know¬ 
ledge ; laughable, providing a laugh; 
marriageable, lit for marriage ; mer- 
eftonlaWe, fit for the merchant; 
objection a ble. open to objection ; 
pauable, likely to pay; peaceable, 
inclined to peace ; perishable, apt to 
perish i personable, having person or 
presence; perspirable, permitting 
perspiration ; playable, fit for piny ; 
pleasurable, affording pleasure; 
practicable, adapted for practice; 
profitable, affording profit; propor¬ 
tionable, showing proportion; re¬ 
liable, worthy of reliance i revertible, 
liable to reversion ; risible, adapted 
for laughing ; salable, fit for sale ; 
reasonable, fit for the season ; triable, 
having Sloe; skat able, fit for skating; 
statutable, according to statute i 
tollable, subject to tolls j uncon¬ 
scionable, not acoording to con¬ 
science ; unexceptionable, not open 
to exception ; unwritable, not fit for 
writing. 

ahtutlom. See Panarcnc rcmoca. 





aholMunent, abolition. See -ion A 

•HINT. 

aborigines. The word being (till 
usually pronounced with a con* 
edousneas that it is l*atin (i.e. with 
■da), the sing, aborigine (*nl) is felt 
to be anomalous A avoided or dis¬ 
liked ; the arfj. aboriginal used as s 
noun Is the Lest singular. 
abrtdg(sjment. For spelling see 
judokwent. 

abrogate makes -gable; see -able ]. 
absence. For conspicuous by a. 
tee Hackneyed rusABra. 
absolute. See I.U; A, fur the sente 
In grammar, Tecbnicai. terms. 

Absolute construction. 1. The 

insertion of a comma between noun 
A participle in the absolute use 
it indisputably wrong: it arises 
Horn the writer’s or the compositor's 
taking the noun, bemuse it happens 
to stand flrat, for the subject or the 
main verb ; A it puls the render to 
the trouble of readjusting, sfter he 
has formed it, his notion of the 
sentence’s structure. The King 
hating read his speech /rtrm the throne, 
their Majesties retired is the right 
form ; but nrwspaper writing or 
printing is bp faulty on the point 
that it would apiwar nine times out of 
ten as The King, hating read his Ac. 
B. Tlie rase in this construction It 
the subjective ; e.g. There being no 
dear rridmee against him, dr hr (not 
Mm) denying the charge, me could do 
nothing . There is little dsnger of the 
rale’s being broken escept where 
S pronoun stands ss complement; 
though no-one would write me being 
the perron responsible, the form the 
person responsible being 1 is likely to 
be shrunk from ; me is ungram¬ 
matical A should not be used except 
colloquially ; myself la usually possi¬ 
ble, but not always. The lormula 
whom tailing (- or in default of him) 
should be either mho fasting or 
fisiting whom; the justification of 
failing whom it that fatting baa. like 
daring Ac., p as s e d into a preposition, 
A whom failing is a confusion be¬ 
tween the two right forms. 


8. Tbe following example of one 
absolute construction enclosed in 
another is a pretty puzzle for those 
who like such things : To the new 
Greek Note Bulgaria replied by a 
Note which mas returned to the Bvl- 

e rian Foreign Minister , Greeoe, it 
ing declared, not wishing to enter 
into any bargaining. It is clear 
enough that tlial will not do, A that 
It must be changed into (a) it being 
declared that Greece did not wish, or 
(0) Greece not wishing, it was de¬ 
clared, In ; but wily will it not 
do T Because the absolute con¬ 
struction * it being declured 1 cannot, 
like the ’ it was declared ’ of 6, be 
parenthetic., but must be in ad¬ 
verbial relation to the sentence ; 
knowing that, we oak what ‘ it ’ is. 
A And that it can only be an antici¬ 
patory it (soc IT) equivalent to' that 
Greeoe did not wish •; but tbe 
consequent ex|mntion * Greece, that 
Greece did not wish being declared, 
not wishing ’ makes nonsense. 

Absolute possessive*. Under 

this term are included the words 
hers, ours, theirs, A yours, A (except 
io tbe arrhaie attributive-adjective 
use. as thine eyre) mine A Wine. The 
ordinary uaes of these need not be 
set forth here. But a mistake hi 
often made when two or more 
poaseasives are to be referred to a 
single noun that follows the last of 
them : the absolute word In -s or 
■ne is wrongly used In the earlier 
ploocfi) instead of the simple posse*- 
tive. The correct forms are : yoter 
d our A his rfforts (not yours A 
ours): either my or your informant 
must have lied (not mine); her A 
his mutual dislike (not hers) ; our 
rr iliowl your help will not assail (not 
ours). There is no doubt a natural 
temptation to substitute the wrong 
word ; the simple possessive seems 
to pine at separation from its pro¬ 
perty. The true remedy is a change 
of order your efforts A ours A 
his; my informant or worn; our 
help without yours. It it not 
always available, however; her A 
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fru mutual dislike mutt be left u 

It i>. 

ahaerbaiUj. Pour syllable*; aee 
•IDLY. 

abstraction, abatractnaas. See -ion 
A -NES9. 

abysmal, abyssal. The lint it the 
rhetorical word (abysmal ignorance, 
degradation, bathosi : abyssal, for¬ 
merly uicil in the same way, tins 
now been appropriated as a teehoieid 
term meaning of the bottom of the 
ocean nr of a depth greater than 
800 fatbomr. 

Academe properly means Acade¬ 
mies (a Greek hem) ; A ita use as 
a poetic variant for academy, though 
sanctioned by Shakipere, Tennyson. 
A Lowell, is a mistake ; Wie grace of 
A., however, (Milton) means rightly 
The Academy. 

Aoademy. The A., the Garden, the 
Lyceum, the Parch, the Tub, are 
names used for five chief ichools of 
Creek philosophy, their founders, 
adherents, * doctrines i the A., 
Plato, the Flatnnists. it Platonism ; 
the Carden, Epicurus, the Epicur¬ 
eans, it Epieureanism ! (he Lyceum, 
Aristotle, the Aristotelians, it Aria- 
totelianism; the Porch, Zeno, the 
Stoica, It Stoicism ; lAe Teh, Antis- 
thenes, the Cynics, it Cynicism, 
•capsular. See *-, *k-. 
acaialacUe. See Technical rearss. 
aoauknrs. See a-, ax-. 
aoealanM makes -r able; see -asli J. 
accent. Pronounce the noun fl leant, 
the verb aksf'nt; see Noun A verb 

ACCENT. 

sccsnWuatei. In figurative sensei 
(draw attention to, emphasiie, make 
conspicuous, Ac.) the long form is 
now much the commoner ; in literal 
seines (sound or write with an 
accent), though either will pass, the 
abort prevails ; A the Dirrsaaima. 
TION is worth encouraging, 
aoeeptaaoe, a cn soUiton. The words, 
once used lodincreotly in several 
senses, are now fully differentiated. 
Acceptation means only the Inter¬ 
pretation pot on so met hi n g (Ike 


KOfd in its proper acceptation means 
lot*; the various acceptations of the 
doctrine of the Trinity), while accept¬ 
ance docs the ordinary work of a 
verbal noun for accept (find accept¬ 
ance, be well received ; beg or ash 
one's acceptance of, ask him to 
ucrept; cf. ask hu acceptation of, 
ask I>ow lie understands ; cards of 
acceptance, accepting an invitation | 
acceptance of versons, partiality; 
acceptance of a biU, drawee’s accept¬ 
ing of responsibility ; endorses mu 
acceptance of the terms, agrees with 
me in accepting them ; cf. endorses 
my acceptation of them, agrees with 
my view of their drift), 
aooeptar, -or. Sec -on. 
accept ol. Tliis, formerly turd 
almost as widely ns the simple verb, 
ia now reatfictcd to the meaning 
consent to rccrire as a gift or benefit 
or possession. We con still accept of 
a gift or favour, of a person's love or 
hand or company, of a brace of 
grouse, A the like, though even 
these phrases tend to heroine archaic. 
But a theory, an emendat Inn. udvioe, 
an apology, a ruling, a challenge, an 
invitation, we only accept. 
accost, accession. There are pro¬ 
bably, in modern usage, no contexts 
in which one of these enn be sub¬ 
stituted for the other without the 
meaning's bring modified. But, 
perhaps owing to the fact that, with 
such modification, similar colloca¬ 
tions for both are not uncommon, 
the wrong one It sometimes carelessly 
or Ignorantly ehosen. With regard 
to arriving, accession means arrival, 
access opportunity of arriving; 
accordingly occesnon to the throne 
means becoming sovereign, access to 
the throne opportunity of petitioning 
the sovereign; we can say Hu 
access to fortune was barred, or HU 
accession to fortune had no! yd taken 
place, but not the converse. The 
idea of increase, often present in 
accession. Is foreign to access : on 
access of fury, fever, fog, despair, Ac., 
is a fit or tudora attack at it, which 
may occur whatever the previous 
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state of mind may have been, 
whereas an accretion of any of them 
can only mean a brightened degree 
of the one that already existed; 
our forces hove had no accession , have 
not been augmented in number*, 
hare had no access, have not been 
able to enter. 

accessary, accessory. The words, 
though they have separate histories, 
are often confused ; but a fairly 
clear line of distinction cun be made 
out. Accessary involves the notion 
of complicity or intentional aid or 
consent, A is accordingly sard only 
Where that notion is applicable, i.c. 
chiefly (us a noun) of person* A (os 
an adjective) of peceuna or their 
actions (Ac was an accessary, if not 
the principal; the accessaries also 
mm ptmuArd : this course has made 
us accessary to the crime ; tern guilty 
of accessary action). Accessory lias 
no such implication of consent. A, 
though it includes the notion of con¬ 
tributing to a result, emphusjr.es 
especially the subordinate nature 
Of the contribution ; it is applied 
chiefly to things (the accessory 
details of the picture : that is only an 
accessory, an unessential feature; 
the accessories, the not indispensable 
aocorapsni menu). 

aocldanoQ. See Technical Trans. 

mod Unitize, -Unite, -UnatlzaUon, 
-Imitation, -t motion. Acclimatize, 
evxHmaiization, are the formj for 
which general usage seem* to have 
decided. Some writ era wish to 
retain the other* with reference to 
the process when brought about by 
natural os opposed to human 
agency ; but it is doubtful whether 
the words are in common enough 
use for the differentiation to ginn 
currency ; A, failing differentiation, 
it is better that the by-forms should 
perish. 

aeoommodat* makei -dabie ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

aoooropaay. For inflexions see 
VlIM IN -IB Ac., 6. 

aooam pan (y list. See -ist. 

aooofnpUoo, aooomplUn. The OED 


gives the pronunciation with -Am-, 
not *Qm-, as the established one for 
both words, though * tbc historical 
pronunciation 1 of accomplish won 
with -ilm-. 

accord, account. The phrase* are 
of one’* own accord, on one’s oten 
account ; of one’s oum account is a 
confusion. Sec Cast-ikon idiom. 

according; !*• There is a tendency 
to repeat the phrase (like nur when), 
with n mistaken idea of making the 
construction clearer, in contexts 
wluic the repetition is not merely 
needless, but wrong. For instance, 
the second affording as it should be 
omitted in 

The big production wiR be harmful 
or the reverse, according as it can 
command the Government to insure it 
a monopoly in all circumstances, or 
according as it works with the know¬ 
ledge that, if it abuses its trust, the 
door it freely open to Uie competing 
products of other countries. 

The error is ut once apparent if the 
clause (for it is a single clause, in 
fuel) is reduced to its simpleat 
expression—(a-ill be harmful or the 
rcvenc) according as it is Irresponsi¬ 
ble or responsible ; no-one would 
write or according as it is responsible ; 
the temptation comes in long oen- 
tcnoca only, A must be resisted. 
Or according as is legitimate only 
when wliat is to be introduced is not, 
aa In the quotation, the necessarily 
implied alternative or the other 
extreme of the some scale, but 
another scale or pair of alternative*. 
Man attains happiness or not accord¬ 
ing as he deserves it or not (right), 
according as he deserves it or does not 
deserve if (right), according as he 
deserves it or according as he does not 
desene it (wrong), according as he 
deserves it or according as he can 
digest his food (right). 

accouchement Ac. See Fbencd 
woods. 

account. Unlike regard, A like 
consider, this verb doe* not in good 
modem usage admit of as before ft* 
complement; / account it a piece of 
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good fortune ; you are accounted 
i tur or a t cue man. 

accoutre. Fart. - tring; *c c -tui 

A -E*. 

accumulate makes -table ; see 

•ABLE 1. 

accumulative. The vrord, formerly 
common in various senses, has now 
Riven place to cumulative in most of 
them, returning in ordinary use only 
the sense git en to aceumulalirig 
properly, acquisitive. 

accusal. Sec -al nouns. 

accusatively), accusative (ly). See 

ABLATIVkLV. 

acharnemsnL Sec FnENen words. 

ache, the letter. See aitcii. 

add test. See Foi’ulabizku TECH¬ 
NICALITIES. 

acknowledgement). For pronun¬ 
ciation See KNOWLEDGE. For -dg(C>- 
ment see JUDGEMENT. 

acoustic. Pronunciation varies be¬ 
tween -ow- k -oo-. In favour of 
-do- is the adoption from French, 
the sound of Greek w in the more 
recent English pronunciation of 
Greek, it tile general impression that 
(be value of ou in outlandish words 
is do ; in favour of -ow- is the older 
k still common English pronuncia¬ 
tion of Greek, & the normal value of 
ou in English. If the word camc 
intu (sopulur use, it would probably 
he with -ow-, which even now 
perhaps tends to prevail. 

acquaintanceship Is a Needless 
variant for acquaintance. 

act vb. In the sense behave like, 
the word, once used as freely as 
play, has contracted u slangy or 
vulgarly colloquial tone, A is now 
more appropriate in such expres¬ 
sions as act the giddy goal than in 
art lAe philosopher, facer, child, or 
even fool, in all of which play is 
belter. 

tot, action. The distinction be¬ 
tween the two words is not always 
dear. The natural idea that act 
should mean the thing done, k 
action the doing of it. is not even 
historically quite true, si ace act 


represents the Lotin naun ortur 
(which is very close to actio in sense) 
as well as the*Latin participle actum ; 
but, if not true, it lias influence 
enough to prevent art from being 
commonly used iu llic marc abstract 
senses ; we can »|«cak only of the 
action, not the act, of u machine, 
when we menu the wuy it nets ; & 
action alone lias the collective sense, 
us m Aw ort/en throughout (i.e, his 
acts or uctioris as u whole) was 
correct; there u tv uIho other senses 
in which there is obviously no choice 
open. In contexts that dt» admit of 
doubt, it may be sun I generally that 
action tends to displace art. If we 
were making the phrases for the 
first time now, we should probobJy 
prefer action in Through God ttiU we 
do greul acts, The Art s of the 
Apostles, By the act of God, Be 
great in art as you have been in 
thought, 1 deliver this at my act do 
deed. This tendency, however, is by 
no means always effective ; it ft 
indifferent, for instance, whether we 
■ay we are judged by our act s or by 
our actions ; there is no appreciable 
difference lictwecn it was an act, & 
it wqs an action, that he was to regret 
bitterly. And In certain contexts act 
more Uiun holds its ground : (I) in 
the sense deed of the nature of; 
it would be an act (never art ion) of 
folly, cruelty, madness, kindness, 
mercy, kit.; similarly in the sense 
deed characteristic of ; it was the 
act (rartiv action) of a fool (cf. (Ac 
actions of a fool cannot be foreseen , 
where the sense Is not characteristic 
deed, but simply deed). On the other 
hand, when for of folly or of a fool 
Ac. foolish Ac. is substituted, action 
is commoner than art—a cruel, kind, 
foolish, noble, base, action or art. 
(2) In the sense ituunt of doing! 
caught in the act, was in the very act 
of jumping. (A) In antithesis with 
word, thought, plan, Ac., when these 
mean rather every word, each 
thought, a particular plan, than 
speech, thinking, planning : faithful 
in word eft art (but in speech eft 
action ); innocent in thought d act 
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(but supreme In lAougAt <t actio n); 
the ad «o at mine, the plan yourt (but 
a itrofe*y convincing in plan, but 
disappointing in action ). 

actuality. See Litebaby Cbiticb' 
YfOBnB. 

acuity, acuteness. Sk-tv* -ness. 

adagio, l'l. -os; ail- -o(k)h 4. 

ad captanduiu. See Tkcunicai. 
tiun. 

addicted to. Thia should be follow- 
ed by on ordinary noon or a verbal 
noun in -ing—i« addicted to whlihj, 
it addicted to reading the joker in 
Punch aloud —4 never by an In¬ 
finitive, m in u adilirted to read the 
joker aloud. The wrong construc¬ 
tion, which occasionally occurs, is 
ptobahly auggented by the com- 
moncat phrase— addicted to drink, to 
which drink ia the noun. 

addle, addled. The adjectival use 
of addle ua In on addle egg, hit brain 
it addle, ia correct, & wua formerly 
common ; but to prefer it now to 
the usual addled ia a Didactic:**. 
It atill prevails, however, in com¬ 
pounds. as addle-pate, addle-brained. 

adduefbla, -able, t'se -Ible ; set 
■ana 2. 

adhere, adhesion. The established 
phrase five in one's adherion la 
a policy, party, leader, 4c., means 
to declare one'* acceptance of. & 
describes a single non-eontinuous 
act t It Is to be observed, however, 
that adhere to Is not used, hy good 
writers at teas!, in the corresponding 
tense accept or declare acceptance of, 
but only 10 that of remaining con¬ 
stant to. 

adieu. See -x, 4 Fanes wobds. 

adipose. See Pedantic mnaoun. 

adjectivally, adjeetlvaly, 4c. Ad¬ 
jectivally 4 satsfimHnoUy are prefer- 
able to adjeetwcly 4 substantively 
(tf. ablattvely) because (1) the 
Words adjective 4 (In the gramma¬ 
tical sense) substantive arc now 
regarded aa nouns ; so far as they 
an still used aa adjective*, they are 
felt to be nouns used ettributively ; 
adverb* formed directly bom them 


therefore cause uneasiness ; ( 2 ) the 
adjectives adjectival 4 rvbetantivat 
are of such frequent occurrence in 
modern grammar that it is natural 
to form tbc adverbs from them; 
(8) adverba from the other part-of- 
specch names correspond to adjec¬ 
tivally, not to adjectitely — adverbially, 
pronominaUy, verbally, 4c., not 
adverbly 4c. 

adjudicate makes -cable; see -able 1 . 

administratrix. For pi. ace -tbix. 

admirable. See Positive wood*. 

admlrsdty. A bud form; see -f.dly. 

admission, -luance, -taslblo, -lttable. 
Of the nuuns, admitston is used in 
all sonars (.Vo admittance except on 
burinets is perbap* the unly plirusc 
in which the substitution of ad- 
mittion would be nolieod), while 
admittance i* confined to the primury 
srnsc of Idling in, 4 even in that 
sense tends to disnpprur. Vow 
hrrcc to pay for admission is now 
commoner than for admittance, 4 so 
with IVhat it needed i* the admission 
of outride air-, admirtion Cd, is now 
the regular form i on the other 
band Sue A an admittance {instead of 
admission) mould give am ay the care 
is now impossible. 

The difference brtween the adjec¬ 
tives is that admirable is the estab¬ 
lished word, 4 admittable, though 
formerly current, is now regarded as 
merely made for the occasion, 4 
used only when the connexion with 
admit is to be clear; this is chiefly 
in the predicate, as Defeat is 
admittable by anyone without dis- 
honour. 

admit of. Thii combination, form¬ 
erly used indifferently with admit In 
several senses. Is now restricted to 
the sense prerent an opening or leave 
room for, 4 to Impersonal nouns 
usually of an abstract kind as 
subject: Hit veracity admit! of no 
question (but not I can admit of no 
motion); A hypothetic admiil by 
Us nature of being disputed (but not 
As admits of being argued with ); A 
modem battleship doer not a dmit of 
contest kondhng. 
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admonishment, admonition. See 

•ION k -KENT, 

ado. PL -os : tee -o(e)8 8. 
adopted, adoptive. The incorrect 
Use of adopted with parents, father, 
mother, Ac,, is to a certain extent 
excueed by such allowed attributive 
uaea u the condemned cell ; that ia 
the cell of the condemned. & the 
adopted father is the father of tlu* 
adopted. Bui, while condemned 
saves a clumsy periphrasis, adopted 
saves only the trouble of remem* 
bering adoptive. 

adulterate makes -Table: ace -able ). 
Adumbrate. See -ataale. 
advancedly. Four syllables if used; 
see -KDLY. 

advancement). There arr no 
contexts in which advancement can 
be substituted for advance without 
damage to or change io the sense ; 
in the following sentence advance 
should hove been written t—Jl will 
not be by the selling of class against 
class that advancement t oitt be made. 
It is true that both word* can be 
used as verbal nouns of to advanee \ 
but advance represents its intransi* 
live A advancement its tranwtive 
sense ; the advance of knowledge is 
the way knowledge is advancing, 
whereas the advancement of know¬ 
ledge is action token to advance 
knowledge. Apart from this verbal- 
noun use with of following, k from 
a technical sense in law, advancement 
has only the sense of preferment or 
promotion, never the more general 
one of progress. 

adventurous, venturesome, adven¬ 
turesome, venturous. Usage has 
decisively declared for the first two 
& against the last two. Adventure- 
some & venturous, when usrd. are due 
to cither ignorance or avoidance of 
the normal. 

Advehss. See Position or mj> 
vans. 

Advern. Unlike averse, this can be 
followed only by to; Politicians 
wfco had been very adverse from the 
Suet-Caned scheme is wrong. 


advertise. Not -tee ; see -ren)(*i2B. 
advtesdly. Four syllables; see -ei»i.y. 
advocate. Unlike recommend, pro¬ 
pose, urge, k other verbs, this Is not 
idiomatically followed by a IAcl- 
clause, but only by an ordinary or 
a verbal noun. In Ih Felix Adler 
advocates that dose attention shall be 
paid to any experiments, either urges 
should be substituted for adtocoter, 
or that k shall be paid should be 
omitted or give place to the paying of. 

/E,<E. Throe ligatures, of which the 
pronunciation is identical (6), are 
also in some founts of type so much 
alike that compositors often use one 
for the other & unlearnrd readers 
have their difficulties with spelling 
increased. It seems desirable that 
in the first place all words io common 
enough use to have begun to waver 
l>etween the double letter k the 
simple e (as pAennmrnon now rarely 
rh*. or phpedagogy now rarely 
pat- or pm-, medieval Mill usually 
■flan l OT -moot, ecumenical StiD 
usually or- or <r-, penology now 
rarely pot- or pee-, rht.be still usually 
Phoc- or Pha-) should U written 
with the e alone ; A secondly, io 
words that have not yet readied or 
can tor apodal reasons oever reach 
the stage In which the simple e is 
acceptable, ae A oe ahouid V pre¬ 
ferred to K & ce (Caesar, gynatea- 
eraey, paedobaptim, homoeopath,, 
diarrhoea, Boeotian, Oedipus j the 
plurals A genitives ot classical Brit- 
declension nouns, as teyuelae. Berth 
eiidoe, aqua vitae). It is sometimes 
argued that if Cesar A Aineat an 
to be written Caetar Sc A'neat It 
will become necessary to use the 
diaeresis {atrial) wherever the a A e 
are pronounced separately, since the 
present distindion will be loM ; that 
the present distinction, however, I* 
of little u* is shown bv the fre- 

S rney with which arnica it printed 
aerated ; It is not held necessary 
to write oredd because read is pro¬ 
nounced r#d, A the case for atrial 
is no stronger. In French words 
like chef-tTaum the ligature <z most 
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obviously be kept j whether it is 
kept or not in ntonoeuxre, where the 
pronunciation ia anomaloua, ia of 
no great Importance. 

-AS, -AS, in plurola of nouna in -a. 
Moat English nouns in -a are from 
Latin {or latinized Greek) nomina¬ 
tive feminine singular nouns, which 
have in laitin the plural ending ■or; 
but not oil; e. g., an/a is from 
Arabic; Blnnza A cisla are from 
Italian ; J ubpaena is not nomina¬ 
tive ; drama A comma ore neuter; 
stamina A prolegomena arc plural; 
A with nil such words -ac it impos¬ 
sible, Of the majority, agiun, some 
retain the Latin -ne In English 
either os the only or as mi alterna¬ 
tive plural ending (antennae only, 
formulae or -faa), A some have 
always us (ideas, areai. villas). 
The use of plurals In -ae therefore 

I ireaenta some difficulty to non- 
atiniata. For most wonla with 
which -ac ia possible or desirable, 
the Information ia given in tlielr 
dictionary places ; fur the principle 
of choice when both -nc A -aa are 
current, see Latin ri.ua als ). 3. 

Man, loon, eon. The first form ia 
recommended ; sec x, at, 
aerate, strata. The first form ia 
recommended ,• see x, a. The 
form orated is a mere blunder, but 
very common. 

aerial, nirlaL The Drat form ia 
rcoommcndcd ; sec X, at, 

•ary, «rl», ayry, ayrta. The lint 
two forma are preferable to the 
others, which according to the OED 
A Professor Sheet ore due lo n theory 
of the derivation {from egg ; eury — 
emery) that ia known (though the 
ultimate origin of aery ia doubtful) to 
be wrong. 

aesthetic. The word, which means 
etymologically concerned icilA am 
snout perception, was lntroduoed 
into English to supply sense of 
beauty with an adjective. It ia In 
place In such contexts aa a. prirsci- 
on a. paint of vine, an s. 
ret inal occurred, a. eonesderohons do 


not appeal to Asm. It is leas so In 
the meanings prof eating or gifted 
with thte sense (/ am not a.; a. peo¬ 
ple). dictated by or approved by or 
evidencing this tense (a very a. com¬ 
bination i aesthetically dressed ; a. 
chintzes wallpapers ; flow ere on 
a table are not to a. a decoration as 
a well-filled bookcase }; A still less 
so when it is little more than n pre¬ 
tentious substitute for beautiful 
(that green is to a.; a not very a. 
note town). 


net. The words, being 
abbreviations of oetatis tuae (of his, 
lier, their, age) must be written 
with the pcnuil, A nut us in : The 
Ihe-llarde had at their leader Lord 
Halsbury, octal HU. / It tout Mr. 
Chaplin, uclut 70, who./ A mnni- 
frtlo from Lord llobtrls, oetat 70. 
For act-, rl-, ace x. a. 
affairs de casur. See French 

WORDS. 

affect, effect. These verba are not 
synonyms requiring differentiation, 
but wufils of totally different mean¬ 
ing, neither of winch can ever be 
substituted for the other. A fleet 
(apart from other senses in which It 
is not liable to confusion with effect} 
means have an influence on, produce 
on effect on, concern, effect a change 
in : effect means bring about, cause, 
produce, result in, hove as result. 
These measures chiefly a. the great 
landowners. II duet not a. me. It 
nay seriously a. (i, e. injure) his 
health. A tingle gloat of brandy 
may a. (after for better or worse the 
prospects of) his recovery. A single 

r of brandy may e. (bring about) 
recooery. This will not - 
(change) Ais purpose. 
e. (secure) hit purpose. 
on improvement. I 
escape. 

affectionately. See Letter roams. 
afllUata makes -liable: see -shut 2 . 
affinity. The prepositions normally 
used after this are, according to ooo- 
text, between A mirA. When the 
sense Is Ires relationship or fineness 
than attraction or liking, to or far 


This will not 
IFe hope toe. 
effected my 
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are eora Mi in a used Instead of with ; 
this should not bo done ; in places 
where zeitA is felt to be inappro¬ 
priate, the truth is that ajltmly. 
which properly describes n reciprocal 
relationship only, has been used of 
a one-sided one, A should itself 
lie replaced by another word. Cf. 
sympathy wirA A Jar. 

alllx, n. See Tkcunicsl -rr.nsis. 

& fond. See French words. It 
should be remembered that <1 fond 
A au fond mean different tilings, 
o fond to the bottom, i.e. thoroughly, 
& au fond at bottom, i.e. when one 
penetrates below the surface. 

aforesaid. See Pedantic ntmoim. 
a fortiori. See Tkcumcal terms. 
alterward(s). Afterward, oner the 
revnlcnt form, is now obsolete in 
ritiih uie, but survives in II.S. 
0 g». For synonymy see irur., 
nged. A. St Ac., OJeJ; an a. man 
Ac., *'jld; an a. horse, iijd. 
agenda. If a singular is required 
( = one item of the agenda) it is now 
agendum, the former singular agent! 
being obsolete. 

agent provocateur. See French 

WORDS. 

aggrandlzelmenl). The accent of 
the verb is on the first A of the noun 
on the second syllabic. See He- 

CESAtVE ACCENT. 

aggravate, aggravation. 1. The 
use of these in the sense annoy, vex. 
annoyance, texation, should be left 
to the uneducated. It ii for the 
most part a feminine or childish 
colloquialism, but Intrudes occa¬ 
sionally Into the newspapers. To 
aggravate has properly only one 
meaning- -to make fan evil) worse 
or more serious. The right A the 
wrong use are shown in: (right) 
A premature initiative icould be 
eateutated rather to a, than to simplify 
the situation ; (wrong) The reopening 
of the contest by fresh measures that 
would a. their opponents is the last 
thing that is desired in UhtUerial 
circles. It is la the participle (and 


AOt 


a eery stupid, tiresome, aggraoatiry 
man he is) that the vulgarism ii 
commonest. 

Z. Aggravate makes aggravable ; see 
•able' I . 

aggrieved|y. Four syllublcs if used; 
see -rnii.v. 

agio. I‘l. -oe ; see -o(*)a 4. 

agitate iimin agitable ; see -arlk 1 . 

ago. If ogo is used, A Ihe event to 
be dnied io given by n r-laiMp, it must 
be by unc Iw-gimirng with that A 
not since. Tlie rigid forms are ;— 
He died 20 yean ogo (no clause) ; 
Jt is 20 years since he died (no ago); 
It uni 20 years ago that he died. 
The following examples nrc wrong ; 
the tautology ago sinre is naturally 
commoner, but is equally wrong, in 
icnlcncci like the second, where a 
parenthrsis intervenes i—lt is barely 
ISO years ago since it trni introduced./ 

Yet it is only fust orrr si sly years ogo, 
as on artiete tn the new edition of the 
* Encyclopaedia llritannica * reminds 
us, since facilities fur ehcap Iraoel 
were first introduced. For similar 
mistakes, see ITaxineaa, 

agrtments. See French wohds. 

3 Tlndlur(al)tjL See -iat. 

le-de-e*mp. See Fuench worm. 
aiguille. Sec French woods. 
aim. The vrrb io the metaphorical 
scmie of purpose or design or endea¬ 
vour is idiomatically followed by at 
with the gerund A not by to with the 
Infinitive. Probably no-one will 
doubt this who sees the two con¬ 
structions side by side i—he aimed at 
being, he aimed to be, the power behind 
the throne i arguments are aimed to 
produce, orgumenle are aimed at 
producing, conviction ; cohat do yon 
aim at doing f what do you aim Io 
do t But the analogy of purpose Ac., 
which take the Infinitive A not the 
gerund, leads unobservant writers 
wrong. Aod tbe Infinitive con¬ 
struction, though not good British, 
appears to be good American, since 
It Is certainly a favourite with 
Emerson, A la given In Webster'* 
A the Century A Standard Diction¬ 
aries as tbe normal verb-eonsteuo- 
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tion (at with the gerund not being 
even mentioned) niter mm. 
a!n4. See Knuxcn wonofl. 
ain't. Ser ni. 7. 

aeh«. The original spelling 
In ache, liul uitek (drop one * udehes) 
in now mo versa). 

aitch-bone. it-ttone % edge-bone, ash- j 
hone, & other lormn, »rc due to ! 
random nIioIm uL the etymology. i 
Aitch-bone, though it doe* not reveal 1 
the true origin of the word <1. nutis 
bullock, with Iomh of n- hh in adder 
Ac.), MiiggenlH no raise oik* 4 ware, 
•ponds In I he pronunciation. 

-AL NOUNS. \Vlicn a noun in -al is 
given hi ils :d | •hnhclir.it pin it willi 
a simple reference to I Inn uriirk’. the 
meaning is I lull its use is deprecated. 
There is « tendency to invent <«r 
revive unnecessary verbal nouns of 
this form. The many that have 
passed into ohiitiioo uv (as trial. 
arrU’ol, nfnint. fto/m/lri/. prujnuad) 
have tlien-ln oIuIjIisIhsI llnur right 
to exist, ltul when mink of home 
age (»s rmvjJ, re faint, apprmx/il, 
accusali have faded to Ihti»»ic really 
fumilwir A remained in tin- stage in 
which tlie average man cannot sav 
with ennlidciMT off-hand that they 
exist, the natural coiicIumiiti is that 
there is tu> work f«>r them Ihul can¬ 
not Ih' iidntu.itel v dune iiv tie more 
ordinary verbid noun* m -ion (re- 
tusion), -utiun (refutation, urcimn- 
fieri), A -inent (appraisement). 
When there is need on an isolated 
occasion Tor u vertml noun that Khali 
have ft different shade of meaning 
from those that are current (c.g. ; 
gwum/ may suggest Usell us litter to 
be followed hv nil objective genitive 
than accusation ; rf. the accusal of 
d tntirdrrer, Ihe accusation of murder), 
or tluil shall serve when none already 
exists (there is c.g. no noun behead- 
me«l), it is la-tier to make shift with 
the gerund (the nrriisiog, ttic behead¬ 
ing) than to revive an unfamiliar 
ocrusa/ or invent beheadal. The use 
of rare or now -«1 nouns, however, 
it due only in part to a legitimate 
desire for the cxiiclty appropriate 
form : to some writers the out-of- 


the-wny word is dear for it* own 
sake, or rather is welcome as giving 
nn air of originality to u sentence 
that if ordinarily expressed would 
be detected as commonplace ; they 
are capable of writing brqueaihal for 
bequest, agree*/ for agreement, alttnvol 
lor allmmnce, or annul for arising ; 
rx<cpt for Hus dislike of the normal 
word, we should have luul account 
insi cad of reeountul in Of more 
dramatic interest i* the recountal of 
the mix-don imposed upon .Sir James 
I Meat la. & to recount Unit in liul 
tbit is tint the place for a recountal of 
these thrilling occurrences : of. rcliral 
in There were manif retiral* at the 
dissolution. Carousal, surprixot, sup- 
postd, deeriul t may Ik- mentioned 
among t lie hundreds of needless -:d 
words that have Ik-cii actually used. 

d la. The sex of the person whose 
name is introduced by this does not 
alfrrt the form, hi agreeing hot Wilh 
it hut with an omitted mode : a la 
trine ; a la (not im) iiuiilre-d'h6trl ; 
ti I/omc-Tu/t iJill rl la (not an) 
Gladstone. Au with adjective*, os 
in an nnturef, au grand irrirax, (ef. 
a hi fruti[ai\e Ac.) is not used in 
laigjish except ill phrase* borrowed 
entire from Trench. 

alarm, alarum. Alarum is by 
origin merely a variant of alarm. A: 
the two mnins were formerly used 
without distinction in all senses. 
In poetry aforum may still 1>car any 
of the tenses except that of fear or 
apprehension ! but in ordinary use 
it is restricted to tlio senses of alarm- 
signal, warning-signal, or clock or 
other apparatus that gives these. 
This twing u clear A useful differ¬ 
entiation, it is to l>C regretted that 
alarm-clock, & alarm in the same 
j sense, should (owing to the trade in 
alarums from America, where the 
differentiation has not been made) 
be reviving. 

alarmwUy. Four syllables if used ; 
see -liDi-T. 

albelL Sec Arcuaihw. 

albino. M. -os; see -o(e)s fl. 
Fern, albirust. 
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Albion. See SOBMQL'ETS. 

Alcaics. See Tktiixical tehms. 
Ale, beer. In the trade, & in 
statistics A the like, the two words 
arc distinguished in meaning. But 
in ordinary use. us *t table, both 
denote the name tiling, including the 
pule St excluding the dark varieties 

of malt lii|uc>r : the difTrrrnee is I hat 
brrr is Die natural current word, Jc 

alt IS a GENTF.Kl.t5M, 

Alexandrine. See Twhmcai. ttbsm. 
alien. The p repos*lions after the 
adjective are /min »t in, From is 
the earlier uxngr, & rcprrM*nts 
the commoner Lutid «wn>* ruction, 
though nfimiu with the dative is 
uJftO good Latin. There is perhaps 
n slight preference for frum where 
mere ill (Terence or separatum m 
meant (IIV are tttlavglih* ounrivrt 
in mutter* a. from our suUjrrt). A* for in 

when repugn;inee is suggested (cruet- 
if/ is a. to hts vat nee). Unt this 
distinction is usually difficult to 
apply, the truth seem* rather Dial 
to is getting the upper hand of from 
in utl neiucs (if. Dirn.twvr, a- 
VKILHK). 

AlJenatA makes -nabte : see -am.i: 1. 
alight The post tense «fc p.p. nr.- 
alighted in ordinary use : hut in 
|i(K try alit hn« tiren written by 
Byron, Shelley, & Voc. 
alignment), allne(ment). The OHD 
pronounces for the spelling with z>c 
& agninst that with gn. <ln the verb 
it says * As tine is the ling, spelling 
of Fr. franc S. Uancr, there is no good 
reason I nr rr laming the unctymo- 
logica! g m the derivative 1 ; A on 
the noun * The Lug. form alinrment 
is preferable to alignment, a had 
spelling of the Ft* Usage n« clearly 
pronounce* for the -gn- forms : in 
the OLD quotations gn is just four 
times aa numerous m net. The 
claims of usage A etymology ore 
often hard to decide between fcf. 
buy. me). No-one smuld propose to 
correct admiral, aix/e, ur cretin, hack 
into conformity wilh Amine amir, 
Latin ola, or Greek kAriT/ia/ios, 
though the insertion of d St s, St the 


omission of h. arc 'uni tvmolugical *j 
& on the olher hand unnoticed 
corrections of words taken from 
French (;i* scholastic, result on 
Greek skholc after facing taken 
directly from ncntiiKtiijue) arc in- 
numcruMr. Hut align is not only 
tin- established loriii ; it is also more 
correct than altar: correction on 
Latin analogies (mlfrnrare, uUineaxe) 
I could only give a time \ A aline 
| regarded us a piurly Kiighsh forma- 
j lion would hove no meaning, a- in 
the sense to nut being a recognized 
formative element. AUtne{ment) 
Menu defensible hut inexpedient, 
ubne(turnl) indefensible. & align * 
(tnenli unobjectionable. 

-(al)ls(. For such nlternutivc forms 
as ogrirufttirixf St, agriculturalist, sec 

-1ST. 

aJIl. I. Sec ai.ic.iit. 2. A lit for 
aU'iht or lit, as in tht lamps art oitl. 
ms u blunder. 

alkali. Tlir pronunciation is uituolly 
-II, twit mniKilims -II. The plural 
alioulil be Si usually is alkalis; hut 
the -II ] iron tin cmtmxi, aaggistinff 
alknfrj ns tI k* singular, liux produced 
u by-form alkalies. 

allay. For inflexions sec Vrniw in 

-ir. &v., i. 

allegedly. Four syllables if used ; 

•a-c -fcin.v. 

allegory. Sec Technical trams. 
For a. Sc parable, sec Simimi & 
mlta riion. 

cUegro. 1*1. -os ; see -n( k)S 3. 

Alleluia. The spelling now u>ual it 
hallelujah. 

alleviate makes -viable : arc -aulf. 1. 

alley. T ic jiluml is aliens. 

alliteration. Sec Technical n: m. 

allocate. Sec -atari.r. 

allowedly. Four syllable* if nsed ; 

•cc -EDLV. 

Allow Of. This it undergoing the 
nmc limitation «s Aimror. hut the 
process has not gone so fur; Jottm 
u (rilling to allow of other miracles, 
4 girl who allows of no impertinent 
flalUry, arc hardly fell to be archaic, 
though of would now usually be 
omitted. The normal use, St sense. 
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however, arc the same u those of 
admit of. 

almighty, ho spelt; see -ij*-, -te, 4. 
all right. The words should always 
he written M-pante ; there arc no 
such forms us all-right, aUrighl, or 
alright, though even the lust, if 
seldom allowed liy the compositors 
to appear in print, is often seen 
(through confusion with ahead)/ & 
at.too r.TUEu) in MS. This rule holds 
not only when the two words are 
Completely independent, as in The 
three answers. though different, are 
all right, hut nlso where tliry may lie 
regarded ns forming a more or levs 
fixed phrase. So: The trout* 
report rear ‘ . til • ieht ' (I. e. nil is 
right).//r he alt right J / * tr ill (/on 
come for a no/* I ’ ‘ A It right ’./ All 
right, you thatl hear of thii again.' 
Oh, I know them apart all rigid, 
all the time. The phrase is idio¬ 
matic English only when the time ill 
question Is a del'nnte period fixed by 
the context. »s in :—I did no» tee 

E became I was baking at her a. 1 . 1 . 
t you were present); MW/. 1 
o that a. 1 . t. (that you were 
supposing 1 did no!); He prrtemli 
friendship, j- a. 1 . /. (that lie pretend* 
it) he is pbtlim ago him one ■, / hate 
been a free-traiter n. /. f. (thnt otheni 
hove been wavering), Hard gener¬ 
ally without such implied definition, 
in the sense all day it every daij 
( Acton act while they are on the 
tinge, but he acts a. I. /.; M'r hottt 
that a Tariff lleformer mutt be a 
Tariff Iteformer all the time, * not 
an opportunist}, it is slang, 
allusion, allude. 1. For pronuncia¬ 
tion see u>. 

t The words ore much misused by 
journalists A others. An allusion is 
a oovert or indirect reference, in 
which the application of a generality 
to the person or thing it is really 
aimed at, or the identification of 
something that the speaker or writer 
appears by his words to have in 
mind but docs not name, ia left for 
tbs hearer or reader to make ; It ii 
nent an outright or explicit men¬ 


tion. Allude to has the same 
limitations. Examples of the legiti¬ 
mate use are M e baked at each 
other i rendering which of us hr was 
alluding to ; Though he never uses 
your jinme. the allusion to you is 
obrrioux ; lie is obscure only because 
hr tv often alludev (or only owing b 
h,x Jrequeut uHusions ) lu contem¬ 
porary refills note forgotbn . 

'ilie misuse is seen in:— When the 
tpeaker happened b name Mr. fllad- 
stonr, the allusion tens received with 
bud cheers.r The lecturer thru alluded 
at some length t u the question of 
strikes. 

It mny be added Hint allude to is 
often chosen, out of fuohah verbosit y, 
when tlic dirert mean would do 
better; so When you said • tome 
people canuol tell the Irutb ', were i/ou 
alluding to (did you mean) rnr ? ; 
but tins is rather on abuse than u 
misuse. 

ally, n. 4 v. Accent 2nd »yl„ all', 
all x, ail'd. See VtnoB m -it 4c., 0. 
alma mater. Sec B*TTtnEP o*xa- 
Mirim. 1 SonnutLiiTB. 
almanac. The UED recognises 
this spelling only, 
almoner. The OED give* the 
pronunciation a lmoner, liut as the 
word, though existing ns (part of) 
the title of certain functionaries, ia 
better known in transferred & 
general uses, it is perhaps safe to 
propltcsy that the pronunciation 
ah'monrr, already common owing 
to alms, will prevail, 
almost. For a. quite see Ixcom- 

PATinLES. 

alone. The adverbial use of alone 
with not in place of the usual only 
(more might be done, eh not alone by 
the authorities, but .. .) ia a survival, 
& like other archaisms is to be 
avoided except in poetry or in prose 
of a really poetic type. In ordinary 
writing it is one of the thousand 
Uttle mechanical devices by which 
1 distinction ot style' is vainly 
sought: the following passage shows 
it in characteristic surroundings 

Recourse to porters, whose limited 
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loads arc carried on the head, aarours 
more of operations in the Wert 
African bush than on the Indian 
frontier, so that not atone in the 
region passed through, but in its 
transport will our latest little tear 
wear an interesting <t* uiiiuuo/ aspect. 
This censure docs not npply to the 
adjectival use ( Jt is not youth alone 
that needs . . .), in which nut L alone 
arc usually separated. 

& I'outnaca. The Trench phrase is 
& 01 tlrauec or A fonts oulranee, never 
d Cautronce. Those who use Trench 

[ ihrnscs to suggest that they arc at 
ionic with French should accord¬ 
ingly be careful to write a oulranee. 
Tor those who use them merely ns 
the handiest way of expressing 
themselves the form that >s com¬ 
moner in English is ;is good a* the 
other, It docs not lay them open to 
the charge of pedantry. .So with 
double entendre for Trench double 
entente , now de plume lor nom de 
eurrre, morale for moral » locale for 
Jocof, chorale for German Choral, A 
other*. 

already. The adverb if so spelt ; 
see -t.u-, -L-, 4 ; this does not nlTcct 
the use of the two separate words, 
os in Tell me when if is all ready j 

Cf. ALTOOETUItll. 

alright. See all wcbt. 
also. The word is an udverb. A not 
a conjunction ; nevertheless, it is 
often used in the latter capacity 
where and (also), but ako, or as well 
as, would be in place. In talk, 
where the informal stringing on of 
uftcr-thougbts is legitimate, there is 
often no objection to thin (tlemember 
your watch A money; also the 
tickets); A the deliberate after¬ 
thought may appear similarly in 
print ( The chief products art hemp A 
cigars ; also Jeters}, But it is the 
writer's ordinary duty to settle up 
with hi* after-thoughts before be 
writes his sentence, A consequently 
the unassisted also that is proper to 
the after-thought gives a slovenly 
oir to Its sentence. 

Ciwtf aUention has been paid to the 


history of legislation, also \A also} 
fo that of religion. /We arc giving 
these explanations gently as friends, 
dbro (mid) patiently as becomes neigh * 
boun. /' Specuil' is a much over¬ 
worked word, ti being used to mean 

C J in degree, oho [hut uUu| peeu- 
in Kind, f Mr. Surmruschein's 
volume will show . . . Shakespeare'a 
obligations to the ancients, also Jas 
well as] the obligations of modern 
writers to Shake * peart, 

alternative. 1. .f//rr»/nfhT(h/) had 
formerly,besides tlu ir present semes, 
those now belonging only to alter- 
uuUily) ; now that the differentia¬ 
tion is complete, confusion between 
the two (Frenchmen have become 
accustomed to these changes of front 
in German polity, singular methods 
which consist in Mossing alter natively 
hot A cold) is still Jos cx rumble, 
because less common, than between 

DEFINITE A DLHMT1VT. 

2. There arc also difficulties about 
the correct use of the nouo allerna- 
twe, for dealing with which it is 
necessary tu realise clearly its differ¬ 
ent senses. These are now distin¬ 
guished. with illustrations that may 
serve to show what is idiomatic A 
whot is not 

a. Set. especially pair, of possi¬ 
bilities from which one only eon be 
selected ; Ibis is often practically 
equivalent to choice. The only a. is 
Success or (not A) death. We have 
no a. in the matter, 

b. Either of such pair or any one 
of such set. Either a. is, any of the 
aa. is, both aa. are, all the oa. are, 
intolerable. The aa., Ike only aa., 
are success A (not or) death, 

c. Second of such pair, the first 
being in mind. We need not do it ; 
but what is the a.1 We must do it; 
there is no (not no other) a. The (act 
lhe other) a. is to die. 

d. Other of such a set, one at least 
being n mind. If ae decline, what 
art the aa.? The only a. is to die. 
Vcru may s ay lighted or lit or alight; 
there is no other a. The only aa. to 
U art gas A (not or) candles . 
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although. See thouob. 

•Ho. Pi. - 01 ; see -o(E)s 6. 
altogether. Confusion between thli 
A oh I ogclher is not uocommoo 
(Until at tail, gathered altogether 
again, they find their way down la the 
tur/./A long pull, a strong pull. <& 
a pull altogether./Great efforts hetoe 
been made . ,. to bring the troops oul 
ther in brigade i. dt even t'n 
oni. All together should have 
been used in each). Altogether is 
right only in the senses entirely or 
on the whole. 

alto-relieve. PI. -o.s; see -o(k)s 0. 
Preferable forms arc the Knglish 
high retief & the Italian alio ritteoo. 
aluminium. See m. 
amalgamate. Sec -atadlk. 
amateur. The best pronunciation 
{■ g'matdl, the next beet hmotGI'; 
It ll high time that vain attempts at 
giving the French -cur should cense, 
•Inee the word la in everyday use 
among the uneducated. Cf. u- 
oukuh, A sec Knr.Ncn raoKUNCtA- 
IION. 

amsaedly. Four syllables; see 

•HOLY. 

nmbldsxUolroui. Spell without the 
-e-; sec dext(k)iiouh. 
lme damnhe. See Frkvch words. 
ameliorate makes-ruUe; src-Aai-K I. 
amende honorable. Sec French 

WORDS. 

amenity. Pronounce -mfn-; tin- 
restoratJon of -nx n- (Latin or toe nut) 
It pedantic ; see False quantity. 
America, c v The use of Ameriea 
for the United Slates A American 
for (eilisen) oj the U. S. is open to as 
much A as little objection os tbut of 
Kngland A Bnghshl,man) tor Great 
Britain (A Ireland), British, A 
Britan. It will continue to be pro¬ 
tested against by purists A patnoti, 
A will doubtless survive the pro¬ 
tests. 

A msrvsilkx See French words. 
amid, amhtsl 1. Both are Liter* 
Aar word*, subject to the limita¬ 
li one of their kiad. 

S- Aa to the alternative forma, the 
OBD state* that 'Then is a ten¬ 


dency to use amide 1 mote dlstribu- 
tively, e.g. of things scattered about, 
or a thing moving, in the midst of 
othersThis may be true, though it 
is difficult to establish ; to take a 
phrase quoted from Thackeray, 
amidst the fumes of tobacco would, 
by the OED tendency, be changed 
to amid, which is not in fact more 
natural. Another distinction that 
may be hazarded is that amid has 
dropped out of ordinary use still 
more completely thun amidst, A is 
therefore frit to be inappropriate in 
many contexts that can still bear 
amidst. When tec And amid In a 
[►uaxage of no exalted or poetical 
kind (A certain part of his work . . . 
must be done amid books), our feeling 
is that amidst would have been less 
out of place, though among would 
have been still better. 

among, amongst- There is cer¬ 
tainly no brood distinction either in 
meaning or in use between the two. 
The OED illustrates under amongst 
each of the sepornle senses assigned 
to among; it does, however, describe 
amongst as ‘ less usual in the primary 
local sense than among, A. when so 
used, generally implying dispersion, 
intermixture, or shifting position 
Such u distinction may be accepted 
on authority, but con hardly be 
made convincing by quotations even 
nn the liberal scale of the OED. 
It is remarkable, at auy rate, that 
one of the forms should not by this 
time have driven out the other (cf. 
on A upon, although A though, while 
A whilst, amid A amidst). The 
survival of both without apparent 
differentiation may possibly be due 
to tbe unconscious desire for euphony 
or ease; few perhaps would Bay 
amongst strangers with among to 
hand, amongst vs is easier to lay than 
among ms. Some confirmation of 
this is found by comparing tbe ratio 
borne by initial vowels to initial 
consonants after amongst with tbe 
corresponding ratio after among ; 
reckoned upon the nineteentb-oen- 
tury quotations in tbe OED, tbit 
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ratio is four times as high for 
amongst as for among; though the 
total number of quotations is too 
small to justify the belief that this 
proportion prevails generally, it 
probably indicates a tendency. It 
may be said with some confidence 
that (1) among is the normal word, 
(2) amongst is more usual before 
vowels, but (3) before the, which 
so commonly follows as cosily to 
outnumber all other initials, the two 
forms art used quite indifferently. 

amoral, non-moraL See a-, an-. 

amour, firing established in Eng¬ 
lish, A not likely ever to be expelled, 
it is better pronounced with the 
normal English accent (k'moor). 
Retention of a foreign accent un¬ 
doubtedly discourages the popular 
use of a word. & if the word is worth 
having at oil tills is very undesirable. 
See French pronunciation. 

amour-propre. Sec French words. 
l amiy usually gives the meaning as 
well, A, if as well, then better. 

amphiboi(og)y. See Technical 

TERMS. 

ample, used as an attributive ad¬ 
jective in the sense plenty oj (A t has 
a. courage ; there is a. time ; a. op¬ 
portunities were given) is legitimate 
only with nouns denoting immaterial 
or abstract things. It ii often 
wrongly attached to nouns that, like 
tiulfer, oil. water, coal, denote sub¬ 
stances of indefinite quantity ; We 
have a. water Jot drinking, There is 
a. coat to carry us through the winter, 
ace wrong. The misuse if perhaps 
traceable to four line* of fsisc 
analogy: (1) a. is common, A cor¬ 
rect, with such nouns as slabting, 
cellarage, accommodation . ammuni¬ 
tion, cattle, money, plant, rolling- 
stock, which, though used concretely 
as collective* for the real concrete* 
stable, cellar, apartment Ac., powder 
Ac., beast, coin Ac., machine Ate-, 
waggon Ac., are strictly abstract 
word* - supply of; (2) though There 
is a. coal is wrong. The coal, or Our 
coal, is a. is not wrong; the explana¬ 
tion is that the coat, our coal, denotes 


a quantity, A Is an abstract phrase, 
though coat is a concrete word ; this 
is only possible when a. Is predicative 
A not attributive, but It naturally 
misleads ; (8) there are many words 
that belong sometimes to (be Fuller 
class, A sometimes to the stabling 
class ; linen may mean either the 
material (a. is then wrong ; so ffe 
tore a. linen for tol/ n-doten shirts), 
or supply of linen articles (a. is then 
right ; so They will start house¬ 
keeping rc-ith a. linen, plate, Cb 
crockery) ; (4) other words with 
whieh In their concrete sense a. Is 
wrong may in some figurative or 
abstract sense take it; a ship may 
have a. water (i.c. space) to turn in. 
though the crew cannot have a. 
water to drink ; A a, butter may 
mean plenty of flattery though not 
plenty or butter. 

amplify. For inflexion* sec Verb# 
in -18 Ac,, 8. 

amputate make* amputable ; see 
•ahle 1. 

amuck, the familiar spelling, due to 
popular etymology, but going back 
to the seventeenth century A well 
established, should be maintained 
against the Didacticism amok. 

amusedly. Four syllables if used ; 

see -edly. 

amuilve is best avoided. It serves 
in fact (though differentiation might 
have taken place) no purpose not 
better served by amusing | A Id 
■pile of its actual age it always 
suggests either ignorance or Novel- 
TV-UENT1NC. 

an- See a, an. 

anachronic, anachronistic. The 
long form is better (I) because owiog 
to the places of its accents fftnakrfi- 
nlk. anA'krool'ttJk; ef. ankltronlxm) 
its connexion with Its noun is more 
instantly apparent. A (2) because it 
Is therefore commoner. 

anaoofattbon, aoMOfe. See Txca- 

SnCAL TEEMS. 

anagogs. See Gun a. 

anagram. See Technical nun, 
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Analogy. I. a* a log/c*l re¬ 
source. 2. Ah hii influence in word- 
formation. tf. As h corrupter uf 
idiom. 

1 . Ah n logical mumw. The 
meaning of analogy in logic ih gi\en 
under TxniMC'AL tkrus ; we an.* 
herp little cunnYmril with it ; it in 
perhaps tin* lia^rc of Inosl human 
can elusions, il* liability lo error 
being ciilii|iefi*>u 1 i*<i for by the fre¬ 
quency will* winch it ix I be only 
form of rawing uvniluMc ; but 
it* hlcrurv. Hot lls logical. value IS 
whnt we Iwivp now to il>• witti. Ifs 
111 entry merits lire I nut Ik* ponded 
out in u.iyone who knows tin- 
Fumbles. or who bin read the essays 
i»f Huron nr Montaigne, full of 
inurfogic* that Hash out for the 
length or ji Imr or so »V are gone : 
Money iv !il.< much. uol «•/•*/ milt s* it 
be Mfirctld. Wb.il dors iwnl pointing 
out tx unfurl uiuitelv its dement — 
Uie deadly dulUh'ss of the elalNimlc 
nrttllriul itimlogv favoured I»y journ¬ 
alist* win* Hunk il m-eessary to 
write down t*» llieir audience A* make 
their point plain to the meanest 
capacity. Tin- journalist lias a \ivw 
upon the rnirpimutmii of the War 
Oflirc & llie right refill ions Ih'IWitD 
I’lirluimr/it, the Secretary of Mate, 
the Omimamler-jn-Cluef, * tlic 
minor oflirmh. Ur my* »hat lie 
eun. directly, in favour of ho. view ; 
A then, lest ’ our people ’ should 
miss the point, lie gt»e* on Cn trans¬ 
port them into a great housrltuhl or 
Mtntr. A explain what ennfusinn 
would result rf the owner did nut 
arrange on a particular plan the re¬ 
lations of nmjnrdoino, butler, rook, 
A footmen, or of land-agent, truants, 
grooms, & gardener*. ‘ Our prupli' * ?s 
no more familiar with major dooms & 
land-agents than with Commander** 
in-Chief, & so he finds it well to rejient 
with cmphnNiard dull nets about the 
type what he bosargued dully enough 
about the antitype. Specimens fully 
bearing out this generalized descrip¬ 
tion are too long to quote ; but the 
following gives a fair idea of the 
essential stupidity of these fabricated 


analogic*, against which no warning 
can be 1 no throng; they are on u level 
with talking to u bclioulboy about the 
pun-puff; let it be lead A compared 
with the money 11ml is like muck : 
The Offernment are pltiyiiig Ute part 
of a vuiit entrusted uilh the tt or/: of 
guarding a floor beret lift enemies. He 
Ttfux,'M it* let them i it at once, bid pro- 
mlrs thru t tci/h « large bug of gold, 
«l- ul the none tune hands them out 
ti enm hnr mu pin strong mo ugh lo 
break down the tlunr. Thai i.t the 
Umcrnnirni's u.t a at pit sen 'in* the 

j f uum «1* safeguard,ml the integrity 
i if I hr l'mint kingdom. 

J ?. As an inllm inr in word-forma- 
. tii'ii. in ihi' making of words, A m 
i tin* sliapc that tin \ take, analogy is 

■ lh"«li)i'f ngrnt. Quilling a word lo 
cxprevi ab<ul some idea a relation 
j that Mi know by »\p;*rii'liiT lo lie: 
j CNprrwuldr nlxnit mUht ulr.if., wc 
i Ul •ply to t li<- mol or stern associated 
wilu it wind strikes n*. as the miiiic 
treatment that hus been applied to 
lliosc others. Tluil is, \.v n:.ike I lie 
! new word mi the nilrdorv of the old ; 
' A in mnciy-niiie eases mo tnuke it 
j ngbt, bring all old hands at the job* 
. for cadi of us, tii t lie course of a day, 
make* large numbers of words that 
lie luis never keen in a dictionary or 
grammar, A* for which his only 
warrant is merely an unconscious 
conviction that tliev arc analogical; 
nnirty every inflexion is on instance j 
wc arc taught, perhaps, that the 
past of tall is multi. or the plural of 
ux in oxen, but li'.l tint the past 
of inflate is inflated or the plural of 
book is tooAs ; those forms wc make 
when wc want them by analogy, & 
generally make Ihcm right. Ocea* 
m anally, however, wc gn wrong; 
The total pod mukvny in December 
; teu* /G.;‘J4 so that ujneanU of half 
f/ic electors \cere abstentienU. The 
writer wanted a single word for 
persona guilty of abstention, & one 
too that would not, like abstainer, 
make us think of alcohol: dissension 
came into his head as rhyming with 
abstention ; if that yields, saul he, 
dissentients, why should abstention 
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not yield dfwiintienfx 7 lfecuuse Ihc 
correspondence between Qbstrnlum 
& Uian’iiswn is not quite mi cion? us 
lie assumed ; if iic bad remembered 
dimniin* A abstincre, analogy would 
have led him tu abstmenls instead of 
to abstrutieuts. TJiat is a Inc iicun- 
paper instance of the i.-.lbluhly of 
analogy. A dead specimens inay lie 
Jound iu uny clyoinhigu-ol iJ-eliuiiary 
—acrid in the scum- tint the un- 
boundiK-NS of their nnunjgical Iwmi 

exntw no attention us m hc:»r the 
words. Wild tUmkn of chaotic, 
opernite, dilation. iliimluinil, & dire¬ 
ful, »s malformations t >ci none of 
them has an;, right lo exist c\«rpt 
that the men who made them 
thought of fro* as a |iallc mi for 
ctutus, drama for opera. relate fur 
dilute, manioc for dandy, & dr*ait for 
dire, though eru-h pattern differed in 
Mime essential point from the ma¬ 
terial to Ik* dealt with : Ihc objection 
to Mime ol‘ the words is explained in 
the Mpuratc articles. These mal¬ 
formations. it is true, have now oil 
the rights of words regularly in.uk-; 
they have prospered. k mine dure 
call them treason ; hut those win* 
try their luck with ubstenticuts k the 
like must be prepared to pass f.*r 
ignoramuses. See iilw HvitfUD 
iicnivATlVKS. dr (talking of tpnora- 
muses, for which false analogy has 
been known to substitute ignorawti) 
Lat is rivnAU, 

3. As a corrupter of idiom. That is 
the capacity in which analogy chicliy 
requires notice in this book. Under¬ 
standing by idiom the way in which 
it comes natural to an Lnglishman 
to word what he wishes to express. 
ils opposed to the wavs flint might 
occur to an imaginary being pre¬ 
sented with the hare vocabulary of 
English to make lurmrlf intelligible 
with. & by an idiom any particular 
combination of words, or pattern of 
hrase. or construction, that has 
ecome habitual with us to the 
exclusion of other possibilities, the 

( irsnks played by analogy upon 
Siam A idioms are innumerable. 
01 the following extracts each ex- 


| hiluts nn outrage upon idunn, Ar 
I each is due to the uxhuinpfion that 
Mum- word or phrase may l*c trrntrd 
in u way tli.iL would lie ii-gitmmte if 
another ot roughly the Mime tiitun- 
ing lr.nl been used i ns I end; lllul 
Otmr i* emu in a bracket, name- 
liinn* will) niter native forma 
’/ tuff are copu.d,- uf hrtainp this 
roh>r,furnce. h ,./ nr *h not think ttie 
public vet4 jntf that it/iff will do it 
for uni/lhiui: lets, than u hut \ hey are 
lumeslly convinced to he a real 
veeeMtift (they Imnr-sllv hrln-vc tu 
Ik )./ 'Ihr double link :» v /informed 
•oily lit the rx|K*nihliirc «•/ luboriaus 
j daps «f- nights (ii>k|J .-The feature 
v.nstlfi remarked w/'wi in his style 
, when ran test nip individual ••nine* ww 
! the rom/dete nl iMirph»n win eh the 
| pi rat e s perl Ik- stowed ppmi ihe board 
I (at tent hid)., Thuse reputations about 
: pood husbandry so un;MipiiJur In 
I farmers cl- landlords (unpalatable)./ 
! t ton mama r inherited her relnetuticv 
i tu any step cum promt snip her fuluie 
! pond rrlnlunis with (terninny (re- 

i pugunurc ; nr reluctance to take),.' 
i .Virraf Fnplixh papers nl tribute u 
! desire nn thr pari of Canada to do 
i a little os'fuelling udh the United 
j States (delret. or eoi>|e« lure ; or 
i at tribute to C'nnnda)./I* hether arch 
J a scheme would come under the 
1 eatepory of ‘pi sbhr Ul'Ulff ’ is am* 
J higuous (doubtful)..' IIY should be 
1 sorry to see the sh shiest otwtaele 
*, pinee»l Li/ Free Traders to cm honest 
• d dignified nil hd mu id on the port of 
/ their upponnih (npf>»w cj ; or placed 
l in the way of withdrawal)./(?««’ 

; tions of iniernaliomd law, in which 
I an intimate acquaintance of Scottish 
! jurisprudence was particularly useful 
(knowledge; or acquaintance with)./ 
Mr. 11. Utlluc, who has not often 
admitted to ignorance on any sub- 
jrrt, hat oivnrd . . . (Confessed to 
ignorance : or admitted ignorance)./ 
The Government of this South Ameri¬ 
can Republic are naturally alert to 
the fact that . . . (ajivc, or awake)./ 
The newspaper reader tcAo was scared 
by placard* which alleged to give 
aulatniic news of the naoal crisis 
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{purported, or professed)./ff u more 
probable that the forecast is imperfect 
than that the German Government has 
withdrawn its precious compliant* 
to the whole demand (oonsent; or 
compliance with)./ 

Three are all casual lapses, each 
revealing that the writer is hot a 
master of idiomatic English, but not 
caused by any widespread misappre¬ 
hension of the meaning of particular 
words. There are. however, words 
whose sufferings under analogy ore 
more serious, so that the unidiomstic 
substitute lends to supplant the true 
English; some of these, dealt with 
In separate urlirlcs, arc : as tori! a* 

— besides; see well); anticipate 

- expect); advocate (- recom¬ 
mend) ; aim ( -purpose) ; claim <- 
assert); due to (- owing to); equal 
9; FOIST (-fob); feasible ( —pos. 
slble) ; hope (-expect); oardly 2 
(-no sooner); in order tiiaT(-so 
that); inbtil(- Inspire); oimjvioue 
(-Inscniible); possible (-able); 
prefer (-wish rather); heoard 3 
( —consider); SUPERIOR 3 (• better); 
VARIOUS (- several). See also the 
general articles OsjECT-snorruKO, 
Slipshod extension, 4 Cast-iron 
idiom ; 4 examples of wrong ana- 

of less importance, will be 
found also under forbid, intimidate, 
lethargy, measure, motive, oppor¬ 
tunity, prejudice, privilege, propen¬ 
sity, resentment, stigmatize, sufficient, 
tend, the more (the S, 0 ), linger, 4 
valve. 

analyse is better than analyze, but 
merely as being the one of two 
squally indefensible forma that hn 
won. The correct but now impos¬ 
sible form would be analytiie (or 
mdytise), with analysis! for the 
existing analyst ; sec also -ist. 

a n s p — st, anaphora. See Tien- 

NtCAL TERMS. 

a n a rchism . See socialism for 
distinction. 

RnaatrOpiM. See Technical teur. 

anchoret, iDchorft*. The OED 
State* that the two forma are now 
•hastily common. The Bret has the 


two advantages of representing the 
Greek original {anakhOrUls) more 
closely, 4 corresponding better with 
the surviving feminine anchorets 
tone horsiest being now archaic). 

anchovy. Usually ancho'vl; rarely, 
by Recessive accent, h'nchovl. 

anchylou, ankylose. The right 
form would be ancylose. The estab¬ 
lished one Is anchylose, with h in¬ 
serted to preserve the hard sound ; 
these irregular devices are regret¬ 
table, since it is n matter of absolute 
indifference whether the hard sound 
Is preserved or not, while the in¬ 
serted h puts the Greek scholar off 
Ihe track. The form with k, which 
is occasionally used, would have 
secured the sound more certainly 4 
not deceived the scholar. 

anden rtglmo. Sec French words. 

and. 1. And which. 2. Bastard 
enumeration. 8. Commas In enu¬ 
meration. 

1. For and which see which. 

2. Bastard Enumeration. There 
is perhaps no blunder by which 
journalistic 4 other husly writing is 
so commonly defaced at present as 
the one cxrmpliJled in He plays 
good mcket, likes golf d: a rubber of 
whist. Tlw forms of enumeration 
with which we need concern our¬ 
selves in dealing with this are 

He is Y 4 Z (1) 

He is{A,)X, Y,4Z{2) 

He is (A 4) X 4 Y 4 Z (3) 

He is (A,) Y, Z (4) 

N°* 14 2 are the ordinary idio¬ 
matic forms ; 8 is unusual but un¬ 
objectionable ; 4 is exceptional, 4 
used onty as a sometimes justiQable 
stylistic device. The writer of He 
plays 4c. (who surely is not, 4 cer¬ 
tainly ought not to be, indulging in 
stylistic devices) thinks he is using 
N» 2, but is In fact using N“ 4, with 
a N° 1 as one of its members ; he 
thinks the items of his enumeration 
are three (as they would have been 
if he had Raid 4 lexer a rubber), but 
they are in fact two; he thinks 
he Is avoiding the unusual N° 8 
(which would require 1 1 tikes goIf dt 



loot* a rubber), but is in tact avoiding 
the normal N* 1 . 

The test for this now prevalent 
slovenliness Is fortunately very 
simple : in a N» 2 (i.e. in the form 
we all habitually use for enumera¬ 
tions of more than two items) there 
must be nothing common to two or 
more of the items without being 
common to all. In the //« playt 
example the word likes is common 
to the golf A whist items, but hns 
no relation to the cricket item. In 
the following examples, numerous 
because the temptution presents 
itself in different forms of greater or 
less insidiousness, what is common 
to some but not all items is in roman 
type; corrections are added in 
brackets ; but it may be said in 
general that insertion of the missing 
and, from which ignorant writers 
shrink consciously or unconsciously, 
is usually attended with no more 
damage to cophony than that repeti¬ 
tion of essential words by the fear of 
which Elscavt rmunos, in all its 
distressing manifestations, is pro¬ 
duced ; there is nothing to offend 
the ear in lie play* good cricket, it 
likes go IJ A a rubber of at ill. 

lienee loss of time, of money, A 
tore trial of patience (reduce to 
a N» 1 with a N» t in its first 
item:—time A money. A)./Penn't 
tetteri are courtly in tone, full of 
friendly advice, A affectionate wishes 
(reduce to 1, with a 1 in second 
item it full; advice A)./lt wts 
terse, pointed, A a tone of good 
Aumour made it enjoyable (reduce 
to 1, with a 1 in first item :—terse A 
pointed)./ lie Ian hit ideate, is mil 
read, a toner of poetry, A a student 
(reduce to 1 with a 2 in second 
item:—it is)./Uis workmen sre 
better touted, better Jed. A get a third 
more in wages (reduce to 1 with a 1 in 
first item housed A Jed)./ lie toe 
not advanced nrflA the rapidity of 
Sir A. B., trio tens ' called' at the 
Middle Temple in 18M, became 
a <?.C. in IM5, A a Bencher in ISOO 
(reduce to 1 :—who, after being 
called). /MoUke had rerrwiled, trained. 


A knew by heart all the me* wider 
Aim (reduce to I with a 1 in first 
item :— tad recruited A trained A 
knew)./ Unemployed workmen gather¬ 
ed before the buildings, hooted tbs 
prince ttAcn Ac entered Item, A on 
tie departure (reduce to 1 by placing 
a comma before gathered or removing 
that after buildings)./. .. Neipptrg, 
aha countcrmumruvrcd with oigit- 
oncr, good judgment, A would not come 
to action (reduce to 1 with s 1 in 
first item:—uigdanee A good)./ 
Make some tacnfice in order to pass 
(Ar Appropriation Bill, the Finance 
Bill, the Expiring Loirs Continu¬ 
ance Art, A make preferij uifA . . . 
(reduce to 1 with akin first item :— 
Bill, A ttt Expiring). - Poe it /oifs 
to include many popular superstitions, 
does not evidence any great core in 
its rompoeition, A ile arrangement it 
amateurish (correct into 2 -it IS 
amateurish in arrangement)./ The 
Protertirmist method is eclremely 
wasteful, quickly exhausted, inflicts 
the maximum of injury on con¬ 
sumers, A on the great majority of 
producers (the blunder is double ; 
make two 1 s wasteful A quickly 
exhausted; it)./In 18HS Ac rode in 
Australia, Africa. A two years ago 
he rode over the Pyrenees (reduce to 
I with a I in first item :—Auslralia 
A Africa)./l.ighl is thrown upon 
Herrick’s friendships, travelling, bis 
life as a Canlicr, A as I'icar of 
Dean Prior (double blunder ; reduce 
to 1 with s J in each itemi— 
Herrick's friendships A travels, A his 
life both as). 

A few bsd enumerations are added 
for which earekasness rather than 
a wrong theory seems responsible. 
The centuries during which the while 
man kidnapped, enslaved, ill-treated. 
A made of the black a beast of burden 
(i* made a beast of burden of; or 
A ill-treated the black A made him a)./ 
lie has been successively Governor of 
Use Gold Coast, has done good work in 
Hong Kong, A has gevemed Natal 
(has successively been : Coast, dons; 
A governed)./Many of then author¬ 
esses art rick, influential, A art 
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surrounded by sycophants who . . . 
(<* surrounded)./It \s true be bus 
worked upon old material, has in¬ 
dulged in no more serious research 
than a perusal of the English «1- 
French eh mon ies of the age d‘ most 
of the modem works drilling with the 
subject (material <t* indulged). 

3. And 4 commas id enumeration*! 
or tin* (A,) X, Y, & 7. form stx-h 
Us : — Jivcfy man woman <1* child 
was killed ; Jtlue hrir.cn <0 grey 
eyes ; Hlu«- eyes skies «0 ties ; An 
honest sober d* industrious mail ; 
Same French Latin it' other words 
have been borrowed). 

There h IIU ugrcvmciit ut prwnl 
on the puneluaUnl) ; we may see : — 

lCuerjf man. tcmnrm, «b child. rra» 
killed ; Every man. woman, *1• child 
was killed; Every man , wimon d* 
ehild. wus killed ; 'Every man, woman 
± child ivas killed. 

This licence. however. often leaves 
readers helpless nguinxl ambiguity; 
e.g.. if the comma after the last ilnu 
is a mutter of indifference, the render 
faced with A party formidable, in¬ 
telligent . d' numerous outside the 
House cannot possibly tell whether 
the li nn tut ion outside' 4 c. applies to 
ulJ three adjectives or only to the 
last ; A if the cumniu before the 
and is indiUcrcnl. In* cannot tell 
whether, in All the most imnortanl 
documents, declaration* d' resolutions, 
which comprise the American con¬ 
stitution . he hus three separate items 
(dot'll menu, dcclurutitm*. resolu¬ 
tions), or whether the second &. 
third arc the two items that make 
up the first. 

The only rule that will obviate such 
Uncertainties is that after every 
item, including the last unless u 
heavier stop is needed for indc|>cn- 
dent reasons, the cumins should be 
used (Fiery man, woman, d- child, 
was kilted ; They kilted every man, 
woman, tt* rAi/d.}. 

Accordingly, art the ambiguous ex¬ 
amples above, a comma should be 
inserted after numerous, 4 one after 
declarations. Those examples are 
actual extracts from newspapers, & 


more such extracts follow, with 
corrections :— The only plan is , . . 
to bring all the resources of the Poor 
Law, tnc local author *tic* *, i chanty 
to bear on the rest (chanty, to)./Little 
mure than reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, it' Kinging is taught (singing, 
is)./This humourist, sentimentalist, tfc 
not too rnrrrerd ugnustic must find 
life packed tritb entertainment ( agnos¬ 
tic, mast)./ The cost of renting, repair¬ 
ing & improving transferred 
buildings (repairing, «L* improving, 
transferred)., The modes in which / 
now fed, desire, d: tlunx ar/KC out 
of the modes in which 1 have pre¬ 
viously done so (think, arise)./The 
design cl- scope of it do credit to the 
organism d* planners, the artists dr 
architecti, <(• the men of husincKs who 
bia'c worked together in preparing it 
(business. reAo. Mihinterjirctation is 
obviated ; for the relative clause 

f robably belongs to all the itenw)./ 
he smooth grey of the brrch stem, 
the silky texture of the birch fc the 
rugged pine d- oak (6ircA, cfc. With¬ 
out tins, pmc 4 oak have silky 
texture). 

One concession, however, must be 
made. Among the example* cor¬ 
rected above there are none of the 
type in which several adjectives 
enumerated as (A,) X, Y, & Z arc 
attached to u following noun. The 
rule would require us to write They 
have blue, brmcn, d- grey, eyes : Some 
French. I Alt in, d* other, words have 
been borrowed. These being intoler¬ 
able. it is clear that n loophole must 
be made : & an anulogv that will 
serve is offered by the invariable 
form of the corresponding enumera¬ 
tion without and. Logic would 
require A sober, honest, industrious, 
man ; but we wiitc A sober, honest, 
tndusfnous man ; & the same licence 
must be recognised for Some French, 
Latin, d* other i cords, 
anfianttao. PI. -os ; see -o{e)8 8. 
anemone. Puzzling to pronounce ; 
an emine^nec), not on enemy, gives 
the order of consonants. 
an«lt, apart from its use in Scotch 
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law-courts, where it is in place, i* 
chiefly met with in letters to the 
press ; that is, it is a favourite with 
unpractised writers who, on their 
holiday excursions into print, like lo 
show that they possess gala attire. 
J-iee Archaism. A newt is often found 
in the company of dubious syntax 
tc sense, ns in iVir,— Your rrmurks 
today on the result of the Canadian 
election anent Vic paragraph in the 
Philadelphia Itcrord is, / am glad to 
tee, the first 6ign of real appreciation 
of ... (is should be are ; & he ifl Hot 
glad thut it is the ./for/ sign), 
aneurysm, not aneurism. The y is 
due to Greek eurut wide ; the false 
form suggests the totally different 
sense nerwlcssness; ef. mkslmuiuan- 
TntJtfuu. 

angel. Talk of an a. is a Gkntlll- 
ism. 

angina. To sav h'njln a was long 
regarded as a sad lapse from Latin- 
ity, A Anji’na wus cxjvcrtrd of all 
educated persons. Progress in 
Plautitte prosody hit* revealed that 
the i was short in Latin, A OED 
gives precedence to A'njlna. See 
False quantity. 

angle n., angle v„ angler. The 

noun angle (Osh-hook) is now hardly 
used except in the Battered orna¬ 
ment brother of the a. The verb is 
chiefly a stylish synonym <»ct 
Workino & eiyumi words) for 
fish. Angler, on the other hand, has 
a real use, since fisher i* archaic, & 
fisherman is assumed, unless context 
forbids, to moan one who makes bis 
living by fishing with hets. 

angUce, -ci. See unvr. 
Anglo-Indian. For ambiguous 
meaning, see mulatto 4. 
ankle, and*. The -k- is usual, 
annihilate makes • l able ; see - able 1 . 
announce. See Formal words. 
annoyedly. A bod form ; see -edly. 
annuL So spelt, but -Ued Ac.; *ee 

-LL-, -L-. 

annunciation. Prouounoe -*IA-; 

•ee -ClATTON. 

another. For one a. see each 21 


for But that is a. Story sec Hack- 
keyed run as tux. 

Ml is usually pronounced ftnt, 
Without the north-«l-south variation 
between & A qIi (as in can't, grass, 
path), by way of differentiation 
from aunt. 

an’L Sec be 7, 

antagonize. As a synonym for 
oppose, resist, neutralize, counteract* 
the word is recogniKrd in diction¬ 
aries ; but the OED quoin lions for 
it arc far from impressive, A it may 
safely la- stud thut the ncroMons arc 
rurc indeed when one of those wort Is 
would not he preferable in it. It 
docs appear in those ■i-uscb in 
modern journalism, hut perhaps 
never without producing un effect of 
vulgar display ; see Work ini) & 
stylish wuuus. One or two quota¬ 
tions may t»e given in which there 
con be no doubt of the meaning i— 
Socrates ends by saying that we should 
antagonize gambling on the ground of 
it* 6 ting bad basinets d* not as being 
bad morals./Every attempt to sub• 
stiiute coercion for persuasion is a 
reversion to the very ideals which 
Labour coltertwely professes to on- 
tagonixe./The Democrats have gii>en 
notice of a drfrnwnafton lo ontagonixr 
this d- all other Bills for . .. The last 
is from the 01‘il), whirls states that 
this use (person opposing thing) is 
American English only ; the first 
two examples show that it has since 
appeared in Knglund ; it is lo be 
hoped than it snuy Dot last on cither 
side of the Atlantic. 

But a. has nnother sense in which it 
does good service. & should certainly 
not l»c bun ncd. Thnt is to rouse or 
incur ike hostility of. to expose one- 
self by one's action lo Vie enmitu of. 
This sense probably comes also from 
America, where it is commoner thsn 
in England ; but its usefulness is so 
obvious that we should welcome it. 
As the OED has only one example, 
a few quotations may be worth 
giving to enable readers to judge of 
its merits ; it should be observed 
that the idea is not oppose, though 
opposing is Implied, but something 
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more complicated * perhaps Dot 
otherwise expressible in one word :— 
Rut the President was afraid to 
antagonize Senator Aldrich <* the 
other leaden of the Stand-pat Repub¬ 
lican*./Rather than antagonise the 
too New England Senator* on wham 
the woollen manufacturert were lean¬ 
ing, he signed a re-enactment of the 
notorious Schedule K./The Reci¬ 
procity BUI was patted; but by 
pressing it through Congress Presi¬ 
dent Tift antagonized balk the. Stand- 

E tiers <tt Ike Insurgent Republicans,! 
time, wilh his militarist impulse in 

3 1. had a rare gift fur forcing 
lo dissent from Aim ; no one 
more successfully antagonize 
from a lecture-platform an audience 
assembled wilh the most docile inten¬ 
tions./We art heartily in faoour of 
doing nothing to antagonize the princes 
* chiefs of India./Tenderness to 
Germany would not hare conciliated 
that country dr would have antagonized 
our A Hies./The Cetera mml witl seek 
to employ its majority to carry out a 
home programme that will antagonise 
the eleetoTM./lt assumes infallibility 
dr warns off critics in a tone of deter¬ 
mination sufficient to antagonise the 
man who approaches its findings wilh 
an open mind. In tome of these 
estrange would paw, but Lo moot it 
would be unauitable. 


anUtma. PI. -not. 
antepenult. Set Tech vr cal mil 
Anthony l< ipelt with ft pronounced 
without h. 

anthropoid. Either Anthrfi'pold or 
t'nthropoid ii legitimate ; see Fuji 
QUANTITY. 

anthropophagi. See Geer* o. 
anticipate. 1. A. makes -poble ; 
m -uu 1. 

a. Unldiomatio me. Exhibitions of 
footing Bert, of course, anticipated to 
take piece on Monday./This book, 
which, tee repeat, might hesoe been 
anticipated to contain a manifesto of 
the aims of the young intellectuals 
V America, presses lobe... /A note¬ 
worthy act, which may be anticipated 
to have far-reaching effects in the 


future of the Balkan situation. The 
OED hu nine separately numbered 
definition!, ft 85 quotations, for 
anticipate. None of the definitions, 
ft none of the quotations, suggest 
the possibility of such a use as is 
seen in all the above newspaper 
extracts ; the writers have thought 
their Sentence* with the homely 
expect. which would have served 
perfectly, ft then written them with 
the Formal word anticipate ; Ana- 
uxir bas duped them into supposing 
that since It vaguely resembles 
expect in sense it must be capable of 
the same construction. 

anticlimax. See Trcmoor. terms. 

antlphlofflstine ftc. See Check q. 

antipodes. Pronounce &ntl'pod£E. 
Though antipode- is said still to exist 
as a singular [Selfishness is the very 
antipode of self-love), the modern 
idiom is to use the plural form only, 
treating it as a singular when it 
means thing diametrically opposite 
(The antipodes of selfishness is self- 

antkraartsn. Both this * antiquary 
were formerly used as adjectives ft 
nouns. Now that anf apiary has been 
restricted to the noun use, ft anti¬ 
quarian has become chiefly adjec¬ 
tival, the absolute restriction of the 
latter to the adjective use seems 
very desirable. 

Anti-SAXOvum, There are, in¬ 
deed, no anti-Saxonista, properly 
•peaking; that is to say, anti- 
Saxonism is not, like Its verbal 
counterpart Saxonism, a creed ; but, 
If it it not a creed, it Is a propensity 
ft a practice that goes far to account 
for the follies of Saxonism, ft it hem 
named on that ground. Happen¬ 
ings ft forewords A forebears ft bird- 
lore ft wheelman ft bett er ment are 
almost justified as a revulsion from 
the turgid taste that finds satis¬ 
faction id transpire ft materialise ft 
eventuate, optimism A mentality, 
idiosyncrasy ft psychological moment , 
proposition A protogowisf, In con¬ 
nexion tenth A with reference to. All 
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of these Me now In constant use, * 
often misuse ; that the meaning of 
many of them U vague is a recom¬ 
mendation to one kind of writer as 
saving him the trouble of choosing 
between more precise synonyms, £ 
to one kind of reader as a guarantee 
that clear thought is not going to be 
required of him ; a further account 
of the attraction of such words will 
be found in Love OF THE long wobd. 
Others src chosed not because they 
are, like these, in constant use, but 
because they are not; to say nomen¬ 
clature instead of name, replxea for 
copy, premier foe firei, major fur 
greater , rvinee for shew, malnutrition 
for underfeeding, prior to for be/ore, 
is Avoidance or run oavious; A 
Pedantic nuMoua suggests guloritij, 
cacophonous, osculalory, sartorial, it 
cochinnation. 

Anti-Saxonism, then, is here used 
as a name for the frame of mind that 
turns away not so much from the 
etymologically Englisb vocabulary 
as from the homely or the simple or 
the clear ; it may perhaps lisve beeo 
observed that the word giveo above 
sa preferable to replica was copy, 
which is no more Soxon thin replica ; 
it is more English, for sll that, just 
ss ridiculous it more English than 
riftWe. Renders who would like to 
study the effect of yielding to the 
practice will find quotations under 
nearly all the words thst have been 
given as specimens, in their separate 
articles ; A for others half a dozen 
are here collected, most of them 
containing rather a misuse than a 
mere use of the word concerned 1 - - 
But he had the mart tremendous 
optimism in the future triumph of Ms 
cause./Plearing * original also are 
the landscapes in lrhsrA vegetation is 
given the meticulous signiScsaoe 
reminiscent of the douanier Rous- 
teauJln the Small Rodent Rouse, 
the Echidna was busy sucking up his 
milk supper through his long bill, 
oblivious to the ccmesdroppers./Nei¬ 
ther Prance nor Great Britain amid 
indulge lu such an eventuality rd the 
present functtm./The Ss. increase 


in the price of coal may not material¬ 
ise after all. 

antlstropbe, anttUnali. See T*ca- 

N1CAL TESCU9. 

antitype. See rmt. 

anxious. The objections made to 
it in the sense eager (lo hear, Improve, 
go, Ac.) as a modernism, A In the 
sense calculated to cause anziety ( It 
is a eery a. business \ J’on mill find 
her an a. charge) as an archaism, are 
negligible ; both are natural deve¬ 
lopments, the lirst is almost univer¬ 
sally currant, A the second is still 
not infrequent. 

any. 1. Compounds. Anybody, 
anything, anyhow, anywhere, an y- 
n hen, anywhither, are always single 
words ; so also the adverb anymtse 
(but in any true); for anyone, any 
one, see one; any teay is best written 
us two words (J cannot manage it any 
way) except perhaps when It means 
at all events, ho tracer that may be, at 
any rate (Any way. or Anyway. 
I can endure >1 no longer) ; aJ any 
role, not ot anyrate, 

2. We is the most generous man of 
l know. 

common idiom, which looks 
Illogical (of all I know being the 
logical form) Is no doubt defensible 
as a development or survival of the 
archaic type Caesar, the greatest 
traveller, of a prince, that had ever 
been. Of there means In the way of, 
A we should now write for instead 
of it. But that sense of of being 
preserved in this Idiom alone, the 
idiom itself is not likely tong to 
resist the modem dislike of the 
illogical. It therefore seems desir¬ 
able to avoid such things as:— 
Edward Prince of Wales is the 
eighteenth who has borne that title, the 
mast illustrious, perhaps, of any heir- 
apparent in the world (mart illus¬ 
trious than that of any). /The Standard 
Oil Company is cr edi t e d with having 
the largest Eastern trade of any 

American enterprise (of all American 
enterprises; or a larger trade than 
any other). 

aarist. See Txcmcai. Ran. 
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4 oatranea- See 1 l'outrancx, A 
French wanes, 
ipsr^u. See French words, 
iml Par plurul see -ix, -lx, 4. 
apbaaroalx, xptuUo. See Tech- 

K1CAL TERMS. 

aplomb. See Far-itcn words. 
Rpoeope, spodosks. Sec Tecumcal 

TERMS. 

apophthegm should be so s|*lt, A 
pronounced i'pofttlira. The word 
Is not ■ popular one ; to drop the pb 
In spelling conceals the derivation ; 
A there Is no more reason (or drop¬ 
ping It In sound than for that con¬ 
version of it Into p in diphthong A 
diphtheria which is a notorious 
vulgarism. 

■poslopssls, a posteriori. See TECH¬ 
NICAL TERMS. 

E lite. See Pronunciation, 

t t. 

APOSTROPHE. See Possessive 
put ruts. A -ed A ’o, for some points 
concerning its use ; A, for the sense 
In rhetoric, Technical terms. 

RppRl'lj. The double 1 is better ; 
see -Lie, -L-, 8. In any case -lied 
Ac., see -Li-, -L-, 1. 

Rlpipansge. Either form will do; 
oppa- is perhaps commoner in 
general, A apa- in learned, use. 
apparent! ly). 1- Either pronuncia¬ 
tion (-Bent, -Srent) Is legitimate; 
see False quantity. 2. For com¬ 
mas before A after apparency, see 
THEREFORE. 8. HEIR Oppamt. 

appeared is liable to the same mis¬ 
use as seemed with the Perfect 
infinitive. 

appendix. FI. -dices (-ait) or -discs 
(-1*11 see -ax, -ix, 4. 
ap p licable. See Recrssive accent. 
apply. For inflexion! see Verb! in 
-ix Ac., «. 

•PPOaltlon. See Technical teems. 
a pp r a isal. See -al nouns. 

ap p rui ata makes -ciahle ; tee 

•ABU I. 

Mpfedallo n. See K3ATIOK. 
*&nbm d *«nahxi # eampntatd 
HBlta. So hr u the words are 
liable to oonfaskm, l.e. at rjaoayroa 


of underitand(ing), the op- forma 
denote the getting hold or grasping, 
& the com- forma the having hold or 

full possession, of what i» under¬ 
stood. What ia beyond my appre¬ 
hension 1 have no cognisance of; 
what ifl beyond my comprehension 
I am merely Incapable of fully 
undertUnilinff. To apprehend a 
thing imperfectly ia to have not 
reached a clear notion of it; to 
comprehend it imperfectly is almost 
a contradiction in terms. / appre¬ 
hend that A i$ H advances an 
admittedly fallible view; l compre¬ 
hend that A is U states a presum* 
ably indisputable fact. 


apprise, not Aze ; see -iseX-ize. 
appropriate, v., mates -priable ; 

ICC *adle 1. 

a priori. See Technical terms. 
apropos is so clcarlv marked by its 
pronunciation as French, & the 
French construction is, owiug to 
d pronos de boiler, so familiar, that 
it ia better always to use of rather 
than fo after it; probably to is 
partly accounted for by some con¬ 
fusion with appropriate (Ilie inter¬ 
polation of stories that were nof 
ahe>ays strictly apropos to the country 
through which ux were passing). See 
French words. 


apt, liable. Followed by to with 
the infinitive in the Reuse* hcnnng an 
unfortunate tendency (apt), exposed 
to a risk (liable), the words ore «o 
near in meaning that one of them 
(liable) It often wrongly uaed for the 
other. It may perhaps be laid down 
that apt ia the right word except 
when the infinitive expresses not 
merely on evil, but an evil that la 
one to tbe subject. Tbit ia ao, A 
therefore liable It right, in IFe are 
l .lobe overheard (being overheard la 
an evil to ua); MatinJe-hal nearer* 
an l. lobe intuited ; The goods art 
I. la suffer. It li not ao, A therefore 
apt ia the only word, in :— Canes 
are a. to come home to roost (the evil 
la not to the euraea. but to the 
c a rter); Damage it a. to be done; 
UtHnbt bate an a. to cause tit- 
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temper ; Difficulties art a. to occur; 
lexers' cows are a. to be broken. It 
i> usually not bo, A therefore apt is 
usually the right word, in i—He is 
a. to promise more than be can per- 
form (but liable, if the evil suggested 
is the shame he feels); Cast iron is 
a. to break (but liable, if we arc sorry 
for the iron A not for its owner). 

Since liable is apt to encroach, & 
dpi Is liable to suffer neglect, the 
best advice is never to use l. till a. 
has been considered A rejected. 

aquarium. PI. -uni, -a ; sec -tiu. 

Arab, Arabian, Arabic. With ex¬ 
ceptions for o phrase or two. such fti 
gum arabir, the three adjectives arc 
now differentiated, .4rah meaning 
of the Arabs. Arabian of Arabia, 4 
Arabic of the language or writing or 
literature of the Arabs. So wc have an 
Arab bone, child, girl, chief, skeikh; 
Arab courage, fanalics.fatulism. tradi¬ 
tions, philosophy-, the Arabian gulf, 
desert, fauna At flora ; Arabian gales; 
the Arabic numerals; on Arabic 
word; Arabic tcriling, literature. 
Arab A Arabian can sometimes be 
used indifferently; thus on Arab 
village is one inhabited by Arabs ; if 
It happens to be in Arabia It Is also 
on Arabian village, A may be called 
by either name; the Arab tear is one 
with Arabs; the Arabian war Is one 
in Arabia; A the two may be one. 
Also Arabian may still be used instead 
of Arab of wbst belongs to or goes 
back to the past, as Arabian records, 
monuments, philosophy, conquests. 

arbitrate makes Arable ; see -able 1 . 

»rbo(u)r. Keep the -u-; but see 
•our A -on. 

arch, adj. Por meaning see 
JOCOSE. 

arch-, arch*-, are*!-. Though the 
preBx ore*- (chief Ac.) Is pronounoed 
arch lo all word* except archangel A 
its derivatives, the longer forms are 
always pronounced arfcl: so ureA- 
Jifr. (-eh-), but archiepiseopal 
(-k-) ; archdeacon (-cb-), but arati- 
diaecmal (-k-). The eh is hard In 
archetype, archimandrite, Archimedes, 
architectonic, arcAsfranr. 


ARCHAISM. A certain number of 
words through the book are referred 
to this article, A such rcfeienoe, 
where nothing more is said, is in¬ 
tended to give warning that the 
word is dangerous except In the 
hands of an experienced writer who 
can trust his sense of congruity I 
archaic words thrust into a common¬ 
place context to redeem its ordinari¬ 
ness are an abomination. More 
detailed remarks will be found in 
the general articles Incongruous 

VOCABULARY, REVtVAIR, SUBJUNC¬ 
TIVES, A Wardour Sinner. Parti¬ 
cular words under which the ques¬ 
tion of archaism la discussed are 
a nent, anide, aught, bounder,, break- 
fast, burthen, chide, choleric), con- 
fident (n.), dereinsdo, except (conj.), 
jail (autumn), forebears, forenoon, 
gotten, A airbed, parlous, perchance, 
sandblind, save (prep.), subtle, sur¬ 
cease ; A a few specimens of those 
for which the mere reference de¬ 
scribed above has hern thought 
sufficient are albeit, baslurw, belike, 
betwixt, broidery), certes, damsel, 
fortune (vb), peradventure, quolh\a), 
A whit. 

archipelago, PI. -os; see -o(k)a T. 

*Mo(u)r. Keep the -u-; but see 
-oua A -or. 

ana. For synonyms see eielp. 

ore, b. When one of these Is 
required between a subject A a 
complement that differ in Dumber 
(these things ... a scandal), the verb 
must follow the number of the sub¬ 
ject (ore, not is, a scandal). The 
wages of sin is death is an archaism ; 
we do not now say his wages is, but 
ore, a pound a week ;' A we do not 
say a pound are, but is. Ms wages ; 
when, as here, subject A complement 
can change places without alteration 
of sense, so that it may be doubted 
which is which, the verb must agree 
with what precedes, A Dot with 
what follows; when, however, the 
undoubted subject happens, as In a 
question, to follow, the verb agrea 
with It, as Bui mAaf proof are, not 
is, these tacts of posts theory/. la 
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SO 
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accordance with these rule*, are k is 
should replace the roman-type U k 
an Id i —Apparently tchal that school 
desires to ter are pipe-clayed A bran- 
buttoned companies of boys./But the 
moral inconsistencies of our con¬ 
te mp or ari es It no proof thertef./The 
page* which describe how ... it 
a typical piece oj dceeriplion./The 
only difficulty in Finnish are the 
changet undergone by the item./IPhat 
ie really practical about soldiering in 
the field are long marcher, continuous 
operations . , ,/What ire want are 
800,000 or more Territorials. 

Drgot. Sec Frlncii words. k, for 
meaning & use, Jaiioom. 
arguing In a circle. See Tecunical 
nun. 

argumeoturD ad—. Sec Tecbnical 
nun. 

arise, in the literal acniei or getting 
up k mounting, haa given place 
except in poetic or archaic use to 
rise. In ordinary speech k w riting 
it mesne merely to come into exis- 
tenoe or notice or to originate from, 
A that ujually (hut cf. nrto prophets 
a. from lime la lime) of euch abstract 
subjects ie question, difficulties, doubt, 
occasion, thoughts, result, effects. 

Ariatotele'on, Aril lots lion. * The 
latter more commun 1 —OED. Cf. 
MxrnivTUPRKUAN, Herculean. 
arithmetical. See raooaaaetow. 
armadillo. PI. -os ; ice -o(e)s 7. 
armeblanche. SeeFaaNrx words. 
armhuoe. Pronounce ar'mbtb, not 
armTitla : lee Hiccaair* accent. 
amu>(u)r. Keep the u ; but tec 
-oca A -oa. 

anus (weapons). The singular ie 
lata, rale, A beet avoided. Instead 
of describing a particular pattern of 
riSe or eword u • a beautifully 
balanced arm it It worth while to 
take the trouble of remembering 
weapon. We do well to eacrlBoe the 
exhaustive brevity of The report of 
8 fire-arm was heard A riiE am¬ 
biguity with gun, inaccuracy with 
pistol, or extravagance with pistol, 
ryk.ee gnu. —unices, of eouree, we 
have the luck to hit upon shot. The 


only aenae In which the ringolar li 
idiomatic (either arm —cavalry or 
infantry ; each arm -cavalry. In¬ 
fantry, A artillery) ie made tolerable, 
perhaps, by suggesting the other 
arm A being interpreted ae branch 
of the service (cf. the secular arm), 
army A navy. This, the familiar 
order, ie rightly corrected in toasts, 
public speeches, A the like, into 
Naoy <b Army, hut where pre¬ 
cedence is not in question It ie both 
needless A impossible to get the 
correction accepted, 
around is, in British UK. a dis¬ 
appearing variant of round. It le 
Mill the norma] form in certain 
combinations, as a. A about, ((he 
air) a. A aioos (us), all a. (are signs 
oj decay) ; A it can be used without 
being noticeable in a few of the 
senses of round, ss staled a. the table, 
diffuses cheerfulness a. her, spread 
destruction a. But it is hardly 
possible to say winter comes a., all 
the year a., win one a„ send the hat a., 
a room hung a. with pictures. Iraue( a. 
the world, show one a. American 
usage is quite different; among the 
examples in an American dictionary 
are the following Impossibilities for 
on Englishman lie went through, 
but I ran a.-, lie turned a.-. The earth 
turns a. on its axis; Co a. to the post 
office; The church a. the corner; too/ 
a. the city. 

arouse. The Relation of this to 
rouse is much bkc that of arise to 
rise s that is, route is almost always 
preferred to it in the literal sense A 
with a person or animal as object. 
A. Is chietty used with the sense* 
call into existence, occasion, A with 
such abstracts as suspicion, fears, 
cupidity, passions, as object of the 
active or subject of the passive :— 
This at once aroused my suspicions ; 
Cupidity is easily aroused Not 
I shook his arm, but failed to a. him. 
arpeggio. PL -os ; ace -ofx)a 4. 
arrant makes -cst ; see -br A -kvt. 4. 
arrtds. See Axchusk. Its modem 
vogue Is no doubt attributable to 
Charles Lamb. 
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nrrtore-peua**. See FjuureB nous. 

Arrive. For the Absolute actus 
nook success at recognition sec 

Gallicisms. 

■nb. See Technical teams. 

Art. For Ibc broad distinction be¬ 
tween i. A science, see scibnck. 

articulate, »b, males -loble; see 

-ABLE 1. 

Artiste. 1. The word is applicable 
to cither sex; artist* A artistes 
AA a phrase for male A female per¬ 
formers Is a mere blunder. 

2. In the sense profational linger, 
dancer, or oiler public performer, 
article serves a useful purpose ; It Is 
best restricted to this use. In which 
It conveys no Judgement that the 
performance is in fact Artistic; if it 
is desired to Intimate that s cool, 
tailor, hairdresser, Ac., or an artiste, 
makes his occupation Into a fine art, 
artist, A not arfisle, is the right 
word -—He it quite on artist; iVAal 
an artist' 

Arty, -to. See -rr, -ie, -t. 

AS. I. Equally at. 2. Causal at 
placed late. 8, At to. 4. At if, at 
though. B. At, relative pronoun. 
8. Omission of at. 7. At - in the 
capacity of. 8. Case after OS. 8. At 
a fan. 10. At mil at. 11. At 
foDow(i) Ac. 

1. For the illiterate equally at (good 
Ac.), see equally. 

2. Causal at placed late, at mean¬ 
ing since, because, toeing that, for, 
Ac. To causal or explanatory as- 
dnuses. If they Are placed before the 
main sentence ( At be only laughed 
at my arguments. Igat* fi up) there 
is no objection. The reverse order 
(I gave it up, at he only laughed at 
my argument!) Is, except when the 
fact adduced is one neoeuarflv 
known to the hearer or reader A 
preaent to his mind (1 need net 
tronrfote, at you know German), In¬ 
tolerable to anyone with a literary 
ear. AH good writets instinctively 
avoid it; but, being ouiunoa In 
talk, it la much used in print also br 
•h* Who have not yet learnt that 
Otoajntolioo is an ait A that sen¬ 


tences require arrangement. The 
first passage quoted suggests the 
kind of writer most HebVe to this 
mainly illiterate weakness; the 
second A third, with thdr successive 
oj- clauses, exhibit the total lack of 
ear tiiat accompanies It; A a few 
other gross offenoes are added :— 
One it pleated to find 11 at Mr P, 
Gannon rtiti mairuaint hit form, at 
be won He Open Challenge cup in 
face of each opponents at . . ./The 
Sunningdati man, indeed, pul up a 
mart siren nous ft hi, at hit 1B4 
equalled the Mat of... Mr Carlisle's 
golf, however, wot much more con¬ 
sistent than Mr Gannon's, at to bis 
two TVs Mr Gannon opposed on 82 
* a 72./They strongly adiorale a 
diminution on He prlroleiiSi duly, as 
ii would lead to a great increase of 
work, si being largely used for in- 
dusiriul purposes, at coat it scoter 
here./The reduction of He interest 
on Italian Contolt repretenu a eery 
great roenf for the young kingdom, 
as U slows trial a large credit it 
enjoys, especially abroad, as Hal 
operation could not be carried out 
without He assistance of French A 
German bankers./Frivolous applica¬ 
tions art fully guarded against, at 
there must accompany the application 
a statutory declaration./The Gcmem- 
merit hoot been induced to take tbit 
course at they are much impressed by 
the great value of He discoveries made’/ 
The sketch of Milton's life it inserted 
in Hie volume as it illuttraut sains 
paintt that occur in the Sonnets. 

S. At la. This has a legitimate 
uae—to bring Into prominence nt the 
beginning of a sentence something 
Uut without It would have to stand 
later (At to Smith, U it xmpouibte to 
guest what line he will tale); it has, 
for Instance, been wrongly omitted 
in t WIdler He pubtithen will re¬ 
spond la Sir Charlet Stanford'! 
appeal or not it it too early to speak 
with any confidence. A spurious 
Imitation of legitimacy occurs when 
as Co introduces what would even 
without it stand nt the bead of the 
sentence, aa in i Asia horn for such 
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reinfor ewe Hit are mailable this u 
quite another matter ; onul 1 a* to 1 
& * this A: the order lit unaffected ; 
the writer has chosen to grl out of 
the room l»y a hre-cscapc mIicu the 
door wits 

Apart Ironi this, it is u.stiully either J 
a slovenly Milwliiutc for some simple I 
pri’piisitmn < l* toper no /m/m at la [ofj | 
a ivum/in x dal if./She had been Mirra*- \ 
tir ai tti |ulnml | his hunting, /here of I 
business as to |uponl it- tuck l>r. ' 
Thorne had been xuntmoncJ. itan- J 
tered himself as to [on I bn men tvnnt \ 
of shill /The munufarturrr rum plants { 
that tvrrtfthtng as to |cofuvriutut] the \ 

future i* lift to lUr whim of the hoard 
of Trade..', I singular degree of rant if 
pM'nils ns to | among) the earlier 
editions of this roinnun) ; «w entirely 
iiUomi* (77ir only pm ids on which the 
Uut'rnnnrnl found fault nrre |ov /o) 
the Tenituiirnt .Settlement and as lu] 
the system on n huh . . .' Von a*L Iht 
pertinent question («s fo| haw many I 
of the doctors tidio signed the jdrdge 
were practising It appeared to be 
aomenhat uncertain pit b»| whether 
the new doth* scheme i could be com¬ 
menced nt the Tilbury or the Albert 
Dock out./Asked Jim /«| what effect 
the arrest of the players uould hair 
on the American tour. Mr. Yeats 
said . . ./With the idea of endeavour¬ 
ing to ascertain |n.i tn\ Mi*. Doubt is 
expressed \a* foj uhrlhee this mil 
uffecl the nt nation.. The question (tor 
to] hou' for the Sultan mil . . .). 

As illicit Ik- njui'lwl, those who 
put their trust in u phrase that is 
usually either vogue or otiose urc 
comtuntlv betrayed by it into 

omtive bud grammar; (riles* it 

as some evidence us to whom the 
various idem belong (i.c. us to to 
whom). A different dunce according 
as to whether the child is a mole or 
a female p.e. m-cording us the rhilil 
is). 'It ix P/ien to douU us to what 
extent individual swing prevails, and 
-Vi» ft™ people aeem to agree as to 
whnt extent if w one country and one 
race (i.e. us to to wlmt extent).//* is 
not quite clear us to what happened . 
(This implies the ungrammatical As : 


to a hat happened is not clear instead 
of the normal JIThzf happened ix not 
clear)./ The question docs not relate 

solely to the possibility of Mr. Whii- 
u/.cr accepting appondmeut, but also 
us to whether any snore suitable 
candidate can be suggested relate 
its to * Y—relativity would seem t» 
Ik* us upsetting 1o I'nsciun as to 
Kuchil). The popular favourites: 
The quedion a* to nhcthcr. The doubt 
axtnuhcihrrsttUiK almost be included 
among the utigrammutleal develop* 
men Is, snne Mr doubt or question 
demand* an unhreel question m 
snnple ap|Kisilion : in such form* us 
Ifuubtx are expressed ns to ivhclhe i. 
the * iih to * is not incorrect. but 
merely repulsive; An iNfnrifu^ 
a next urn therefore remains as to hont 
fur science mil vrtmdc us with the 
fsrrer may lawfully t* written ; The 
intertilling Ac. may not. 

* A, J. ii. thonnh . These should 
■in nimbly I'l 1 Mli.wisl by a past 
coudition.il, .V mil by «present form 
(HunHI. mil ti l II ; could, mil can : 
Jut. not dors: icon or toerr, not is ; 
knl gnat, mil hat gone ; bine, not 
hums). TIk- full form of the incor¬ 
rect ll it scanned cunoiodg, as if 
mere scanning will resolve iis nature 
is II is scanned curiously, as it would 
U* scanned if mere scanning would 
resolve i nature | A I he omission 
ut it ttw thl hr scanned Iruves rroufd 
rrsflhr uilrhallfKd. .-Is though, uhout 
which I he name dcmuliNlratiua is 
not passible. is precisely rquivii- 
lent in as if, & is subject to the 
mine rule ; A the rule applies 
to Hie still more elli[itn-ul use of 
ciilier form in esHnrn.itimu (.-Is if, 
or Ai though, you didn't [not don't\ 
kwKc that!) u% well ux to the use 
with an expressed mam sentence. 
The mi stake of putting the verb in 
a prrft-iil tense is especially common 
after if looks or xecmx. where there 
is the insutlk-icnt excuse that the 
clause gives a supposed uctuul fact; 
but it is spreading so fast tliat 
sometimes the supposition is ad¬ 
mittedly false Hut tt looks for the 
moment as if these will [tooaid] hat* 
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to be abandoned,; It lank* as if a new 
lot »f men hat* [had] sprung up who 
will |xrou/dj rrrjmrr tkeir share of the 
public jdunder./ To the observer from 
without it seems a* if there hat [had] 
been iur»( luck of sUigt-rnunagement./ 
Tariff He formers hex received the 
result of the ( umillion eItt tin 0.1 at 
though the•/ no:v exprct[ed\ Canada 
to gne a greater preference to Untish 
goods.. It is nut a> though a sound 
liquor is Jtca> nr wrrrj supplied. 

6. As, nluliVT pronoun. The dis¬ 
tinction U-tween as the relative pro¬ 
noun, ca|a«blc of serving ns subject 
or object of u verb, & ui tin- relative 
adverb, not capable of so serving, 
must be gntMivd if n Hell-marked 

type of blunder is to Ik- a voided. 
Examples oT the blunder urr 
The ratepayers tune no direct voire 
ir* fixing the amount of the lay, ks in 
KfeM'XK'd bp the umtiu-i. ■* The 1 txil to 
lard would be an affirm 1 Visit juud 
by the King tv the limpervr, us hud 
been paid previously In other sove¬ 
reigns.; Home nasty things xcere said 
about him. us huve been muiI about 
others./The decision to send a special 
mission u n id intended os anything 
more thun a mere art of international 
courtesy, as is customary on such 
occasions. / The best substitute is not 
another specialist, but the man trained 
to act for himself in all circumstances , 
us it hat been the glory of our nation 
to produce./1IT/A a speed of eight 
knots, as lias been found practicable, 
the passage would occupy five days./ 
There were not two dragon sentries 
keeping ward, as in magic legend ore 
usually found an duty. If these 
sentences, the faullincss of which 
will probably be adnutted at sight, 
arc examined, it will be seen that 
for each two cures arc possible: 
one is to substitute for or an un¬ 
doubted relative pronoun, surh as 
or tc kick lsuch as is possessed; 
which has been found practicable); 
tbe other is to insert a missing 
subject or object (ru one is possessed; 
as olftria) visits had been paid : as 
such things have been said \ os such 
courteiy u customary ; as it has 
1351 
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6crn our glory to produce him ; as 
it has been found practicable to 
lienm; us Uragmis ore usually 
found), lather met In id of correction 
suggests the Mine truth, ltmt as m 
these K'lilnii'W is iml a relative 
pronoun, X lia« l«ru wrongly 
treated ns one. though an aihcrli. 
The fart in lhat when us is used us 
u relative pronoun the unhcvdrnl 
is never n rumple noun that ha* 
already Ivcn i , \pre*ucd (which must 
be r« |iii-M-ntci| by an ordinary rela¬ 
tive—surh us, whiih, who, that), but 
u verb or verbal notion. or u pro- 
viousdy unexpressed noun, that has 
to Ik- gathered from the mum 
sentence. we eiumot sny Tit 

uffeci poverty, as in now often affected 
(i.c. which (inverty in iifTerled); but 
we can say To tiffed puvrrtfh as is 
now often doin (i.e, which ulfeelmg 
in done). IT this test is applied In 
the ituurrcrt sentence* above., it will 
be found that each antmdcnl of the 
supposed relative pnmmin is of the 
illegitimate kind, a simple expressed 
noun— voice , rial, things, courtesy, 
man, speed, sentries. J t may (K-rlmj* 
occur to the leader that a legitimate 
substitute lor as is possessed by the. 
unions in the first example would 
lie at the unions have. & Unit as then 
represents uAirA twice &. conse¬ 
quently invalidates our rule; that 
it M-ems to do so, however, is owing 
to a peculiarity of the verb have. 
The rate payers possess no voice , as 
the unions do ; the ruiej/ayerx exer¬ 
cise no xyoice, as the uxiviu do ; the 
ratepayers have no voice, as the unions 
(not do. hot) A«iv; have (in the 
sense poofM). being never repre¬ 
sented like other verbs by do, is 
allowed when used where do would 
be sulistitulcd for any other verb 
to take 1 tic construction proper to 
do ; as the unions possess U or do ; 
m the unions exercise one or do ; but 
as the unions have Bi irmly. 

On the other luma, failure to 
recognize that us is a relative pro¬ 
noun sometimes produces mistakes 
of a diOercnt kind :— Kpeiros, as it 
is well known, was anciently »»- 
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ASHAMEDLY 


habit!d by ... (as -which fact, £ it 
is therefore impossible unless os is 
ounited!,/f du not think, as appar¬ 
ently does Mr Thame, that ,,,(«> 
which thinking, he the inversion is 
impossible ; read as Mr Thome 
apparently does). 

0. Omission of as. As is com¬ 
monly but wrongly omit list uftcr the 
verb HKOAnn, especially when coin* 
pliraliuns arise with another as 
simihir to that in Hut it is not so 
much as a picture of the time as a 
study of humanity Unit Starverrow 
Farm claims attention (as as a study 
hns been loo much for even n blerury 
critic's virtue); cf. tin- omissions of 
to in the as to quotations (3 above). 

7. A*-in the rapacity of. When 
this is used, cure must be taken 
to avoid the mistake corresponding 
to what is coiled the unattached 
participle : we cun say lie pace U,is 
aibttce as trader of the opposition, or 
This oJisVc it sis given by him as 
leader, he A him supplying the point 
of attachment ; hut we cannot say 
The difriVe lilueh he tendered to the 
Peers nos given as leader of Uu 
opposition. 

8. Cuse after os. It is n matter of 
no greut practical importance, case 
being distinguishable only in n few 
pronouns, A these pronouns occur¬ 
ring so seldom after as that most of 
the examples (risen in illustration 
will have an srtltUial air ; but some 
points muy be noticed :— a. Some¬ 
times a verb is to be supplied ; the 
right cose must then be used, or the 
ssnee may he spoilt; You hate her 
as much as 1 implies as I hate ber ; 
Yoss Aolc her as much as me implies 
OS you bale me. fr. As is never to 
be 'regarded os a preposition i the 
objective ease after it, when right, 
ll due either to the filling up of on 
elliptic sentence as in a or to rouses 
explained In c A d ; When such as 
her die. She is not so tall as me, are 
srrong. c. The phrases such—-as he 
An,, so —os he Ac., may be treated 
as declinable compound adjectives 
(ef. German teas fttr efn), which 
gins Such men as he are intolerable 


but I cannot tolerate such men as 
him , A'ever teas so active a man as he 
but 1 nener knew so active a man as 
him ; to bon tins construction A In¬ 
sist on writing he always, according 
to the a method, seems pedantic, 
though he is always admissible. 
d. In many sentences the supplying 
of a verb supposed to have been 
omitted instead of repeated, os in a, 
is impossible or dillieult, A the ease 
after as simply follows that of the 
corresponding noun before as ; as 
is then equivalent to as being (cf. 
Greek At de. du Zrm, Ac.); so I 
reropnizrd this man as him who hod 
stored at rnr ; You dressed up as she, 
Vos dressed yourself up as her, I 
dressed you up as her. You were 
dressed up as she; The entity known to 
me as I, The entity Unit l know as me. 
fl. As a fart; see PACT. 

10. As well as ; see m ull. 

11. h'or as eonceru(s), regard(s), 
foiloufs), see coNei.it', pollow. 

ascendancy, ascendant. I. Spelling. 
Though -nnnj is not mueli commoner 
than ■eney, it is better as corre¬ 
sponding to rurcndnnt, w hich is much 
commoner than asrendciit. S. Usage 
A meaning. The ascendancy at, 
Have an or the ascendancy over, be in 
the ascmdnnt, arc the normal phrases; 
in the llrst two ascendant is archaic 
for ascendancy, A is belter avoided ; 
in the third, which is less detached 
than the others from its astrological 
origin, ascendancy is wrong, A when 
used (It is not recorded what stars 
were in Uu ascendency when Winston 
Churchill was bom./Jimmie's belter 
angel tear in the ascendency) is attri¬ 
butable to ignorance. Doth words 
mean domination or prevailing in¬ 
fluence, A not upward tendency or 
rising prosperity or progress, 
ascension used of climbing, instead 
of ascent (she had begun her ascension 
of the hill), is a Gallicism. 
ascertained!;. Five syllables ; see 

■IDLY, 

asexual. See a-, am-. 
ashamedly. Four syllable* If used ; 
see -itDir. 
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Alhtn. See -en adjectives. 
aside does not mean on each aide 
(H'< mi five aside in the suburban 
train ; They urre playing three 
aside) ; a side must be written ; ct. 
£>IXI a year (nut ayrar). 
askance, askant. See Xcrdles* 
variants. Askance is the usual 
form, A the (»K 0 account of a*Aanf 
in: Apparently u Later variant of 
askance. 

aspirate. Sit Tr.ritNicai. 
assassinate makes -no We; sec 

-AiiLi: 1. 

assay, essay, vhs, A different ml »oh 
trwh to prevail by which assay is 
con lim'd to I Ik* nCiijm* lest, A essay to 
the bciim* the OKl> wiyi! 

* Except ns applied to I lie testing oT 
inrhiK assay is now -.an nrehaic form 
of essay,' Ksstiy itsvif 1ms by this 
lime the dignity ol fuelling to in¬ 
cipient archaism ; but the di&tirn-- 
tion should lx- observed, 
asset is a false form ; the great 
popularity, due ehicilv to the sport- 
mg reporter, that it novr enjoys a* 
a saver of trouble to those who'havc 
not time to choose between posses¬ 
sion, gain, adruniage, resource. & 
other synonyms, or to recast their 
sentences into conformity with 
established idiom, is of recent date ; 
A an effort should be made to do 
without it. Most of those who use it 
are probably unaware that, though 
now treated as plural, assets is itscir 
(ef, riches) a singular ; the -f is not 
a plural termination ; French asses 
(enough) being its sourer, -/s renre* 
•enu the French -s; & the right 
•case of the word is that which it 
bus had till lately—what suffices or 
should suffice to meet liabilities. 
The false singular originates in 
incorrect uses like The chances of 
a dividend depend upon the realize* 
of too assets, one a large debt, A 
the other ... See Popularised tecs- 
mcAUTTEfl. A number of quota¬ 
tions are added to show how com¬ 
mon the abuse is, the kind of writer 
that indulges in it, A bow easily it 
®ay be avoided :—Ucame is boes&inx 


splendidly, A though veteran in yean 
he is (an] indispensable |a.J fa 
Middlesex.//ler forehand drive—her 
most trenchant [a. I («trokc).//» intm- 
lifting kites honied by 23-knot destroy- 
trs , resonant lungs are \something of 
on a.] (hcmrc;»t»lc)./7f teas Mr. John 
Jlall u ha sh'M'rit it* that the experi¬ 
ence of year « is (an inmtculublr a.| 
uVirn // evmrs lu the strum of a cham¬ 
pionship (invuluuldrl./A'or ts it 
every doctor who despises club prac¬ 
tice ; many find if a Very handy [a.] 
which they do nut like to lose (source 
of income).// do not regret that the 
Cniauist Party has mudr the subject 
ilx men ; it u it.\ best (a.) (curd)./ 
A» sound a head ns that of inn 
itnxtenre in [a distinct a.J fo sanely 
(of value)./.I Until reputation for 
their tamdrr prriduclinn has been 
eslabUnhed, which in m doubt \u 
lulu able a.\./\The value of cheerful 
sennet is an a.] which the directors do 
not seem to have taken into eomidera * 
bon (flierrfill service 1ms u value)./ 
These examples are one of the greatest 
ia-wf* which the people can possess] 
(poMrwiunti the people rail have)./ 
The net result of my reading &j 
meditation is the conviction that Mr. 
Chesterton is a valuable [a.J of the 
orthodox faith (pillar), 
assign. Derivatives A allied words 
arc pronounced as follows ;— asrign- 
ublc (-ina-), assignation (*Ig*). as¬ 
signat (a signalj, assignor (As)uor'), 
assignee (Ahlnc"). 

assimilate makes -toblc ; sec -a&lv. l. 
assimilation. Sec Tiahnicaj.terms. 
assist, in the seme be present (at a 
pcrformoncc Ac.), if now a Calmo 
l*X ; in the sense help (to potatoes 
Ac.), it is a GkntiikijsM. For a. A 
help,see Workin a AtnrvuHit words. 
association. See -oation. 
anonanos. See Hrricrmow i.f. 
assume, presume. Where the words 
are roughly synonymous, l.e. in the 
sense suppose, the object-clause after 
presume expresses what the pre- 
wrocr really believes, till it is dis¬ 
proved, to be true: that after 
assume, what the a—nmrr postdates. 
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often iw a confessed hypothesis It 
may be towing to this distinction 
that the that of the objed-dauac is 
usually rxpnmrd after assume (the 
omission /» at once felt to lie wrung 
in 1 assume Turkey would require 
such a rasfi par/meat of at host 
1000,000), £ usually omitted after 
presume </ presume • ;»iu Arum* ; J 
assume that you knou j. 
assure, assurance. 1 . These words 
have never found general accept mu-c 
m the sense of paving premiums to 
secure contingent payments, though 
they are us<*d by itiMimncc ofliew £ 
agents. A so uctMonally liy their 
customer*. c*|X*i'mllv when death in 
the event insured ncuiiiM ( life assur¬ 
ance ; assure one’s life) : apart from 
such technical use, insure £ insur¬ 
ance bald tlir Held. 

2. Assure for ensure (make certain 
the occurrence Ac. uf) is now rare 
(Thai tciU ensure, rarely assure, your 
sueeess). 

assuredly. Four syllables ; sec 
-kyily, 

asylum. 1*1. •nt»; sec -cm. 
asyndeton. Sec Tix-jinccai. tcmm. 

1*1. -fii, -ns ; see -un 1. 

-AtABLE. In spite nf the general 
rule given under -aRi.i: l.»r the 
formation of adjectives ill -able 
from verb* in -ate, the short form 
with -at- omitted would Ik* disagree¬ 
ably pedantic in many cases where 
either the verb itself is little used in 
literature, or the dropping of -at- 
amounts to disguising the word (us 
In disyllables, create, vacate, Ac.}, 
or the -able adjective is likely to be 
very seldom used, of confusion with 
another word might result. Thu* 
incufcflte, at least »n the sense in 
whleh its -able adjectivr is Ukcly to 
be wanted, is a technical ml her than 
a literary word ; inevitable is not 
instantly recognized ns from incul¬ 
cate ; inculpable is both likely to be 
understood as not culpable, £ un¬ 
likely to be often wanted ; £ accord¬ 
ingly ineubolabk , xncukatobk, in- 
ciupatable, are leas impossible than 
incubabk, tncvkabk, & inculpabk. 


TJx practice should be to use stable 
where the shorter form is felt to be 
out of the question. Simple refer¬ 
ence to this article under any word 
means that *utobfe is better, 
ataller. See Fiu'.nch words. 
attempt. For teas attempted to be 
done Ac. sec UQVSLK PASSIVES, 
attic. Sec GARRET, 
attorney. 1*1. -rjpr. 
attraction. For the sense in gram- 
nmr see Technic a:, thrum. 
au. Sec a la. 

au fait Sec French words. 
au fond. Sec a ru.vu, £ French 

WOIDH. 

mughL See Archaism ; ftn a. 1 
knout is the only phrase in which 
the word is still current in ordinary 
speech, £ even there all is displacing 
it. 

au grand serJeux. See French 
words. 

aunt. Pronounce nhnt; sec ant. 
Fur aunty, -ir. sre -i:v, -n:, -v. 

au pled dc la leitre, au revolr. See 

French MOIIUK, 

authentic, genuine. The distinction 
mrmnnnly drown between the words 
IS by no means universally observed, 
csjK-nully when either is used with¬ 
out spociul reference to the other; 
but, when it is promt to the mind, 
authentic implies that the contenU 
of a bonk, picture, account, or the 
like, correspond to facts £ arc not 
fictitious, £ genuine implies that its 
reputed is its real uuthnr a genuine 
Hobbema ; An authentic drsrri;>- 
tion ; The Holbein Henry VIJJ U 
both authentic d* genuine (represents 
Henry as he was, ur is really a por¬ 
trait of him, £ is l*y Ilolbein), Tbe 
artificial character of the di *1 motion, 
however, is illustrated by the fact 
lhut authenticate serv es for to estab¬ 
lish cither us authentic or oa genuine, 
authenticate makes -cable ; see 
-able 1. 

authoress is a word regarded with 
dislike in literary circles, on tbe 
grounds, perhaps', that sex Is ir¬ 
relevant to art, £ that the common 
unliterary public has no concern 
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with its superiors’ personality. The 
pubJic thinks otherwise. & may be 
trusted to keep a useful word in 
existence, even though it has so fur 
failed to bring into existence what 
it needs much more, a handy 
feminine for doctor. See Feminine 

DESIGNATION'S. 

autocar, automobile. Now that 
motort'Cnr) has futtv established it* 
supremacy, it would Ik* well if these 
rivals could be cleared away, 
avail, vb. The constructions be 
availed of, avail of, illustrated in the 
following quotations arc wrong 
If economical means of iransjwrl are 
availed of (inode use of)./ So salvage 
appliances could A<»* been availed of 
in time (utilized)./ Walt d Fulton 
bethought lhemieh.es that power mu si \ 
be availed of, <fr not let off <(• uaxW ! 
(used)./A desire to atail of the (juicier 
pAo-sc of national emotion (take ml- 
van lugs of). 

The normal construction if mail 
nnc wff of (/ shall a. myself of your 
kind offer). From tins urc wrongly 
evolved (' with indirect passive, «6p. 
in U.S. T »nys the OKD) such forms 
as TAc offer nos mailed of; the ab¬ 
surdity of this is patent us noon 
as the method it applied to similar 
rvllcxivc vcrla ; because vre can say 
They busy themsc/ixs in paiitics, You 
should rid yourself of cant. Many 
devote themselves to religion, wc do not 
infer that Politics are busied in, Canl 
should be ridded of. Religion is often 
devoted to, are English; us little docs 
aroif oneself of the offer justify the 
offer v as availed of. Il is from the last 
incorrect form that the noo-reflcxivc 
active is logically enough deduced, 
*o that ewail of the offer takes the 
place of the original avail oneself of 
the offer. Available, which perhaps 
encourages the use of these bad 
constructions, lends them no real 
support; its original scum waa thai 
ean avail, k, apart from the $reat 
looseness of usage characterizing 
these adjectives (see -able), what it 
would suggest is rather avail the 
offer than avail of the offer . 


avenge, revenge, vengeanoe. Avenge 
k vengeance ure one jxur, revenge verb 
k noun another. The distinction 
between the two pairs is neither very 
clear nor consistently observed. 
This is natural, since the Mime art 
done under the mime conditions may 
hr described either nsvmgenncr or us 
revenge according to the point of 
view Irotu winch it is regarded. It 
may Ik- suid. roughly, that vengeance 
is (lie making things even l*y no 
offender's bring made to suffer some¬ 
thing more or Jess equivalent to Ida 
offence, Vi Idle revenge is the satisfying 
of the offended party's rcsentuiciit 
liv the same means; one uet may 
effect both, but it will lie spoken of 
by one name or the other according 
to context. Jt is in harmony with 
this Hint the subject of the active 
verb revenge is nnbmmly the wronged 
party. & its object either hi mill for 
a wrong dune lit Icusl indirectly to 
I him. while the subject of avenge ii 
ordiminJy n disinterested party, k 
its object another jK-rxon or n wrong 
done to another. Exception* arc 
numerous, k too complicated in 
their nature to be act forth he 
but the general principle Hint per¬ 
sonal feeling is the thing thought of 
when nveng ?it used, k the equalisa¬ 
tion of w rongs w hen avenge nr on>- 
geanee i* usrd. may ussist choice. 

Misuse* of the verbs other than 
confusion between them ure not 
frequent enough to require much 
notice ; but it may be worth men¬ 
tion that the wrongdoer it never 
rightly the object o! til her, as in: 
The Russian . . .»till airnge as has 
been his custom to aven ge the birds of 
arcy who swooped down upon him tn 
Aia helplessness. 

averse, aversion. To insist on from 
as the only right preposition after 
these, in ipitc of the more general 
use of to(Whal cat's averse to fish?— 
Gray. He had been averse to extreme 
courses. —Macaulay. Mature has pul 
into man an overturn to misery .— 
Locke) is one of the pedantries that 
spring of a link knowledge. If 
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averse mount originally turned uwuv, 
A a la Latin for uwuv, tin* did not 

I irrvriit even I he writers of clnsmi-al 
«ulm from using the dative after 
atemus ; in»r. if it hud, need it 
prevent us. to whom the original Ac 
physical sense is not usually present» 
from using after outrae A merxinu 
the prcjnisilinn that lu st lit< I heir 
true sense of (harbouring) dislike, 
avocation, Originally n railing si*ay, 
an interruption, n distraction. was 
for some tune commonly tew-i as 
u Hvnonym for «-oration or ru/fi/ig, 
with wlneh it is prn|K-ily in uni*- 

thesis. This iijimim is now Jess 
conilimn, A the wold is generally 
used rn the plural, a |>eisun's uvi,ca¬ 
tions living the things lie devotes 
time to, his pursuits or engagements 
ill general, the affair* hr has to we 
li» ; his vocation ns Mich is hcilhrr 
eseluded from, nor nercssunly in¬ 
cluded in. Ins a vocal mlis. 
AVOIDANCE or THE OBVIOUS in 
icrv well, provided that it in not 
itwcU obvious ; liut. if it K, nil is 
■poilt. KxpcI eager ur greedy liom 
your Rent vine in favour of nrnf. A 
your reader wants tn know why you 
nave dune it : if he enu Imd no 
better answer than that \ou arc 
attitudinizing as an epicure of word* 
for whom not lung but the rare i» 
good enough, or, yet worse. Unit you 
are painfully rndeuvminng to impart 
Rome niueh needed unfaimliarity to 
w idtttitudc, ho* lev ling towards you 
will la* woiuething that m not ad¬ 
miration. The obitom is belter 
than obvious avoidance of it. Aw- 
body could hare written * (’form ’ who 
had not been [as Mr. tUsher is known 
to be} on avid collector of pantomime 
traditions d* retie*..‘ Everythin# is 
just in a stale oj susjtendcd animation. 
<t the House, instead of being in t/j 
usual bustle on account day. is 
devoid. /Lord I*onsd<mnt has done 
the Liberal Party a good turn by 
putting Tariff He form to the front ; 
ubouf Jbtj there rati be no dubiety./ 
If John never ‘ finishes * anythtng 
else, fu can at least claim by sheer 


j lub'iur to hair completed over flve- 
•cure etchings. There are some who 
would rather wv eager A empty & 
doubt A h hundred in those sentences 

Hum «oit/. devind, dubiety. A five- 
scare ; A: there ure sonic who would 
not ; the examples arc typical 
mom'll to Hurt tastes. Avid As 
dubiety are not \< t hackneyed in the 
fund ton of escapes tram the obvimin ; 
they will he so one day if Un-ir 
*|u:ihfi< atoms in this kind arc apt>re¬ 
nal rd. A tticvi their viitue will be 
K«mr. 

Several words can be thought of 
lh.it have I wen through tins course, 
i Marling us vatianU lo? the business 
■ word. I hex have Imcu so seized upon 
, by llmse who scorn h> talk like otlier 
I j.ro|*le ns til heroine u badge by 
I winch we luuv know them; after 
| which they pass into general u*o by 
j Uh* side of llie word* to which they 
wtrv preferred. giving the language 
! iwirs of useless synonym* that have 
j kisl whatever distinction there mav 
I ihun* have Ikyii het #«*n them. Sucii 
Words aie cryptic, dual, funic, force¬ 
ful . forrzi'urtf, A tinllir, ius used 
wit I tout Hie juxtdW-.it nm of uncial 

j meanings instead uf vftsi nrc, double , 
easy, forcible, preface, A Trench ; on 
all of these except cryptic {a word 
whose ante function itcnu to Ik- that 
winel» is our subject 1 comment will 
Ik- found in their separate articles ; 
u few cxumpli -0 of the use* depre¬ 
cated lire :—''A sensible young man, 
! of rough but mild manners, <t’ Very 
! seditious '; this description, except • 
I ing the first clause, is somewhat 
! crypt ic. ■ The eombinaiion of cricket 
! d- nnruig ‘ blues ’ is very rare .- the 
' late J. H\ Dale was the last Cam- 
1 bridge man to cam the dual distine- 
J lion. The ‘dual event' is perhaps 
j already. & will surely soon be, upon 
| us. / The reunion of a Labour <fc 
Socialist World Conference has not 
proved to be so facile to arrange as it 
appeared./' J blame the working of 
the Trade Board' said Mr. Xexoey, 
forcefully, ‘ for keying wages at an 
artificial figure './The theme is a big 
one, covering, we art told in a fore* 
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zcord, those comprchruxnx acts d- 
aspects of jwJiry which . . . 

Other nrtielci* roiituining rvlrvant 
matti*r arc auV£NTVI»oxk, voot- 
inc, forenoon. mavue, nomkn- 
rLATrnr, ri;iti.hant, paid 2, 3, 4 
hiinm: \b. 

avoirdupois. Pronounce aVcnlr- 

pnix. 

avouch, avow, vouch. The living 
Reuses of the three wnnbi arc dis¬ 
tinct ; Imt, ns a good deal of confu¬ 
sion has formerly prevailed lutwern 
them, the dictionaries arc not very 
helpful In inquirers, pn*\idmg <pn*- 
Lil.ons under each lor smses Hurt 
now belong only to one of the 
others; it ih therefore worth wlulc 
to state roughly the modern iu».igc. 
.finurfi, nIueli is no longer in com¬ 
mon use. meant gnuranbv, solemnly 
u\er, prove by assertion, inarhlain 
the truth or existence of, vouch for. 
(.1 mirurle avouched by the testimony 
Million ;i uerr ready to irrnurh 
the react contrary ; Offered lo uvourh 
All innocence with his sword). .Iisnc 
means own puhliely to, make no 
seiTet of, not blinnU from admitting, 
acknowledge one’s responsibility for, 
(Trti/iA- what one is ashamed to rarru ; 
Aro\ird liinixc'f my enemy ; .Iroiord 
his determination to be rarnfied; Al¬ 
ways averts.Sc ef.in the rontrnry sense 
difovou’f, his apenls). I ouch is now 
common only in the phrase pour A for, 
which has taken the place uf cnwurA 
in ordinary use, <k means pled pc one's 
word for (If iff you vouch for the truth 
°f il f \ I can vouch for his respecta¬ 
bility). ^ 

avowedly. Four s\ llablcs; see 

-11DLY. 

await, wait. Await Is always transi¬ 
tive, but wait is not always intransi- 
tivc. J am awaiting to hear your 
decision is not English; J await. Sc 1 
wail, your decision arc equally good. 

awake, awaken, wake, waken. 

Awake has past awoke rarely 
awaked, 4 p.p, awaked rarcly awoke ; 
wake has past zooke rarely (& that 
usually lo transitive sense) waked, 


AY 


4 p.p. t caked rarely icoke or tooken ; 
awaken k U'titra have W. 

1>Itlnu*lmn between the forms is 
(bilieult, hot with regard to modern 
usage rertiUi point > may be made:— 
(I) It’aAr is the ordinary working 
verb (Vo« wilt wake the baby ; Some¬ 
thing :iy de tue up ; / should tike to he 
naked nt : lf'iUr the echoes), 
lor which the others arc substituted 
to add dignity or forniahly, nr to 
Mill metre, or ns in 3 nr t lu-lovr. 
{-» H'r/fcr alone has (4 that chi illy in 
wuking) the Rinse be or remain 
tnva/.e (Sleeping or waking ; In out 
waking hours ; This kept we wak¬ 
ing). (it) .Itivdr 4 mcnAm nre 
usually preferred to the other* in 
ligurativc senses (H hen they invoke, 
or were wink curd, to their danger ; 
This ut omy. re,take lint suspicion ; 
The national spirit tnvoice, or ir us 
weal;rued ; A rude awakening). 
(t) Waken k a realm tend to be re* 
6t riel id to the transitive sense; 
when he wakens is rarer fur rrken he 
wakes than that will widen him for 
that icill wake him. f.1) In the pas¬ 
sive. weaken 4 waken urc often 
preferred to awoke k wake, (primps 
owing to unecrtuinly about the p.p. 
forms of the latter pair ; if wakened 
me is rare for it woke or uaked me, 
but / was wakened hi/ it in common 
for J was waked or woke or wolun by 
it ; see uho the tilUnirtive forms in 
3 abuse. ( 0 ) f'/» in very commonly 
appended lo ictike , rarely lo woken, 
k tuirdly at all lo atcaAc k uwaken. 

mwty. For onee d* away see once. 
For cmm»d array with ice Ahcuainm. 

awkward. Sec -eh & -j.st, 2 . 

axe. The spelling ux, though 
* better on every ground, of etymo¬ 
logy, phonology, k analogy * (OED), 
is w> strange to 2tKh-c. eye* that it 
suggests pedantry 4 is unlikely to 
be restored. 

axis. FI. ares (-cx. not -Iz). 

ay, aye. The word meaning yes is 
pronounced 1 , 4 the word meaning 
ever is pronounced &; but which 
spelling corresponds to which pro¬ 
nunciation is disputed ; the nautical 



Ay, Off, air in usuully written thus ; ■ 
& a>K in prnhuhlv thr nunnumcr 
tpelUng now for (tit; on the other 
Imml (hr tif/ri Amv il in umciI, though 
-f* izmy there lx- snLcr)<h<l for the 
plum] termination. Ay (i| \e*i, 
<jyr (u) ever, m-ciiia likely to pres all ; 
hut the mitlmrily of the Olil) is oh 
the other aide. 
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babe, baby. In I he primary mump 
bub 1/ is now the regular form, JSs tela' 
arriitur, poetic, i*r rhetorical. In 
figurative u* , babe implies giulrlrsN- 
ness, innocence, or ignorance, A baby 
unimuilirtrK.s. 

b&bOO. I'rimounpe hah’hi*). J‘l. 
-ui>* ; i ter -<>( Kb *1. 

bacomift). I'rooounrc hft'k/irah. 
The spelling with -t is commoner m 
Knglbh, A Unit w it bout -l in French. 

bacchanal, bacchante Ilacclmnnl 
A bacchant arc lx»tli used of males nr 
females, or muli-.i A females, luit 
with a tcnilcncy to he restricted to 
males j bacchante is used of femules 
only. Ilucchnnt is always pro¬ 
nounced bft'kont ; bacchante Uukft'nt, 
hft'krtiit. or hakft'ntl. liner haul has 
bacchant i or terchantis \ bacchante 
has bacchantes (-U or -it/). 

bacillus. PI. bacilli : sec -us, A 
Latin plural*. For the meaning, 
arc ScmzoyYCTmi. 

BACK FORMATION. A dictionary 
dcliniliim of tt»c term is ; Making 
from a sup|xmixl derivative (as lazy, 
bant inf;) of the mm-existent Word 
(laze, tent) front which it might have 
come. It is natural to guc»s that 
the words xcavenprr, darkling, A 
flridirmi t arc formed from verbs 
■eniTM.se A darkle A a noun grid, A 
consequently to use those verbs A 
noun if OCCAM on arises ; those who 
first used them, however, were mis¬ 
taken, A were themselves making 
the words out of what they wrongly 
took for their derivatives ; similarly 
hoofing is not formed from bant, but 
il the name first of n man. A then of 


his system, out of which the verb to 
bnnt mils niude by back formation. 

TIus will perhaps sufficiently explain 
the references made here A there lo 
this urlirle. Some buck formations 
are not generally recognized as such, 
A have the full still us of ordinary 
words, c.g. dtugti'isr (from t/iugnom), 
drmese (ln>m drowsy), mdie (from 
sideling •» sir/idom,'). grovel (from 
grarelhnp, an nil verb). But more 
often they are felt to be irregular, 
A used only ns slang or jocosely ; so 
: mriu.i.i:, (imm:k, donate, enthuse , 
hcomntCy luajjtcky okati:, prucc'ss (go 
in procession), Tesurtrtt, mutate. 
Other urtu lcs that may be looked 
»t are uiiindi.k. conk, DAHK1.K, 
KlI.rilATi:, (illlD, CUI.HIU.A, A HALVE. 

bock of as a preposition is un Ameri¬ 
can, nut a British, idiom, 
backsheesh. See hahmikcsh. 
bacterium. M. bacteria ; ere -um. 
For the meaning, sec -SciuzOMY- 

badge. For synonymy, see sign. 
badinage. Fitmounec hft'dlnahzh. 
baggage. As applied to the belong¬ 
ings that a person travels with on 
hnul, the word is un Americanism 
for luggage. 

bagnio. 1M. -o* : nee -o(i>)s 4. 
baignoire. See French won us. 
ball IS right, A bate wrong, in the 
sense throw water nut : the deriva¬ 
tion is from French bailie bucket, 
bailable. For the m-iisc, admitting 
of biul. nee -AllLI*. 4. 

baksheesh is the form recommended, 
balance, m the sense rest or remain- 
rfrr, is. except where the difference 
1 tetween two amounts that have to 
lie compared is promt to the mind, 
a Slipshod extension. We may 
fairly any * you may keep the 
balance \ U'enuse the amount due 
A the amount that more than covers 
it suggest comparison ; but in * the 
b. of the day is given to amusement * 
such a comparison between amounts 
is, though not impossible, farfetched, 
A the plain word (res/, or remainder) 
is called for. 

ballad. See Technical terms. 
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ballad*. Pronounce bolah’d ; for 
meaning, sec TECHNICAL Tfc&Ua. 

ballon d'essai. See French words. 
ballyrag, bullyrag. The etymology 
is unknown ; t he Knmd form m 
probably due to u Ruppowed con¬ 
nexion, described by tl»e OKI* as 
* unlikely \ with bully ; the first 
form :k still common, & seems pref¬ 
erable. 

balm. F»r b. in (Ulead see JUr- 

TI.1CU> OUNAMLNTS & HACKM YI.n 
I'HUASIS, 

baluster, bfui(n)lster. Ilanuters 
(iH tU r with whgle u) i< now, though 
originally a corruption only of 
balu*tcr\, tlie established form fur 
the commonest sense in which Use 
words lire u%<d. i.c. Hie uprights 
supporting ;x staircase handrail with 
or without the rail itself. Ilalvsler 
at best applied only lu the vasc- 
h!m[K‘J supports of a balustrade. 

bambino. PI. -w; ace - 0(1 )x «. 
bamboo, 11. -o'* : we -o(r.)s 4. 
banal, banality. These are Litkr- 
Anv CftnuV wokos imported from 
Fruncc by a ekus of writ cm whose 
jaded taste relishes novel or im- 

[ •using jargon. In French they hove 
md a continuous history & n natural 
development from their original to 
their present sense ; in English they 
have not, A wc accordingly remain 
conscious that they arc exotics. 
With common , rommov place, trite, 
tririal, wean, vulgar. truism, plati¬ 
tude, «Sc ullnr English words, to 
chouse among, wc certainly do not 
need them. 

bandit. Of the two plurals, bandits 
tends to prevail over bawdiWi, 
especially whea the reference is to 
more or less clearly realized in¬ 
dividuals :— The mountains are in¬ 
fested with banditti : The cost of 
suppressing the banditti ; Two of the 
b*. iidus can ducted me to the appointed 
place ; You are all bandits. 
banister. Sec calustek. 
banjo. PI. -oes ; sec -o<e)s 1. 
bonk. A river's right bunk is that 
on the right of the nver regarded os 
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ft lie non going down to his destimi. 
lion. 

baplbt(«)ry. The -1 <ty form is lwst. 

bar. II. sinister, uvea by novelistH 
ns a symbol of illegitimacy, is 
strictly incurred, bend or baluti 
sinister being the true term; it is, 
however, so familiar that to correct 
it, except where there is real need 
for technical accuracy, is pedantic ; 

SC-C IfcUAttK'lHSf. 

barbarian, barbaric, barbarous. The 

difference in usage among the three 
adjectives is roughly, & sotting 
oxide special senses of the first, us 
follows. Harbarian, iu an adjective, 
is new regarded us h» attributive 
use of the noun barbarian ; i.e., it is 
used only in such contexts as would 
be admissible for noiiiik like soldier 
or Herman {a soldier king nr people ; 
Herman ancestry or /horui/gAnm), A 
mean.i consisting of luirlmriuns. 
licing a barlmrian, belonging to or 
uNunl with barbarian*. So wc hove 

barbarian tribes, hurts, frankness , 
courage ; a barbarian king, home, 
empire : barbaruin man (the human 
race as barbarians) j the barbarian 
iro rid. 

The other two word* nre ordinary 
adjectives, but differ in thrir im¬ 
plications. Uarbnnc in used with 
indulgence, indifTercner, or even 
udmiruliun, & nauns of lhe simple, 
unsophisticated, uncultured, un- 
chastened, tasteless, or excessive 
kind that pir vails among bartniriuna. 
We sxtcuk of barbaric taste, finery, 
splendour, costume, gold, hospitality, 
simplicity, strengtk, health. 

Uurbaruus, on the other hand, 
alwavs implies Qt least conic mpt, 
A often moral condemnation; it 
means that is unlit for or unworthy 
of or revolts or disgraces or would 
disgrace the civilized: barbarous 
ignorance, speech, customs, style, 
words, cruelty, treatment, tyranny. 

It should be observed thut the same 
noun may be qualified by all three 
words according to the sense wanted; 
tarteritm gold Is money supplied by 
barbarians; barbaric gold i* the 
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metal used over lavishly In decoru- 
tion i A barbarous gold ii the ma¬ 
terial prosperity that blind* to 
higher thing* : a barbarian king ie 
a king or burbununs; a barbaric 
king one throned in rude eplcndour ; 
a barbarous king u eruel despot. 

barbarism, barbarity, barbarous- 

nets. The three noun* all belong 
to the urijeelive barbarous, but the 
llriit two urc now (putting aside 
intentional archaism A metaphor) 
clearly dislinpuislicd. Iturbansm 
means uneivihzed enniliiion, grossly 
Ulleultivuted tuste, or an illiterate 
expression ; barbarity 11 leal is grossly 
cruel conduct or trcntiuent, ur a 
grossly cruel act ; barbarousitess 
may Ge substituted for either id the 
others where the sense ipiati/y or 
degree Is to Ik* given unmislnkubly:— 
They live in barborism ; The barbar¬ 
ism,, or barbarous tiers, of his style ; 

‘ Thou O-vAcIA ' 1 a barbarism ; lie 

treats prisoners tcith barbarity ; The 
barbarity, or burlmroiunrsr. of the 
decree is irrelevant ; Vntieaut-uf 
barbarities. 

BARBARISMS is a hard wonl to 
fling about, apt to wound feelings, 
though it may break no bones; 
perhaps it would be better abstained 
n-om ; but so too would the barbar¬ 
isms themselves. IVhat after all is 
a barbarism ? It is for the most 
part some word that, like its name, 
is apt ta wound feelings—the feel¬ 
ings, however, of much fewer per¬ 
sons. those who luive about Greek 
A Latin not merely. like the Eton 
boys of a former generation, • a pro¬ 
found conviction that there ore such 
language* but a aufllcicnt acquain¬ 
tance with A love of them to be 
pained by outrages upon their 
methods of word-formation. In Uiis 
era of democracy tt can hardly be 
expected that the ausreptihilitiea of 
so small a minority aliouid be pre¬ 
ferred to the comfort of the millions, 
A It la easier for the former to dis¬ 
semble their dislike of barbarisms 
than for the latter to first find out 
what they are A then avoid them. 


These arc unfortunately two separ¬ 
ate difficulties, both serious. One 
may lock the information that would 
emiblc one to decide whether bureau¬ 
crat A cablegram ft electrocute ft 
pleistocene ore or arc not barbarisms ; 
it is indeed obtainable for any parti¬ 
cular word from a competent plulo- 
logist; but life is ant long enough 
to consult a comiieliuit philologist 
every lime one or the hundreds of 
dubious words confronts one ; nor 
yet is it long enough for an ad hoc 
course of 1—Hi: n ft Greek grammar. 
And then, even if tlic philologist has 
bern is insulted, nr the course gone 
through, what next 1 arc wc to talk 
geology or electricity ft abstain from 

S istoeenr ft impedance */ >io ; a 
■hurisin is like a lie ; it has got 
the start of us before w-c have found 
it out, ft wc cannot catch it; it is 
in possession, ft our ofTcrs of other 
versions conic too lute. 

That burl>ansms should exist is a 
pity ; to expend much energy on 
denouncing those that do exist is 
a waste ; to create them is a grave 
misdemeanour ; ft the greater the 

need of the word that is made, the 
greater its makers guilt if lie mis- 
creutcs it. A man of acicnce might 
be expected to do on his great 
occasion what the ordinary man 
cannot do every day, ask the philo¬ 
logist's help; that the famous 
rocetic-pleis/ucenenameswcrcmadc by 
' a good classical scholar ' (see Lyell 
in D.N.B.) shows that word-forma¬ 
tion is a matter for the specialist. 

It will have hern gathered that in 
this book barbarisms have not been 
thought of the practical importance 
that would demand elaborate dis¬ 
cussion. What there is on the 
subject is chiefly in the general 
articles llrsniD niinivsirvcs A -o-, 
A under the words flrtlietsm, 
bureaucrat, cabtegram, calmative, cli¬ 
mactic, coastal, electrocute, impedance, 
normal, A pleistocene. 

baresark, for berserker, is a corrupt 
modern form owing Its existence to 
a probably false etymology. 
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baritone. See bahytoke. 

bark, barque. The two forme are 
now usually different ialod, bark 
being a poetic synonym for hhip or 
(Mint, A barque the technical term for 
a ship of sjtecial rig. 

baronage, barony, baronetage, bar¬ 
onetcy. The forms in -age arc col¬ 
lectives, moaning ail the barons (or 
peers), all the baronets, list or book 
of barons Ac. Those in -y ure al>- 
Rlrudt, meaning rank rr fMWitum or 
title or n baron or iKtrom’l. 

baroque. See Tixiivical thrus. 

barrlcado. 1*1. wu ; sec -o(yp* G. 

barytone, -ritone. The Una is tlie 
\k *1 spelling. The -v- is the normal 
English transliteration of the ori¬ 
ginal Greek v t which has lxvn 
changed to -i- in l he den valise 
lluliun baritono. The prevailing 
though not invariable English prac¬ 
tice in adopting words ut second 
hand is to undo such intermediate 
changes A t rand iterate the originals 
consistently. It would be justifiable 
to take the 1 Lilian baritono whole ; 
but if we anglicize the ending we 
should follow the ordinary English 
method of transliteration. It is 
probably true that writers on music 
usually prefer bari-; but they arc 
not yet irrevocably committed ; of 
two OED quotations from finjvc 
one has bary• A one bori-. French 
■pells barytnn : & in the grammatical 
sense concerned with accentuation 
barytone is the only form. 

basal, basic. These unEnglish- 
looking adjectives, neither of which 
existed before the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, were manufactured merely as 
adjuncts to certain technical uses of 
the noun base in botany, chemistry, 
& architecture, where fundamental 
would have been misleading. But 
a tendency has lately arisen to allow 
these upstarts to supplant funda- 
rnenial, with its 600 -years tradition, 
in those general A figurative con¬ 
texts in which they are unnecessary 
* incongruous. The native dement 
of basal A basic is seen in: —The 


elytra hat* a basal gibbosity ; The 
basal portion nf the main petiole ; 
Its capita! resting on its basic plinth ; 
ttasic salts, phosphates, oxides, (>r» 
the other hand fundamental should 
be substituted in :— Classification 
should rest on the Most basal charac¬ 
teristics./ This is our basic principle./ 
The Uuppy thought sclarh iis the basic 
idra of Truth's Christmas number./ 
The great basic industry in agricul¬ 
ture. Many of those who use the 
words ure no doubt nimble of the 
incongruity, but how* that wluit 
they have to say will lx* more con¬ 
vincing if seasoned with n pipe!) of 
tl»e up-to-date A scicntilic. 
has bleu. Set- Fk i:\cti words. 
bashaw is now only nn ornamental 
Alien aism, the comet pasha having 
taken its place. 

basin, bason. The Amt spelling is 
both commoner A better j the 
second w probably due to the estab¬ 
lished pronunciation (bii'sn); but 
cf. cousin. 

bub. 1*1. basis; see Latin 
plurals. 

bas-relief, bass-relief, basso-relievo, 
batso-rlllevo. The flr»t form is 
French, the last Italian, & the other 
two arc corruptions ; the pin ml or 
the third it basso-relierns, A of the 
fourth bassi-rilievi. It is recom¬ 
mended to use the flrst «fc pronounce 
it bA'srUcf. 

bassinet. This, A not bassinette or 
bcrccaunctte, is the right spelling ; 
the wrong forms arc pseudo-French, 
bastinado. 1*1. -or ; see -o(e)b 3 . 
Batavian. For B. — Dutch, In B, 

grace Ac..net POLYSYLLABIC UUMOUH. 

bath. PL pron. buhdbx ; see -tu 
& -on. 

bathetic, balhotlc. These are made 
Jn Imitation of pathetic, chaotic ; but 
pathetic is not analogous, A chaotic 
Is itself irregular. An adjective for 
bathos is, however, almost a neces¬ 
sity to the literary critic, A the OED 
■totes that bathetic is * A favourite 
word with reviewers*; it is the 
better of the two. 
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baton should lx: written without the 
circumflex A ftmiKHlDcrd hu'lli. 
battalion him plural btilUilittur, A 
not ev«n >u JKH-Iif fclylr battalia ; 
biillahn is a sing,ilar non] {It. 

battaglia) nir.'iniiii; hat lie array ; l>«it 
being nrrlcur, X oft i n following f/| 
( Frirdrit h r/w:n out m /miiulti i.-— 
Curls Ic), jL is taken as iiMiumi;; 
hull all ■ ms. 

BATTEHEO ORNAMENTS. On Hit* 
rubbish-1 tt-ap are thrown. usually hs 
n lain* cross rrfi-rrncr, sm-h svimnvmK 
of thr KlJj.sVT-VA»lAVins kind us 
ahmt mnlrr, itaught'r nf At r, slrr/i nf 
the just. A UrutUenf thr am.i i.; mi rli 
metonymic* us thr bu\l.in or rnthur- 
tiu« X the mirk for tiafteds ,t comedy : 
■uih jocular imhaiHins as eon- 
aumedh/ X VAsriv; mhIi foreign 
acmps as Mr far nirnte. pons alley. 
X CI.T IIOSIO? i Mich old |iIit:iscs ns 

in m*KAM'i:rflr X whotvtt% hi -.iim n 
to be ; nuch adaptable fr.u.ioa as 
where - i mo at <tu <** 'Ugrcgule X 
on - - -iMi-vr; X *ueh ipint.itions 
custiiuiauly mud with a sunk or 

until.. of one a* Tell it tint 

in (tilth or bntm w t.drnd. The Mb* 
of the article, X their present ishii- 
pillIV, arc as much (siuiiucnt as is 
needed for most of llicin : hut a few 
words will lie found cIwuIhtc on 
those that contain n word in Mnall 
capitals *, A other articles from 
which the list may he enlarged ore : 

F.U'UTJOl’S WIUWATXONS ; 

ItiM'l ft: HaCKMVIJ) HIUVM.4; 
Incus:*. urors vm .MU i.sus ; lnni> 

I.KV4VT AI.M*-S|OS : Man.MJUsM* J 

Mls<!i‘<nAtnw { Novijj: , u: ; orr- 
itfriiioo: l'i>n a iAntzt'J> Ti.ciiNir.M.i- 
Tii.s : ft ; SunniQi iiiw ; S;<h k 

pathos ; Svwi-MTIVIJ.; SlTl’.K- 
t.srtvi.* ; Voiit r-vvomw ft : >Vaii- 
wirii Srm.irr; Wnuiuxi: X srrtjsu 

SVORUS ; WoRN-Ot T Ul MOVB J & 

Zi:viiUA. 

bftttue. l’roiiouncc Ik/Iuo’, or os 
French. 

bay. l or b. A fluff, see cm. 
buy, bow, -window. A bay-u'., 

named jls making u buy in the room, 
ii one that project* outward* from 


the wall in a rectangular, polygonal, 
or semicircular form; Amti-te., though 
often loosely applied to any of thexe 
shupcs, in properly restricted to the 
curved one. 

-B-, -PB-. Monosyllables ending 
in h ilouhie it bi-fure Kullixcs begin¬ 
ning with \uiU'ls if lhe sound pre¬ 
ceding it is it tangle vowel (a, c, 1 , o, 
u. or A J. hut lint if it is a dip!)thong 
nr a vowel X r : cubby, webbed, 
ph/JffsJ, but Amt, shrubbery'. hut 
tltittO*r. burbot. Words of more 
syllable* (c.g. rhubarb, sillabub, 
hubbub, Jlcehrbub. cherub) arc few, 
.t it will MiOicc to nicniion cherubic 
(so spell), X hobnob ('bbal, •Vb,ng). 
be. 1. Number of the copula. 

2. He X wire, subjunctives. U. he 
+ ail vert i-f participle. Klliplrcal 

omissions. r». Auxiliary)(copulative, 
li. fuse of the ciimplement. 7. 
Forms. 

1 . For I lie numlMT of the verb 
between n subject X a eomptetucut 
ol dilTeirut numbers (77ic a > 120 * of 
sin hi detdh : Thr only ubxtarle arc 
the u'iilr ditihcx), see aki . is. 

2. For use X abuse of he X were ns 
Rubinnrtivvs {If an lujuurtiuu be 
obt<.n:cit d’ he defies it: It v.cic to be 
Wlshrtt), nee Sriui*x<*rjvr.s. 

3. For mislukeii fear nf sepamting 
be from iti participle Ac. (// his 
counsel Mill is followed \ The right 
wladly to Ik* tmtinUnunl), we Posi¬ 
tion OK Ain I.KIiS. 

4. Hr is dual, <P 1 uli: c ; 1 shall 
dismiss Aim, on Ac ought in be. For 
Midi form* see 1 Ci.mpms 3, ft. 

b. Confusion of auxiliary & copu¬ 
lative uses. In The visit teas made 
we have tens au\diarv ; in The 
impression tens Jir.-ourablr we have 
teas tvjiuLitao. It ib slovenly to 
make one vas serve in lx>th eapaci- 
tien. ns in The first visit was made 
A- returned, it the first impression of 
I he netc neighbours on thr Falconet 
family highly favourable ; was should 
be rejieahil after family — though, if 
created luid stuod instead of highly 
favouroble. the repetition would have 
occn unnecessary. 
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6. Case of the complement. The 
rule that the complement must be 
m the Rime rax* ns the subject of 
the copula ( You Winrrf that it kvw 
he ; V»M bcheird .t to lx him) i" 
often broken in talk (It tensn't me), 
but should be otarrwnl in print, 
except when lbe solecism is pre¬ 
served in dialogue ns ch.iraetcrislu*. 
The U'lupliitmU m il« simplest forms 
is rare. Iml may occur; Meredith, 
fur i ij stance, trnirt / am she. she mo, 
till death <(• bnjond it. where tlic* 
ungrammatical mr is xn»t sahrirally 
irilemlcd; A this (Ji.niUI nut bo 
i ii jit at oil. T»vo special types of 
non!once. however. call for mention. 
Otic JH tIt:.B illustrated by »l> feed 
children v Until x.e think are Aim^r# ; 
for th.s gro*H Knit common blunder 
free whom. The other is wen in 
He ha .t been. «( not only f«vW/or, 
owr leortn, where it pom* tin* gmm- 
nmrian to find that leader is aul>- 
jci'lac nflcr has Urn, bill objcrlivc 
uUi-r for. Wc might be Irmf^. d lo 
disregard his pain as due mon-ly In 
a pcd.wilic familiarity with Latin, 
in which the eases arc not so often 
ihdisinigm'diablc in form; hut if 
wc pas* the Lnitrf scnlt-ucc ns good 
<-tn«:gli for English, we arc coin- 
mil led also to This plan, which 
I have often tried d- has inter failed 
me; A from that every writ- 
regulated mind will shrink.' if only 
because the Mop from A man Lull 
hate* i ne d 1 I hate to Janes, tviio 
hates vie <£* I hate is so fatally easy. 
Whether resistance is desirable may 
be better judged Irom n p< nuinc. pro¬ 
duction of the ill-regulated mind:— 
Jl pave a Cachet of a heme clericalism 
to the Irish Party which it does tad 
desert, hut must prejudice it not a 
little in the eyes of English liadi- 
ealism. 

7. Forms. Those that require 
notice arc (n) mi’f, oin'f, (b) the 
nmgul&r subjunctives. A (e) least, 
vert, (a) .f(j)n'f is merely col¬ 
loquial, & ns used for isn't ij nn 
uneducated blunder St serves no 
useful purpose. Hut it is a pity that 
a(ijn*f for am not, being a natural 
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rout met inn A supplying n real ward, 
should slun k us us I (lough tarred 
with the mow brush. Though I'm 
not serves w«-ll enough in stale:tienf<: ( 
then* is no :ibl<n*\ luhon hut a(i)n't 37 
for am I not/ or am not I? ; A the 
shamefaced rvlm-lawc with which 
lliese full forms are often brought 

out la-trays the BpmLrr'x sneaking 
nffertion for the ain't / that lie (or 
still more sIm-j fvuii will comnl him 
of low breeding (lfi.7. I'm thing it 
already, ain't If; Vrf, <n;»7 / a 
lucky Man 1 \ I'm first, ain't I f ). 
(b) The pn-u-nt MibjiiiH lnc has be 
throughout (He I fair or fold \ // 
than be true : )tv it so), the form 
brr.vf, originally mdrnUive buL used 
for a time a* M-coml singular sub¬ 
junctive, being obsolete. The sin¬ 
gular Cd the past MibjuncJivr is urrr, 
arrf, trrrr (If I were you ; Writ thou 
mine ; Jt were seise), urre for the 
second )H*rv»n la-mg obsolete. (c) 
HYrf, originally indicative, w m 
adopLed like brent as a subjunctive 
form. A though it is shll somdlines 
; Used alternatively with am/ as 
ind*-ativc, the modern tendency is 
lo different laic the I wo A. nmkc 
wert suhjunrti\*e only (Il'Arn thou 
riant true ; If thou tirrt true)—a 
natural development thill should la- 
cncuumgcd, 

btntio. VI. -o*; wr -r>(ifl. 

bear, vli. See Fouvai, wori*. 
For p.p. sec n»i;Nfi ). 

bemU Tlic old p.p. hot. till] the 
only form in dead-beat, lingers 
colloquially also in the sense worsted, 
baffled (/ won'l be beat; I fas never 
been beat), but now buggrsls ignor¬ 
ance rather than urchaifrm. 

beau Jia .1 pi. beaux (or beau.i ; see* 
-\). 

beau geste. See Fwincii wuros, & 
orsrtcr. 

beau-ideal. If the word is to I« 
used it should be pronounced 
bO-idc'd, & written without accent. 
Hut neither in iu only French sense 
of ideal beauty, nor in its current 
English sense of perfect type or 
highest possible embodiment of 
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something, ia there any occasion to 
use It, unless as u shoddy ornament. 
The KngtiaJi si use is bused on the 
error of siipixruiig idea/ to he the 
noun (instead of the adjective) in 
the French pltnise ; A the English 
noun ideal, without Ireau, is accord¬ 
ingly the right word to use, unless 
flower, perjertion, very type, pattern, 
pink, or some other word, in more 
suitable. 

beau monde. Sec Fanxcn wnans. 

beauteous. Sec l'en.ucisws, A 

rmtrtnmta. 

beautiful, flat the hnme l. needs 
other growing greenery when the 
festive senson arrives. • TIIK MID 
UK A HT11' VI.. To ere the Eng¬ 
lish bed of supreme beauty you must 
take train to . Such vulgarising 
adaptations of Hunyan, now com¬ 
mon, have utntn renders the effect 
dcseriliod in ltenut.i.VAxr tIMUtis 
beautify. For intlcxions arc Vcbdk 
IN -lie Ac., C. 

beaux yeux. See I'ltc.scu minus, 
becauia- After such openings ns 
The reason is, The reaeon why ... is, 
the clause containing the reason 
inuat not begin wills beratur, but 
with that, t'orrert accordingly 
The reuson was bemuse they had 
joined sorietirs ishirk bemme bank¬ 
rupt./The rhief reason why he wel¬ 
comed this bill was b. he regarded it 
at .. ./The reason u-hy he had always 
cuoided the honour of the Garter was 
because he knew that it east t/ 000 . 
Thrir joining, his belief, his know¬ 
ledge, are the reasons ; A these cun 
be paraphrased into the nouu* 
clauses that they had joined Ac., but 
not into the adverbial clausea be¬ 
cause they had joined Sic. For similar 
mistakes, sec IIazinkas. 
baocoHoo. VI. -01 j ace -o(e)s 0. 
bedizen. The OED allows both t 
A L but prefer! the I, A states that 
‘ all English orthoepista 1 do so. 
bedouin (WoSbi'n) serves as noun 
singular or plural {bedouins being 
now comparatively rare), or os ad¬ 
jective. The forma bedtswp or be- 
thaxte (sing.), A bedouin or bedesmens 


(□].), are also non used as nearer to 
the Arabic ; see Didacticism. 
beef. For plural see -ve(d). 
betaJ(l), befel(l). Tbc second I 
should lie kept ; sec -LL-, -L-, 4. 
begging the question. See Ti.cn- 
NicAi, Tsui,, 

begin. 1 . *a*t tense former¬ 

ly ufcu (A si ill rarely) begun. ii. For 
It was begun to be built Ac., see 
Uotbu; tassivks. 

behalf A behooT are often confused 
in it h in ton'll ruction & in sense. 
Modem usage is settling down to 
a clear differentiation ; A those who 
arc not fully conversant with the 
I liuetnry of the words would do well 
to coniine themselves to the really 
| current fyjici here given. On fcM 
; Ac. behalf, or on behalf of all Ac., 
meant as repreaenttug him, all. Ac. 
(/ run apeak only on my own behalf; 
Application zee it mode on behalf of 
the prosecutor) ,• on is the normal 
preposition ; tlie phrase doe# not 
mean, except additionally it by 
chance, for the advantage of; it is 
still in common use. For or to hia 
Ac. behoof, or for or to the behoof of 
all Ac., means for or to the advantage 

t him, oil, Ac. (For the behoof of 
unlearned ; To the use d behoof 
of him dr. his heirs ; 7'<i);ing towns 
(or his otm behoof) • for A to ore the 
preposition* ; the is normally used ; 
the mean mg of behoof is simply 
u<lvantage ; the phrases arc more or 
leas archaic. 

behemoth. Blhf'mOth is the cor¬ 
rect pronunciation, though bclrahth 
is perhaps commoner, 
beholden, beholding. As p.p, of 
behold, beholden is now obsolete ex¬ 
cept In poetry. In the sense bound 
by gratitude (which it got when 
bcfoW could still mean hold fast) 
It ii still ia u»e, though archaic by 
the side of obliged; beholding in that 
sense is an ancient error due to 
ignorance of how beholden got its 
meaning, & should be allowed to 
perish. 

behoof. See ushalt. 
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behove, behoove. The first spelling 
is the better. As to pronunciation, 
the <)L'J> soys * Historically it rimes 
with more, prove, but being now 
mainly u literary word, xt is generally 
made to nnxe’with rare, grot*, by 
those who know it only in books 
belay, belle. For inflexions see 
Vkiiiw i.v *ie &c., 1, 3. 
bellko. See Aucicaisu. 
beUUle has one moaning that may 
pass unrensured, viz, to dwarf by 
contrast ( A tu-.ixr not so tail tu to b. 
the main building). The OKU says ; 
* Tlic word appear* to have origin- [ 
ated in U.S.; whence in rxvcxit j 
Engl is!) use in sense H \ which is . 
‘depreciate, ilrery the importance ; 
of*. It raonnt lie denied that since ( 
1881 , the date of the earliest Urit’sh i 
quotation. it has gained considerable 
currency in Ibis sense j but it is still 
felt by many to lie r»n undesirable 
alien that should not he ullowcd to 
supplant the old-established word*, 
of which we have n Large supply 
suitable for various contexts ic 
shades of meaning — disporafe. decry, 
dr predate, make light of, slight, run 
down, cry down, poohponh, deride, 
ridicule, slight, minimize, lower. 
belles-lettres survives chiefly !n 

E 1 Wisher* 1 circulars, library cata- 
gucs, & l>ook reviews, its plaoc 
having been taken elsewhere by 
literature (sometimes mere or pure 
literature ) used in a special sense; 
that sense is. as defined by the OKU, 

‘ Writing which has claim to con¬ 
sideration on the ground of beauty 
of form or emotional effect \ Like 
other words that require a speaker 
to attempt alien sounds (such as the 
ending -ttrls), belles-lettres can never 
become really current; & its right 
to live at all, bv the side of literature, 
depend* on the value of m differ¬ 
entiation thus expressed by the 
OED But it is now generally 
applied (when used at all) to the 
lighter branches of literature of the 
aesthetics of literary study *; i*., 
Paradise Lost is rather literature 
than belles-lettres, though The 


Essays of Elia is both. This re¬ 
stricted application, however, itself 
needs defence, A. properly including 
the epic ns much a* the toy essay, 
just &s literature does. We could m 
fact do very well without b., A still 
better without its offshoots bclletrist 
4 belletrislic. 

belly if n good word now almost 
done to dcuth by <»j:kti:i<ukr|. It 
lingers in provrflu 4 phmxrs, but 
even they are I icing amended into 
up-to-date delicacy, & the road to 
the hear| lies li sa often through the 
b. than through the stomach or the 
tummy. The slaying of the slayer 
now in course or performance by 
tummy ilhixtrutr* the vanity of 
genteel efforts; u perpetual succes¬ 
sion of names, often ending in 
nursery Ineptitudes (smock, shift, 
chemute, shimmy), must be con¬ 
trived. Stomach for belly is a 
special I y bad ruse, bemuse the 
meaning of stomach luis to be 
changed before it can take the place 
of b. in many contexts. The ten¬ 
dency, however, is perhaps irre¬ 
sistible. 

bsloved is, when used as a p.t). 
(6. by all ; wot much 6.). disyllabic 
(-Ovd); as a mere adjective (dearly 
b. brethren ; the b. nife of), or as 
a noun (my 6.), it is trisyllabic 
(-Ovid); tlic first of these rule* is 
sometimes broken In ignorance of 
usage, 4 the second with ft view to 
the emphasis uttaching to what is 
unusual. Cf. blessed, cursed. 

below, under. There Is a fairly 
dear distinction between the pre¬ 
positions, worth preserving ul the 
cost of some trouble ; but the pre¬ 
sent tendency is to obscure it bv 
allowing under to encroach ; & If 
this continues A. will seem more 4 
more stilted, till it is finally aban¬ 
doned to the archaiats. The dis¬ 
tinction is that A., like its contrary 
above (cf. also the Latin infra 4 
supra), is concerned with difference 
of level 4 sumesta comparison of 
independent ttungi, whereas under, 
like its oontrary over (cf. also the 
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Latin sub & super) is concerned with 
superposition 4 subjection, A »ug- 

S irtt tome interrelation. The clusscs 
us are merely those not up to our 
level ; those u. us ure those that we 
rule. II. the bridge mean* with it 
higher up the stream ; u. the bridge, 
with it overhead. Coot ruts m 
which b. is both right 4 usual are 
6. pete, b. the salt, Contexts in which 
ii. is encroaching ure men b. 45, 
8. one's breath, no-one b. a Inshop, 
incomes b, tino. Contexts In which 
u. is both right 4 usual are u. the 
tun, the sod, the table, the rircum- 
ttaneei, the .'Stuarts, tyranny, pro¬ 
tection, one's unrig, unc'a thumb, 
a cloud. Ct. aUo nr.rn.ATli. 
beneath has still one generally 
current nensc—too meenfly) or low 
for (l/e married b. him ; It is b. 
contempt ; SI tcould be b, me to 
notice it). Apart from thie it is now 
a poetie, rhetorical, or emotional 
substitute for under or below. 
Benedick, not Denedirt. is the 
spelling in Much Ado. A should 
always he the spilling when the 
name Is used genetically fnr n con¬ 
firmed or captured bachelor ; but 
Benedict is orton used (/Vnattse the 
Ttealcitranl llrnedicls by putting a 
heavy tax upon them) cither (A pro¬ 
bably) In ignorance, or on the ir¬ 
relevant ground that Shaltspcrc 
might have done well to use the 
more etymological form in -ct. 
Bengalee, -all. Tronounec bfng- 
gawll. The form in -cc is perliaps 
still the commoner. 

benign. benignant, malign, ma¬ 
lign an.. The distinction between the 
long A short forma is not very clear, 
nor Is it consistently observed. But 
it may be said generally that benign 
it malign refer rattier to effect. It 

benignant 4 malignant to intention 
or disposition j— I'.rercisei a benign 
or malign influence ; A benignant 
or malignant deity. An unconscious 
possessor of the evil eye has a 
malign but not a malignant look ; 
discipline Is benign rather than 
benignant. Indulgence benignant 


rather than benign. The difference 
is the same in kind, though less In 
degree, as that between beneficent, 
maleficent, A benevolent, malevolent. 
It is to be noticed, however, ( 1 ) that 
the impulse of personilication often 
substitutes tile -ant forms for the 
othcis, e.g. as epithets of destiny, 
chance, Ac.; (2) that the distinction 
is less generally maintained between 
benign 4 benignant than between the 
other two (e.g., of benign appearance 
is common, where benignant would 
be better) ; (8) that nevertheless in 
medical use as epithets of diseases, 
morbid growths, Ac., the farms are 
benign (as would be expected) 4 
malignant (contrary to the rule) ; 
this use of malignant is ]>crhnps u 
stereotyped example of the personi¬ 
fying tendency,which benign escaped 
beruusc benignant, a recent forma¬ 
tion. did nnL exist when the words 
were acquiring their medico] sense. 
See also malignancy. 
bereavad, bereft. The essential 
principle is perhaps that bereaved is 
resorted to In the more emotional 
contexts, bereft being regarded as 
the everyday form (of. nmovee). 
The result in practice is that (1) be¬ 
reft is used when the loss is specified 
by an of- phrase, 4 bereaved when it 
is not, the latter naturally suggesting 
that it is the greatest possible (Are 
you bereft of your senses I ; The blow 
bereft him of consciousness; A be- 
reared mother ; Weeping because she 
is bereaved) ; but (2) bereaved is 
sometimes used even before of when 
the loss is that of a beloved person 
(A mother bereft , or bereaved, of her 
child ten ; Death bereft , or bereaved, 
her of Aim). Sec -r A -hd. 
beseech. Besought is the estab¬ 
lished past it p.p., though beseeched, 
on which the OED comment is 
merely 4 now regarded as incorrect \ 
■till occurs, probably by inadver¬ 
tence, & Milton has better.hi. 
bttlde(s). The forms have been 
fuJly differentiated in ordinary mod¬ 
em use, though they are often con¬ 
fused again in poetry, A by those 
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who prefer the abnormal or are 
unobservant of the normal. (1) Be- 
tide is novc only a preposition, betides 
having all the adverbial uses ; be¬ 
tides would have been nonr.nl in 
And ir/i ut u more, ehe may kfrp A cr 
forrr betide./We talked of thee it' 
none be tide. (*J) Ben tie alone has the 
primary prepositional sense* by the 
side of {Sat dorms beetle her ; She is 
an angel beside you), out of contact 
tvilh (beside aiw-Htf, the question, the 
mark, the purpose). fil) Besides 
alone has the secondary preposi¬ 
tional senses in addition to, except; 
it would hove been normal in Other 
men 6rri</e ourselves./I have no 
adviser beside you, 
bosom. Pronounce bf'zm. It has 
two uses only, (1) as the name for 
a gardener's twig broom, (2) as a 
poetic expression for some purifying 
ar destroying agency. 

bespeak. The p.p. form bespoke 
perhaps Ungers only, beside the now 
Usual bespoken, as an attributive 
adjective meaning made to orJcr 
{besrsohe goods, boots. Sec.) in contrast 
with ready-made. 

bestir la now always used rcflex- 
ivety (must b. myself), & never, 
idiomatically, as an ordinary truntJ- 
live verb ; stirred should have been 
used in The example of the French in 
Morocco has bestirred Italy into 
activity in Africa. 

Mte noire. See KnrNcn woaos. 
Those who wish to use tlie phrase in 
writing must not suppose, like the 
mole writer quoted below, that the 

J :n«ler can be varied : From the very 
ret, A for some reason that has 
always been a mystery to me, I teas 
his bite noir. 

bethink baa constructions St mean¬ 
ings of its own, & can never serve 
as a mere ornamental substitute for 
lhink t as in They rciU btihink them* 
selves the only unhappy on the earth. 
See Fkench woods. 
brt- Both bet ds belied ore in Idio* 
matie use as past tense & p.p. He 
bet toe t5 I could not ; They betted 


0 good deal in those days; J hare fret 
£500 against it ; How much has been 
bet on him t; The money seas all 
betted away. These examples, in 
which it will pridubly be admitted 
that the form used is better than tbe 
other, suggest that bet is preferred in 
the more usual connexion, ix. with 
reference to a definite transaction or 
specified sum, Sc betted when the 
■cxwe is more general, 
better. The idiomatic phrase Aod 
belter requires cure; the following, 
fur instance, contains a violation of 
usage The fart that many moderate 
men on both sides were disquieted by 
the incident of the Prince's presence 
in the House ir as enough to satisfy 
him that he had bettor been array. 
Correct forms ure lie had better be 
away. I/e hud belter have been away, 
lie had better been cicop, which is nut 
English, is f>rrh:i]m due, whpn it 
occurs, to confusion wilh the totally 
different const ruction, correct though 
tending to the archaic, He had been 
better awat/. In this last, better be¬ 
longs to he. S: the full form is He 
would have been better {if he had been) 
away, so that better ncrcstarily 
follows, Si dm* not precede been. 
But In lie had better have been away, 
the full form is He would have (ix. 
Jlnd) (it) better {lo) have been awau, St 
better belongs to if, i.e. to to have been 
away (not, of course, to been). 
better, bettor. See -on. 
betterment. For the use of the 
word in general contexts, Sc upart 
from its technical application to 
property, ace Saxonimsi. The late 
Lady V ictoria devoted her entire life 
to the b. of the crofters & fishermen ; 
if the writer hod been satisfied with 
the English for betterment, which U 
tmprooetncnf, he would not have been 
blinded by the unusual word to the 
fact that he was writing nonsense ; 
the lady’s effort was not to better or 
improve the crofters, but their lot. 
He trouid reform our methods aO 
round, beginning with increased atten¬ 
tion lo the milk supply A the const* 
quad b. of infant feeding. 
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btlWttn is a sadly ill-trented word ; 
the point on which wire i* mowt 
npeessary is that numbered 5. 

1. It. yon fi' /. 2. II. each, every. 
B. D. ... d- b. 4. Different* 0. 
5. or &v. 

1. It. you «fc /, which ii often 
s.‘iid, perhaps results from a hi/) 
remembrance of hearing you * 1 - me 
corrected in the subjective. 

2. //. Iiiny be billowed hy n single 
plural (ft. Iren peril*) hh wi ll hx hy 
two separate expressions with Glut 
(b. the ilevit A the deep urn) ; 1 ml i| 
must not Is? followed hy a Magic 
expression in which a dislnhuN\r 
■ueh ns each or every is supposed t.. 
represent a plural. The follow .on 
must lie corrected : - . I bahmun 
who tried tu gain time hy blrwing An 
nose h. every bull (after e\ery hall, 
b. the balls, or l>. every Iwll & tin 
next). The absence »f profwionnl 
jeahmsy that mint e.ei\t in future b. 
each member of our /infcwiim (h. the 
memticni, or if naphaxi* tx imin/Mver- 
able, b. each memlier ... Sc the rest). 

3. if. . . . *V b. The temptation to 
repent b. with the second term, 
which comes in long sentence*, must 
lie resisted ; if. yon & b. rue is ut 
once ■mi In he absurdly wrung; 
thr following is as iingrutliiiinliral: — 
The claim yesterday tens for the 
difference 6. the old rate, which was 
a rule by agreement. <£ b. the new. of 
which the Haler Hoard simply sent 
round a notice. See Ovi;r-zi.al. 

4. B., used lifter wonts hko differ¬ 
ence* seems to tempt people to put 
down for one of the terms the exact 
opposite of what they mean : —My 
Iriend Mr. Itounderby would never see 
any difference b. leaving the Coke- 
town ' hand* ’ exactly qm they were «fc 
requiring them to be fed with turtle 
soup dr rewi'j&rj old of gold spoons 
(for leaving rend refusing to leave). ' 
There is a very great distinction be¬ 
tween a cr 01*01 truckling to foreign 
nations A adopting the attitude of (he 
proverbial Irishman at a fair, who 
goes about asking if anybody would tike 
to tread on the uni of his coat (ltead 
avoiding for adopting). 
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5. II .... or &e. In the commonest 
use of A.. i.c, where t wo terms are 
fteparulcly *|K?cilied, the one & only 
right connexion between those term* 
i* mid. Hut writers indulge ill all 
sorts of freaks; the more excep¬ 
tional & absurd of these, m winch 
against , whereas. A I", arc exper.- 
mental with, arc illustrated in 
It is the obi content b. Justice <fc 
('hardy, b. the right l>t cum/a urcnjwn 
ourself against the power la shelter 
behind someone rise's shield (Here 
Ku&\Nf VM<| \\ |i>>i has hern at 
work ; Iw a\«H.l repeating behtren 
. . . mid is more desirable than In 
phiiM* the graiaiiairmti).• lie didin- 
guixhcs b. certain functions far which 
full »t- nguronr training is iiceess/irt/. 
whereas others cun vciy well be dis¬ 
charged by men u h» have had only the 
limited training (Head d‘ others that 
can). Societies With a membership b. 
•me thousand lo Jive thousand. Tfiive 
.ire freaks or tuxhlcni n ; the real 
temptation, sli.xig under certain 
rinuiiixluim-x, is In use or for mid; 
They may pay in money or in kind is 
wrongly but naturally converted 
into The choice is b. payment in 
money or in kind. So 1 »> have in 
that substance the link b. organic or 
inorganic matter./Forced to choose 
b. the sacrifice of important interests 
on the one hand or the expansion of 
the I'.stimates on the other./ He must 
choose b. coming to on agreement 
which is being widely denounced as 
anti-patriotic, nr insisting on a solu¬ 
tion which would probably create fresh 
dangerous friction. These again arc 
simple, requiting no further cor¬ 
rection than the change of or to and. 
Extenuating circumstances can be 
plcudcd only when one or each of the 
terms is compound & has its purts 
connected by and. us in ;—The 
question lies l. a God <k a creed, or 
a God in such an abstract sense that 
does not signify (Head b. a God A 
a creed on the one hand, & on the 
other a God in such &c.)./The con¬ 
flict, which imj previously b. the mob 
dr the Autocracy, is now b. the Par- 
llament dr the King or the Parliament 
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A the Hurenitcraef/ (This means that I 
the question how is whclhrr 1'nriui- 
meut & King, or Parliament A 
liurmucniry, shall rule, A; this way 

of pulling it should Ik* xulwtitutrd : 
The tnujUi't was prmousi•/ b. mob A i 

Autocracy; but the ifnolwii 
betwixt. .See Awiiaimi. 
beverage. See JTjiamic mworn, 

A WoUKIWi A STV1.IMI UUIUW. 

beware is now used only *lierr he 

would be the pari required wilh 
ware regarded ns rauli'Mh, i.e. in 
the ifujKT.illVC (/;. of the dug 
infinitive {He had belter &.). A- jin's, 
subjunctive (1 olrst they b.) : be- 
tain up, I beware or bt. eared, teas 
bewared of, Ac., arc oliwdvlc. 
be wilder cdly. Src-mi.v. 
bl- preli\i*d to Lnghsh word'; of 
lilac {bi-hourly. bi-werUy, bi-niunthl:i, 
hi quarterly, bl-yeorhj) given words 
that have no mentis Ar two faults: 
they nre unsightly by bud*, A they 
urc iimlngiioiis. To judge tmni the 
01**1), the iirst menus only two- 
hourly • the si roml A* third mean 
both tvo-wcekly, two-monthly, A 

half-weekly, llalf-lnoulnly ; & the 
last two moan only hull-quarterly, j 
half-yearly, L'mkr these ck*s|»eralc 
circumstances we can never know 
"here wo arc. There is no reason 
why the bi- hyluids should not be 
allowed to perish. A* the natural Sc 
unambiguous two-hourly A: half- 
hourly. fortnightly A half-methfy, 
ttco-r nnnthly Si hat]-monthly, half - 
ycuriy A hulf-yuartertu, -yearly & 
half-yearly, of which several arc 
already common, be used regularly 
in place of them Si the words (bien¬ 
nial, Inmeatriul) on which they were 
fashioned \ these latter have now 
utmost become ambiguous them¬ 
selves from the umbiguity of the 
mig-shapen brood sprung of them. 

biannual, probably invented to 
•tund to biennial as half-yearly to 
two-yearly, j 8 sometimes confused 
with Sc sometimes distinguished 
from it. Half-yearly is the right 
word; see us-. 

blaa. For inflexions see -a-, -ss-. 


blas(s)edly. A bad form; see 
•kiii-y. 

bicentenary, bicentennial. See 

CCSTKVARt. 

biceps, triceps. If plurals ore 
wuulcd, it is lirsl to say -rr/w», the 
regular Laglidi lurnmtmn : not 
-ci/olcs (Ihr true l-utin), both be¬ 
muse it u tun cunihtous, A because 
I .at in M-holars do not know the 
word* u* nniiH-k of immiti; nor 
•reps. h (ill'll as a lucle blunder ; cf. 
rusim, A s»*c Laus mutAi* *t. 

bid. 1. In the midii hi mum- the 
past A )>.]*• me botli hid {He bid vp 
to £U» . A tithing nwi bull. 

2. In other iwiims, the punt is 
usually spelt bade A- pronounced U&d 
(cf. utr) ; the Ji.p, is bidden, but bid 
in pixferred in mi me phrases, csji. 
Ho as ifou are bid. 

3- Hid one go Ac. has been dis* 
placed in N|KTtU by tell one logo Ac., 
but lingers m binary use. 

A. hi the m'iiho ro lam find, the 
net*vc is usually followed by infini¬ 
tive without to (/ bride him go), l>ul 
l Ik* |Missive by to (He was biddru 
to go). 

bide. Apart from archaism & 
poetic use, the wind is now idio¬ 
matic only in b. uuc'k time, A its past 
iu tlus jdiruhe is bided. 
blen entendu. See Fnr.Ncn won ns. 
biennial. S«*e in-, 
blenseancs. Sit* Fiucnci? wonns. 
big, great, largo. The diflcrences in 
meuning A Usage cannot be exhaus¬ 
tively Set furtli ; but n lew points 
may lie made clear. Roughly, the 
notions of mere size A quantity have 
been transferred from great to large 
& big ; great i» reserved for Ich 9 
simple meanings, as will lie ex¬ 
plained lx*luw ; large A big differ, 
first, in lluit the latter is more 
familiar A colloquial. A secondly. In 
that each bos additional senses— 
large its own Latin sense of generous, 
A big certain of the senses proper to 
great, in which it tends to be used 
sometime* as a colloquial A some¬ 
times ns a half-slang substitute. 
It will be best to classify the chief 
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uses of great us the central word, 
witn incidental comments on the 
other two. 

1. With obstructs expressing things 
thut vary in degree, great means 
a high degree of (g. care, ignorance, 
hnppinrst, talrrunce, chanty, joy. 
Serrate, learning, facility, generosity, 
comfort) ; big is nut idiomatic with 
any of these ; ft though large is used 
with tolerance, chanty, ft generosity. 
It is i n u special sense—broad-minded 
or prodigul. With words of this kind 
thut hopin'ri themselves to mean size 
nr quantity (sice, quantity, bulk, 
magnitude, entouut, tonnage) large ft 
big nee sometimes used, though 
neither is us idiomutic us great , .V 
big is slangy. 

2. With vvnrils demiting persons or 
things such that one specimen of the 
eluss deserves the name mure fully 
than another (e. g„ one fool is mure 
a fool, but one boot is not more 
u boot, than omit her), great does not 
imply size, but indicates that the 
specimen has the essential ipuihty 
In u high degrer : so a g, opportun¬ 
ity. occasion, friend, landowner, 
majority, srhonlmaslee, that (shooter), 
nuisance, stranger. brnte, font, haul, 
rare (contest), undertaking, sucress. 
linguist, age. Here ta’ge could be 
substituted with InudiKcnrr, Major¬ 
ity, haul, ft undertaking, lint merely 
because a large quantity of land, 
voles, llsh, or money, is involved ; 
big could stand with the sumo four 
on the same ground j It is slungtly 
used ulso with most of the others’; 
this is hail ; 0 great foot should mean 
a very foolish fool, ft a big foot one 
whose stuturc belies his wits. 

3. A great has the meaning rminrnf, 
of distinction, ft the g. the meaning 
chief, principal, especial (a g. man ; 
g, houses ; n g. family : the g. ad¬ 
vantage. or thing, is); ft from these 
comes the use of great as a distinctive 
epithet (the g. auk ; G. Britain ; 
Alexander the G.; the g. toe ; go 
ouf by the g. gale), with the idea of 
size either alaent or quite sub¬ 
ordinate. In these senses large 
cannot be used, though it would 


stand with many of the same words 
in a different sense (a g. family has 
distinguished, but a I. family numer¬ 
ous, members) ; big is here again 
slangily ft ambiguously substituted 
for greuf ; a big man should refer to 
tlie man's size, or be extended only 
(as in the big men of the trade ; ef. 
large with taiuluwner Are. ill 2) to 
express the quantity of his stock or 
transactions. The b. lor, however, 
ft such examples ns the b. gate, allow 
that big may serve us a distinctive 
I epithet ■■■stead of greid without 
; slangy oftrcl when dilfcrence of size 
: is Hie salient point of distinction: 
I ft in such contexts it is now idio- 
■ matie. 

I 4. Finally, great does sometimes 
mean of remarkable size—the sense 
tiiat it has for the most part resigned 
to large Sc big— ; luit it is so used 
only where size is to lie represented 
ns causing emotion ; large ft big give 
the cold fart ; great gives the l'nct 
coloured witli feeling ; e. g.. lie hit 
me with a great stick is lxitter than 
with a large or big slick, if I um angry 
about its size ; hut in Perhaps a big 
at targe stick might do it wuuld be 
impossible tn substitute great; simi- 
iorly /tig dogs arc better old of doors, 
: tut / am not going to have that great 
dog in here ; IIis feel ore Jorge or 
big. but Take your great feet off the 
mfa ; What a great head he has! 
suggests admiration of the vast 
brain or fenr of the formidable teeth 
it probably contains, whereas IVhat 
a large head he has / suggests dis¬ 
passionate observation, 
bi-hourly. Sec ni¬ 
bble. See CtltTAU^n words. 
bilbo. PL -oes ; sec -o(t)s I. 
billet doux. Pronounce blltdoo’. 
The plum! is billets doux, but should 
be pronounced bt'ltddd'z. See 
French woaos. 

bllUon, trillion, quadrillion, ic. It 
should be remembered that these 
words do not mean in American 
(which follows the French) use what 
they mean in British English. For 
us they mean the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, to.. 
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power of a million ; L.C., a billion ifl 
a million millions, a tnllion a million 
million million*, Ac. For Americans 
they mean a thousand multiplied by 
Itself twice, three limes, four times, 
Ac. i i,e„ a tuiiion is u thousand 
thousand thousands or a thousand 
millions, a trillion is a thousand 
thousand thousand thousands or a 
million millions, Ac. 
bi-monthly, bl-qusrlerlv- See m-. 
bird's nest, blrd('sl-nest(lng). The 
noun should always have tie's, A is 
better without the hyphen as two 
words (pi. birds' ti ala) than with it 
(pi, btrd’s-nrstr). In the verb A 
gerund the 's is also usual, but is 
oflcn omitted, 

blse. See wind, n. 
bishopric. See amt. 
bistre, -ter. See -re A -er. 
bivalve. bar succulent b. see 
1’LDA.vnc m hour. 
bivouac. l'urLiciples -eked, -eking ; 
see -c-, -nr-. 

bl-wcckly, bl-yearly. Sec DI-. 
black(enj. The short lorm is used 
when the Intentional laying on of 

colouring-mailer is meant, A other¬ 
wise the Jong | «<■ black bouts with 
blacking, grates with black lead, A 
faces with burnt cork ; we blacken 
a reputation, oak blackens with age, 
A the ceiling is blackened with 
smoke; an exception is lliat we 
Mark, rather liiun bluekcn, a penon's 
eye for him. Sec -xn verbs. 
blague. Sec Famvcn words. 
blom(e)able. Spell without the -c-; 
see .Mute k. 

blank verse. Sec Tammcst, 
Tuans. 

blarney, vb. For inflexions see 
Yew IN -IK Ac., 2. 
blasd. See French words. 

-ble. See -adle. 

blended, blent- Blended is now the 
everyday form {carefully blended 
leal j he successfully blended amuse¬ 
ment i rilh instruction) ; but blent 
survives in poetic, rhetorical, A 
dignified contexts (pily ± anger 

bleated, hlest. The accent used 


below iblesi/d) is for the purpose of 
the article only. The attributive 
adjective is regular] v disvllabic 
(bless/d innoeenee ; what a btessld 
thing is steep t: the blast d dead ; 
aery ticsifd night; not a bless/d one), 
A tnc plural noun with (be, which 
is uu niisolutc use of the adjective, 
is so also ; but the monosyllabic 
pronunciation is aomettim-s used in 
verse, or to secure emphasis by the 
unusual, or in archaic phrase* ; the 
spelling Is then blest :- ewe blest 
llrdccmer ; that Ur si abode ; the 
Isles, the mansions, of the West. 
The pust tense, p.p_ A prriliralive 
adjective, arv regularly momisyllii. 
bic ; the spelling is usually blrssed 
in the past tense, Uctl in dearly 
adjeitivid contexts, A variable in 
the p.p. (lie blessed himself : Cod 
hat blessed me u-ilh rn lies : lie it 
blessed, or blesl, with good health, in 
his bit, Ac.: Messed, nr blesl, if 
I know ; Those t ihn win hr men, 
blest are they ; It is he lee blest ); in 
the beatitudes A siimlur contexts, 
liowever, blest/d is usual. Vlrts/d 
makes Boinelinics -esl ; sec -ER A 
-tsT 4, 

blessedness. For single b., see 
Worn-out m smun. 

blllhesome is a Nchducsr vautant 
of blithe ; see -some. 

btliiart. For synonymy eee wind, 
n, 

biond(e). The -r should lie drop¬ 
ped ; the practice now usual is to 
retain it when the word is used 
cither as noun or as adjective of a 
woman A drop it otherwise (the 
blonde girl ; she is a blonde ; she has 
a blond completion ; the blond races ); 
but this is by no means universal, 
A the doubt lirtwcon blond women 
A blonde women (with blondes women 
in the background) ot once shows 
ita absurdity. 

bloody, vb. For Inflexions see 
Venn* IN -ie Ac., 8. 

bloom, blossom. Strictly, bloom 
n. A v. refers la the flower as Itself 
the ultimate achievement of the 
plant, A blossom d. A v. to the flower 
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u pro mining fruit: the distinction, 
os regards 1 1 tern] Mowers, it perhaps 
rather horticultural than literary or 
general ; at ony rate it is often 
neglected; hut The roses are in 
bloom, The apple-tree s are in Uniterm, 
A oilier uses, eunlirm it; nnd in 
figurative contexts, the blooniiiig- 
tfme or Unom of n period of art is its 
moment of fullest development, when 
Its blossoming-time or Uossam is 
already Jung post, 

blouse. Pronounce blow*, 
blowzsd, -sed, blowzy, -sy. The 
OKI) spells with 7- 
bluebell. In the south this is the 
wild hyarinth, Sr if la unions: in the 
north, A- cap. in Scotland. it is the 
flower called in tlie soulh harebell, 
Campanula ToUsmlifulm, with fewer, 
larger, it thinner-textured flowers 
than the other. 

blu(e)lsh. Siwll without c. Sec 

Mt'TB B. 

bluey. See -rv Jc -V. 
boatswain. The nnulicnl pronnn- 
riutlon (ItA'fin) 1ms heenmc so general 
that to avoid it is more affected tliun 
to use it. Sec I’soscm.uiott. 

bodeful is a modern stylish sul>- 
stitutc for ominous j sec Woukino 
A BTYLISn WOODS. A Saxomsvi. 
body, vb. For inflexions see Venus 
in -IB Arc., 6. 

bogiely, bogle. The OKI) prefers 
bogy for tlie bug hear, & bogie in 
OOBOhbuilding ; tlie golf word is 
usually spelt Bogey. 
bohea. Pronounce bChC - . 
bolt, Unfit. The word of wliieh the 
spelling varies is tliat meaning to 
sift. Of this the OEI) says t—‘ Tlie 
historical spelling of the word is 
boull : unfortunately the diction¬ 
aries have confounded it with ' |lhe 
other verb bolt\ ‘ A authorized the 
spelling holt'. It is perhaps, how¬ 
ever, not too late to restore the 
better spelling bouA in literary use 
at least. 

bombasine. The OED puts first 
the pronunciation bhmbazin. 
boos Qdefs). Bona fide is a Latin 


ablative meaning in good faith ; its 
original use is accordingly adverbial 
1 IF as the contract made bona fide f ) ; 
but it is also A more commonly used 
uttributivelv like an adjective (IVas 
ft a boon ’fide, or bonu-fidc, eon- 
tract ?l ; in this attributive use the 
hyphen is correct, but not usual ; 
in the adverbial use it is wrong. 
Ilona files is the noun ( Hit bona 
I ides tens queetioned ); the mistake 
is sometimes made by those who 
know no l.ulm of using fide instead 
of files : The fart that Brattling ac- 
erptcel the chairmanship of Vie Com¬ 
mittee should be sufficient evidence of 
its bonadidc. 

bonbon. See French wchivs. 
bondlsjman. The two forms arc 
properly distinct, bondsman meaning 
u surety A being connected with the 
ordinary bond A bind, A bondman 
meaning a villein, serf, or man in 
bondage, & having (like bondage) 
nothing to do with bond & bind ; 
but bondsman is now rare in its true 
sense, A on the other luind is much 
more used thun bondman in tlie sense 
pruper to the luttcr. The confusion 
is not likely to ho corrected, & is of 
no importance. 

Bon(e)y. See -ey, -rr.. -y. 
bonhomie. Sec French words. 
bon root. See linxcu woods. 
The plural is buns mots. 
bonne. See French woods. 
tonne bouche. The meaning of the 
phrase in French is not that which 
we have given it; but variation of 
mcaningor formis no valid objection 
to tlie use of IL phrase once definitely 
established ; sec * z'ouTaaircE. 
bonnes fortunes, bon ton, bon 
vlvant. Sec FncNon words. 
bookcase. Pronounce bfiblc-klto, 
not bdb'kks. 

bookie, -y. See -nY, -ie, -y. 
bookman. See NovELTV-nujrnNC, 
Saxokism. 

booze, -nr, boose, -«y, bowse, -«y. 
The boot- forms ore now established, 
A the others should be abandoned. 

bcrn(e). Tbe p.p. of bear In ill 
senses except that of birth is borne 
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IJ hate borne with you till now; H'oj 
iornc along helpless) ; borne ia also 
used, when the reference is to birth, 
(aj in the active (Has borne no 
children), A (b) in the passive when 
Of/ follow* (Uf all the children borne 
by her one wrmw); the n.p. in the 
sense of birth, when used passively 
without by, is born (H’m bom blind ; 
A born fool; OJ all the children bom 
to them ; The melancholy born of 
solitude; Dorn in 181)8). 

bom*. See French wonDS. 

botanlc(al). The -ic form is ‘ now 

mostly superseded by botanical, 
except in name* of institution* 
founded long ago, as “The Itoval 
llotunic Society " 0K1>. See 

•«’( al) . 

both. 1. Itoh ...as mil os. s. Re- 
rtumlant l oik. 3. (ommon part* in 
6nM ... onJ phrases. 

1. noth . .. at icy U as. To follow 
b. by as mil at instead of anil, u ij 
often done either by inadvertence or 
in pursuit of the uuujitnil, is absurd ; 
bow absurd is rculirxd only when It 
is remembered that the as well of 
n.s well as is itself the demonstrative 
to which the second as it relative, & 
can stand in the place occupied by 
bulb instead of next door to as. In 
the following examples, either omit 
boll > or read and for ar tcelf as ; as 
we li, it will be seen, can be shifted 
into the place of both, if the object 
is to five timely notice that the 
carters strike, the eompoacr, or Use 
adjective, ii not the whole of the 
mutter : -Ilf has figured prominently 
b- in Ihe carters' strike, in which mono 
o/ his members were invofnd, as well 
as in the more rtcent railway strike./ 
The mednslyte will always be o/ ex. 
calling interest, b. to the compose r as 
well as to the public./Which differs 
from who »n being used b.as an adjcc> 
frw as well as a noun. 

2. Redundant both. The addition 
of both to quality), alike, al once, 
™toeen, or any other word that 
****** it needle**, it at least a fault 

Rtyle, A at wont (e.g. with be- 
an illogicality. In the ex¬ 


ample*, both should be omitted, 
unless (he omission of the other 
word(a) in romun type is preferable 
or po&siblc :—// any creed adcanee is 
to be ut once b. intelligible A infer- 
eating./ The currents shifted the mines, 
to the c<{Uol (lunger both of friend 
A foe,/ We fnd b. Lord Money de 
Lord Lijnsduti'iir equally anj-ious 
for a workable understanding./To the 
ordinary i*ratestant 1». Jaitiludinarian 
<t- High'Churchman Here equally 
hateful./ The lutminlional Society is 
not afraid to invite comparisons be¬ 
tween masters b. old *(• new, 

3. Common pnrts in both . . . and 
rime*. Words pin ceil between the 
h A the and arc thereby declared 
not to be common 1o both member* ; 
accordingly, //. in India c£* /iur- 
trahu is » roil#;; the right arrange¬ 
ment* ure (u) Jl. in India A in 
Australia, (It) In b. India A Aus¬ 
tralia ; of these b sound* formal, K 
i* often shrunk from hi a remedy 
worse than the diffuse ; but there 
is no objec tion to u, which should be 
used. Similarly, li. the Indians A 
the Australians is right & unobjec¬ 
tionable ; D. the Indians A Aus¬ 
tralians is common but wrong ; The 
b. Indians A Australians is the©* 
rclicnIJy right but practically Im- 
poasi ble. 

bother. See fothek. 
boulevard. Sec French woods. 

boult. See BOLT. 

bounden is still used, Sc bound i* 
not, with duty. It is also used 
alternatively with bound as the p.p. 
of bind in the sense oblige (/ am much 
bounden, or bound, to youj; but the 
whole verb, Including the p.p., U 
a mere Archaism in this sense, 
bounteous, -IfuL Sec plenteous, 
bourgeois. See French woods. 
As the name of a printing ttph, ia 
which sense the word is English, it 
is pronounced berjot's* 
bounce). There arc two words, 
which were originally bum A borne, 
but are now not distinguished, con¬ 
sistently at any rate, either in *t>el- 
IiDg or in pronunciation. The ant 
(which retains in Scotland A the 
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north Its original form burn) meant 
a stream, hut la now applied oa 
a current word only to the torrent* 
of the cluilk downs, full in winter A 
dry In amnntcr ; it serves in poetry 
at an omumental synonym fur 
brook. The second means properly 
a boundary (from French borne) us 
in The undiscovered country Jrom 
whose borne 1 Y 0 traveller returns, but 
is used almost solely, with a dis¬ 
torted memory of that possugc, in 
the sense of destination or goal, 
Tlie OKI) prefers bourn stream, A 
bourne goal, A the differentiation 
would be useful, 
bowdlerize. 1‘runnunec bow-, 
bowsprit. Pronounce bfo. 
brnoo, n. { - two). Sec Coli-kc- 
Tives 8. 

brachyoephallc, -lout. See -cetua- 
lic. 

brachylogy. See Tixiimcal tkkws. 
braggadocio. PI. -os ; see -o(i:)s 4. 
braJn(s), in the sense of wits, nmy 
often be either singular or jilunil, lhe 
latter being perhaps, us l lie Olil) 
suggests, the familiar, A the former 
the dignified usr. In stick or pick 
a person's bruiii(j). the number is 
Indifferent; lias no bb. is commoner 
than lias no b., but cither is English. 
Some plimses, however, admit only 
one number or the other, c.g. cudgel 
one’s Ob., bate a tiling on the b„ have 
one's b. turned. 

brainy, meaning ncutc, ingenious, 
Ac., is, A may as well remain, an 
Americanism. 

brake, break, nn. The words 
meaning (1) bracken, ( 2 ) thicket, 
(8) lever, (4) crushing or kneading 
of peeling or harrowing instrument, 
(5) steadying-fmme, ttiough perhap* 
all of diifcrent origins, are spelt 
brake always. The word that means 
checking-appliance is usually broke, 
but break sometimes occurs owing to 
a probably false derivation from to 
break (the OED refers it to N* 8 
above, which it derives from OF 
brae - K bras arm). The word mean¬ 
ing horsebreaker's carriage-frame, A 
applied also to a large wagonette, is 


usually, A probably should be, 
break ; but brake is not uncommon. 
The word meaning fracture Ac. is 
always break. 

Bramah III. lock Ac.) is pronounced 
brA-, not bmh-. 

branch. For synonymy sec field. 

bran(d>-nsw. The spelling with -d 
is the right (fresh as from the fur¬ 
nace) ; but the d is seldom bcanl, 
A often not written. 


bravado. PI. -si; see -o(e]s 3. 
bravo in the sense of fine or showy 
is nn Archaism, A in the sense of 
worthy a Callktsm ; make a b. 
slum, however, it fully current, 
bravo, brava, bravl- In applauding 
operatic performers Ac,, the first 
form is used to a man, the second to 
a woman, A the third 1o the com¬ 
pany. 

bravo. PI. -orj i n sense bullies, -os 
in sense cries of applause; see 
-o(r)s 1 , 8. 

brazen. Sec -r.s adjectives, A 
•r.n A -kst 2, 

breadthways, -wise. Sec -wavs, 

-wise, 

break- 1. For n.p. see nnoKE(K). 
2. For spelling or nouns sec dsake, 

BREAK. 

breakfast, break one’s fast. The 
divided form is new a mere Archa¬ 
ism. Pronounce brc’kfast, 
brooches Ac. The singular noun A 
its derivatives ( breechloader , breech¬ 
ing, Ac.) have usually -feh- in pro¬ 
nunciation i breeches tlie garment 
has always -Teh-, A the verb breech 
(Put child into bb.) usually follows 


breese, breeze, brlze, are all existent 

r flings of the word meaning gadfly, 
difference from the other breeze 
being useful, tbe first is recom¬ 
mended. 


brevet, n. A v. Pronounce brt'vlt, 
not brivb't; the past A p.p. are 
accordingly breveted, see -T-, -TT-. 
breviary. Pronounce bre-; aee 
False quantttt. 
brickea- See -en adjectives, 
brier, briar 1. For the word mean- 
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ing thorny bush, tbe spelling brut, 
A the monosyllabic pronunciation 
brir, are nearer the original A pref¬ 
erable ; brere is still nearer, but 
now a poetic archaism only. 2. The 
name of the pipe-wood is an entirely 
different word, but also best spelt 
brier. 

brilliance, -cy. See -ce, -cy. 

brindled), brlndad. The original 
form brinded is orrliaic, A should be 
used only in poetry. Brindled, a 
variant of it, is now the ordinary 
adjective, A brindle, a Back-vorma- 
tion from this, A convenient as a 
name for the eolour, should be used 
only as a noun. 

betaken. See -en vfjibs. 

Britain, British, Briton. Pot tbe 
relation of these to England , Eng- 
fuft(mnn), see Knolanp. 

Briticism, the name foe an idiom 
used in Great Britain A not in 
America, is a Bausarirm, A should 
be cither Bniannicttm or Britishism, 
just as Uibemicim or Irishism will 
do, but not Iricism. Gallicism A 
Scoff!Jsefsns cannot be pleaded, since 
Gaulish A Scotch ore in Latin 
Cadieus A Scol(l)iciu, but British it 
Britannicvs. The verbal critic, who 
alone uses such woeds, should at 
least see to it that they are above 
criticism. 

Brtttsber is s word made in America, 
but now discountenanced in Ameri¬ 
can dictionaries as ' in jocose use 
ooJy * or as ‘ almost disused ’; if 
these phrases give tbe actual A not 
merely the desirable American usage, 
oa which point there ore doubts, it 
is time that British writers recon¬ 
ciled themselves to relinquishing the 
word In its convenient function of 
announcing that the user of it is 
American. If, on the other hand, 
tbe word is still current in America, 
Englishmen have both os little right 
to object to outsiders' applying it to 
them A as little occasion to use it 
themselves, as tbe Germans have to 
Quarrel with u, f or calling them 
Germans Sc not Dutch or to change 
their name to please ns. 


broad, wide, Both words have 
general currency; their existence 
side by side is nol accounted for by 
one's being more appropriate to any 
special stvle ; wlrnt difference there 
is must be in meaning ; yet bow 
dose they ore in this respect is 
shown by their both having narrow 
as their usual opposite, A both 
standing in tire tame relation, if In 
ony at all, to tong. Nevertheless, 
though they may often be used in¬ 
differently (a b. or a w. road ; three 
Jeet to. or ft.), there are (11 many 
words with which one tnsy be used 
4 not the other, ( 2 ) mony with 
which one is more idiomatic than the 
other though the sense Is the some, 
(3) many with which either ran be 
used, but not with precisely the 
same sense us the other ; these num¬ 
bered points are illustrated below, 
The explanotion seems to be that 
snide refers to the distance that 
separates the limits, A brood to tbe 
amplitude of what connects them. 
When it does not matter which of 
these is in ouc minds, either wotd 
docs equally well. If the hedges are 
far apart, we have a w. road ; If 
there it an ample surface, wc have 
a b. road ; it it mil one. But (I) 
backs, should,:™, chests, bosoms, 
are b., not w., whereas eyes A 
mouths are w., not b.; at tc. inler- 
i als, gsoe a m. berth, a sc. ball, sc. open, 
in all of which 6. is impossible, have 
the idea of separation strongly ; A 
xp, trousers, tr. sleeves, sc. range, w. 
influence, sc. favour, sc. distribution, 
the ce. scorld, where ft. It again im¬ 
possible, suggest the remoteness of 
tbe limit. Of the words that admit 
b. but refuse sc, some are of the 
simple kind (ft. blades, spearheads, 
leaves ; the 6. arrow). but with many 
some secondary notion such as 
generosity or downrightness or 
neglect of the petty is the repre¬ 
sentative of the simple idea of 
amplitude (ft. daylight, B, Church, 
ft. jests, b. farce, 'ft. hint, b. Scotch, 
ft. facts, 6. outline). 

(2) Some words with which one of 
the two Is idiomatic, bat tbe other 
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not impossible, arc:—tp:*fcmng 
broad | hrorr. furrlm.d, lands, 

ex tub's, arm, bum, vuntl. gau& ; 
(preferring wide) oftnmg, gap, gu/j, 
culture. 

(;i) Sornr iilnslration* of 11»<* <liffer- 
nut m mriimiirf lirlwirii brand & 
wide with tin* same wonl : rIn- hr-l 
(wo in.iv !*• thought him-ilut. hid 
tin nils' the others: . f r\ itnor is 
one (hut uni's entrance In .vvcr.il 
Abreast, a h. dour nor of nn|n»MJig 
(liriii-iisiniiK ; a sc. river takes Inn;* in 
(Toss, a h. nrrr n!i»«s ji lint* rxpuii,*- 
C»f w.ilPf ; a ;r. grnrratuiitnoi oivrn 
many |untictitir*. u u. entfraUxUton 
(iisn'giirih mnni|i'ir(.ini exceptions; 
a pngi* luw ii h. marffii,, i e. a line 
rx|uuiNc of while. Im) \\v allow a re. 
margin for extras, i mi great iutrrv.il 
liclwmi llw cerium A Mir (m.,mI4t 
contfc ; <i u*. iiiMtuutian or different v* 
implies Uiiit (Ik* thing* lire very f.ir 
fnim identical. hut <i h drill nett m or 
difference i* iik r< ly one lh.it requires 
no subtlety for U* appreciation. 

broadness ii now used jn«.ic-a<) of 
the ii siiul hrrndtk only »Ihh llw 
meaning Is wuiwitd* i>r imhheacv 
of expression. 

Brobdlngnag (not is the 

btieUing. 

broccoli foot - om r»or •/«) is tlir 
best spelling. The word is an 
Italian plural, & is generally u*cd 
collect iveiv like xpmarh &<•. ; but if 
a nr the plural is wmliil, u broccoli, 
two broccoli*. ore tin* form*. 

brochure, pamphlet. See French 
wonm. It. liu* no right to r\is* in 
English, since it is not mvdnl by the 
Bidr of /». It* introduction in the 
10 th c. was probably due to mis¬ 
conception of the French uses. In 
French 6. i« used where the French 

[ ►. (chieHy applied to scurrilous or 
ibcllou* or violently controversial 
pamphlets) is inappropriate. The 
■cum; 4 n few leaven of printed 
matter stitched together * has always 
belonged jti English to p.. though it 
has by the side of this general sense 
the special one (different from the 
French) * p. bearing on some question 


of current in I crest (o.sp. in [xjhtic* 
nr theology) \ ‘Dims Ka brochure 
nppc!£e mi angbis jmnt/ddtl quoted 

in FrenchliictMMiunes limn Voltnire, 
gives us llw ns<lul hint that the 
English for b. is p. 

brolder(y). Sc*- Amjiaism, I'ornts 

|s\1x 

broke* n). Tin* form broke, now 
uliMilctf- or a Nuinil r m most miiMI, 
i- still idiomatic < 1 ) ns p.p. of break™ 
dismiss ilu m r\ in {he hu* broke (or 
nr.vnrdtrc) c \rcpl in th*- nilnhutxvc 
. use (a bnd.ru njjim ). und (if) in the 
; slang plirasp sfouif-hroke. 

bromine. For pronunciation ecc 

! IOIHM . 

bronco. I‘I -ox ; mc -o(i )< f,. 
brow. In the sri cat of ihy brine is a 
Mlsqi (>IATKIN. 

Bruin, s««• SoimiQt i ts. 
brusque, though formerly so far 
natiiniJi/nl as lo Ik* spilt brush *t 
pronounced Inft'k, is now usually 
pronounced l»iM>sk. 
brutal. brute, brutish. Itnital 
dittcrs from brute in it • adjeelivid or 
attributive use, & from brutish, in 
having lid ils simplest sense of the 
bruitx tin op/awd /<> man & b* in" 
never used uilliout imphing mural 
comic mind mu. Thus, while brute 
force is rontraslcd with skill, brutal 
force is conirusted with humanity. 
In torturing o mouse, n eat is 
brutish, .1 a | arson brui,d. For com¬ 
parison of bn, lot. mc -iji & -hst, 4. 

Brythonlc. See Uai i.ic. 
bubo, buflaio. 11. -or* ; see -o(e)s I. 
! buck. See uMIT. 

buffet. 'Hk* (>i:i) prrno\inets this 
hQ'Itt in the M MRe sub board or cup¬ 
board. & an French in the sense 
refreshment bar, See also French 

WORDS. 

buffo, n. -«x*; see -ofr.Js 5. 
bugaboo. II. -OOS ; see -0(L>9 4. 
bulbul. Pronounce Ixx/lb&I. 
bulletin. Sec French words. 
bully, vb. For index ions see Verbs 
in -it A'c. # 6. 
bullyrag. See bauvrac. 
bumblfr-bee, bumble-bee. See 
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Ni-I.til.l-V* VARIAKTS. Nl jlhlT form, 
however, though there i* no ddicr- 
nicc of im ailing. i> n mere variant 
«if 11 m* oHkt : tin y are mdc|<ch'lcnt 
formalm)is otic ai'licU with boom. A 
tlu other mill hum. TJk* first t»*rni 
i> jnrj« rulde. Ihvjusc its imitative 
origin i* linin' apparent. 

bunimnlo. I'l. •«* : see -n(*:h» fi. 

bunkum, buncombe. TU* Inst 
spelling h recommended, n* «ir- 
cidedh tin* prevalent «me. The 
mc.UmI, from an Atiicncnii pUicv- 
nnnu*. is 1 lie onguiul: but tlu* wont 
is c<|U.ill\ M*'iiihe.int ujfli eitIter 
K|K-I1in^. A iro |«ur|iose is semi! by 
trying to iv-vsliihlisli tlu- less usual. 

buoy is mm pfti(Miiui(*<*il Uil. A 

attempts to r«sl »re hum, the j»m- 
nmu ialioii * rvengiiucil lii all ortho, 
rpisis llnlish A- American \ are 
doomed |o Jail; the <>1111, hi spite 
c*T Ihc M.itcineril quoted, jnetf* boi 
irrsl. 

bur. burr. The nor.I mrauing 
prn kly vnl-vrsyl Ac. is usually, 
A might conveniently lie always. 
bur the word describing nortln m 
j.romcriciiil kmi in always fciiiT ; in all 
the ollnr word*. which air lev* 
common, burr is usual A* might Wi-Ji 
In* made universal. 

burden, burthen. The second form 
is. even with reference* It* a «>bip'» 
earning capacity. for which bunlru 
is now often UM-tl, n Nki Ojj.*« 

variant; A in other uses it is an 
Archaism. 

bureaucrat, Ac. The formation i< 
so liarharoj< that all attempt nt 
M*|J-rrxpe«*t m prenmnrint ion niav 
perhajA us well lie abandoned. ft 
lie possible to insist t*n 
hOro'krbt A burcVkraM as aparnst 
luTr'rArftt & harOkraxS; but Win - /- 
ki&'llfc must inevitably be van* 
qmsht-J by bur'okrA'tlk ; A. that 
U-ing sn, it is l*cttcr to give the 
whole thing up. Ac pretend that -eon- 
b the formative hi- that ordinarily 
precede* -era* Ac. ; all is then plain 
•ailing ; it is only to be desired that 


the spelling could ulso be changed 

to humcrtH Ai 1 . 

burgh, burgher. liurph, Mil) in 

Kaigusli use mill reh-n iuv ti» Scotch 
• elect urns. | S proimimcvd like tin* 
Huglisb form bvnmpli. iiuiphrr. nn 
uKli.tiMii. I-* pr»m*fitii-< d lii r'jjrr. 

burgle. Sec liu'U-IOKMlTK’N. A 
\eib Ixing iiiHimili|ii!h wauled. A 
, «..pil» i*n lhe paliiru ..f burptunZc 
S accept nidi* ui.h when thrre i« 

. no other |m .siUlitv, it is In In* hoped 
, Ihal butfife Uiay mil grow its prvvnt 
I.Ks limisness A* Ununc utumlly 
I'umiil. 

burlesque, caricature, parody, trav¬ 
esty. In Ruhr applied mils tin* 
unrds ur<* oltin jnlcTcluingculih*; 
n b ully eonditchd Inal, |m instance, 
liui> I* 1 culled a h . a r., « y*, <*r u f., 
ij jhAticr : ii |h rvi rted uistilullon 
lus.y hi sonl, a 11 limit eluingi' of 
s* n'***. to b , r., //.. or t., its Joumlrrt 
iHtrhtiPUM: A. I Ik* others having no 
snip c 1 ivn. of their nun. the odjectivt* 
buritytjnr cnH serve IIm iu, hs h<II uk 
It* |'«H nniiti, in Ihnl eii pun tv (n b. 
yrtrait, pom i. Ac.). Tmh ilistnic* 
Sums. Iiirtirvtr, nn* worth notice 
(lj b.. r.. A have, hesules their 
Ruler ijm-s. oii Ji n sj*eej:d firriVHiec; 
nelmn or ailing i». hiirh ipnd, form 
A* finlum nn* mru’uluinl. A vert*n) 
espri-ssion *s panKlied, (•-’) travrrtff 
I dillt-n* truin I lie otln rs both tu 
: having no s|*ciul pruwnee. A ill 
; Ir-mg more nsid than tl«cv flliongli 
| all lour may Ir used (itlur wav) 

| when the unilalioli is Will rich d to l»C 
; or fiass fur all exact one but fails, 
j & not to amuse by its mixture of 
: likeness A i in likeness to the original. 

burnt, burned. Jlurnt is the usual 
! form. rsp. hi the p.p. : burned tendj 
i Ui disappear. A* is chiefly used with 
I a view to securing whytevrr im¬ 
pressiveness or beauty attaches to 
the unusual ; sec -t A -zo. 

burT. Sr c bub. 

burtt, bust. In the slang cxnrcs- 
moiis b. up. b.-up. go a b., on iite 6 ^ 

. Ac., the spelling butt is e»tabluhed. 
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ft should lie used by those who use 
the phrases. 

bury. For inflexions see Ykbiih in 
-ip. fte., 0 . 

blU is suflh'iriiMv established In 
require no a|Kistrophc ; for Ihr 
plural, M'c -M-, -ss-. 
business* busynoss. The second 
form, proniuinred blzIuK is used 11 * 
the simple abstract noun of busy (lhe 
slide fte. or being liusy> for ilntinc- 
lion from the regular bnunes* with 
its sjK'Cinl developments of iiiruning. 

buskin. For the b. meaning t la- 
tragic stage Ac, see llATJT.Hrii 
ORSAMKN I s. 

bustle. See I'uosrNCrATlOV.Silrlit t. 
busy, vb. For inflexions sec Vwuis 
in -in A I'., fi. 

but. 1. Case after b. ■ except, 

2. Redundant negative after b. D. 
Illogical A. •>. IVhwh wulnn wheels. 

6. It. . . . Arnort'rr. tt. Hut tchirk. 

1. Case nfler but > except. The 
question is whether b. m this seme 
is a preposition, A should therefore 
always lake an objective case 
one smr him hut mr, us t\i II as / sate 
no-one but hi in), or whether it in u . 
conjunction. A the ease after it is J 
therefore variable (/ «nt> na-mtf but 1 
Aim, i.e. but ! did >cc Aim ; .Vow [ 
sow Aim but I. i.c. hut / did see 
him). The answer is Unit i»«f was 
originally a preposition meaning 
outside, but is now Usually made 
a conjunction, the Mibjcrlive one 
being ]>refcrred ufler rt whrii ad¬ 
missible. A correspondent who has 
eolloeted u large number of example* 
in whirli an inflected pronoun 
follows but informs me that 05 f, rt of 
lhem show the conjunctloiml use : 
H’Arnrr all 6. Ac (not him) had fled 
exempli lies, in fact* Ihr normal 
modern literary use. All but him 
is used (a) bv"those who either do 
not know or ‘do not enre whether it 
is right or not—ft accordingly it is 
still good colloquial—, ft (b) bv the 
few who, bein'* awnre that A. is 
originally prepud lional, are also 
proud of the Knowledge ft willing 
to air it—ft accordingly it is still 


pedantic-literary. It is true that 
the conjunctional use has prevailed 
owing partly to the mistaken notion 
that A OHin'f /mines it b. me. is the 
I same sort of blunder as If f.s wur; but 
1 it has prevailed, m literary use, ft 
jt is in itself legitimate ; ’it would 
therefore Ik- well for it to be univer¬ 
sally accepted. 

2. Redundant negative after bnl. 
Hut (now run*), but that (literary), & 
but rvkat (cnlloq.), have often in 
negative A interrogative sentences 
I the meaning that . . . ual, I?ul just 
| as J shouldn't wonder ij he didn't 
i j«/f in is often Jicurd in vulgar speech 
where didn't full should lx- fell, Rn 
cureless writers insert after but 
the negative already implied in it. 
KxampJen (all wrong):— Who knows 
b. that the rvhotc history of the Con- 

f r Truer might util, have been changed?/ 
Viia knows but what agreeing to differ 
may no l be a form of agreement rat her 
than a form of d if fere arc f/ilaw ran 
Mr. flat four tell h. that two years hence 
he mail not be fired of official life? 
For similar mistakes, see IIazimss, 
3. Illogical but. A very common 
ft exasperating use of but as the 
ordinary adveisativc conjunction is 
that illustrated below. A writer 
having m his iinuil two fuels of 
opposite tendency, ft deciding to 
give them m two heparatc ft com¬ 
plete Bratrnces connected by buf, 
forgets that the mere prcscnrr'of the 
op|KKed fuels la riot enough to 
justify Aid ; the scnlcriecs must be 
so expressed IhaL the total effoot of 
one is opened lo that «f the other ; 
he must not be seduced inlo throw¬ 
ing in an additional circumstance 
in one (usually the second) of Ins 
sentences that will have the unin¬ 
tended cfTret of neutralizing the 
contrast In vain the home kicked 
d- reared, b. he could not unseat his 
rider (if the kicking was in vain, the 
fuilnre to unseat involves no con¬ 
trast ; cither in vain or but must l»e 
dropped). Pole teas averse to burning 
| Oonmer. b. it teas Mary rcho decided 
] that his recordation teas riof genuine 
. <b that he must die (The fact in 
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contrast with Pole's aversenesa is | blaek; it is while : It is not Mark ; 
Cmmiior’s Imvmg to die ; this may j ftul it is marly black : (wrong) It « 
lie given dimply —but (‘ran me r teas ' not black, but it i* icfiitr ; It is not 
burnt, or with ‘utblitionol details— black, b. if it nearly V'ftifr. 

it au.l ilcrvtol Ac., or even Mary 4. Wllrds uillnu wIktIii, A few 
den dal Ac.—, us long ;»9 the op post- examples will show Hie diMigrixtibk- 

turn >ict ween the sciiIciktw remains 5 effect produced when Jlisoic oiu* of 
hut it xcai Mary who decided at mice the emit lasted sentences connectcil 

makes the second sentence hnr- hy but rm internal eoutriut, also 

iliumoiii ilisteml of contrasted with indicated l»v but, is added :•>(«) it. 
the first : .dud it Uiix Mary a hn he did nut lolhnv up hi* threat* by any 

decided, or Util Mary drnded). So prumpt ariiuu against the jpiUng kitty, 

far as Mr. Haldane's scheme tends b. went off to (»ermany tin niirltidf the 
Uncords the encouragement nj If teal campaign against ft/% bud her Lewis oj 
jiatriotiim.il ran dn nothing bid gmst ; IUkiuio. it. tin tf/ni iMf* >4 /JMan'fl 
but the indy point about the scheme he did not strike ,he.cn his cor my, b. 
which seem* hi me to be dnuMJnl mu- nwdr n sis months' truer with him. 

frtns the question of tUr divided (li) Wm ft on* time fad to a scattered 

responsibility (There being only one OTganiUthon, ft. la an urgautzidion 

doubt fill point is in hnnnoiiv, not which is in Us tnfaury, ft. tekirk is 

contrast, with the goodm-ss ml- yrf real. (*■) / gazed w pun him fur 

nutted in till* first sentence. Oiwl •owe lime, es/ierUng that he might 
but, or else write Hut there ix a awake; ft. hr did not. ft. kept on 

doubtful point Ac.) Our rorrct;*oi. muring. (<1) The reformers affirm the 

deni is singularly well in farmed, but inward hje. ft. they do not trust it, 

the one thing he apparently dors not • ft. tiw outward d- I'nfgnr means, 
know is the argument* of his Irflour i (e) There lens a time when golf hum 
T ariff-reformer* (Omit either hit or a .Scottish speciality, ft. it has followed 
the one thing . . . is). It is i it no Scottish pmedenU in spreading over 
spirit of hostility to the Committee of the whole country south vj thr "lured. 
I n ion «i I’mgr ess that these Une* arc It. nr are glad that it is n Scot who 
written : but it is a sincere appeal to has ventured to Marne golf, 

the men of courage d* goo* he ill ut 5. lint . . . fcmmr is prrhftfM 

.SVifo/nrn to strive in set their house in always due to mere c-iirclesMu-Mi 
order (Krther omit but, or convert (u) If any rent remedy u to be Jo iuil, 
the two sentences into one hy I Ux must first diagnose the true nature 
writing but in tinretc appeal: we of the disease; ft. that, faredrr, is 
then have the correct form It is not not hard. (I>) It. one thing, however t 
Hark, but re lute instead of tin; incur- had rod changed, d* that trnv . . . 

rcct It is not Hack, but if is while)./ (c) The enemy's fa airy uithdre r« 

To the revealed objects of that Club with losses, ft. they nfumed, however, 
he takes no exception, ft. what alarms reinforce*! by . . . 
him is the fact that the nnv Club has 8. Kor but which we WHICH. 
been apparently formed behind the 

buck of Mr. ihjfuur (Bither omit buxom. Sec -i:r & -k.st, 2. 
but, or write ft. he is alarmed by). buz(Z). See -x-, -zz-. 

Since less excusable blunders than by, prep., owing to the variety of 
these, due to gross cardcwKM, Its scum*:*, is apt lo lie umntcntion- 

occasionttlly occur (c.g. It is not rm nlly used tcverul times in the same 

GXrgrcen, us is often represerded ; sentence ; when the uses arc parallel 

ft. if* lemrs fall in the autumn, <fc are S: the repetition intentional (\Yt can 

renewed in the spring), it may be rune travel by land, by sea. or by air), 

well to put down the right & wrong monotony is better than I he Kle- 

types in the Biroylcst form :—(right) cant variation (fty land, on the tea, 

U is not block , but white : ll is not or through the air > often affected; bul 
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MioSi mriiiculiil ll , njmnri , .> of fry us i 
ure lirn- shown ure sloven! \ (c*f,c>K): — | 
'J'hr nuU.nr'x iittmi/tt fo run ml off the j 
pfiti/ by mu ring Maggie la tutu/i/t r h\ \ 
waking Jnhn laugh hv her ftuor fnhv 
niton! fCvrvtis not zco/thifoj hi in. I’uf~ 
wrrslnn 7 vntlt'/l the xfirngllt thrrei/I hv 
t.ngtantl by the g toil :iur h\ Ins hr tig. 

by, bye, by-. Tin 1 s|* lhug. A usage 
ill regard to M |KiUt||i^ I In- lun 
parts, h\ |i!n'Iihis tJirni, or writing 
I In 111 as one uui'l. »tr \.ni:it»h a , ,\» 

Il«f umiti & u«I(itIhv an* men l\ 
developments o| I hi- oiUelh 01 p|f. 
ywi-.il ion, it ttotilil Iiim h> < 11 idiviih • 
able 1o s|*ll uh\:i\> fry* Iml In/r is 
nenv too lirrnlv iMuliliJid in miimc 
1 im> to ;iI...IihIhiI ; A the question • 
of h\ pinning. si*|Mi.dMii'.. or (oln- 1 
billing, is dilheuM. The lolloumg 
kHh’iih* hiiu til xcetm* omisjsItnc N ' 
without \ mint ini' nny usige tti.it • 

dCW'IVI'h n'SJHTl . 

1 . '['Ik* 1101m i*- fryr (hji-f ye 1 Jones ! 
<l fry**; tiff /hr hip >. 

2. The ii«l i* i i 1 vi* («nll«f.Tiil. Mih- 
ordinate, incidental. additional. Ac ) ! 
nhoultl 2 m* writ tin fry- {htj-ruinl. \ 
btj-rti'rOou, A»\t; the i.ynlliiu* fryr | 
is due to Mm* desire to distinguish 
from the pr<*|M»'iiioii, Iml is onh j 
needed for tin - |»ur|K<M- ii tlu* h\ plan 
(unobjeelmiiubhiMii in words iiiiitlc 
for tin* iioini- : thr fr»/-r//irf\* is no 
Worst* 1 him the fry/* r/T<rr/\> is oliiitlcd, 

3 . Tile nit verb should Ik* -|M*lt fry A 
joined nil without h\ph«n (hifgunr, ( 
bu*ln infer, At* J. 

4 . Some s|w*i*inl wonts : —fry eh fry 
has thr ml verb or |in*|Kisition Iwiiv. 1 
A: should follow tlieir syx*llii>y> ; , 
hife-hifc sleep. & bi/f bt/r poml-lm*. 1 
nn* um*iumci*trd with fry. A have j 
usually the r; fry-frr:e i> perhnj* ! 
also unconnected, A is often spelt j 
bye*, hut may writ be uMsiiu dated to 1 
words under rule 2 . 

A list is »dded for convenience : 
by & by, by-blow, bvr («.). bye-bye, 
by-election, bv-end, bygone, by-lane, 
by-law, by-nnme, by-pass, byyiast, 
by-path, bv-plny, by-product, 
by-road, bystander, by “Street, by 
the bye, by-way, by-word, by-work. 
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i cabbalistic), cabbala. Ac. These 
arc Ihi* light kjh*1Jiii”s. not cttba-. 
cable(gram). The vt rl> whir (Inms- 
Dill, ml'inii. Ac., b\ cabli f is Imlll 
chiivcum-xiI A'lini'lijiriiitiuiblc; cifMc- 
f<r<nn is n«d «ulv a It\ ud.\R 1SN1. liilt 
II liCCilll'SS mie, sililf ruMr (cl. KIN vl> 
A; ci » m r\*t> |*-r|e<lly ns a ihhiii :Um> 
in the v use submarine Mc^raxo. 
Cacao. 1 ‘hum min*c krika'i*. Ac see 
1*1. : mt -o(» h. 

cache. S»t I ’m m ii vm* v. 
cachet is »r*:: ml \ a .jTin\nv 
i lime ‘‘ tt'ii’li Oh fitx Ihr c "/ f^nnaa 
Ar ), A. should l»*’ o\)icll» »1 as an 

• alien : yftuurt, yritf. mjh in :,.hi of. arc 
. grind enough l».r lln-hdi readers. 

Jvi 1 I’ll] Mil woitii*.; A. lor j.yn- 

1 out . Ml.S. 

i cachinnate, -atlon, -atory. S«*c 

i J*oi % s> i.i.xiiir m*Moi « 

cacocthcs scribcndi. m *• it vi n.nri> 

mi> on Ms. 

i cacophonous, cacophony. Sec 

j Ami-SWOM-M. 

! cactus. 1 * 1 . iiMialh *«we ; we-rs. 
i caddie, caddy. 11 m- prJI-..iti n*l:int 
. has -n*. see -i.v, -ir, -i ; llu- tca-bon 

• has *//. 

caddis is prtTcrtiMc t<i cnrti/icr. 
cadci. l*»r this pronounced as 
French A- appended to a name see 

l-' hi Mil \M»i:i»s. 

cadi. 1‘runoiiijc*' hah'dl; jJ. cadi*. 
cadre. \*in£ an <si.jhhs]nd military 
technicality, should Ik- imghcifccd in 
sound A pronounced kuh'drr, in ]il. 
kuh'drr/.; tin- French pronunciation 
i> cs|M-eiii?ly inconvenient in words 
much used ill the plural. 

caducem. 1*1. -rrl: wr *r.<. 
caecum, Caesar, cacslous, caesura, 

Ac. Sec a*. 

caesura. See Tixnvtr\i. tkbus. 
calA is naturalized in the sense 
colTec-hoiiHC or restaurant ; in the 
sense coffee it is a FniAfit word. 

catA chantant, cate nolr. See 
Frkntb words. 
caflclne. l’rorvounce ka'fDn. 

Ca0re. Sec kafir. 
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caiman. cAvmv. 
caique. I*r»mmuit’f k'/fc’k. 
caisson. I’rommiMv k&'.sit. 
caky. iioI ruivy. See -kv & -v. 
calcareous, -rloui. The lirst iurm 
is dctmdrk wrotii*. the ending Iwing 
from Jsitu) '.krm'. which gim 
-iinoii* or -ary in Kludi**h ; ImiI it i* 
mi lirmly established Ilia! (rHupi 
n return 1" tin* vnrnt-l bill now 
obsolete nrviind form is out of t lit- 
qiw >lion. 

calculate. 1 . makes nilcnUthlr ; 

• dec • mij.i. t. 2. Tin* AriNTMMiiiMn is 

\ nn example »l M irsiini> i.xn.Ssio\ : 

* tlx* m use I cuOMils r-j'-tlH , -n , 'ull-«i(. 

ii-culeul.itiun » mlu lhr sunpL- 

. wnse I roUHifer. IIV *MI am, / r , 
Oft « narraw mu fir tty slum's ih< 
riorm.il i|m , the ;k»siii>i])ln»n .it h’a-t 
1 m ill” that I he nuniliris h.iVi* In-rn 
reckoned A mm pa red. Hr xball hr 
in tone. t r. is (.nmnluii; In llnti-h 
iivi^'l cimet if the liinr wanted »V 
thr I Hue ut dr.p jviI haw !#■«•« 
worked nut hi ili-t.nl. but uning if iL 
is :i mere jjern r.il c\jnvs%jon ol san- 
puinrrarss I*#jh tton I f.u u;r rccri/Utinfi, 
l <\ is tin* /nlMliilged Aiurncanliitii. 
calculus. Tin* turilir.il word lias 
l»l- -/l, the tu.illirni4liv.il l -f«t»'.y. See 

-I *». 

caldron. Sw cvrumox. 
Caledonian. rutting aside its 
bjh c-j.iI sense (inhabitant) uj ancient 
Xcotlnwt. A at-* ornamcnUl imc in 
names of dais, compiinim, Ae. % the 
vronl serves chn-Hv as material foe 
1’OI.VUYLLAMC IIUjilM-K. 

calembour. ,S<-c Kuim.h nouns, 
caleadar, Calends, not k-, is usual. 
Call. For plural Stf. we -Vlrfii). 
calllre. The Olill prvfcr, this 
ipvlhng (not -bfr) Si Uk pronuncia- 
"»> ka'llbet. Sn> -iik Sl 
Clllco. FI. -or ; scr -o(i.)s 3. 
caliph is thr spelling, tc k»H( the 
imnuncatKm, put Hr»t liy Hie OKI). 
Vl.ivti statrs, however, tlint • onen- 
sli.l. now favour HluUtJ '; ice 
OiOAt-nci.su. 

calligraphy 4c. ehould not be al- 
■cml to ealii-. Creek eompoundi 


! «rr nude either with «oa\<- fnim 
i suAAm Ih;i ii -. or With mA*> frnni 
wW bmuljfuJ. Owner j» therefore 
U t ween aJh^r./fih,! fit fWngrapAy; 

. A: ns the min.il (.trek rniiij«nmih 
were «aMcv*M Ac., tuHigrtijiMy u. 
i t.L.\MHisly relit. 

callus, i’l. -jim*: Mf -i*K. The 
word is hIUii w nmgjy *|M*lt iuU>ihx, 
limn iiHiliismii w tilt l‘lic iiiJjrelivt. 

! calmative, Ik mg «pm r l».tl» m pro- 
I niitH i.il k>ii <kn'hii«ti\, not kah'uw 
11\ | A in InniMtjiPii (Him* is no 
J-iliu word f«'r -at nr h- hr at I at heal 
1o), should la- Ml In Hie doctors, if 
even tliry luvr a u*o Inr it br*wle 
*rtlair. t. .’is a uclnnr.il Ivlin. 

! caloric, :v wml now nn huijjrr in 
( scuiil ilw ijsr, is pn-serveti hs :i 
: syiHitivtii Inr It ml only t»j l‘i DA NTIi* 
J lil^anirR. 

calumniate in.-ikcn -fuublr ; we 

! -AB/J. J. 

| camaraderie. Sec Fin st*u wemnx. 

cambric. 1’anHiimri 1 ka-. 

camellia. The n|kUjjij: wjIIi *11- w 
■ quite IjwI, «t I be cm .|)miuniei ;il ion 
-UK;-, w»w m> prevalent us In lx* 
almost juslificd by iisapr, will no 
ilrniht pi\*i- nay Tn -inf- as the 
, sprlJinp Iwctuurs familiar. 

J camelopard dors lint contain the 
won! leopard, A sIjdiiM he neither 
spelt nor pmmmiienl :vt if it dwl. 
Pronounce kunie'topanl. I In tftintfli 
• ts ikiiv the usual word. 

camembert. Sre Fair«cir voum, 

I cameo. Ftmunimt kh'inlo. 11 
I cammi, me o(l Y< 4. For c., uitaglio, 
! A Ttlirf. m-c tsTAOf.ro. 

camomile, cha-. r«- » the litemry 

I & popular form ; r.hn-, which rrpre- 
: Bents ihr- l^itin A tireek* sjieflin^ hut 
Ikls no rhance of general ueeeptuncc, 
: would Ik* liettrr ulmndnnrd In phar- 
i macy alvn 

campaolle. 1'ninouuoe kftmpant'U. 
PI. -Its. 

Canaan(Ite). The prevalent pro- 
n unci ut ion is undoubtedly ka'nyan* 
(it), A thj» is a quite justifiable 
escape from the difficult A unJCng- 
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list) k8'na-on ; kk'na-an passes Into 
kSnayan, A that into kA'uyan ; the 
pronunciation kfl'nan, alone recog¬ 
nized by the OE1), but chiclly in 
clerical use. Is o worse evasion of the 
same difllculty. 
canaille- Sec French words. 
Canard should lie anglii-ixcd, A have 
the d of the sing. & the ds of the pi. 
sounded. 

cancel makes • lied Ac. ; sec -tie,-I.-, 
candelabrum. The pi. -bra is still 
preferred to -brunts ; I he false sing. 
-bra with pi. -bras should not be used, 
candid. See -nn A -kst 4. 
cando(u)r. Keep the u ; but sec 
•oun A -on. 

oane makes cany ; sec -ey a -y. 
canine. The pronunciation k&'nln 
(not kanl'n, nor ka'nln), though 
little recognised In dictionaries, is 
both the commonest A the best. 
Feline, bovine, asinine, leonine, ure 
enough to show that Kuciowivc 
accent Is natural; A, If k&- is due 
to dread of False uuantitv. it is 
certainly not worth fighting for on 
that ground. 

CANNIBALISM. That words should 
devour their own kind is a sad fact, 
but the guilt is perhaps less theirs 
than their employers’ ; nt any rate 
the thing happens -.—The true facts 
should be made known in regard to 
whom is actually due the credit of 
first proving the existence of petroleum 
in this country. To lias swallowed 
a to./It is more or less — * certainly 
more tton lest—a standardised pro¬ 
duct. More has iwallowed a more./ 
Although the latter were overwhelm¬ 
ingly superior in numbers, the former 
had the advantage of being under one 
control, it that of Napoleon himself. 
That bos swallowed a that ; the full 
form would be ‘ A that control the 
control of ’, which given * A that 
that of ‘; but this cannibal may 
perhaps be thought to have con- 
sumed rather himself than another 
of hia kind./TAe lets said about the 
method the insurgents were being 
dealt with In all too many cases the 
better. In has swallowed an in. 


since ‘ to deal with the insurgents 
this method ’ is not English, though 
* this wuy * is., The Council of tht 
League shall direct the Members of 
the League as to which combatant u 
lo be applied the Decree of A’oit- 

intcrcourse. To has swallowed a to, 
as its way is wlien employed by 
am-Io writers. 

cannon. I. For plural ace Col¬ 
lectives 2. 2. As trie natural name 
for the thing, e. is passing out of use 
A giving place to gun, which is now 
the regular word except when con¬ 
text makes it ambiguous, 
cafion, canyon. The second is re¬ 
commended. Pron. kH'nynn. 
canorous. See Poeticisms. 
cant. For meaning A use, see 
Jaeuon. 

eantalrlce is usually pronounced a» 
Ituhan (-eehri), sometimes ns French 
(•vs) ; singer should be preferred 
when it is not misleading j other 
English substitutes, us songstress, 

C iale singer, are se ldom tolerable j 
l sec Feminine di-.ionations. 
canto. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 0. 
eantoo(ment). The noun canton is 
ususlly iilntO'n, sometimes kA’nlon. 
The verb is in civil use kUntfi'n, but 
in military use generally kaiildo n. 
The noun cantonment, which Is 
military only, is generally kantoh'n- 
tnent. 

oanvasis). The material Is best 
spelt -as ; so also the verb meaning 
to line Ac. with c.; for the plural of 
the noun, A for carwas(s)cd Ac. in 
tliis sense, see -a-, -as-. The verb 
meaning to discuss, ask votes, Ac., 
bas always -Ji; so also the noun 
meaning "the process ic. of can¬ 
vassing in this sense, 
caoutchouc. Pronounce kow'choSk. 
capercailye, - We. The best spelling 
is the first, with pronunciation 
kAperkh'lyl. 

capitalize, -lzation, -1st. Accent the 
first, not the second syllables ; see 
Recessive accent. 
rape Its I. See -AL ; capsize is noun 
as well as verb. 
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nation. In the sense title or heading 
(' croelly used in C.b.'—OED), is 
rare in British use, & might well he 


French authorities, should he pre¬ 
ferred if only us keeping the pro¬ 
nunciation right. 


rarer. 

carabineer, carbine. Though car- 
bin* luu displaced carabine, the -a- 
remains in The Carabineers as the 
name of a regiment; cf. Welcb. 
carale is, opart from its use in 
Scotland, chiefly a Uuntkccisk for 
water-bottle. 

caravanserai, -sera, -sary. The 

Orel spelling (pronounce -ei) is tile 
best. 

carbolic, carbonic. The llrat it the 
spelling for the disinfectant, the 
second for the poisonous gas. 
carcass, -as*. The -as form stands 
first in the OKI), 
careful, bee -i.u A -lst 4. 
CARELESS REPETITION. Sec Rk- 

TET1TION OK WORDS 0- SOUNDS. 

caret. Pronounce ka'rCt. 

Cargo, i'l, -or* ; see -o(E)s 1. 
caricature. See hvblkhqui:. 
carles is a Latin singular meaning 
deeuv ; pronounce laij'Uz. 
carillon. Pronounce ka rllyon, ot 
as in French words. 
oark(lng). The verb is practically 
obsolete, A the adjective, surviving 
only as a meaningless epithet of 
core, should lie let die too. 
earnelfan. See cornelian. 
carol mukea -Her, -thug, 4c.; see 

-LL-, -L-. 

carotid. Pronounce karu'tld ; see 
False quantity. 

carousaL See -al ; coroase is itself 
a noun. 

carpet Fur on the c. (under dis¬ 
cussion) see Gallicisms ; a disad¬ 
vantage peculiar to the phrase is 
that the sense required for e„ vie 
tableefotb, is obsolete. 

carriageable. For such formations 
see -able *. 

cany. For inflexions see Vic as in 
-IE 4c, S. 

Cany, -fa. See -rr, -ia. 
carta, ouartfn), la fencing. The 
first spelling, still the oommonest 
except In technical books following 

nsi 


carte blancbc, carle-de-vlslln. Sec 

Fats'cu words. 

cartel, ia the old senses, is pro¬ 
nounced kur'll | in llic new sense of 
manufacturers' eomhimilinii it re¬ 
presents German harieli, 4 is often 
so spell: it may therefore lie ex¬ 
pected lo accent the Inst syllable fur 
some time at least. The uuinu- 
fncturers' e. is a contract between 
independent establishments regulat¬ 
ing tlie nniounl of outpul for each, 
& in eertiini eases also the prices 
(f.'nc. Vint.); cf. TRUST. 

carven is a ltcervsi, not having 
been used between the llltb 4 lath 
cr. 

caryatid. Pronounce kdrlft tld. 

case. There is perhaps no single 
word so freely resorted In u ■ 
troolile-.uvcr, & consequently re¬ 
sponsible fnrso much fhililiy writing. 
The following extract from a legal 
treatise, in which the individual 
uses ore comparatively justifiable, 
shows how the srord now slips nif 
the pea even of an cducnLcd 
writer In the majority of re. where 
reprisal* hate tern Ihr object, the 
blockade lias been instituted by a 
single Stair, while in cr. of inter¬ 
vention retreat powers hatr taken 
part; this is not, houner, neces¬ 
sarily the e. 

To obviate the suspicion of an 
intolerant desire to bunish it from 
the language, let it he admitted that 
ease has plenty of legitimate uses, as 
id :—If I there in your e.; A bad 
e. of blackmailing ; 1 am only 

putting a e .: Circumstances alter 
In e. of fire, give the alarm ; 
Take brandy with you in c. of need ; 
The plaintiff hat no e.; What »ac¬ 
cent* in one e. may fad in another ; 
Nicer overstate your c. ; Tariff, 
reform is in bad e.; In no c. me you 
to trove your post; It would he 
Shciaahte for a starving man , but that 
nor not uiur c.; There are seem ec, 
of cholera. 
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The bud uses art 1 due somcl rmn to | 
(he !:»*> impulse tu (fi t tin* beginning 
of ii kinlciiM 1 down A* to lei the ml 
work il'tilf out us i( ina\ , A M>lnr- 
timci In a jMfvert<*| t.vdc lor long- 
umdrdfiess, l'i kii'iiicasis, nr J-.i.i - 
UNI % IKIATION. It Will lie Mill 

flial in the rmr i»/ t the woist olfi infer, 
can oftc ii In- simply slnuk out 
(hraiirlK an* used to sli<»'\ l Ins). A 
all i'll imuilt'i! by 11m* most trilling 
dmfitfe, Mull US Mil* oliusMnii nf 
:iiio( her word (nku br.u k«t< <l). .Many j 
examples uie given, m tlie Iimjk that . 
any writer who has mspcilcit 11* j 
iiiis sIiu|m*ii brood may u fiw In , 
bring more of Ihem into I Ik* woikl : 
Oblrr na,b r* w rtf, at Lust (in tfir «*. 
of) those ubn nbb ,ir nil .linguist ten- i 
denari, regret that thr authors Inn c \ 
. . Hr bus avid this uudrrploi before I 
in (fAe r. of) ' Thr I'igbtihC Chuutr \ \ 

Thu! he ttmhl hr t artful in 4 Him tin g j 
the press he shouc.t in i llu i. of) /he ■ 
' Kpistie h» John lindenIn the 
cc. ubtnr u>>tid. when lu*o or more 
handlings of the Minor subject by /he 
author ext si. the tompanson of the 
two usually suffice* to a/onc hu\e tittle 
vamping there is in (the e. of) the 
hitter./{In the e. of) t'rrules (. the 
piny) is omittft. (in the e. of) ngars 
sold singly (Ihey) urn* made smulb r. 
{In (he e. of I'uney his) name un* 
first mentioned in on,next on with 
/hide translation an 17 i'K (I’urvcy's)./ 
in the hitter c. lines icere laid dm cm, 
hut (in thr c. of) the ponderous motor- ! 
'hits mat hi nr |i/) runs . . . |/n) Mr ! 
Haring tiould{‘s r. be) xcos. like Mix* 
llrshu Strrltui i, mistaken for a ritu- 
ii tv. In * very e. except Hull of Trance j 
the increase has bten more rapid Ikon 
in the e. of the Cuited Kingdom j 
(every country except J*’. : in the 
U.K/h/i’Aei^cA this sort of thing I 
proceed* from a genuine sentiment in j 
(tAe c. of) Hunt*. In the r. of wci port \ 
is there less difference betwe en the \ 
poetry of his youth d- that of bis Inter 
years (No poet exhibits Icm,). Of 
wymjHilhy Mr I faring hiu a full mea¬ 
sure, which, in Am c.. is more valuable , 
an asset th an fami Uarity with m ill lory j 
tixt-bvoks (which in more valuable 


to him llmti)./siU those leurs which 
inundated Lord lluph Cent's head 
uere dry rn the r. of Mr IturuUl Cox 
(«lry fur Mr)., In the instantt * under 
uotur. except in the c. of HraddtU. 
tin re not no disposition to trait thr 
ImAm hug lightly , Ju no e. tin ex the 
t inter tf any one of the four L uspels 
gar hi* men rwwr (None «•! the four 
< vlists gmxj {In) vumi/ (ce. 
the) uv'uers ttubd ran lie has 
large udinsts in r unuux joint sloik 
rntrrpnsix. >1 . in tr., po*n \m\ n sent 
«w the board (A sits on the Imui id of 
some <>| 1 la st) in no one r. did the 
1. 1 bends 11 in u sent I tni in the 
partly Critic ureas only tu /?i« or 
thue re. do the Ji\t bishops bear 
Celtic nanus (ofd\ fun or three of 
the lirsl bishops Iniii) That in all 
ptihlit cjnmiunfi uns actin'! tun hers in 
aery c. be uss>h, tiled t.ilh the t unrr • 
xi/ir.v (teachers lie /ihvavsassociated). 

In many (ce. of) largely frequented 
buildings, a* mm A dud a\ tins may 
be extracted ns ry ten A., Hi * h\ slur teat 
pictures nerr {in many a ) masterly 
(.Mans of his). In this d utt„r e<'., 
such us tual t the n arid t\ In mg on i/a 
capital (What, Coal a ease t we civ 
it men't ; we took it lor a fuel). 

The K’l.r/IAXT VAIilATloMst. UH wa* 
implied uhove. is in do\<r with ease ; 
il is provided, in insluurr, with one 
of 1 Ik»m* dmihles that he loves to 
jufttlc with, A be the ease enables 
him to show las juipcrmritv tu the 
eumimni mortal wlm woiil«l tamely 
repeal n verb ; we conclude with 
a few of bus vagaries :■ in 

right ce. the tenure of office of members 
had expired, in nrry instance the 
outgoing member had bem re-elected./ 
Thunderstorms here in wirrof cr. 
occurred, «f* in most instances thry 
htnr orrMrrrd nt night. 'In thirty-two 
ce. there are Liberal candidates tn the. 
firid dr m eleven instances Socialist* 
supply the third candidate.'There art 
four re. in it Air A old screen-work is 
still to be found in Middlesex churches , 
<<• not one of these instances is so 
much as named. /WY gather that he 
remained ubat fits previous record had 
led us to anticipate would be the c. 
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(anticipate that he would remain)./ 
This (Vi nfcrence will lay a foundation 
broader it- safer than has hitherto been 
the r. (been laid)./// ts »ml often 
worth white hart,mg Intel to a single 
jierjomimiee a fortnight old ; but fAw 
is »ir»f J/>« c. u ith the I.iteran/ Theatre 
Club's ft rod net inn of Salome (but it 
<9 worth while). 

casein. I'lomMiiuv U;VmI:i. 

CASES. 1. (iflKTaJ. 2. The status 
of case. a. Sjwiiwitt or rose iiuh- 
lukcii. t. IVuif'latJiMis. 

1. (h ricral. The m iim- •«/ «w U 
not scry Imly among Mnpln.li- 
iqx-akcr* hreaiise. M-ry few words 

hux Hip retained distinguishable ciw- 
forms, n i*> much more often than 
not nmlhsx to make tip erne's mind 
what cum- one in using for IIm- juir- 
fOM' of axindiiip M»he*sniv. Mis¬ 
takes occur < hidlx. tliou::li not only, 
xvjlh fa) tin* few words having ewe- 
forms, mo |!v personal pronouns, 
A (I.) Ihe legalise pronouns. Ac¬ 
cordingly. iH'O’Ssary warnings with 
ilhislnlioiis A* Uiseu*,v..n, an- given 
in the articles i, Mi., hi:, mii, wig 
is, lni.x, mro I, 2. that in. 
rnciN. j. A x\ n xr :l: A to these iiuiv 
be added ju. I». i.i t. A ttlw, wlucii 
words un* apt lo drevtxc weak 
prammurrans. To tlwnc warning* 
the reader is rduntl for practical 
rpnse*. A the present article rail 
devoted to a eonfrveon of faith 
m ca.se as an enduring fact, a mis- 
ctllnneous cidle.lion of quotations 
showing that it cannot quite l>c 
trusted to take care of itself, A: a 
planer ut Ihe ronmiloiix that make 
mistakes imixt likely. 

2 . The status of caw. Is case, 
theft, o notion | term cine ally X'aluablc 
A inevitably present, or can we, A: 
may wc as well, rid our minds of it ? 
I' r know that pram i nan am arc 
often accused. & indeed often guilty, 
of fogging the minds of English 
cluldren with term* & notions that 
arc essential to tile understanding of 
Creek A Latm syntax, but have no 
Jwanng on Knplish. We know that 
the work done by the classical caer- 


cridinps h:is liern in large part trans¬ 
ferred in Kuginth to two ftuiiKtjtuIr* : 
live difference between the nomuiu- 
I live A Ihe ucrusiiiive for subject A 
I object) English imhculcji iimmly by 
| the order in which it artuupc* its 
words : A tlir datixe, ablative, Wa¬ 
ll vc. A Mieli eases, d rep burs by 
X'arioijs pre|H>sitii>iiN. \\ r know that 
Muplish hud once case-forms lor 
; nouns as well an pronouns, A- Unit 
nrxciUielcv. il f..unci llwm of so 
hi lie use that it bus let them all 
disappear Wc know iJmt, if Ihe 
novelist* are lo lx* 1 rusled. the un- 
educated hod the cum-- ending* even 
of pronouns kii]vrllumw; '.Me A 
my mate likes null ’ said tin* 
ruffinii wbo divided the rnlxpoly 

Ik- tween ...If A Ins ally & Jell 

tluir guest Un hiatus; he had tm 
Use for /. even when I lip place t» Ik- 
* fiih-d w.is th.it which Ik longs to Ihe 
subject. A the instinct of rasp, d a 
exists untaught, might have been 
exjret l«i| to uel. Mr know, last Iv , 
that not pverx'nne who linn learnt 
grammar enough In qualify .»* 
journalist or |iuv<lid rs quite safe on 
h:s CU.se* when the test is it hit Ip 
more severe* than in Mi d- my mute. 

Is I Ik- ci|w.li<it that cum- is moribund, 
Mi.it our n luruiniip case-forms ure 
dnoiued lo c\l met Jon. that then- is 
! behind them no essential notion or 
[ instinct of case itself, Mial im fuss 
j whatever need her made nhnut the 
1 matter, that lh<- article* c*f which 
i\ list was given shivr :*rv much lirlt) 
about noil ting, A that the right 
policy i% lo let the memory of cute 
. Jade away :ts soon as wr can ugn-c 
i whether 1 or nir, .\Ar or her, vhn c.r 
. whom, in to l»e the survivor of ita 
. pair t PowiUvil is ; ScvicvrctiTUi 
. are nearly dead : cum- loo limy l*c 
mortal ; but that fight lo a finish 
between / Sc me A the other pairs 
will lx- a lengthy affair, & for as Ion* 
t US it Iasi* tlie III visible cases will 
j have their visible champions to 
muster round. Meanwhile let me 
confess my failh that case visible A 
invisible is on essential of the Eng¬ 
lish language, A that the right 
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policy is not to welcome neglect of 
fta rule*, but to demand that in tUc 
novel* A tin- newspaper*. fmm which 
mont of us ixnbabe our standard* of 
language, lh< y should lx- olnmxd. 

8, Siicrimcn* of ruse mistakes. 

A. Three years of dmjtig are a pre¬ 
liminary far he who KwiU drfrwt hit 
fethm'*.)Should not a 1'hnatmn rom- 
m unit if receive f villi open firms lie who 
come% out into the world with clean 
handn il- n clean heart f/Thry came 
to fight in order to pick up the chtil- 
lenge of lie who had said ' Our future 
Her on the water*./Hal it it the 
whimsical perplexity of Americans 
contemplating 0<r appearance of I*n- 
dan that provides lie who guides with 
mti.it amuirmrnt. 

U. I saw a young girl gazing abonj, 
Momni'hat ofien-tuoulhrfl if- confused, 
whom I guessed ( correctly ) to he *l«e 
irAmn 1 had come to m*rf./7i ii not 
likely that other «<• inferior works were 
done at the same time by an impostor 
pretending to be he./ 

C. One comes round again to the 
proWeffi of Kant— hr. too, a cvimo- 
jtvlilan like Goethe.. 11 is sad to look 
tn rain for a perambulator in .V nrse- 
maids' il'fl/V, d’ to thinner only one 
wWfiry person, d he a sentry, on the 
steps of the Albert Memorial. 

1>. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard , 
neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the thing* which (hut hath pre¬ 
pared for them that love him./Yet the 
coal is there in abundant quantities, 
*6 there is nothing the world wants 
so much or cun dc di»i tensed icifA 
such handsome profit to those who 
produce it. 

E. Ily that time Mr Macdonald trill 
be in possession of the decision of the 
Conservative Party, d- it will then be 
far he A his advisers to take a de¬ 
cision. 

K. M Gilbert's future wife be whom 
she may. 

4 . Temptations. The groups in the 
last section exemplify the conditions 
that put one off one s guard & sug¬ 
gest a wrong case. First in fre¬ 
quency A deadline*! comes the 
personal pronoun in a place requiring 


the objective ease followed by a 
relative that muyt !>c subjective, 
when there in n temptation to regard 
he-iL'ho or they-who an a single word 
that surely cannot a red to have the 
question of case settled twice over 
for it; A lui'/v notion* of something 
one hus heard of m classical gram¬ 
mar culled relative attraction per- 
hajui induce a comfortable feeling 
that our will be safe whether Dne 
writes he or him. That is a delusion ; 

( neither relative nltraction nor in- 
verse attraction (the right term here) 
is a name to conjure with in modern 
English grammar, though the text¬ 
book* can muster n Shuk*pcrion A 
Miltonic example or two ; m modern 
grammar they are only polite names 
for elementary blunder*, All the 
A examples should have him instead 
of he. 

The next temptation is 1o assume, 
perhaps from often hearing It is me 
corrected to II is I. that a subjective 
vase cuimot he wrong nflrr the verb 
to 6*. ltut in the 11 examples it is 

not to be that derides the case of he 
A she it is whom & impostor, A her 
A him must bo tulwlilulcd. 

It is hard not to sympathise with 
the victim* of the next trap—appo¬ 
sition* such as those of the C ex¬ 
amples. ' ilim. too, ncosmopolitan*, 
* A him a sentry do sound us if one 
wn* uiring one's knowledge of the 
concords. Weil, perhaps it is letter 
to air one** knowledge than one's 
ignorance of them ; but the escape 
from both i* to be found in evading 
the pronoun ( another cosmopolitan, 
or aUo a cosmopolitan) or sacrificing 
the apposition <d* he icas a sentry). 

Tne invisibility of case in nouns 
tempts us to try some 11 me* whether 
they may not lie mode lo serve two 
masters. In thr vcrec from Conn- 
(AiaJir that stand* first in D, things 
has to serve veeri-d'-Arard as object, 
A have entered os subject. I Cor. ii, 9 
i* the reference, A a glance at the 
R.V. shows, with its tcAieA in italic*, 
that the Revisei* did not regard it* 
grammar at passable. The sreood 
U example has the peculiarity that 
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the word whose case is in question, 
via that, not only has no distin¬ 
guishable eases, but is not on show 
ut all : but the wntence is ungram- 1 
matirul unless it is inserted twice— 
nothinC that the icorld U'ants to much, 1 
or thnt can be Ai/Vnnf. 

Another trap is tlie compound 
subject or object ; when ins lead of 
a single pronoun there tire a pronoun 
& a noun to be huddled, the case 
often goes wrong Hirrc if the pro¬ 
noun had beeu alone there would 
have been no danger. Even the 
divider of the rulypoly, who can 
easily be believed to have l;»»d Ale 
d my male likes, would never hove 
said Me likes ; still less could we I 
have hud in the £ example It will 
be for he to lake. 

The F example is a little more 
complicated, but of a kind that not 
infrequently presents itself. The 
temptation is to look before Sc after, 

& doubt in which direction the 
overning factor is to l»c found. We 
rst, perhaps, pot aside the error of 
supposing thot be requires a sub¬ 
jective, t.c. who. A remember that 
W puta 1 cife in the objective, which 
raises a presumption that the same 
case will follow, j.c. whom ; but then 
it perhaps occurs to us that the part 
to be played by icAofm) ii that of 
complement to may (hr), which 
ought to be in the same case os she. 
In this difficulty the last resource is 
to write the sentence in full. Let 
Gilbert's xeife be her uho she may be ; 
Sc the insertion of the omitted her 
having provided the Drat be with the 
objective complement that it re¬ 
quires, we liod ourselves able to 
write tcfio as the subjective com¬ 
plement required bv the second be ; 
trAo is in fact Ine grammatics] 
English ; cf. whoever. 

Casino. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s d. 
cast, vb. See Formal words. 
castfej. Caste is sometimes wrongly 
written for cast in certain sense* lew 
obviously connected with the verb 
Cos#—mould, type, tendency, hue, 
Ac. The confusion is the more 


naturul since east was farmer!v the 
prevalent spelling for the hereditary 
class also ; but the words arc now 
differentiated, A east is the right 
farm in such contexts as '.^reflec¬ 
tions 0 / a moral r., heroines of such 
a c„ a man of the e. of Hooker A 
Unties, my mind has a melancholy c., 
his countcHuncc ttv*s of the true Scot¬ 
tish c., a strongly tudwulual e. of 
character, their teeth have a ytllwcish C. 
coster, -or. 'i'lir u ml moaning 
pcpjicfbax Ac, & swivelled chair- 
wlicel, should be cattrr. mriming 
litrrully t brower, * verier, from Hie 
ordinary A- an obinlele sense of earl ; 
but -or. probably due to cnnfiismn 
with other c tutor*, n now atml. 
cast Iron used ns a noun (r. i, u 
more brilUr) should be written n> 
two .titrate word. ; cssf iron i. the 
attrilKiuve or ailjcetivnl form (a 
c.-i. I’Wtl.rl ); see lIvniKNa. 

CAST-IRON IDIOM. Jtelween idiom 
& AlfAUXiT a secular conflict is 
waged. Idiom is conservative, 
standing in the ancient ways, insist¬ 
ing that its prnfx-ny is lucroianct, 
permitting no ini or litllc of altera¬ 
tion in the snopc of its phrnars. 
Analogy is progressive, lent on 
extending liberty, denmnding lietter 
rcusoru lhan use & wont foi respecting 
the established, maintaining Hint the 
matter is what matters * the farm 
can go hang. Analogy perpetually 
wins, is for ever succciurixl in recast¬ 
ing some pi ere of the cast iron; Idiom 
as pcr|<tually renews the light, & 
turns to defend some other object 
0 f assault. * IVe aim to prove it*, 
'This is claimed r<> be the best’,'They 
arc oblivious to hordsh.p', ‘I doubt 
that itevcr happened* In order that 
the work cud proceed *, * He if re¬ 
garded an honest mail'A hardJy won 
victory‘ With a view of establishing 
himself'—*U these, says Idiom, are 
outrage* on English; correct them, 
pleusc.to: We aim at proving it, They 
claim that this is the best. They are in- 
sensible to hardship, I doubt whether 
it ever happened, In order that the 
work may (oe able to) proceed. He Is 
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regarded <u in honest nun. A hard 
woo victory. With a view lo atab- 
Ulblh( bitnaelf. But why I retorts 
Analogy ; it not to aim the game 
u to design 7 ia not to claim to 
represent 1 does not oblivious mean 
insensible 1 ia not to doubt to be 
unronrinred 7 would not so that 
convey the same aa in order that 7 
ia ooi regarding considering 7 la not 
dy the adverbial ending, A ia not 
mon to be modified by an adverb 7 
A, if in cine of ia English, why 
eltould with a vine of be unEnglith t 
Away with auch huir-splitting* A 
pedantrlca I when one word ia near 
enough lo another to allow me to 
uae either, I propose lo neglect your 
amnll rrgulationa fur the appurten¬ 
ance* proper to eaeh. 

Not thut Analogy, A those whom it 
Influences, are offenders so deliberate 
A conacioua as that account might 
seem to imply i they treat regard 
like consider not because they choose 
to flout the dillcreiice that Idiom 
observes, but liccause it comet 
natural to them lo disregard dis¬ 
tinctions that they have not noticed. 
In Analouy 2 it has been pointed 
out that it has very important 
functions to perform apart from 
waging its tear upon Idiom ; A 
therefore the admission that thia 
book is wholly partisan In that war 
need not be interpreted oi a con¬ 
demnation of analogy always A 
everywhere i the Analogy that ware 
against Idiom la unauund or hasty 
or incomplete analogy. 

The cast-iron nature of idiom may 
now be illustrated by a few phrases, 
shortened down to the utmoat, in 
which come change that to the eye 
of reaaon ace ms of alight importance 
has converted English Into some¬ 
thing elseHe did it on his own 
accord; Contentedhimself by saying; 
Spain waa materially enhanced j We 
entertained him to dinner ; Tried to 
father it on to me ; Follow eventa at 
eioae hand ; Lest the last state be¬ 
come* worse than the first; Is to 
a great measure true; Had every 
name in doing it; A fact of which 


be took every opportunity; Am not 
privileged with his friendship ; Has 
been rmmoted to captain ; The ra¬ 
re rUmenl J feel to this Bill; We 
must rise equal to the occasion; 
Fell sherrly down ; I cannot state he 
waa present; Stood me in splendid 
stead ; Guests came by the hundreds ; 
It was not long unit! he called. 
Discussion or actual quotations for 
these lapses will be found under the 
words ilaJidzrd ; A a few articles 
that have special bearing on the 
present subject are : aim ; claim j 
DOUBTfrtn.)! fact; Friday ; in 

ORDER ThAT ; OBLIVIOUS J PLEA¬ 
SURE ; runs 3 ; reoard 2 ; re¬ 
sort ; RVCU 1 ; that conj. 2 i 
L'lMUIOStATIC .IT ; A VIEW, 
cutis. See Pronunciation, Silent 
t. C. in the air is English ; c. in 
Spain it a Gallicism. 
castrate. Sec -stable. 
casuhtloial). The OED has four 
rpiotniions for each form ; of the 
•ic four, three are later than the 
18 th c.. of tile -ice! four only one ; 
from which it would seem that -ic is 
the modem choice ; sec -ic(al). 
calachresti. See Technical terms. 
catacomb. Pronounce -0m. 
catalacllo. See Technical terms. 
catamaran. OED puts llrel kata- 
mnrln. 

catarrh should not be used for cold 
without good reason ; see Woreino 

A STYLISH WORDS. 

oatchpole, -olt The OED put* 
-ole first. 

catchup. See eetchup. 
category should be used by no-oue 
who is not prepared to state ( 1 ) that 
he does not mean cfoer. A (2) that he 
knows the difference between the 
two; see Woreino A etyuso 
words, A Popularized techni¬ 
calities. 

catar, quaffs, la dice Ac. Spell 
enter A pronounce ki'ter ; for the 
other names see cinque. 

G al hnl lc It Is open to Roman- 
Catholics to use C. by itself in a sense 
that excludes all but themselves; 
but it ia not open to a Protestant to 
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use it instead of Roman-CalhoHc 
without implying that his own 
Church has no right to the name of 
C. Neither the desire of brevity (as 
in the C. countries) nor the instinct 
of courtesy (as in l am not forgetting 
that you are a C.) should induce any¬ 
one who is not Homan-C. to omit 
the Homan-. 

caihoUc(al)ly. Both form* arc rare, 
A consequently no differentiation 
has been established ; a catholiely A 
a rathotically minded person may 
mean either one of wide sympathies 
Ac. or one inclined to Catholicism. 

catsup. See kktcruf. 

cattle. See Collectives 5. 

c*(u)kron. SjicU with the u. 

cause. The main cause of Vie higher 
price oj meat in France is due to the 
ercluston of foreign cattle. The innin 
cause is the exclusion ; the price is 
due to the exclusion ; out of two 
rights is made a wrong. Sec Hazi- 
ness for this tvpe of blunder ; with 
reason it it still commoner than with 
cause. 

cause eAttbre, causerie, cause use. 

See FnsNca wobds. 

caussrl*. See Technical tliims. 

cause wav, causey. Either form is 
correct, the first being not a false 
spelling of the second, but a shorten, 
ing of eausey-way. Causeway, how¬ 
ever, has so far ousted causey (except 
in some local names) that those who 
use the latter are naturally taken for 
pedants protesting against an error 
that is, after oil, not an error; see 
Didacticisk. 

caveat. Pronounce kft'vat, A see 
False quantity. 

caviar**). Spelling A sound have 
varied greatly ; the pronunciation 
kivlar', A the corresponding spelling 
codar, are recommended. 

cavil makes -Brr, -ding, Ac.; see 
-LL-, -L-. 

cayman, cal-. Spell with p. 

■O*, -CK-. When a word ending in 
C bos a suffix beginning with a vowd 


added to it, the hard e is preserved 
before the native suflixrt -ed, -er» 
-»og, A -y, by the addition of k 
(mimicked, bwouaelxr, trafficking, 
panickij), but not before the darned 
suffixes *ian, -ism, -ist, dty, *ixe 
(musician, criticism, publicist, elec¬ 
tricity, catholicize). 

oease is rapidly giving way to stop, 
as cast has given way to (Arms ; it is 
no longer the word lliut presents 
itself first ; no substitute it for flop 
when we want our language to be 
dignified ; it is now poetic, rhetori¬ 
cal, formal, or old-fajdiioued, though 
not sufficiently sn to liuvc iuch 
labels attached to it in dictionaries. 
No effort should be made to keep 
words of this kind lit work ; they 
should be allowed to go into honour¬ 
able retirement, from which t)»c 
poets A the rhetoricians eon summon 
them at need ; the rnan who says he 
is going to c. work is, unless the state¬ 
ment has a rhetorical importance, 
merely pompous. See Formal 
wohdh. 

-06, *«y. Among the hundreds of 
words corresponding to actual or 
possible adjectives or nouns in -ant 
or -ent, large numbers now present 
no choice of form : no-onc hesitates 
between avoidance t forbearance, ad¬ 
mittance, magnificence, coincidence, 
or intelligence. A a torm In -cy ; nor 
between buoyancy, constancy, vacan¬ 
cy, agency, decency, or cogency, A 
a form in -ce. But about large 
numbers also it may easily happen 
that one has doubts which is tbe 
right form, or whether one is as good 
as the other, or whether both exist 
but in different senses : persistence 
or persistency t frequency or fre¬ 
quence f emergency or emergence f 

When there n doubt about a word 
not given in its place in this book, 
A again when one is given without 
further comment than Sec -ct, -cy, 
U is to be presumed that either -<* 
or -cy may be used j but three 
generalities may be added. First, 
that short words ffivour -cy, A 
longer ora -oe ; it was not by do- 
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sign, but by a significant accident, 
that all the -cy worila given above 
as having no -ce alternatives were 
metrical nwtehea for buoyancy. 
Secondly, that nuiny words (end to 
use the -ce hirm in the singular, but 
■ricj rntlicr than -er-t in the plural, 
e.g. irrelevance, but irvefroanries. 
And thirdly, thut euphony often 
decides, in a particular context, for 
one or the other ending, of the 
brat ixiint a good illustration is 
provided liy frequency A innoeenre ; 
formerly both endings were common 
for each, hut now from the shorter 
adjective frequent -ec is almost oImo- 
Icte, A from thi longer iunneent -ey 
Is an archaism preserved by Bible 
texts. On the second it may he 
added that words used concretely in 
the plural inclining specimens of the 
quality Ac. (fmeulenefes - trueulent 
phrases. irrrtevanrirt - irrelevant 
points, inadeerlrnrlri - arts of in- 
advertrnec) partly ueruunt for the 
peculiarity, since when there is 
ihrrerentiation it is -cy, not -re, that 
tends to the concrete, as in emer¬ 
gency - event thut emerges earn- 
pnrrd with emrnrnce Ilic emerging. 
And on the third point convincing 
examples will be found under trano- 
parenee. 

Articles in which diffcrrnlintion 
between the two forms is recorded 
as existing or rreommended are 
conuttmrf, dependence, efTeneerenee, 
entergenee, inde/ienrfrnce, indifference, 
permanence, prrrinlence : residency A 
excellency arc forms rluctly used in 
special senses while the -ec forms do 
the general work; A under com¬ 
placency the -cy form is recom¬ 
mended for differentiation not from 
complacence, but from comptaiiance. 

oedam. See -en *dje(-t7ves. 

oae-spring, C-epcln*. The second 
form it perhaps belter ; rf. D-tf*p, 
L-joint, Collar of SS, T-square, U- 
tube, V-joint, Y-cartilngc. 

Cal (filial - Chinese. Except in Ike 
C. Empire, which tranalates a native 
name for China A may be used 
seriously, the word la facetious only. 


A ranks with Polysyllabic Bll- 
uotrn. 

'cello. PI. -or ; tec -ofnjs 0. Being 

now much commoner than triolon- 
crllo, it might well do without its 
apostrophe. Pr. cliC'lo, sec Italian. 

Calt(lc), K- The spelling C-, A the 
pronuneintion s-, arc the established 
ones, A no useful purpose seems to be 
served by the substitution of k-. 

csltko. -e4. See utink. 

canobita Ac. See eoKNoniTF., 

centenary, centennial, nn. meaning 
hundredth anniversary. Centenary, 
the uximl Urlish form, lias Hie dis- 
ndvaiilagc that tlie notion uf years 
is not, except by modem develop- 
incut. contained in it ; tins, how¬ 
ever, 11 true also of century, A need 
not count for much. Centennial, 
clue fly used (lie n lioun) in Amcrirn, 
1 ms the disadvantage that it gives 
a less convenient pattern for forming 
the names of higher anniversaries 
on. Ax these arc sometimes wanted, 
it is worth while to maintain cen¬ 
tenary. 

The stmts made at these higher 
names often resulting in monstrosi¬ 
ties, a l«.t of not intolerable forms 
it heir offered. Bicentenary, which 
might have been daemon/, A Irr- 
I erntrnary I tree man/), must be taken 
[ ns established ; but qualercmtmary 
A quincmlmanj need not. The pro¬ 
nunciations ifnU'iwrl (not sC'ntl-) 
A mtii iiorl (desirable in itself for 
distinction from millinery) would 
suit the otheix best. Ccnte'nary, 
Uccnte'nary, trrcentc'nary, quail- 
Tinge'nary, quingi'nary, soaoc'nnry, 
■cptinge'nory, octingc'nary, nonge'- 
nury, millv'nary. 

«nd-, hseto- In the metric sys¬ 
tem cenh- denotes division, A hecto- 
multiplication, by a hundred j cf. 

OECA-, DEC1-, A KILO-, XII1J.I-. 

oentlme. See Fbencd woods. 

osoto- PI. -os, see -o(E)s 6. The 

E renunciation is sd- ; the word is 
stin, but is often mispronounced 
ebb- as if Italian ; the Italian la 
ccntonc, A the French teuton. 
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centre, center. See -re A -zn ; A, 
fur ««/(*) ring, Spelling points 4. 
century. Each c. as ordinal ly 
mimed (At 6(h, I tiA, f.) contains 
only one year (500, 1600) beginning 
with the number lhut named it, A 

ninety-nine (401-401*, 1501-1590} 
Iwgirumig with a number lower by 
one. Accordingly 763, 1111, 1300. 
1012 , belong to the Blh, 12 th, l;Uh, 

A 20th, ec. For the curiously dillcr- 
ent Italian reckoning, m© tklcknto. 
-cephalic, -ccphalous. Compound* 
(brachy-, dolicho-, hydro-, Ac.) accent 
the -ccph- of -crithaloua, but the -»l- 
of -cephalic. Ai there is no di florem-e 
of meaning, however, A -ic is the 
commoner, -cephalous should be 
ubundoned as a NtHiiXM variant. 
cerement U disyllabic (serin-). 
ceremonial, ceremonious, an. Cere- J 
rnoninl means connected with or I 
constituting or consisting of or I'd | 
for n ceremony (i.c. a piece of ritual ; 
or formality) or ceremonies (the -at ! 
Irr.v ; a -al occasion ; /or -cl reasons ; * 
-a! cortuwr). Cerr/nomoiu means j 
full of ur resulting from ceremony 1 
i.c. attention to hinns (uAi/ U to 1 
-oka ? ; -ous people ; -oua poh/ewe**). ( 
In these examples (lie termination i 
nut used could hardly be subsli- : 
tuled, even with change of meumng. j 
Dut with some words *<3/ A -ous arc 
both possible, though not indiffer¬ 
ent : a -out court is u sovereign's 
court in which ceremony is much 
observed \ a -al court would be a 
judicial court set up to regulate 
ceremonies; a visitor may moke 
<2 -out entry into a room, but an 
army a •al entry into a town that has 
capitulated, 
cerlph. See setup. 

COrtas. PronuuDcc scr'tCz. See 
Aqcbaism. 

certify. For inflexion* see Veb*8 

in *ie Ac., 6. 

certitude is now restricted to the 
single sense of absolute conviction 
or feeling quite sure ; certainty can, 
but often does not, mean this also, 

A the use of c. may therefore obviate 
ambiguity. 


cerulean. Sec je, a. 
oervleal i* pronounced scrvl'kl hy 
purists, but mr'vlkl is rumiuoner'; 
see on doctrinal in Falie quantity ; 
the Lulin for neck is cavix, -Ids. 
Casarevltch or -witch, Cesarevna, 
arc the right forms for the Czar's 
eldest soil A that son's wife. I'ru- 
nounce sku'rlwkh. Czarevitch ix 
on oljsolcle tiLlc superseded b\ 
Grand Duke. 

cess. For synonymy *cr tax, 
oaterach. Pronounce kvtcrik. 
ceteris paribus, J‘renounce se'tcrJa 

p&'rOw*. 

Chagrin. J'ronouuee shugn-n. The 
pre *n mi elation slmgrl'n, used l<» 
avoid improbable confusion villi 
t/mgreen, would commit us to cha- 
gnnned instead of chagrined ; sec 

-N-, -NN-. 

chagrtnedJy. Four syllublcs ; see 

•IWIY. 

chairwoman. Sec F**inin>: dx- 

IICNATXUKK. 

chaldron. Pronounce elm*!-, 
chalet. Sec French words. 
chalybeate. I'rvnoume kollUat. 
cham. Pronounce kftm. 
chamade. See Fukncu woiiih, 
chamois, in or used for c.-leathcr, is 
best pronounced shft'ml. 
chamomile. See camomile. 
champaign. The OED pronounces 
cli&'mpun, A rejects iliftmpu'n A 
■ha'mpan. 

chance, n., mukci chancy ; ice 
-EY A -Y. 

chance, vb, u a synonym for 
happen (it chanced that . . .; / 
chanced to mtel him ) stands in the 
same relation to it as cease to tlop. 
chancellery, -cry, -erle. The first 
form (accented on the first syllable) 
is that preferred by the OKD. 
Change, in on Changt, Is not an 
abbreviation of Exchange, A should 
have no apostrophe. 

Chan tan. See F**NCR wobds ; 
blackmati is generally preferable. 
Chanticleer. See Sobriquets. 
chanty, ih-, sailors* haoling-aoflg. 
Sped c-, but pronou n ce shA-; tbs 
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anomaly is accounted for by the 
auppoaed derivation from French 
ehantex ling ye. 

chap, chop. Jaw or check. In tick 
one'i ee„ fal-ec., e.-/alien, both spell¬ 
ings arc common ; m Hath e., ennp 
only ie used, 4, In the cc. of the 
Channel, chaps only, 
chaperon. The addition of n lino] e 
is wrong. Pronounce shd']ierou. 
char-a-banc is u word in popular 
Use, 4 the popular 11 ran u nr ration 
(sh&Tabllng) should Lc aicepu-d; 
if the spelling shacabaag, or ut the 
least eharubanr, could Ik- unreduced 
too, so much the better. See Katnscn 
woaos j the French spelling in the 
singular is ehat-a-banct. 11 . -cs. 
oharaeter is a valuable 4 important 
word with srvcrnl well-marked 
senses. The worst thing that run 
happen to such a word it that it 
should be set In do inferior 4 com¬ 
mon work, which, while it could he 
more suit aid v dune by meaner words, 
has to be done to nflen that the 
nobler word is cheapened by famil¬ 
iarity. Character, like ease 4 other 

K d words, now occurs u hundred 
rr u i mere element in Peri- 
RHSasis for once that it bears any of 
its independent tenses. The average 
writer eua perhaps not be uxpectrd 
to abstain from the word fur the 
word’s sake ; but. if lie realizes that 
at the same moment Hurt lie degrades 
the word he U making his sentence 
feeble and turgid, he will atwlain 
from it for hla own soke. A few 
slightly classified examples of the 
abuse are therefore added. 

(a) C. is used with adjectives as 
a substitute for an abstract-noun 
termination, -ness, ~ty, 4c.:— The 
very full e. of Che Hage-diredions 
indicates . . . (great fullneasJ./Ow 
account of its tight C., Purity A Age 
Usher's whisky is a whisky that will 
agree mil* you (lightness. But this 
it the kind of literature in which 
such idioms are moat excusable)./ 
Unmaoed by any consideration of the 
omiqm A ancient c. of the febrie 
(uniqueness 4 antiquity). 


CHEERFUL 


(b) A simple adjective x it watered 
into of ox character ; the right 
water for such solutions, which are 
bud in themselves when not neces¬ 
sary. it kind ; but the simple adjec¬ 
tive is usually possible Employ¬ 
ment of a patriotic e. (patriotic em¬ 
ployment)./77nrc ti no unemploy¬ 
ment of a chronic c. in Germany.f 
| The attention which they receive it of 
u greatly impmtd t./llis influence 
I must hine been of a very strong c. to 
j persuade lirr./Thr number of mis¬ 
prints is inconsiderable; we have 
noticed only one of a disconcerting c. 
(kind ; or une that nerd be discon¬ 
certing). /Payments of the c. in ques¬ 
tion (of this kind ; or such payments). 

character, characteristic- For 

synonymy sec skin. 
chill*). The form chare (|iart, 
charing, [iron. Sr-) is said by the 
OKI) to lie the usual one. This is 
doubtful even now, & the invariable 
A commoner rhnnu/man is at any 
rule sure to eslublish char, charring, 
before long. 

chsrgi d'affaires- See F'hench 
nones. 

Charivari. Pronounce shar'tvarT. 
charlatan 4c. Pronounce eh-. 
Charles's wain. F’or -s’a see 

Possessivf. rUI.CI.FJI J, 
charm. For the noun in literary 
criticism see Lirciuar Carnes' 
words. 

chartreuse. See French worm. 
chasse.chass*. chassis. Sec French 
voids, 

Chasten. See Pronunciation, 
Silent t. 

chastise la never tpelt with * ; see 
-ikk)(-iie. 

chiieau, chauffeur, ebamsure. See 
French woaos i 4, for Chileans or 
chateaus, -x. 

ebaapdy). See L'nidiowatic -ly. 
check (draft on bank). See cheque. 
checker. See chequer. 

(check (mate. Male is the usual 
form in chess, 4 checkmate la 
figurative use. 

o h ea r t m , ch e w y. The latter haa 
reference chiefly to externals— 
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voice, appearance, manner, Ac, 
Resignation may be cheerful with¬ 
out being cheery ; A a person may 
have a cheerful, but hardly a cheery, 
spirit without his neighbours' dis¬ 
covering it. The cheerful feels A 
perhaps shows contentment, the 
cheery shows A probably feels it. 
For cheerful see -er A -Ear, 4. 
chef, chel-d'muvre. See French 

WORDS. 

chemist Ac., chy-. Che• is now esta¬ 
blished, though ch/mist is still some¬ 
times seen over drug-shop windows, 
cheque, though merely s variant of 
cheek, is in British usage eleurly A 
usefully differentiated from it with 
the sense hank-druft, check being 
chiefly American in this sense, 
chequer, checker. The Urst spelling 
is very much commoner for both the 
noun A the verb. 

cherub, cherubic. Cherub lias id. 
cherubim chiefly when Ike Cherubim 
are spoken of ns a celestial order ; 
chrrubims is wrong ; in figurative 
use cherubs is usual. Cherubic (see 
•»., -bb-> is pronounced -nob-. 
Chra(t)nut. Spell with A pronounce 
without the I. 

Chevalier d'lndustrlo. See French 
worms. 

chavaux da (rise. See French 
words. Chiral de Jrite is now rare; 
chcvauz de {rile is treoted either os 
sing, or as pi. (a real/ with a c.d.f., or 
a trail with e.dj.). 
ohsvslure. See French worm. 
Chevy. See chjvy. 
chiaroscuro. Pronounce Icyar'- 
eakoor'D. 

chiasmus. See Technical terms. 
Chibouk, -ouque. Pronounce ch-: 
spell -k. 

chic. See French worms, 
chicane. Pronounce sb-. 
chlcklen). Chicfcen is tbe original 
A still the onfinary form, ehieJt 
serving as a diminutive A being used 
chiefly of an unbatebed or unfledged 
bird, the voting of small birds, or 
(endearingly, in pi.) children. Foe 
pi. a t chicken see COLuenru 4. 


chide stands to scold as cease to 
stop. Past chid, p.p. ehidfden). 
chkfest, formerly common, is now 
felt to be an unnatural form, A used 
only us an ornament, 
chiffon. See French words. 
chilblain. So spelt. sec -u.-, -d, 4. 
childish, childlike. The distinction 
drawn is so familiar that childish is 
in somr danger of being restricted 
to the depreciatory use that Is only 
one of its functions, while childlike 
is applied outside its sphere ; the 
face, for instance, that we like a 
child to have should be cullerl not 
a childlike, hut a childish fore ; the 
rule that childish has a bad sense is 
too sweeping. A misleads. Childish 
used of adults or their qualities, A 
childlike (which should always be so 
used), hove the opposite implica¬ 
tions of blame A approval; childish 
incans ‘ Hut ought to hove out¬ 
grown something nr to have been 
outgrown ', A childlike * that haa 
fortunately not outgrown something 
or been outgrown ’ ; childish sim¬ 
plicity in on adult is u fault | child¬ 
like simplicity is a merit; but 
childish simplicity may mean also 
simplicity in (A not as of) a child, 
A convey no lilomc; childish en¬ 
thusiasm may be cither a child's 
enthusiasm or a man's silly enthu¬ 
siasm i childlike enthusiasm is only 
that of a man wbu has not let hut 
heart grow hard. 

childly. See Revivals. 
etdlli IS the right spelling for the 
capsicum pod (unconnected with 
Chili) ; pi. chillies . 
chlll(y). The form chill (os adj.) is 
only a Literary word, chilly being 
that in general use, 
chimera, -tan, -sera. See x, at. 
Pronounce times'a. 

Chinaman Ac. The normal uses 
are ;—A Chinaman (rarely Chinese ); 
three Chinamen (sometimes Chinese); 
50,000 Chinese (sometimes China¬ 
men) ; the Chinese (rarely China¬ 
men). Chinee for Chinerman is a 
BACH-roRMATiON from Chinese pi- 
A, being still felt to be irregular, is 
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rare except ai conecloui slang, but 
common id such use. 

chiropodist la a Barbarism A a 

CxNTEEI.SSW. 

chlnvpfpjlng Ac- S'* - re -. 

Chisel makes -lied See .; sec -u.-, -L-. 

chivalry Ac. The pronunciation 
lh-, instead of eh-, though based on 
a mistake, is now established, A the 
OED places it first. Of the adjec¬ 
tives chivalrous A chiveilrie the 
second should be either let die as 
a Needless variant or restricted 
to the merely grammatical function 
of representing the phrase oj chivalry, 
as in Me ckiuulric agrr. 

C(h)lvt. Spell with the h. 

chivy, ohe-. The -i- certainly gives 
the prevailing sound. A, being now 
written also more often thun it wus, 
will doubtless liecomc the accepted 
spelling before long. 

otUorins- For pronunciation see 
iodinx. 

chloroform. The OED pronounces 
klof'o-, not klfl'ro-. The latter, how¬ 
ever, which Is also common, is (see 
Faux ou antitv) not illegitimate. 

ebock-lull Is the spelling, not 
ckolr-SuJI. 

choir, quire. Though the first 
spelling, which goes back IttMc 
further than the 18th e., neither 
bears its pronunciation on its face 
nor represents the French or the 
Latin forms well, A is therefore in¬ 
ferior, attempts to restore quire are 
not likely to succeed, A are best 
avoided. 

ebolerflc). Ckolcr, except when 
used historically with reference to 
the four humours, it now a mere 
Archaism ; choleric, however, bat 
survived it, A is preferable io some 
onotexts to irasriifc, quick-tempered, 
Ac.; proa, kftlrrlk. 

BhoIU mM o. See Tschnical terms. 

ohop, cutlet. A chop is cut from 
the loin ft includes a rib ; a cutlet la 
cut from the neck, or may be a small 
piece of meat bom any part ft 
Uscftsde no bone. 


Chorals. Pronounce korah’l. As to 
spelling, the -e is strictly Incorrect, 
but both usual A convenient, 
obviating confusion with the adj, 
choral; ef. locale ft morale, ft see 
k l'outbance. 

o(h)ord. There are two words 
chord, one of which, that used in 
Harmony, has nu connexion with 
cord; the other (touch the right 
chord ; the chord of an ore ; Me 
vocal chords ; the spinal chord} is the 
same us cord, but lias had its spelling 
corrected after the Creek originaL 
It is well to remember that in the 
four phrases mentioned chord means 
simply string ; but tlie spelling cord, 
which would have been legitimate ft 
avoided confusion in any of them, is 
ruled out by custom except in the 
lost ft jxMsibly the last but one. 
chose Jugho. Sec Kklncu words. 
chouse, Irnving been current for 
300 years (Ben Jonson 1CI0), need 
not be avoided as slang by tluwe who 
have occasion to use it. 
christen. See Phonc.nciation, 
Silent t. 

Christmas. Pronounce krl'smao; 
see Pronunciation, S.lent t. 
chromo. Sec Cuutailf-d word*. 
1*1. oil, see -o(e)s 8. 
chronic in the illiterate use for bad, 
intense, severe, (Ms wealher has been 
e. ; that war a c. fight last night}, is 
a Soirspon extension. See Poru- 

LA SUED TECUX1CALITIE*. 

chronlque scandal erne. See French 

WOBDS. 


chute. See sboot. 
chutney, -noe- Spell -ney. 
ohymist Ac. See chemist. 
-elation. Nouns in -siion from 
verbs in -Hole have, if they follow 
tbeir verbs, the very unpleasant 
combination of two neighbouring 
■vllables with tbc -ah- sound {1mA- 
anU’ibo from emaHaU). The alter¬ 
native pronunciation -sltshn, eon*- 
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times recognised by the OED (e. a. 
in association), avoids the bad sound, 
A is legitimate on the analogy of 
denunciation, pronunciation, annun¬ 
ciation, of which all might have had, 
A the last has in annunciate, a verb 
in -date as welt as that in -ounce. 
Words in -txaiion (as initiation) can 

perhaps hardly be treated in the 
same way, except those that, like 
negotiation, have alternative forms 
with -c* for ; nlguslfishn seems 
possible, but not propULi'slm. 
ckada, cicala, cigala. The Ant is 
the original Latin word token into 
English (pronounce -kii-); the accoud 
is Italian (-knh*) 5 the third is the 
French cigalc with termination as¬ 
similated in English to (he others 
(-gah ). The first is recommended, 
cicatrice, cicatrix. The first, pro¬ 
nounced si'kfltrfs A in pi. sl'katrfel?., 
is the English word. The second, 
pronounced Blkfk'lrfks A in pi. sik- 
*trTstx, is the Latio in surgical A 
other scientific use. 
cicerone. Pronounce chlchcrd'nl; 
pi. ciceroni, pron. -ni. 
d-dsvanL See Frkncd words. 
dnclnnataa. So spelt, 
cinema, cinematograph, kin- The 
cin- forms are obviously more handy 
for words destined to constant 
popular use, A should be accepted 
heartily. There is indeed very little 
in any of the objections mode to 
them. The points are: (l)corkt; 
( 2 ) the syllable accented ; A (3) the 
curtailed form of cinema. 1. English 
c for Greek k, far from being wrong, 
ii normal; cf. catholic, cenotaph, 
Circe, colon, cubic, cycle. It may be 
regrettable that, since kinetic A 
Mnemotic are abnormally spelt, the 
connexion of cinemaio^raph with 
them is obscured ; but that is their 
fault, not its. 2. The vowel sounds 
A the syllable accents wilt be found 
justified in the article Palis quan¬ 
tity. The chief objection—to mia- 

8 ladna In af'nlxna the stress of the 
'reek Kjoe'ma—falls to the ground 
when it Is remembered that cinema 
is not the Greek word kinema at all. 


but a curtailed form of cinemato¬ 
graph. whose second syllable is 
hound to be »ni* in popular speech. 
3. Curtailing is an established habit, 
no worse in cinema than in the 
schoolboy's rep, our ancestors’ »o6, 
or our own dynamo & bike A phone', 
SCO CURTAILED WOtUW. 

Cingalese. Sre Sixiialkus. 
OlnQ(uc). The live on dice Ac. is 
pronounced slngk, A beat spelt 
cinque. Ace, deuce, trey <-H). cater 
(ku-), A sire (sis), arc the others of 
the series. 

tlnquccento. Pronounce rhlngk- 
wlchC'ntO for meaning see toe- 
cento. 

dnqftniroU. Pronounce sl’ngkfoil, 
The OED puls tlic longer form first, 
cipher. So spelt; see y A 1 . 
Circe. Pronounce SCr'il. 
circuitous). Pronounce ser'klt, but 
serku'It us (not ser'klt us), 
circulate makes -toWe ; a<*c -a»lb 1 . 
circumbendibus. See Facetious 
YORNATION fl. 

circumclss, not ~ize ; sec -ise)(-ize. 
circumlocutional, -nary, -utory. 
Though an adjective is often wanted 
for Circumlocution, none of the** 
three bos won any favour ; it is 
better to make s’bift with peri¬ 
phrastic. 

circumstance. The objection to 
under Ji e A insistence that in the 
ex. is tbc only right form, because 
what ia round ua is not over US, U 
puerile. To point out that round 
applies as much to vertical as 
to horizontal relations, A that a 
threatening sky is a c. no less than 
a threatening bulldog {Under the 
circumetanccM 1 decided not to new- 
ture), might lay one open to the 
suspicion of answering fools accord* 
ing to their folly. A more polita 
reply Is that ‘ toe ee* means tha 
state of affaire, A may naturally be 
conedved as exerdaing the pressure 
under which one acts. U. t. cc. is 
□either Illogical nor of reoent Inven¬ 
tion (1665 In OED), A Is far more 
often beard than i. t, cc. The OED, 
tar from hinting that either form Is 
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Incorrect, assigns Ultra different 
function* :—' Merc situation is ex* 
pressed by “ in Lhe circumstances ", 
action slfcctcd Is performed " under 
the circumstance* ” 

Cirque* pronounce seek. 
dlTUt hot pi. rirrl ; see -u«. 

Cissy, -le. See *Bv. -la, *y. 
cltreia&le. Spell -la-; see Mute r.. 
cUbeifn), cittern, glUern, ikhsrfn). 
When tlic forms are distinguished, 
cither is the general word including 
the ancient cithure it its more 
modern representatives, ti/Arif/i) is 
appropriated to the Tyrolese instru¬ 
ment, A cithern, cittern, cittern, all 
mean that common in the 10th A : 
17th cc.; cittern A gUtrrn might well 
be dropped as Needless vauiants. 

dtylass. So spelt; rf. piiitcss. 

ClvlL See -nn A -Ear, 4. 
dad. Sec ci.otiik. 

Claim. 1. A vulgarism thut hoi 
made its way, probably through tlie 
advertisement column, into journal¬ 
ism, A is now Ilf daily currency, is 
the use of claim hi llic sense* of 
asserf, maintain, or represent, with 
live infinitive construction admissible 
nfter them, hut not after it <sce 
Analogy). The only legitimate 
infinitive ofler c. oreurs when e. is in 
the active A ulso lus the same sub- 

i oct as the infinitive (he claim* to 
or* pruned hi* cate, la he the heir, 
to he rnoarded). Examples of the 
false idiom are :— Thi* nr-n product, 
which Mr Sandow claim* to lie abso¬ 
lutely pun ( asserts )./An automatic 
ulf-itarter, t thick it claimed la be 
oery reliable (renrescntcd)./TA* gun 
it claimed la be the moil srnice- 
ubte weapon of it* land (asserted)./ 
failure to live up to t vital we e. to be 
our mart teriou* conviction* (repre- 
sent). /Usage it not, a* it I* often 
claimed to be, the absolute law of 
language (sa«rt*d)./A ploy by Tal- 
stoy, which is claimed to take the 
fsr*t place among ., , (represented)./ 
A problem which is claimed to he 
the mod pressing (main- 

A Tbe use of cUm n. or vb follow¬ 


ed by (or implying) a Iftaf-clBU.se, 
when e. means not demand but 
aatcrliion ), is also, though less 
grossly, contrary to British idiom ; 
1 e, (demand) that it should be pod • 
ported is English, but hardly I c. 
(assert) that it is false :—The c. is 
made that there arc a certain class of 
men out of work who . , ./The Prus¬ 
sian franchise, the reform of which, 
it is claimed by Liberals, the Iteichstag 
will hate to take in hand. 

clamant in tiic senses dnmorous, 
shouting, insistent, (a c. crowd, c. 
appetite *) is a 1‘orrriciSM ; in the 
sense flagrant or crying (a e. in¬ 
justice, scandal) i l is duo to Novelty- 

UUNTINU. 

clamour, clamorous. Sec -uun- A 

•OB-. 

clandestine. Pronounce klhndf'stln. 

clangour, clangorous. Sue - our - A 

-on-. 

claque. See Vnr.Ncn WOODS. 

Clarenedleux. Tlic OED puts the 
spelling -reux first, A pronounce* 
klh'renaO. 

clarify, clarity. The OEU pro¬ 
nounces Marl- ; khirl- is also legi¬ 
timate. hut not (see False quan¬ 
tity) obligatory. For inflexions of 
-fit, see Verbs in -ie Ac., 0. 

darl(o)neL The two forma denote 
the same instrument, but tbe -oriel 
form is in more general use (A there¬ 
fore preferable in literature), while 
musicians A musical connoisseurs 
affect the other. 

Clanlc(al). The adjective* are 
distinjfuislied rather by suitability 
to different contexts than by differ¬ 
ence of meaning. Classical is the 
usual word, A it would perhaps 
never be noticeably the wrong one, 
even where classic is more idiomatic 
(e.g., we can aay, if we choose, Thi* 
u classical ground); oa the other 
hand, there are many combinations 
in which classic would sound ridi¬ 
culous s classic education, clastic 
allusion*, are impossible. Clastic, 
however, ia often preferred (1) where 
the la n g u age it of an ornate kind 
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e nparc steeped in classic lore with 
ned in classical mythology) 5 ( 2 ) 
where the speaker's emotion of 
admiration or resocct iJ to be con¬ 
veyed (compare 1)0 you prefer I he 
cl/issicot or the romantic style t with 
A style classic in its perfect self- 
restraint: / did not ask for classical 
regularity offeatures with The classic 
regularity "J Ait features ; St An¬ 
drews, the classic home of golf with 
It. r. Hobbes was cited as the classical 
cose). 

classify. Foe inflexions see Vi;bb3 
in -ie Ac., 0 . 

clause. It conduces both to dear¬ 
ness A to brevity if the word in its 
grammatical sense is applied only 
to what is sometimes colled a sub¬ 
ordinate c., A never e.tlier to a com¬ 
plete sentence or to the framework 
<if the sentence, which is often called 
the tnmn or principal c., but may 
equally well tie cnllcd main sentence. 
The definition of a c., then, should 
be * subordinate words including a 
subject A predicate, but syntacti¬ 
cally equivalent to a noun or adjec¬ 
tive or adverb *; in this book the 
word is always to be understood thus, 
clayey. See -f.y A -y. 
daar(ly). See Unidiowatic -ly. 
cleave, split, has past tenie clove or 
cleft or cleaned, p.p. cloven or cleft or 
Heaved. 

cleave, stick, has past tense cleaned 
or (arch.) clave, p.p. cleaved. 
clematis. Pronounce klt'matb ; 
see False quantity. 
ctancto, -Inch. The spellings are so 
far differentiated as to be generally 
applied thus: we clench a nail, 
a rivet, our hands, jaws, A teeth, 
en object held, a rope ; we dinch 
an argument A a bergain, A tbe fact 
or statement that settles an argu¬ 
ment is a clincher. 
clerestory. Pronounce kkr'staiL 
clerk. The nronunciatioo -erk, 
now sometimes beard instead of the 
long-established -ark, is due to 
excessive respect for spelling; cf. 
ornN. 

clever is mueb mivueed, especially 


in feminine conversation, where it is 
constantly heard in the sense of 
learned, well read, bookish, or 
si odious; n woman whose clever¬ 
ness is apparent m all she does will 
tell you that she wi*l>cs site was c., 
that she cannot read c. books (mean¬ 
ing those of the graver kind), A that 
Mr Joins must be u very c. man, 
for he has written a dictionary. 
Hut in fart ignuruiirc & knowledge 
liavc no relation to cleverness, which 
implies ingenuity, adroit ness, readi¬ 
ness, mental or manual quickneii, 
wit, A other (publics incompatible 
with dullness, but not with ignor¬ 
ance or dislike of books. 

dew, clue. The words are the 
same, but the more recent due is now 
catublidled in the usual sense of 
idea or fact Lhut may lead to a. dis¬ 
covery, while clcio is retained In the 
nautical sriiw, A in I he old-fashioned 
sense sf:cin or ball of wool from 
which the usual sense of due has 
been developed. 

dtchi. See French wordi, A, for 
the meaning, Technical terms. 
('lathing among them nas a minus 
quantity. /Engine troubles were the 
order 01 the day. Tbe romon-type 
phrases are cc. 

clientele should be written without 
italics or accent, A pronounced 
kllentel; see Krgwcb worm. 

climacteric. TJie obi pronunciation 
was kllmikte'rlk, which stands llrst 
in the OKU ; but kllruA'kUrlk (see 
Rxcusivk accent) is probably now 
commoner A ia likely to prevail. 

dhnartlo is falsely formed from 
clisnax, A it may fairly be demanded 
of the literary critics who alone have 
occasion for the adjective that they 
should mend or end it. 

dim as. See Technical TERMS. 

dims Is distinguished from ct»- 
mole (l) in being more suited for 
poeiie A rhetorical use ; it occurs, 
however in ordinary prose also, with 
the limitation that (3) it means 
always rvgioo (often with reference 
to its characteristic weather), A 
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never, like climate, the weather con¬ 
ditions thrmsclven ; we uy atranfera 
from a-cry c., but never the country 
has a delightful r. 
din* has past clung, not clang. 
cllqu(«)y. Spell •quy ; sec -fcv & -v. 
ClOM. C\ the door, the window, your 
mouth, used in the literal sense A 
in everyday ejwerh instead of that, 
expose the speaker tu grave sus¬ 
picion of Gi:ntlku*m, though The 
uoor i$ closed for <vet upon that jvmi- 
LUity. A similar figurative uses, nre 
immeent. S rr iImi KowAt VOIPs. 
Closely). See I?nii>iowatic -t.r. 
closure, gay, guillotine, kangaroo. 
The first is the name jfiwn to u pro¬ 
vision by which drhalc rfi the House 
of (‘ominous cun he cut short in 
spite of the wish of a minority tu 
continue it : the closure i» brought 
into operation hy u motion That the 
Question be now put. 

<lug IS the word used thiefly by the 

closured party to desenhe the 
ordinary closure or its developments, 
the guillotine A the kangaroo. 

The guillotine, or closure by coni- 

J mrtmints, is tl.lH defined In the 
Sue#. Hrit. ; -‘The guillotine means 
that the House* decides how much 
time shall Ik* devoted to certain 
stages of n measure, definite dates 
being laid down at vhirh the closure 
thnll be enforced A di\ Won taken \ 
The kangaroo, or kangaroo closure. 
Is a further development. Tin? 
guillotine having the disadvantage 
that the limited time may be wasted 
oil minor mult ere A nunc be left fur 
important ones, the Chairman of 
Commit tecs i* empowered to select 
the amendments that shall be de¬ 
bated, the unselectcxl ones being 
Voted on without debate, 
cloth may be pronounced cither 
-nwth or -flth ; the plural of the 
first is -awiihz, but of the second 
-dths. See also -th A -du. 

Cloths has c lad beside clothed both 
m past A p.p. While clothed, how¬ 
ever, is suitable to all contexts 
(except where dressed is preferable 
M less formal), dad is ( 1 ) always 


■lightly, & often intolerably, archaic 
in effect, A (2) never used absolutely, 
but always with some specification 
of the kind of clothing. Accordingly, 
rlad cannot be substituted in iou 
were fed *k clothed al my expense. 
He clothed himself hurriedly, When 
he nat clothed he admitted us. Uut 

clothed cun Ik- substituted in any of 

(he following phruses, winch are 
selected us favourable fur tile use of 
clad :— Lightly, well, insufficiently, 
dad; He clad himself in * tuning 
armour ; Clud with righteousness ; 
Hills cluil until olives ; ( bid \ti blue. 

clothes. 'Hie usual pronunciation is 
klo/., though this is often debtor- 
fttely abstained from in the mistaken 
Iwiicf (runfirmed by the OLD) that 
it is • vulgar or careless \ See 

r RON* UN Cl ATI OK. 

claud-burst. See n. 

clubbable. Sec -a»ms -1. 

duo. See cu.w, 

co-. Tliere urc three ways of 
writing cooperate (coop-, co-op-, 
ciMp-), A two of writing copartner 
(cupi eo-p). The diaeresis should 
ul oiicc be rejected us tKissiblc only 
in some words (»hot»c in winch co- 
is followed by a vowel), whcicai the 
hyphen Is jHireibie in nil. Next it 
should be rccogxuzcd that hyphens 
m the middle of words are no orna¬ 
ment, A ndmittuiicc should be re¬ 
fused to ull that cannot prove their 
usefulness. In the alphabetical list 
given below of the commoner words 
beginning with eo- together or Co- 
cotiiplcuicDtory, the spelling printed 
is to be taken ns recommended, & 
the number uHixcd to each word 
refers the reader to the following 
classification ;— 

1. In some words the hyphen Is 
never used. 

2. Many are either so common or 
so anolysablc at a glance that the 
hyphen, though sometimes used, is 
entirely superfiuous. 

3. Some ore used A seen only by 
the learned, who may be expected to 
know them at m glance without 
hyphens. 


COAL 

4 . Some a]ways have the hyphen 
apparently by way of a («e), or 
announcement that the spelling is 
intentional. 

8. Some, if no hyphen ** used, tend 
to fall at the first glance into wrong 
syllables & so perplex. 

6. When a writer believes himself 
to be making a new word, he nutur- 
ully uses t)ie h y plica —my c o -score to ry, 
their costulho'rship, Ac. 

Estaum siren worms in co-. 
coacervation 3. coadjutor 1, coodu- 
note 3. coagulate 1, coalesce 1. 
coalition 1 . euuxtula. cu-dichnation 

5. coeducation 2. coefficient 2 . 
coequal 2 . rocnc I. rttessentud 2 . 
co-etnneoiw 5. eoeternui 8. coeval 2. 
coexecutar 2 . coexist 2 . coextensive 

2. cognate 1. t-nlmbit I. coheir 2. 
cohere 1 . coincide 1. ciqratssbuD* 
ous 2. coition 1 . eo lulitude 5. coop¬ 
erate 2. coopt 2. coordinate 2. 
coparcenary 2 . copartner 2 . tvi-rela¬ 
tion 4. co-religionist 4. m-respon- 
dent 4. Cose rail l 3. Coseismal 8. 
cosignatory 2 . comuc 2. cotan¬ 
gent 2. entciupor.iry 2 . co-tcnuut 

6. co-tidal 5. 

coal. 1 . Haul, & mil, mrr the cc. 
nrc both in ujc, though ihc former it 
perhaps commoner. 2 . Cnal-rasc 
lor -sculllt is chirlly a shop icon, l»ut 
appears sometimes ns u (ij.Nn.i.UbU. 

3. Coal-mouse, mouse). nrc 

better spelling than role -. since Ihc 
iutter obscures the connexion with c. 

coastal is a Barbarism, the -oa- 
showing at once that -id bus been 
added to on English A not n Latin 
word. If an adjective had been 
rrollv needed, it should have been 
cittM; but ibo attributive function 
can be performed by roast (Oa coast 
trade, lax ns, 4e.; a coast voyage), it 
tbe predicative by coastcise or on. 
along, »fcc., Me coast. Coastal should 
he abandoned. 

Coat-cord, court-. Coat- is lbe 
original form, but it has been ousted 
by the corruption court-, A is marked 
u obsolete in the OED. 

cobalt. Pronounce kCbawlt. 


CODEX 

cobra de capelio. Spelt dr, A pro. 

□ounce dl. 

cocaine. The pronunciation kokfi'n. 
stigmutr/rd by Ihc OE1) (in 18113) 
us vulgar, is nmv so general that 
attempt* to maintain kO’kaln arc 
useless. 

coccyx. Pronounce kft’kslka. 
Cookalgna is properly the name of 
n luxurious 1'topi a ; the use of It 
fur London u the home of Cockneys 
is u mistake or a lain, 
cockle. The re. o / the heart is of 
some uge (quoted from 1CTI) but of 
disputed origin: such phrases are 
best nut experimented with, but 
kept to their customary form A 
context (rejoice, trirrm, the cc. oj the 
heart). 

cocktieyflrd. So spell • see nr.ih 
cock's-comb, cockscomb, ooxcomb. 
The llrxt for the i-oiuli of u cock, the 
second for the fool's cap it the 
plunts, A the third for the fop. 
cocky, cocksy, coxy. The first is 
the form in geiirrsd colloquial u*c. 

the lust u sckootltfiy variant estab¬ 
lished in particular schools, At the 
second the fuller but lc*s used 
spelling for the third, 
cocofaj, cokcr. Cacao A coco, iodc- 
pendent words, have corrupted each 
other till the refilling cocoa it used 
always for the drink A often for the 
coco(u}-nul Ixtlui ; coAcrfnul 4c.) if 
a *h«>p spelling devised to obviate 
the confusion. Coco-nut, rnco fibre, 
Ac., ere *t)H used, though the -a 
more oflen appears : they should be 
kept In existence if possible, A cocoa 
be restricted to the drink A the 
powder from which it is made \ the 
uncrushcd seeds A the plant are 
still usually sjelt cacao. 
codify. Pronounce not k$-. 
The tendency to prefer ft, t, i, 0, to 
&, e, 1 , &, in «ucb forms is seen in 
gratify, pacify, r oft/,, edify. Mvccity, 
o trill, nlify. vivify, medijy; whether 
a aimilar lirt on the other aide oould 
be made i. very doubtful, 
coder haa pi. codicil; aee -ax, -XX. 
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codlln/g). Spell with the g. 
e<0)«D0Mt*. Snell roe- ; tee M, <n. 

coercible, -sable. Spell -ibis ; see 

•AULK 2. 

coffee. Pronounce kO-, not kaw-. 
cog. The phrase cogged diet is due 
to a misunderstanding of the old 
to tog diet, which meant not to load 
them, hut to cheat in throwing 
them ; loaded should he used. 

cogent. See -eh * -est. «. 

Cogitate makes -liable ; see -able I. 
cognate. For the sense in grammar 
ice Technical teems. 
cognizance, cognizant, cognizable, 
cognize. Cognise alone hus the -g- 
slwuys sounded. Of the four, cog¬ 
nizance Is the word from which the 
others hove sprung, it it Imd for 
some time no -g- to he sounded ; the 
introduction of the -g- has affected 
pronunciation, but kiln- is still 
common In the Unit three, A should 
be maintsinrd lit least in cognisance 
A cognisant; cognizable should lie 
either kft'nlxab! ur, if it is to be as¬ 
similated to cognize, kugnl'zabl. 
For syuonyms of -nee, tee stun. 

coiffeur, coiffure. See Far.sca 

WOEDS. 

colnoldenoe. The long arm of e. it 
a Hackneyed phrase. Varying iu 
form, endowing it with muscles, 
making it throw people about, A 
similar attempts at renovation, only 
make matters worse :—The uuinur 
does not strain the marries of coin¬ 
cidence's arm to bring them into rrla- 
tton./Nor doer Mrs Moberly shrink 
from ante of • the long arm' quilt un- 
necessarily./Tke long arm of e. throws 
tte slifen into Mercedes's Comtek 
garden a little too heavily. 

colander, cullender. Both are pro¬ 
nounced kOTender ; the first spell- 
log, which is nearer the Latin item 
(of. percolate), is also more frequent 
in the 18th-e. quotations in the OKU. 
oot>, net-, ooo-. There is a ten¬ 
dency among the more or lem il¬ 
literate, on whom spelling exercises 
an excessive influence, to pronounce 
Words beginning with these syllables 


A having the word-accent on the 
second syllable (such ns collective, 
colloquial, combustible* commandment, 
commercial, concomitant, condition, 
confederate) with a distinct short o 
fkdndl'shn, kdmah'ndment, instead 
of the correct kondl'shn, komah'nd- 

mnt). 

colicky. Spel! the sdj. with -rlcy ; 
cl. biuouae(kcd), A -C-, -cs-. 
oollapoable, -lble. Tlie first Is 
better; sec -abi.e 2 , 
collate. See -stable. 
collation. The reporter who can be 
content with repeal instead wins the 
moderate gratitude, A lie who says 
meal the fervent admiration, of most 
of us; sec IVoitEiNu A styumi 

WOE1IS. 

collectable, -lble. The first is 

better ; tec -ASl.il 2. 

COLLECTIVES. The word is ap¬ 
plied to many different tilings, A in 
Technical terms an attempt is 
made to disentangle them. Flock 1 
(a number of sheep or parishioners) 
is a collective of one kind, A flock ■ 
(woollen waste) is of another; flock 1 
may lie treated ns singular or plural 
(Ills /. nor attacked by wo her ; /fis 
/. teas without a pallor or were 
unanimous m disapprmral), A can 
ilseir be used in the plural with tho 
ordinary difference io meaning from 
the singular (shepherds tending their 
flocks ); flock 1 can be used either in 
the singular or in the plural, the 
meaning being the stair, a material, 
A flock being treated always as 
singular A flocks as plural (A flock 
mattress ; A mattress of flock or 
flocks ; the flock has, the flocks have, 
not been disinfected). But the word 
coded it* Is applied to both, os well 
ss to many equally dissimilar kinds 
of noun, tor which see Technical 
teems. 

Reference of a word to this article 
means that it bos the peculiarity 

I indicated by the number of the 
following table that la given in the 
reference. 

1. Words that hate no separate 
j plural form, but are the same in both 
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number*, e.g. counsel, deer, grouse, 
reindeer, salmon, sheep, trout, (Many 
counsel were briefed ; The grouse 
were shy ; We taw no deer). 

2. Word* having u plural, but 
whoic angular used in a collective 
sense, A treated a* cither singular or 
plural, is generally preferred to it, 
e.g. shot, cannon. (i/»« shot scatters 
too much ; Three thot were extracted 
from kit head). 

3. Wordi of number or amount 
tlmt when used after definite or 
indellnitc numerals have often or 
usually the singular instead of the 
plural form, e.g. brace, dozen, hun¬ 
dred, fathom, pound, hundredweight, 
(We shot SO bract \ Six fathom deep ; 
A fern hundrettweighi of coal ; Six 
pound of lard). 

4. Names of an animal or vegetable 
that run have a Sc mean an indi¬ 
vidual, or be used in the singular 
without a Sc mean the tilings as food 
or os object* of sport, e.g. salmon, 
lamb, pig, grouse, jmtato, cabbage, 
(Went out stickiu<* pig ; Have some 
potato ; Cabbage is a blood-purifier). 

5. Words having no plural, but 
able, being nouns uf multitude, to 
take either a singular or a plural 
verb, e.g, cattle (The c. is sold ; The 
e. are in the hay). Fur the many 
blunders occasioned by these words 
(The German Government acknow¬ 
ledge him as its official courier) sec 
FisfutoNincATiox, A Numb ex 6. 

college, The indiscriminate as¬ 
sumption ©f the name by school* 
that ore no more college* than other* 
contented with the ordinary till-: I* 
a sad degradation A ob*curing of 
the word * meaning, Mother* (not 
, perhaps, father*) are now beard 
lpeak of sending their boy* to 
college when they mean mcfdv to 
school; this at lean should be 
resisted; it ia too J«U to ask the 
self-styled ‘ colleges ’ to consider 
whether it is for thdr real dignity to 
use e. In the some way as our grand¬ 
father* are laughed at for using 
academy. See Wojuono A sm.i*a 
womofl. 


collie, eolly. See -by, *te, -y. 
collocutor, oolloquijt. Interlocutor, 
arc rival candidates for a pun that 
undoubtedly ought to be Ailed ; we 
all need occasionally a ilngle word 
to atund fur tlu other speaker, the 
person itho teas talking to <b being 
tallu.it to by rue, you, him, or her. 
None of the throe is wry satis¬ 
factory, but if two could be rejected 
the third would have a better 
chance. A collocutor (kti'lokuter) 
seem* the best. 

collusion Ac. 1. Pronounce -ERV- { 
see lu. 2. The notion of fraud or 
under hundcdticas it essential tu 
collusion, Sc the following ia a mis¬ 
use :— The two authors, both pro¬ 
fessors at Innsbruck, appear to be 
working in c. ; Uic supposed arrange¬ 
ment it merely that their period* 
shall nut overlap ; in collaboration 
w»IJ therefore not do ; if in concert 
will nol, the thing must be given at 
length. 

COLON. See Stops. 
colossal in tlie sense not of enor¬ 
mous (a* in r. folly Ac.), but of in¬ 
describably entertaining or delight¬ 
ful or ridiculous, is a Germanism not 
deserving adoption ; the similar use 
of Immense, tliougb we do not name 
it honoris eausd, u at least of native 
development. 

colofujr. Keen the -u* ; but *ce 
•ova A -oa. For synonymy see 

TINT. 

colour make* colourable, colourist, 
but coloration, decolorise ; see -oa A 
-out, -oa- A -out-, Hs' dd.id d*- 
txvAnvas. 

Com-. For pronunciation ia com¬ 
mandment Ac., see col*. 
combat Pronounce kft-. Part. A 
p.p. -ating, -attd ; see -T-, •TT». 
comb*. Sec COOMB. 
oomWnediy. Foursyllable* ifused; 
see -edly. 

coma. For e. into one’s lift, ace 
Hacknjtyed ratASU. 
come-at-able, f«U*t-aNa. Write 
with the hyphens. C. was made a* 
long ago m the 17th c„ hot, except 
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in g., the experiment bad not been 
successfully repeated, A probably 
will nut lie. 

comedian, tragedian, have, in the 
sense iicfor, the Irmi nines comedienne, 
tragedienne, |>crhaj>a liest pronounced 
kome'dIC'n, traje'dK-'n, Sc written 
without accents ; see Fstvcn rno- 
NUNttATio*. It is unfortunate that 
c. Sc l. also mean writer, which lends 
to ambiguity ; but the iolrodurliott 
of eomeaiat & tragertist fur the writers 
is a remedy worse than the disease ; 
we cniinut Lenin now to talk of the 
Ureek comedists dc tragrdists, for 
instance. 

comedy, twee, burlesque. As 

species of drama, the three arc dis¬ 
tinguished in that comedy aims at 
entertuiiucig by the fidelity with 
which it presents hfe as we ull know 
it, farce lit raising laughter by the 
outrageous absurdity of Ihc situa¬ 
tions or characters exhibited. Sc 
burlesque at tickling the fancy of the 
audience by caricaturing |i»y» or 
actors with whose style it » familiar. 

comestibles. SceWnnKiNr.Asrvusu 

WORDS, Sc hOIIMAI. WORDS. 

©omic(*i). The brood distinction, 
eometimes obscured by being neg¬ 
lected, is that tlmt is comic of which 
the a. : m or origin is comedy. Sc tlmt 
jfl comical of which the effect, 
whether intended or not, is comedy. 
A comic actor is merely one who arts 
comedy ; a comical ador, one who 
mokes the audience laugh. Comic 
hesitation is that in wbitli the hesi- 
tator is playing the comedian ; 
comical hesitation, that m which 
otwervere find comedy, whether llie 
hciitator meant them to or was 
unconscious of (hem. Accordingly, 
comic is the normal epithet (though 
comical may be used, in a different 
sense) with actor, opera, scene, relief, 
song, singer, history, paper ; comical 
ia normal (subject to the converse 
reserve) with face, effect, expression, 
deformity, earnestness, attempt, terror, 
hesitation, fiasco. There is some 
tendency (the attempt teas comic in 
Use extrewxe ; The disaster had its 


comic side) to use comic where 
comical is the right word. This may 
possibly be a Bign that comical is 
on the way to become archaic Sc 
obsolete; but, the difference of 
meaning being fairly definite Sc of 
real use, this would be regrettable, 
corally, from Latin cvmis courteous, 
means courtesy, & the c. of nafionj 
is the obligation recognized bv 
civilized nations to respect each 
other's laws Sc. usages us fur ns their 
separate interests allow. It has 
nothing to do with Latin c6mes 
companion. A phrases based on this 
fabe derivation (obtain admittance to 
the c. of slates ; tillered into the c. of 
nations ; a useful member of the 
civilized e.). & implying the sense 
company, as*ociuhtm, league, federa¬ 
tion, Ac., urc wrong. 

COMMA. See Stow. 
commando. J*l. -os ; see -o(r)s 0. 
oomme 11 fauL See I n even words. 
commemorate makes -ruble ; see 

-AIU.E ]. 

commencement). The writers who 
prefer ere & scar to before k except 
may lie expected to prefer c. to 
6rgtn(m’»g) in all contexts. Begin is 
the word always thought & usually 
said, but it is translated sometimes 
before it is said, A often before it is 
whiten, into c., which is described 
by the OED as * precisely equivalent 
to the native begin it is a good 
rule never to do this translation 
except when begin or beginning is 
felt to be definitely incongruous ; 
see Working A sty us a words. In 
Official announcements C. is appro¬ 
priate ; the play-bill tells us when 
the performance will c„ though we 
ask each other when it begins. The 
ve historical style also justifies e., 
historians' phrases, such as C. 
hostilities, keep their form when 
transferred to other uses, though we 
begin, & do not c„ a quarrel; simi¬ 
larly we c. operations, but merely 
begin dinner. As against the precise 
equivalence mentioned above, it 
I should be observed that begin has, 
; owing to its greater commonness. 


COMMISERATE 


more nearly passed into a mere 
auxiliary than c.; & from this It 
results ( 1 ) that begin, nnt c., is even 
in formal slyle the right word before 
an inlimtiv'c; in Tht landholders 
commenced to plunder indiseriimn- 
nifty, any one can perceive that 
began would be better ; {‘J) that c. 
retains more than begin the positive 
sense or initiative or intention, & is 
especially out or place with uu inllni- 
tivc when this et'niiC is absent, as in 
liven the warmest supporter a of the 
Ch nnceUor of the ExcKryner most be 
commencing to feel that hr xUould 
give some slight con:: Menu ion h ... 

commiserate. The late Emperor 
Prune is Joseph, tr’.o commiserated 
with the imperial bird for that it had 
but a tingle head. The orthodox use 
of e. is transitive, & the OKI! gives 
no quotation showing trith. 

oommlsslonftmlre is best anglicized 
both in spelling (-onairc) «fc m pro¬ 
nunciation (koi 11 Is honor'). 

commissure. Pronounce f.o'rnkwTt. 

commitment, committal. In ncurly 
all senses the two forms nrc inter- 
changeable, but -tat gains ground 
while -ment loses it. The sense 
engagement, however, i.c. the being 
committed to doing something, be¬ 
longs almost only to the 

sense perpetration, i.c. the eom- 
mitting of some offence, almost only 
to dal. 

eommlttss, in the original sense of 
person to whom sonic thing is com¬ 
mitted (esp. now the care of a 
lunatic), is pronounced kflmlt*'. 

common makes -cr, -ext ; see -km & 

-UST. 

common, epicene, neuter, in their 
grammatical application, though 
often confused, have distinct senses. 
A common noun is one that can take 
a masculine or a feminine epithet 
according to the sex of the individual 
(cants nicer a black dog. cunu nigra 
a block bitch) ; On epicene word is 
one that, though its epithets are 
alwavt masculine or always feminine, 
can be applied to an individual of 
either sex (a?w»la nigra a black male 
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eagle or a block female eagle) • a 
neuter word is one of which the 
epithets are neither masculine nor 
feminine (amuiaf N^rum). 

commonplace, platitude. triviality, 
truism. The won Is are nil often used 
ns ten in of reproach in describing 
the statements made by n speaker or 
writer ; Lut iwne of them is Iden¬ 
tical in sense Wilh any oilier, k if 
they ure not to lx* misused n rough 
idea at least of the dislinetiona is 
necessary. It is something to rr- 
memher that ih* one kImhiM welcome 
platitude, tntnnhly, or lrm*m in the 
strict sense, ns n dcsrripliori of a 
statement of bis own, whereii* it may 
lie a merit in a MnCcmeut to lie a 
commonplace or a truum m its loose 
sense. 

A commonplace is a tiling that, 
whether true <.r false. is so regularly 
said on certain occasions that the 
repeater of it can expert no credit 
for originality: but the common* 
place ximy be useful. 

A platitude is a thing the stating of 
which ns though it wen* enlightening 
or needing to be staled convirtf tlic 
speaker of dullness ; u platitude is 
never valuable. The word is mis¬ 
used in It is a p. that the lack of 
cottages is one of the chief of the 
motive forces which drive the peasantry 
to the inter,s. 

A triviality is a thing the saving of 
which as though it were adequate to 
the occasion con viols the speaker of 
silliness ; a triviality is never to the 
purpose. 

A truism in the strict sense (to 
which it might be well, but is per¬ 
haps now impossible, to confine it) 
is a statement in which the predicate 
gives no information ahout the sub¬ 
ject that is not implicit in the 
definition of the subject Itself. What 
is right ought to be done ; since the 
right is definable as that rrhich ovgW 
to be done, this means HVidf ought to 
be done ought to be done, i. e., it is 
a disguised identical pro position, 
or a truism. It is not well to act with 
too great haste ; too great haste bdog 
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hute grater than It i* well to act 
with, the sentence tells us no more, 
though it pretends to, than anyone 
who ran dcllne too great haste knew 
before the predicate ts not well was 
added. But What is right pays, or 
In other words Honesty is Ux lest 
polity, is not a truism either in the 
strict seme {since it makes a real 
statement A not a sham cine) or in 
the louse sense (since its truth is 
disputable); nor is It is not well to 
act in haste a truism ot cither kind. 
Both statements, however, are com¬ 
monplaces, A often platitudes. 

A truism in the loose sense is a 
thing that, whether in point or not, 
is so ladispiilubly true that the 
speaker is under no obligation to 
prove It, A nerd not fear contra¬ 
diction. This sense is a Scil-sac o 
extension i the writer who de¬ 
scribes ids principle ns a I. in order 
to Justify his drawing conclusions 
from it would do better In coll it on 
axiom; & the critic who depreciates 
some one elsc'i statements as It., 
not In the strict sense, but meaning 
merely that they arc too familiar to 
be of value, should cull tliem plali- 
lodes or commonplaces. 

OOrnmOB sente should be written 
ss two separate wordj except when 
It Is used attiihutivelv, & should 
than be hyphened -.—The philosophy 
ej common sense ; The common-sense 
philosophy ; cf. bona fide. 

Mmmunah The OEU gives ko- 
mO'nal preference over kd'mQnol, 
but Recessive accent Is likely to 
prevail, A the latter is recommended. 
See False tiUAXTtrv (on doctrinal ). 

oommuns. Both nouns (corpora¬ 
tion Ac. A converse Ac.) are pro¬ 
nounced kfl'mfln. In the verb, 
kema'n will probably prevail In the 
end (see Noun A verb accent), but 
kS'mfin Is perhaps oftener beard at 
present. 

nnmnwnbiatt makes -cable; see 


oammtmlqui. See French pro¬ 
nunciation. Certain newspapers, 
or writers, have taken lately to 
printing the word with no accent, 
presumably to be called kbutOnt'k. 
This seems ill-advised, the literal 
sense * communicated thing \ A the 
difference from words like critiyue A 

C hysiyue, being at present exhibited 
y the accent A surely worth pre¬ 
serving. 

companionable. For such forma¬ 
tions SCr -ABLE 4. 
comparatively). For a compara¬ 
tively Jew, the comparative few, Ac., 
sec FEW. 


Comparatives. For misuses, see 
•i.n A -car, aoce, A than. 
compare, in the sense suggest or 
state a similarity, is regulorlylollovr- 
cd by to, not trill, ; in the sense 
examine or set forth the details of 
a supposed similarity or estitnate its 
degree, it is regularly followed by 
trilh. not to. lie compared me to 
Demosthenes means that he sug¬ 
gested that 1 was comparable to 
turn or put me in tile same class ; 
He compared me with Demosthenes 
means that he instituted a detailed 
comparison or pointed out where A 
how far I reaembled or failed to 
resemble him. Accordingly, the pre¬ 
position in ench of the following is 
the one required by idiom Wit¬ 
ness compared the noise to tltundcr ; 
The lecturer compared the British 
field-gun tenth the Trench : Tlx effect 
of a trumpet blast on tie ear is com¬ 
parable to that of scarlet on the eye ; 
Shakspere is hardly comparable with 
Uillon i Compared with, or to, him 
I am a bungler (this is a common 
type in which either sense is ap- 
pb cable). 

After the Intranaitivc verb (a boiled 
mullet cannot e. with a baked one), 
with alone is possible, 
ootnpn. For synonymy see field. 
oompoodlum. PI. -mu, -a; see 


-ABLE 1. 

ansnmuntra. Sea socialism for 
distinction. 


eo mp s ri s la J. Formerly horn- 
pt'nslt, but now kd'ropenaht; see 
Recessive accent ; compensatory 
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4c. will probably conform 4 accent 
the flint before long, but uauajlv 
accent the second still. Z. C. makes 
■icWe ; see -able 1. 

competence, -cy- Neither bas any 
sense in which the other cannot lie 
used i Ibe llrst form is gaining on 
the second ; A it would be welt if 
competency could be abandoned as 
a Nemh.c-is variant ; sec -er, -rv. 

complacence, -cy. There is no dis- 
tincticn that eon lie called estab¬ 
lished ; the second form is the 
commoner, A is less liable to con¬ 
fusion with complaisant! (see foil.); 
romptaerncr might be dropped os a 
Nkudu:ss variant ; sec -cn, -cv. 

complacent, -ency, complaisant, 
-anca. 1. The two seU luive dearly 
differentiated meaniugs, but are 
often confused (sec llelow); it 
would help to obviate Ihn confusion 
if the more easily distingiualied 4 
belter established pronunciation of 
the second set (kfimpltsE'ot, -»'ns, 
not kompU'int. -kins) were made 
invariable, 4 if complacmcy were 
nlways preferred to -srrncr (ace 
prec.). 

2. He is complacent who is pleased 
with himself or bis state, or with 
other persons or things as they 
affect him i the word is loosely 
synonymous with ctmlmied. He is 
complaisant who it anxious to please 
by compliance, servile, indulgence, 
or flattery; the word is loosely 
synonymous with obliging. The 
wrong eboice has been made in each 
of these sentences :— He owed tueh 
/undo at he voucitcd to French com¬ 
placency./We hat netting more to 
expect /roes the complacency oj the 
authorities./Thc diephy of the dia- 
monds usually tupped the lean, A 
the would remain in a complaisant 
elate until . , . 

Note, 192*. I wrote the above In 
1918, fortified by the OED descrip¬ 
tions (dated 1898) of complacence, 
-aeeney, 4 -acenl, in tbe senses 
proper to complaisance. -altofU, ss 
respectively * Ohs-’, 1 ?Ohr.‘,4 • iObl.' 
It Is a curious illustntion of the 


I changing fashions In words that ] 
have since collected a dozen news- 
pajicr examples of complae- words 
wrongly used fnr romplait-, A none 
of the contrary mi "take. It looks na 
if some journalists hud forgotten the 
existence of complait • 4 the proper 
meuning nf complete-. 
complement. For the sense in 
grammar, sre TmiNICAl. TEnsu. 
In thr verb -rnl is clearly sounded 
(-fid) if nol given the uuiin ureent : 
in the noun it is iirillier seeenled nor 
clearly aoundrd 1-rnl) . «e Noun 4 
vena accent. 

complele, vb. See KoasraL wna&n. 
complicacy, by the mile of the 
established complexity, has no elnim 
tu favour, 4 is prrhaps due to mere 
Novklty-uuntino. 
compllmint. The pronunciation 
varies as with complement. 
oomplln(e). ‘ The flnnl e is modern 
4 unniatoricol'—0I<1D, 
oompo has pi. -os ; sec -o(r.)j y 
composedly. Four syllables ; see 

-Z4W.V. 

compost. Pronounce -Uet. 

1 compound, n. 4 v. Sre: Noun 4 
vena accent. 

COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS, CON¬ 
JUNCTION!, Ac, A selection of 
these is at to (as 8): for the pur- 
pott of ; inasmuch as ; in con¬ 
nexion 2 iritt : in favour of ; in 
order that, to ; fn reference to : in 
relation to; in so res os, that ; 
in so muck I hat; in that ; in the 
absence of; in the cask of ; in the 
instants of; in Ihe mailer of; in 
tte NEicnnoL’anooDof; in the region 
of ; of the character of : of the nature 
of; with a VIEW to ; teitt reference 
to; with hzoabd to: iritt relation 
to ; tritt raped to. And one or two 
specimens of Iheir work are:— At 
teat! 500,000 houses are required, A 
the aggregate coil it In tbe region of 
*400,000,000./Air Robert Peel used 
to tell an amusing dory of one of ttese 
banquets. Id the ease of which he A 
Canning were orated on opposite tides 
of Alderman Plotter./If 1 lone a com¬ 
plaint to proffer against Mr Bedford, 


U certainly Is, except perhaps in the 
cue of' Manna Forma not in tlie 
metier of the play > to which he hat 
refused a licence, but in regard to 
a few of the playt which he tone • 
Honed./France it now going through 
a similar experience with regard to 
Morocco to that which England had 
to undergo with reference to Egypt 

t v the occupation. 

at ao much Iiba been said on the 
subject, A bo many illustration! 

I lven, elsewhere (see PcairriRAitie, 

: the words in small capitals in the 
lilt above) that nothing but a very 
short general statement need be 
made here. Of such phrases some 
nre much worse in their cITceta upon 
English style than ollicri, in order 
that being perhaps at one end of the 
Seale, A in the ente 0 / or us to nt the 
other; hut, taken us a whole, they 
are almost the wont element in 
modern English, slullliig up the 
newspaper columns with a compost 
of nouny abstractions. To young 
writers the discovery of these forma 
of speech, which are used very little 
in talk St very much In print, brings 
an expansive sense of increased 
power; they think they have ac- 

S ilred with far less trouble than 
ey anticipated the trick of dressing 
up what they may hnve to say in 
the right costume for public exliibi- 
tion. Later, they know better, A 
realise that it is feebleness, instead 
of power, that they hoax been de¬ 
veloping ; but by that time the fatal 
ease that the compound-prrpoailion 
style gives (to the writer, that is) 
has become too dear to he sacrificed. 

ooraprebend. See arrswiEND. 
compress, n. it v. See Noun A 
veas accxnt. 

comptroller, oont-. The first 
spelling is not merely archaic, but 
erroneous, being due to fslae asso¬ 
ciation with count (F canter f. L 
computers). 

oomjxrtattto, -aUve. The accent 
now varim, but will probably settle 
on the first syllables ; see Rxcxasrvs 
ACCENT. 


Comrade. Pronounce kfi-, not kfi-. 
eon-. For pronunciation in con ¬ 
tinue Ac- see COL -. 
aoncavlty. Pronounce -kgv-. 
oonceal. See Fobmal words. 
concentrate & c . 1. Accents as in 

COMPENSATE &C-, 2. SeC -ATASLE. 
concept is a philosophical term, 
A should be left lu the philosophers ; 
the substituting of it for the ordinary 
word conception as below is due to 
Novxlty-duntino :—[a caricature 
has been described) Mow thit point 
of were constantly repressed must 
hace had its influence on papular 
concepts. See PoruLaaiiF-r* tech¬ 
nicalities. 

eoneern. In (»o Jar ) at concerns or 
regardt, the number of the verb 
(which is impersonal, or has for its 
unexpressed subject * our inquiry ’ 
or some similar pbruac) is invari¬ 
able ; the rliangc to plural, os in the 
quotation that follows, is due, like 
or follow, lo misapprehension :— 
Many of these stalls were Jcdturci, to 
Jar as conocm thr objective success. 
concernedly. Four syllables; see 
-sriLv, 

concernment has no senses that are 
not as well, A now more naturally It 
frequently, expressed by the noun 
concern ; tire substitution of the 
latter was censured os affectation in 
the 17th e., but the boot is now on 
the otner leg, A c.should be dropped 
os s Needless variant. 
ooncert, n. A v. See Noun A veis 

ACCENT. 

concerto- Pronounce konchdFtfi; 
pi. -os. see -o(k) 3 0. 
oonoesslontnialrs Omit the -n-, A 
pronounce -t£sh-; cf. commission¬ 
aire. 

conceal vs. See Technical terms. 
oonosethm. Pronouaoo -cb*t-. 
ooneb. Pronounce -k. 
oonelstgs. See French words. 
oooaatste makes -liable ; ace -able 1 . 
mnrhsnsa, concision. The first Is 
tbs English word familiar to the 
ordinary man; concision is the 
Littraxt carries' wood, more le- 
oent In Paigllah, need by witters 
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under French infiuenee, A often 
requiring the reader to stop A think 
whether he knowi itx meaning:— 
The writing 0 / wrse e-taclt concision, 
clear outline, a damming 0 / the tr alert 
at the well-spring. See -ion A -ness. 
ooncolQfujroua. See Hvbiud hi- 
KjvATiTEa. 

concomitance, -cy. The second is 
now a Needless variant ; see 

■ce, -or. 

ooncord. For the sense in gram¬ 
mar. eee Technical teams. 
concordat. Pronounce konkor'dkt. 
ooncuplsoance,-ent. Accent second, 
not third, syllable*, 
oonour makes concurring, but 
concu'rrcnt Ac.; tee Poonuncia- 
tion, a.f. 

condemning. Pronounce -Cmtng. 
condign meant originally deserved, 

A could be used in niony contexts, 
with praise for inatonie ns well ns 
with punishment. It is now used 
only with words equivalent to 
punishment, A means deservedly 
severe, the severity being the im¬ 
portant point, A the detect merely 
a condition of the appropriateness 
0 / the word i that ft it an indis¬ 
pensable condition, however, is 
ehowo by the absurd effect of:— 
Count Zeppelin's marvellous voyage 
through the air has ended tn c. disaster, 
oondolance. Pronounce kondu'lena. 
oondottiera. Pronounce -tySI. PI. 
-ri, pron, -re. 

conduct, n. A V. See Noun A 

vena ACCENT. 

conductress. See Feminine vt - 

SIOVATIONS. 

conduit. Pronounce kd'odlt. 
ooney. See cony. 
oonlecUcn. The French dress¬ 
making term properly me a n s no 
more than a piece of attire not made 
to measure j but, being applied 
chiefly to taahlooable wraps Ac., 
it is aometiiDea mimnrteretood aa 
expreating In itaelf (like creation) the 
speaker's exclamatory admiration. 
eessMsnay, -tratioo. Seerxnxxa- j 
nms. 

aeclsri r)eh*e. Of the verbs In -fee j 


accented on the last syllable, two 
form adjectives in -We of which the 
spelling A accent are fixed {prefer- 
o«< A transferable). The others, 
for which various forms have been 
tried ( confer, conferrable : defer, 
none ; infer, i nferable A infe'rillc A 
infc'rtohic A in/r mWt; refer, refer¬ 
able A refe'rr able A reft'rrlblt }, 
should be made to follow these two, 
A the forma should be co'iiferable, 
i'nferabte.pre'fcrable,refer able, tra'ns- 
ferable. 

confessedly. Four syllsblre ; tee 

•EDLY. 

eonfidsnt, -ante, -ent. nn. Co'n- 
fidenl was in use as a noun meaning 
confidential friend or person to 
whom one entrusted secrets long 
before the other forms acre intro¬ 
duced ; but it is now sn Archaism, 
A to revive it is pedantry. Confidant 
la maaculinc A confidante feminine ; 
they are indistinguishable in pro¬ 
nunciation, A accent the laat syllable. 

configuration, configure. For pro¬ 
nunciation, sec FIGURE. 

confines, 0 . Arccnt the Bret sylla¬ 
ble j sec Noun A vein accent. 

confiicalo Ac. 1. Accents as in 
cosseensate Ac. 2. C. makes eon- 
fseabte ; SM -A1UI. 

conflict, n. A v. See Noun A ixxn 

ACCENT. 

conformable. For such formations 
see -adls 4. 

confrere. See French woods. 

oonfusedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDLY. 

ooogd, conges. The second, former¬ 
ly established, is now obsolete or 
archaic; for the Orel, see FaiNcn 

WORDS. 


oo n gsr l at. Pronounce konjt'rtf*. 
congratulate makes 4oN e j see 

•ABLE 1. 

ccEXTSgaU. Where -« mast doe. 

is a Battered oaxAjttNT. 
conjugate makes -table; sce-aSLXI. 
oonjagBtloo, cosjBOCtlon. See 

TXCUNICAL TEAMS. 

conjunctive (mood) la a term that 
had much better be dropped. The 
forms denoted by e. A suljunjks 
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in the same, at svbjunelioe It the 
much better known name. C. might 
have been useful In distinguishing 
uses if It Iisd been consistently 
applied ; but it means sometimes 
tnc forms however used (subjunctive 
then being a division under it re¬ 
stricted to the subordinate uses), 
sometimes the forms when used os 
main verba (t ubjunetice then lieing 
a division parullel to it restricted ns 
before), A sometimes merely the 
forms when used ns main verbs 
of conditional sentences (subjunctive 
then licing, very unreasonably, the 
name for all uses, dependent or in¬ 
dependent, A c. a division under it). 
This is hopeless confusion : e. should 
be given up, subjunctive be used ns 
the name of the forms whatever 
their use. & the differences of func¬ 
tion be conveyed by other nurds (de¬ 
pendent, conditional, optative, Ac.). 
conjure in the sense beseech it 

C renounced konjoor', in other senses 
O'nler. 

conjurer, -or. In the OED 10th-c. 
quotations, -or is five times ms 
common as -rr, & it might well be 
accepted as the only form, 
connectable, -Ible. The Orst is 
recommended ; see -aai.it I. 
connexion, -ctfon. 1. The Orst is 
the right spelling ; see -xlOH. 

2. /» c. tcitt is a formula that every 
one who prefers vigorous to flabby 
English will have as little to do with 
as he can; sec PEtupnaasta. It 
should be clearly admitted, however, 
that there Is sometimes no objection 
to the words ; this la when they are 
least of a formula A e. has a real 
meaning (Bares run i. e. ts. the trains; 
Tks isolated phrase nay sound offen- 
riM, but taken i.e.w. Us contest it 
mas not so). In the prevalent 
modem use, however. It It worn 
down into a mere compound pre- 

E tion, with vagueness A pi la- 

y as Its only merits. The worst 
writers use It, from sheer love of 
Verbiage, In preference to a tingle 
word tint would be more appro¬ 
priate (The three vstts S cmAn g / s m to ri 


f.e.tr. [i.e., of] our ‘ Uaichwarth 
Tinted', as sample set enclosed, are 
as follows). The average writer is 
not so degraded as to choose it for 
its own saKe, but he has not realized 
that when t.c.te. presents itself to 
him it is a sign that laziness is 
mastering liia style, or haziness his 
ideas. Of the examples that follow, 
the lint two arc characteristic speci¬ 
mens of coinpound-prepositionni 
periphrasis :—The special difficulty 
in Professor Minocclsi's ease arose 
i.e. w. the view hehobls relative to the 
historical value of , . , (Prof, M. was 
specially hampered by his views 
on )./Itegutatiasu with regard to the 
provision of free places i.e.w. secon¬ 
dary education (llegulations for pro¬ 
viding free places in teoondary 
schools )./Caswey Island, which u 
again coming into prominence i. c. w. 
the proposal to establish a great wharf 
there (to which attention luis been 
called by)./Mr J, M, is having a 
hard lime i.e.w. his desire for re- 
election./Sir S. P. will shortly retire 
from the secretaryship i.e.w. the age 
limit. 

connoisseur. Pronounce kAnmer'; 
the modem French spelling (-nrri-) 
should not be used. 

Oonnote, denote. This article is 
concerned only with the correlated 
senses of the two words. C., not 
being really in popular use, has no 
senses except the correlated ones ; 
but d. has popular uses out of rela¬ 
tion to f., as A high pulse denotes 
(is a symptom of) fever ; Let f d. (be 
the appointed symbol for) the force 
exerted ; This surely denotes (shows) 
that the question is decided. 

When c. A d. are in expressed or 
implied antithesis, the difference is 
twofold, sense 1 of each correspond¬ 
ing to sense 1 only of the other, A 
sense 2 to sense 2 only. 

1. A word denotes all the objects 
having the attributes thst It con¬ 
notes Tor implies the joint presence 
of). Father denotes the first Person 
of the Trinity, Adam, Edward VII, 
Eclipse, A all others to whom the 
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connotation or cumulative meaning 
of father applies. Ugly denote! 
Socrates, Wilkes, the black country, 
cowardice, & all other things to 
which the connotation of ugly 
applies. The whole of the objects 
taken together are the word's de¬ 
notation or denotative meaning. 

A word connotes all the attributes 
common to the objects that it de¬ 
notes (or is predicable of)- t'other 
connotes fatherhood or having be¬ 
gotten, male sex, prior existence, A 
all other attributes common to the 
objects included in tiic denotation 
of/other. Ugly connotes ugliness or 
violation of standards of beauty, 
repellent effect on an observer, Ac. 
The sum of the common attribute! 
is the word’s con notation or connote- 
tive meaning. 

2. A word denotes the contents of 
its barest adequate definition, t'other 
denotes one that has begotten. Ugly 
denotes violating standard of beau¬ 
ty. The word’s denotation is this 
barest definition alone. 

A word connote! all or any; of the 
attributes that, without being de¬ 
noted by it, ore associated with It 
either as deduribJe from its denota¬ 
tion or as observed to be common to 
alt normsl ipccimens answering to 
its denotation. Father connotes 
mole sex, prior existence, greater 
experience, a flection, guidance, Ac. 
Ugly connote* repellent effect, im¬ 
munity from dangers peculiar to 
beauty, disadvantage in the mar¬ 
riage market, Ac. The whole of 
these are the connotation, A any of 
them is part of the connotation, of 
the word. 

cooftusffor), oonquwt. Pronounoe 
k6'ng\er(cr), kfi'ngkwfcst. 

Conscience. Write for conscience’ 
take ; see sake. 

conscientious. Pronounce kdnsl- 
or kdnshl*; see -ciatiok. 

consecutive. For the sense Id 
syntax see Technical teaks. 

consensus means unanimity, or un¬ 
animous body, of opinion or testi¬ 
mony. The following, in which it is 


confused with emeus, is nonsense i 
IKAo doubts that if a consensus were 
taken, in which the interrogated had 
the honesty to give a genusru reply, 
ae should have an overwhelming 
majority f 

consequential is a word severely 
restricted in its application by 
modern idiom ; it is unidiomatio in 
Severn! of the senses that it might 
have or lias formerly borne. 

1. Where doubt can arise between 
it A consequent, the latter should 
alwava l>e used when the sense is the 
simple A common one of rcsuUittg, 
A -»oJ be reserved for that of required 
for consistency with something else. 
Thus fn the consequent confusion he 
vanished, but The consequential 
amendments were passed. Conse¬ 
quential confusion is not English ; 
the consequent amendments is, but 
means not (as with - ial ) those necei- 

I nitated by one previously accepted, 
hut those that resulted from (e.g.) 
the opposition's hostility or the 
discovery of o flaw. The right use 
is seen in A good many of these 
undiseussed changes were only const- 
querxtial alterations : but the follow- 
ing sentence (in which consequent 
would be better, but either is possi¬ 
ble) shows that the line is sometime* 
hard to draw :— Yet whilst he washes 
his hands of the methods of the Albert 
Hall, with its consequential campaign 
of resistance & its cry of' no servant 
tux', he dccUxres that the BiU must 
not be passed. 

2. C. does not mean of conse¬ 
quence ; a c. person may or may not 
be important; all we know is (bat 
he is self-important; Mr C. bustled 
about, feeling himself the most e. man 
in the town would not now be 
English. 

3. C. does not now mean having 
great consequences. For so desperate 
dt so c. a irar as Ms there should be 
substituted a war so desperate dB so 
pregnant with consequences. 

4 Ac. crime Ac. is an act that was 
dot criminal Ac. in Its own nature, 
but amounts to a crime Ac. in virtue 
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of It* consequences:— There ii a 
difference he/men direct contradiction 
<t merely t. inconsistency. 

MftSSTVEtlve. Perhaps the most 
ridiculous of Slipshod extension* 
Is the rapidly spreading use ol this 
word as an epithet, in the sense of 
moderate, safe, or low, with estimate., 

S fure, dec. 6,000 killed it con- 
tiered a e. estimate./The damage is 
placed on a c. estimate at 20,000,000 
dollars./Seas that eoen the e. ship's 
togs called' mountainous './The figure 
is probably an over-estimation, & a 
more c. estimate is that 0/ Kohler./ 
At least Q.lXfO.OOO dollars an hour; 
this is a most c. estimate ; probably 
it is too low./Rased upon the price of 
4(d. per ft, d- with reasonable care 
this should be a c. figure./The dis¬ 
tributing tide of the market takes a 
more e. d> certainly more hopeful view. 
oonsarvatolra, oonsarvalory. The 
Prench, German, A Italian musicul 
Institutions are beat called by their 
native names— conservatoire, censer- 
oatorium. conservalorio. Academy or 
School of Music is belter than Con¬ 
servatory lor corresponding English 
Institutions. 

considerable, in the sente a good 
deal of, is applied In Drilish use only 
to Immaterial things (/ haoe given *1 
e. attention). The use with material 
things is an Americanism; the 
following are from definitions in two 
American dictionaries :— Silk fabric 
containing e. gold or silver thread./ 
Certain pharmaceutical preparations 
simitar to cerates, but containing c. 
tallow. 

eons Mw a lsn s U , aonaldaraUon. Con¬ 
sideration, so br aa It is comparable 
with -oienear, means thought for 
others, while -atenees means the 
character!itic of taking (or implying) 
such thought ; see -ion A -ness. 
It is therefore sometimes Indifferent 
which is used (He showed the greatest 
-Menus or -alum ; Thanks foe your 
-alsnets or -ation). But more often 
oaa is preferable :— Hit - alenne it 
beyond all porter; 1 was treated with 


-ation ; He was struck by the -ateness 
of Use offer. 

oonslst. C. of Introduces a ma¬ 
terial, A c. in a definition or a state¬ 
ment of identity ; wc must not say 
i/ie moon consists in green cheese (no- 
one would), nor virtue consists of 
being good (many do). Eleoant 
vast ation between the two Is ab¬ 
surd :— The external world consisted, 
according to Berkeley, in ideas ; ac¬ 
cording to Mr Mill it consists of 
sensations A permanent possibilities 
of sensation. Of is wrong in The mo si 
exceptional feature of Dr Ward’s 
book undoubtedly ronjiefs of the re¬ 
production of photographs. 
consistence, -cy. See -ce, -cy. The 
-cy form is now invariable In the 

noun that moons being consistent, 
i.e. not inconsistent (sy is an over¬ 
rated virtue). In the noun meaning 
degree of Ihickncss in liquids usage 
varies ; A -re something like that of 
freorlr, A Mud varying in -cy ch 
temperature, arc both from Iluxley ; 
it would be well If -ce could be made 
the only form in thia sense, as -cy 
in the other. It is sometimes 
doubtful now whether freedom from 
ibconsistenry is meant or meta¬ 
phorical solidity ; among the OED 
quotationa are :— Reports begin to 
copiire strength <6 -ce i A vague 
rumour daily acquiring -cu A 
strength. The removal of such doubt 
would be one of tbe advantages of 
the limitation proposed above for 
-ce. 

oonibtory- Accent tbe first syl¬ 
lable ; see Recessive accent. 
oonsoelEtion. Pronounce -sdol -; 
see -CITATION. 

oonsolatory Pronounce -ifil-. 
console, bracket, table, Ac. Accent 
the first (ltd'naul). 
consols. Accent tbe last (konsdlz). 
oornommi. Sea FaENCn worm. 
con s ort. Pronounce the noun 
kS'naort, the verb koosor't; see 
Noun A VLB* accent. 
conspectus. PI. -uses; see -us. 
oossplsutty, -ousness. See -tt A 
-NESS, 
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conspicuous. For c. by absence m 
HACKUCYtD pubasim (Even in lie 
examination /or tie M.D., literary 
quality rfr finish is often C. by ill 
absence). 

OOMUWs. Pronounce kfin-. 
oomiUullon/Blilit- See -iar. 
constrainedly. Four syllables ; sec 

■EDLY. 

oo at tract, eonstrue, translate, with 
reference to language. To translate 
ii to reproduce the meaning of (a 
pruaage Ac.) in another language, or 
sometimes in another ft usually a 
more intelligible style. To construe 
is to exhibit the grammatical struc¬ 
ture of (a passage Ac.), either by 
translating closely (A so it is often 
tantamount to translate) or by 
analysis, A sense of eons/rue 
formerly common, but now dis¬ 
appearing A better abandoned, is 
that in which construct is taking its 
place (Aim should no/ be constructed, 
or construed, with an infinitive). The 
tight pronunciation of cons/rue (for 
which courier was long the prevalent 
form) is kb'nstrdb ; the korutroo' 
now often heard by tbe side of the 
noun (kfl'nstrdb) it no doubt due to 
the NonN-A-vian-»cceNT tendency, 
oorwtructlvs, ip legal A ousel-legal 
use. Is applied to an act that, while 
It duet not answer to the statutory 
or formal definition of the offence 
Ac. under which (qualified by c.) it 
is classed (c. /reason, rebellion, blas¬ 
phemy, obligation, Ac.), is seen. wheD 
the true construction is put upon its 
motive or tendency, to amount to 
such an offence Ac. ( U teas at most c. 
blasphemy). Ct. tbe analogous use 

Of CONeEQUXNTTSr, 

ooQSUbeUaUalkm- For pronuncia¬ 
tion see -ciarrow. 
consuetude. Pronounce -err!-, 
councilodly. Four syllables ; see 
-zdly. But the word is a fiinuu 
onNajsxrrr. 

neasnmmala. 1. Pronounce the 
adj. konsO'mlt, tbe verb kd'oivmit; 
see P Aim cities S». 2. Soc -atasie. 
eotmimmatl/m. For or. devoutly to 
ha wished see UioniD rasasxs. 


consumption, consumptive, should 
be kept alive, if possible, ea better 
words for ordinary non-acientiflc use 
tliao tuberculosis A tuberculous. 
eoma/ninsla makes -noble; see 
-cni-r. 1, 

contango. PI. -as; see -o(r)a 8. 
contemn. Pronounce part. -Cluing, 
but sgent-noun -dmnrr, 
oonlsmpUte Ac. I. Accents aa in 
COMreNSATK Ac. 2. Sec -ATAB1.E. 
co;n temporary, -oraneous, Ac. The 
OKU showi conclusively that con - is 
the only right spelling, 
eontemptlolel (contemptuous. Mr 
Sherman, speaking in tie Senate, 
coiled the President a demagogue mho 
contemptibly disregarded the Govern¬ 
ment, because President IFillon, 
speaking at Columbia yesterday, stdd 
an International Labour Conference 
would be held at Washington, whether 
tbe Treaty eras ratified or not. Mr 
Sherman probably meant. A not 
improbably said, contemptuously. 
Sec Pairs A stashs. 
content, v. C. oneself with (not by) 
is tbe right form of the phrase thot 
means not go beyond some course ; 
the following sre wrong:— Ifr must 
c. cur setter for the moment by obsrro- 
ing that from lie juridical standpoint 
the yueslion is a doubtful ore./Tbs 
petition contents itself by begging that 
the isolation laws may be carried out. 

oootenUment). The two forms now 
mean praeticaJty the same, content- 
men/ having almost lost its verbal 
use (The contentment of hit wishes 
left him unhappy) A meaning, like 
content, contented state. Coo Iml- 
mcnl is the usual word, content sur¬ 
viving chiefly in lo heart's eon/raj A 
as a poetic or rhetorical variant. 
eunlsoHs), what is contained. Tbe 
OKD eays "The streee eonte'U le 
historical, A still common among tbe 
educatedThe stress eo'ntent Is 
due partly to Noun A ao«ctiv» 
accent A partly to tbe wish to 
differentiate from content - content¬ 
ment. But contents Is still almost 
always accented on the last, A that 
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accent is recommended for content 

•1m. 

contest. 1. Pronounce the noun 
kS'nMst, the verb konttst j see 
Noun Sc veob accent. 

E. The Intransitive use of the verb 
(Troop# capable of contesting success¬ 
fully against the forces of other na¬ 
tions ; cf. the normal contesting the 
Dietary u-ifA) is much rarer than it 
was. Sc is better left to contend. 
continual, continuous. That is -etl 
which either is alwuys going on or 
recurs at short intervals A never 
comes (or is regarded as never 
ooming) to an end. That is -out in 
which no break occurs between tbe 
beginning Sc the (not necessarily or 
even picsumnblv long-deferred) end. 
oonUnuancs, continuation, continu¬ 
ity. Conlinuonre has reference tu 
continue in its Intransitive senses of 
last, go on ; eonlinu/dion to continue 
in its transitive senses of prolong, 
go on with, A (in tile passive) be gone 
on with. Choice between the two is 
therefore 0[>cn when the same sense 
can be got at from two directions : 
Wt hope for a -mice of yur favours 
means ttiut we hope they mil con¬ 
tinue ; lie hope for a -ut'ion of them 
means that »e hope you will con¬ 
tinue them ; A these amount to the 
same tiling. Uut the addition that 
continues a talc or a bouse is its 
-ation, not its -once, A tbe time for 
which the pyramids have Luted Is 
their -once, not their .ation ; we can 
wait for a -alion, but not for a once, 
<tf hostilities; we like a thing for a 
-ante, but not for a -alion ; A, 
generally speaking, tbe distinction 
has to be Lome in mind. Con- 

(ininly, though occasionally confused 
with msfrnuanee. is less liable to 
misuse, & it is enough to any that 
its reference is not to continue, but 
to continuous. For solution of con¬ 
tinuity ace Polysyllabic humour. 

onnilnuant- See Technical tsmss. 

O OCI t r arl, n. A v. See Noun A 

fill ACCENT. 

oonlraetatde, -Ibis. Tbe first is 
better; see -sau 2. 


ocnttudlefloia, -lory. The mean¬ 
ings given to contradicting, captious, 
cavilling, cantankerous, quarrelsome, 
do not belong to contradictory ; if 
cither word is to be used, it must be 
-tious ; but this, though not in fact 
a new word, is always used with an 
uneasy suspicion that it has been 
made ss a temporary stopgap, A it 
is better to choose one of the many 
synonyms. 

contralto. PI. -os i see -o(E)a 6. 

contrary. 1. The original accent 
(kantruTI) lingers (1) with the un¬ 
educated in oil ordinary uses of the 
udjcctivc (not, perhaps, in the t.); 

(2) with most spcokcni in the jocose 
or childish c. for perverse or peevish, 
A in contrariness, -ty, used similarly ; 

(3) with many speakers in ccnlrani- 
teixe, cs|Ki*iuliy when it either repre¬ 
sents on the c. rather than in the c. 
manner, or is used playfully. 

2. On the c., on (he o Ihcr hand. The 
idiomatic sense of o. f. o. A. is quite 
clear ; except by minusc (sec bciow) 
it never means far from that, i.e., 
it never introduces something that 
(•onfiicts with the truth of what 
but preceded, but always something 
reconcilable, though in contrast, 
with it. The following two examples 
should have 0 . I. e. instead of 
o. I. o. A .It carmol hr pleaded that 
the detail is negligible; it is.o.l.o. h., 
nf the greatest importetnce./The abject 
is ns t to nonrisA 10,000 cots by public 
charity; it is, o. I. e. A., fo puf (Ami 
to sleep in the lethal chetmbcr. An 
example of the right use is:— Food 
was abundant; water, a. t. o. A., (or 
o. f. o. A., nvt/er) teas running short. 

The use of o. t. c. is lew simple ; It 
may have either of tlie senses of 
which o. t. o. A. has only one ; is.. 
it may mean either on Vie other hand 
or far from that ; but if it stands 
first in its sentence it can only mean 
far from (fiat. Thus Food teas abun¬ 
dant ; s. f. e., wafer teas rsenning 
short is impossible; but Food tens 
abundant; scoter, a. I.e., teas running 
sAort is correct, though o. f. a. A- is 
commoner A, with a view to future 



CONTRARY 
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differentiation, preferable. If o. t. e. 
tt to stand first, it must be in such 
forms oa Food toot not abundant; 
o. t.e., it mis running short. 

contrary, oonvers®, opposite. These 
arc sometime* confused. k occasion¬ 
ally precision is important. If »e 
take the statement AU men are 
mortal, its contrary is Kot all men 
are mortal, its converse is AU mortal 
beings are men, k its opposite is .Vo 
men art mortal. The contrary, how¬ 
ever, docs not exclude the opposite, 
but includes it as its most extreme 
form. Thus This is white has only 
one opposite. This is blink, hut many 
contraries, us This it not t thile, This 
is coloured, This is dirty . This is 
black ; & whether the last form ia 
called the contrary, or more em¬ 
phatically the opposite, is usually 
indifferent. But to apply the oppo¬ 
site to a mere contrary (c.g. to 1 did 
not Ail Atm in relation to / hit him, 
which has no opposite), or to the 
converse (e.g. to lie hit me in rela¬ 
tion to 1 hit him. to which it is 
neither contrary nor opposite), is 
a looseness that may cully result in 
misunderstanding ; the temptation 
to go wrong is intelligible when It is 
remembered that with certain types 
of sentence [A exceeds It) the con¬ 
verse A the opposite arc identical 
<fl exceeds A). 

contrast. 1. Pronounce the noun 
kfl'ntr&st, the verb kontrA'st; see 
Nous k TEU ACCENT. S. Tbe 
transitive use of the verb with one 
of the contrasted tbiogs m subject, 
in the sense be a e. to or set off by c„ 
was formerly common, but in 
modem writing is either an archaism 
or a blunder; with should always 
be inserted. The use meant is seen 
inThe sun-tinged hermit dt the 
pale eider e. each other./Monks whose 
dark garments contrasted the mow./ 
The smooth slopes art contrasted try 
the aspect of the country on the 

opposite bank. 

control makes Med, Mabte, 6c.; 
see -LL-, -L-. 


oootumao(Jt)y. See Lono v auants. 
contumacy. Accent the first syl¬ 
lable ; sec ilECEsBrvK accent. 
contumely. The possible pronun¬ 
ciations, given here in order of 
merit, an- no less than five:— 
kd'ntQroll. kO'ntunuTI, kb'ntQmUI, 
kootQ'mUl, konta’nilt. TIjc well- 
known line The oppressor's wrong, 
the proud man's c. docs rimrli to kill 
the luirt two, u hull art irrecon¬ 
cilable with it, 4 to cirojrugv the 
lint, which Menu, to those whott 
knowledge of metre ii limited, to nt 
hlnnk vine lietter Ihull the MCond 
4 third. The urond it kept in 
I .ring liv crmtumrlioul. Tin- OHD 
Rivt, oiily thr third i but Unit tun 
h-M chance than any other of *ur- 
vivina; a ulreucd lyllulilc followed 
by three un.tfiwd one. I. very 
unpopular except with pn.fci.oi. 4 
tlic like if there i. an alternative 
iLundy, which i. the teuon why 
dripiraWr, horpi'table, 4c., .till 
maintain tlieir ground even agnin.t 

the ftlXESPITt .CCKKf, 

oo liven anew, oonvralanM. For 
muriaft ilt r„ 4 Ur ronncnancet, ace 
Frlkc'ii wubd.. For marriagr of 
conomirnrr Me Galliciih., 
oooverubte. For aueh formation, 
icc -Ante *. 

eonvenanee, -ey. See -cr, -cv. 
ooovemlionlBllbt. See .inr. 
oonwcaarlon.. Pronounce .atrid'nl. 
PI. •«! (-nil), -*( (-ne); tbe Bret i. 
better. 

convene, tulk 4c. Pronounce the 
noun Woven, the verb konver'.; 
mc Noun 4 eeaa accent. 
conrunlly). 1. Pronounce tbe ad), 
kd'nven. but the adv, konvcFaB. 
i. For the mom of At conttu, aa. 

COHVUEY, CONVKBSX. 

convert. Pronounce tbe noun 
kdnvert, the verb koover't; M. 
Noun 4 vean accent. 

OOSVMtlMa, -able. The Snt I. 
uenally better; Me -able 2. 
convey. For Inflexion, mo Venn. 
IK -» 4c., 2. 

cooveyaaoa. See Fobmal woxdj. 
convict PranouDoe tbe noon 
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kfi'nvtkt, the verb konvl'kt; sec 
Noun A vku* accent. 
convlncedly. Four syllables if 
used ; hoc -Ki»i-v. 
convolvulus. 1*1. -uirs ; see -t-H. 
convoy. Pronounce Hie noun 
Itf/nvoi, the verb konvoi’ ; lee Noun 
Sc VRrn actknt. For verb inflexions 
ace Vkmjs in -ii: &c 7 4. 
cony, coney. The brut, with pi. 

< 'onira, ix belter. 

cooee, cooey, MgnaFciy. TIk* Olil) 
puts foorr hr»l. 

cooky, -to. -ey. See -kv, -ir., -v. 
coolie, -ly, -loc. The lin»t is the 

usual modern form : see -i v, -jr., -y. 
coomb, combe. The OKI> prefers 
th© lirsl. 

cooperate, coopt, coordinate. Foe 

cu-o-, «•«.»•, ecK»-, ktv (**•-. 
coordinate makes -wiWr; ere 
-AM.K J. 

coot. For pi. hoc Con.i ciiyi:h 4. 
copra. Pronounce koj.ru. 
copulative. Sec Ti mimcai. ti rms. i 
copy, vh. For inflexions ere Yi:nua j 
IN -it: Ac*., C>. 

coquette) Ac. The noun is now j 
always -ettr . A ie applied in female* 
only. The verb, formerly rt*/uct ! 
only, is often non. A* will tin doubt J 
before hull* In* only, -4Nr ; Mu’ ( 
necTiit, A Mic inllucmc of -rff/tt/*. J 
-riled, -fttish, will ensure Mud. The 
noun cwtu'try, for wUieh Ihr (Jl’.l) ; 
gives kd kitrl tib the ontv prominent- [ 
tion, may be expected to change j 
similarly to the already common ! 
koLCtrl. 

corbel gives ro rbelled : nee -ll-, 
cord, chord. For uses m which tbc 
•IH’llino is doubtful, sec qulumi. 
cordelier, Pronounce kurdilcr'. 
cordillera. Pronounce hordllyuFa. 
cordon. 1'ronounce kor'dn. 

©ore. ‘ Hot ten ot the core * is a 

UlH QUOTATION. 

co-respondent Ac. Sec co-. 
cornelian, car-. The Urn is right 
(from French eome/inc), A the 
second due to mistaken etymology, 
cornucopia. PI. -as, not -at. 
corolla. PI. -as ; tec -ae. -as. 
eoroaa PI. -ae ■ see -*t, -as. 


coronal. Pronounce the noun 
(circlet) kA'ronol, the adj. (of the 
skull, of a corona) kortVnal. 
coronet! i;«i. Omit the scrond t ; 
see -T-, -TT-. 

corporal, corporeal, oa. Neither ia 
now* & ernnmon word except in par¬ 
ticular phrases. Corporal means of 
the human body, & is common in 
*al punishment ; it is nlso rarely used 
with deformity, beauty , defects, A 
such word*., instead of the usual 
personal or buddy. ('orporcal means 
of the nature of body, material, 
tangible - eo our -eal habituHon (the 
bwlv), the -eal presence of Christ in 
the entamraf. 

corposant. Pronounce korpuianl. 
corps. Pronounce in sinfl. k«r, hut 
in fit. (though the spelling ib the 
snniv) lion; Mr Km.scu woims. 
corpulence, -cy. There is no differ- 
cxvoc: -re is recommended \ -ry 
should lx dropped ns u Nixdi.kss 
VA kiAN r. 

corpus. Pi. corpora ; m*c Latin 
n.iKM^. 

corpuscle. Pronounce kur'pusl; 

ecc PliOM'XClAllON, 

corral. Pronounce korfi'l. 
corTectltudc, a recent formation 
fIK*- civcn in <U;j> vol. dated 1R?>3), 
IS U NELDLi.t* VARIANT for correct¬ 
ness. 

correlate. See -ataull. 
correlatives. .Sec Ti.cumcal Tcn.vs. 
corrigendum. 11. (much commoner 
than the sing.) -da ; ecc *ni. 
corroborate makes -r able \ see 

-ASLF. I. 

corsage. Sec Kauxcn words. 
corset. Pronounce kor’bK; tbe 
spelling -cite, the pronunciation 
konfl, A the use of the plural for a 
tingle specimen, are mere blunders. 
cors(e))eL Omit the *c*. 
corlCge. See Fax.scu words ; 
procession it usually adequate. 
Cortes. Pronounce hor’ies. 
cortex. PI. -ices (-bez); ace «ejc, 
-ix. 

CorybanL Pronounce kO'rtb&ot. 
PI. -U or -Us (ktSrlbft'ntw). 

CorydDO. Pronounce kO'rtdn, 
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coryphaeus. Spell -oe-; sec je , <x. 

PI. -C*I ; BCC 'US. 

oosaque. See French words. 

cose, ooze, cosy, cozy. The c^tab* 
tolled spelling tor the adjective (a 
Scotch word of doubtful origin) is 
out if. The verb (& ziouii) meaning 
atl (ii/ling '1 htf the fire Ac. is u Back- 
kouvatiov from this, «fe therefore 
licst s[K*lt ease. TJic verb {& lumu) 
xi tea mug gosxi/t or chat is referred lo 
French ciixsrr talk, A the .spelling 
coze. vcInch is the usual one, is also 
desirable, bv way of distinction, since 
Hie senses of the two verb* urc very 
liable to confusion. The noun cosy or 
rtcy inclining a kind of scat is pr kibl v 
from tiie adjective, though helped 
to Iwcome a noun by t he French eau- 
srtuc. The »|>cllui£' recommended, 
then, are;—co«/. comfortable, *cat, 
tenpot-w armor; cow. sit at ease, 
■jx lf of Silting no; <icc, chat (n. A 
v.). 

cosset makes -chit?, -eted ; «ec 
•T-. -TT-, 

c os ten monger l. Sec < Vktaji.eu 

won us. 

costume. The verb is kfatfi’m. 

This pronunciation is probably 
commoner, A is preferred by the 
OLD, for the noun ulso; but 

kO'slum (see NOVN & VERB ACCENT) 

is often heard. 

cosy* -ry- See oosu. 

colfo). The word for bed is or was 
Anglo-Indian, ii unconnected with 
the other words. A is always col. 
The poetic word for coUaHc, & the 
word for shelter (usually seen in com- 

t ounda, nx sheep-c.). represent ullied 
Ut separate old-Lnghah words; 
cof is now invariable in the sense 
cottage, & cole usual in the sense 
shelter ; the latter, however, whether 
spelt cole or cot, is usually pro¬ 
nounced kot, especially in the 
commonest word dovecote. 
co temporary. Sec coerrtM*onA*y. 
oo- tenant. See co-. 
cothurnus. PI. -nl; see -fs. As 
a word for tragedy, c. is a Battered 

ORNAMENT. 

oo-tklaL See co-. 

Wi 


I MillhDon. Sj»eH with the -i-. 

! cottar, cotter, cottier. The word* 
j arc clearly distinguished from rtf. 
| tuger by being iipphaible not to any 
; one nhr* lives m u cottage, but to 
. peasants doing mi under certain 
i condition* of tenure. Ah eoiiipnrrd 
. with each other, however, there M 
! no differentiation Utwct-n them 
, that ik of value: it J* merely that 
j the -tar. •ter , forum air mure w>ri) of 
the Scotch \:ir«*!v. A -/ter of the 
: l»«h. It Would he well if ndtor were 
made the hole form, cotter left to the 
pin or bolt. A eotUcr abandoned, 
cotyledon. II. -w*: so -us 3. 
couch, la d. aofu, A c. A* a general 
word for unythuig that is lain on, 
bed, lair. Ac., the word it poetic 
’ only. Ah u lucre synonym for the 

• ordinary w.ird suja in conversation, 

• it a s (Ij-kikkusn. ,\h tlx* name 
j f«f » ImrlKiilar thuj* of KCifu, it is 
i a trade word. 

i couch, the weed. The OKI) prefer* 
! the pionunciMlum Loach, A de* 
: sen lio. L<ak )i us that of Hu: southern 
i countiv* only. 

1 coucbont. Pronounce how'clumt. 
i could. For sueli form* un Could he 
j sec you new. Mt SrKJi-xnivr.s. 

j cculeur de rose, coulisses, couloir. 

! See French womdh. 

J coulomb. Pronounce kobld'm. 

• CO(U)lt*T. Snell with -U-. 

| council, -sel, -clUor, -seUor. A 
board or ohm mbly. A the meeting 
I of such u body, has ulways -cil, A 
! & member of il is -f/lfor, The ab- 
| struct senses consultation, advice, 
tenet {keep one’s e.) f belong to -set, 
j A one win* gives ndviee is, us kuch, 

: b -seltor. though lie duty be a -cillor 
i bIso : my -cillnrs are the members of 
. my (e.g!. the king’s) council; my 
evun*fU/m, those *lu> advise me 
j officially or otherwise. Coanief, 
however, ha* id*n the *cmi-concrete 
| sense of the person or persons (never 
| count rb) pleading fr»r a party to 
a law-suit {The second of our three 
i counsel tro * the best) ; the use is 
; origin ally abstract, as when AU the 
aealiX <t fashion stands tor all the 
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rich Ac. proplr, or na though advice 
were said for adviser^s). 

countenance, face, physiognomy, 
Visage- fare IH the proper iihiim 1 lor 
the purl : ruunttHiUtce in ihc fans 
with refe-rence to its cNpn-v.uir) ; 

to the cast nr I\|k- of 
res. I'turtle i>» now u I.rri kahv 
> vOKU, uvd ornamentally l»»r fate 
without spinal NJgriilumxuv. 

counterpart means thing exactly 
Mimliir to, not opponjlc to or con* 
1 1 ust cel mill, another ; (la- loll owing 
i'. iioiisidM' : .-111 tknt m uttnbt fntsr , 
the truth is tt* very eawderpait. 

country dance. The Imm mntrr 
dunce or -.««■ (i.c. e’ounlvr-dann*) ih 
wrong ; the uotds mean native 
claim’ or dunce of mir country. 

oountrytied. -Hied. TIk- lirxt is 
rccomujctnh cl: mi: -hij*. 

coup, rifinmincr ki7»; pi. rmipt. 
prori, l'nr r. •i'fhtl. dr gfarc, 

ilc muni, dc Ihcutre. if u it, acc Titi-xe-n 
VV OIU>S. 


verb; see Hyphens, group 9 Court 

Martini. 1*1. courts martial. 

courteous, courtesy, nrc variously 
pronounced her*, hc*r-, A koor*; the 
first is nisirniJK-mlcel. 

courtesan, -zan. Spell -sun, & 
pronounce koiti/A'a. 

courllcr. Pronounce k«>r*. 

coDto que coute. Sic Fur.xm 
nouns. 

Coventry. The Oil! > pn few ku- to 
ku*. 

coverlel, -lief. Both forms arc old ; 
the In si is Ik ttcr, I hr ending almost 
cell,iirily ic|ii<sci)|iiig Flench lit 
bed. A not 2.liq!.:.h hit. 

covert, li. The -f is new so tuition) 
founded. A* is so oJJcii eunith'd even 
in writing, (Jial what eli.stnu'tiou 
remains between nr.< rt & cover may 
be sanl |o lie valueless. The only 
scilsi' in winch cttriri, ulljcrviiic u 
Ni i in i ss \ m.iam, ix woitli pre- 
sciviug is the uiJnlboli-g.e.d one 
(niirg-eusrrfs Ac.), in which Ibt* */ is 
mumUi’. 


couple. See l *u.i.i envis 11. 

COUplet. Se e Ti eiiMe \i. ri rms. 
coupon. I’nHl'ilinee kaV|K«i ; nee 
Km.sen noRiiN. 

COut^e. Of c. y :iK the* herald e»f an 
out-of-the-way fart that one lias 
just unearthed Irnin a l*K»k of 
referene , i > . is a sail temptation In 

journalist* : -Front this marriage 
came Charles Junta for : hit father 
icelf, o. r.. entiled Haro a l/olhnol in 
ITfiJh Milton o. r, had the idea of his 
Unc from TuciUi*. tie is. o. e.. ti son 
of the famous f.. .1. Sot hern, if ' hint 
bumf ran/ ’ fame. The House bring 
in Committer, the Speaker xcould not. 
u. r., under ordinary circumstances, 
have Urn present. Mmh speculation 
... as to the precise degree of vagrant 
which u iU attend Sir t.ihcard firry's 
admission ; the fait pageant, o. c., is . 
that which is associated with a Chapter I 
e>/ the Order. 

court-can! is now the established I 
form : sit <*oat-i who. 
oourt martiah Write u two words : 
for the noun, &. hyphen only for the : 


covetous is often, e ven when read in 
church, mispronounced -iliim on the 
MJp|wi\cd analogy ol' righteous, & 
sometimes mis-spelt 

coward* ly)- The identification of 
coward A bully has gone so far m the 

popular nxiM’iuiMuxs Thai persona 
A oels in winch no tract* of fear m lu 
be found are often called ron ar 
ini rely because advantage has bevn 
taken of superior strength or posi¬ 
tion : with action may be un« 
! chivalrous. un*|mrKmaii]ikc, mean, 
1 tyrunnieal, A many ol her bad things, 
but not cowardly; cf. the similar 
misuse of dastacdly. 

cowl-like. For the hyphen see 
*L|JCfU 

cowrie, -y. SjH'll -if. 

cowslip. The true division is covr 
A* slip, not cow's & lip ; A the usual 
pronunciation with s, not z, is 
ueeordingly right. 

coxcomb, cocks-. Sec cockscomb. 

coxswain. Pronounce kO'kso. 
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coxy. Sht raiiY. 
coyote. Pronounce kwfiU 
cent, cozy- See t ”■<»- 
crabbed. Sw *r.k A -est. 4. 
cramp, a* mi adjective meaning 
era).lad or bun I to understand (r. 
icorih, I'no', shftr). narrow {»/ c. 
conu-r), niggling (n-rifre a t. hand), 

lui* l».*VY had I In M1N» tlmcfal 

iK'tnrcn rrnftbrrf 1 crumped. A Ch«- 
usv ul it i* an alleviation. 
crane)agt*. >|dl wiIImiuI -r*; see 
Mfii. r. 

cranes bill, crane's-bill. TIm* .i|m»- 
fmpbc A In pla n «ic Irjlrr «li%- 
(Kiisrii with in rdaWi*»livtl Wonts of 
(1>J» 1}'|H* : ll. UH hM HMB. 

cxonlum. 11. ■u>, -m •; mt -i m. 
crape, cripc. TIm- lu».t in I Ik Kng- 
liKh word. tin* whui'I shop Fti-nHi. 
crash. sve Tiihmi vl i i.ums. 1*1. 

emit* (kraM />. 

crayfish, craw-. Tin* fin.1 is tb«* 
)tnlisli Kirin, (hi- mvoim| ’ now used 

<*iiu‘»i> in r.s; <oi:di. 

crayon. i'jomiuuK* ku'on, & mil 
o» J r* j i cli. 

create. Ser -at am. I* 
criche. See F'ulmii nouns, 
credence, credit. Apart fmm the 
imitated pliruM- letter "/ r winter A 
the nMK W'tc iTt k-muNlirul art*** table 
or slu-IJ. credence ban only one* mean¬ 
ing—bi'l it-f or trustful arreptaMr; 
the use M-ftl in Tree results stand out 
clearly /root thin irmstigution . . 
neither of these gtvc* any credence to 
the <u*i-r/ru»s of Lord Ridley that 
I*nt eetioiii.it countries had fared better 
than Great Britain is a more blunder; 
give credence to menns believe, •im¬ 
ply ; tupped or credibility is the 
vord wanted. CVrrfif, on the other 
hand, is rich in meanings, & it is a 
pity that xt should Ik* allowed to 
deprive credence of its ewe-lamb ; 
credence would Ik* bettor in Charges 
like these may seem to deserve some 
degree of credit. A hz To give entire 
Credit to Tchatrocr he shall state 
Even give eretlH (to) has senses of its 
Own (/ give him credit fur knotting 
better than Utot: \o credit given on 
tmoU orders), which are aJJ the better 
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for not bring tiuifusrcl with Ihr only 
sense of give er,drw r tn (Our van pur 
uri credence to his ttuiJ). 

credo. 1*1. -or: mt -».(i 
creese, crease, krts, Mal.iv dagger. 
TIm- til *4 s|n Ming is >t rormnnidrit »• 
nnlhlT tun (KllJiillil isJl fA MT Jhll.U** 
11 CIHW) lloT li;ibit* III limfusliih, 

cremate. Siv-\i\hi.i, 
cremona. Nr t innings* . 
m nth It), crenellated. Sjn-fl rnurl 
A (uniMiiiiiir kii'td. Crenellated bus 

•11*: mv -i i -i.-. 
creole. Nn- m'Mint Jl. 
crepe, crepon. Nc<- K«» s< u mmih. 
crescendo, i'mtioutii-r krt-.li-, 1*1. 

•us, mv -n*i 

ert Ik. Nr Ti rnsjru ti hms. 
cretin. J'lntimiii’-r her'tin, 
cretonne. I'rmnHimv Lre'lftti. 
crick.rick, wrick, wtK-ilirr nlvidirol 
• in nn-in nr not. arc* m»ui wiiw ; the 
thml spelling is rv<-< mu lit mini ; i*f. 
tvrinhh A crmUr, u nit/, A nuL, 

cringe makvs -giug; sn* Mini: e. 
erbb. 11. rrikc A (krist*). 

: criterion. I'J. -m; mt -o.n 1. I-or 
synonymy set* *n..\. 

I critique r» in k->* eornmon use than 
it whs. &. with rmrir. enticism, ± 

| nolwe t rvudv at anil, there is tunic 
hope of lU dynig out. 

crochet, croquet, make -eting, - etedy 

proiKMimvd kro silling, krO kflug, 
knVshld. kro’khl. 

Croesus. Spell m. : mc a\> a, 

cromome, krommhom, ertmona. 

Dither tin- first or the sivond should 
U used, the srnmd being thconginal 
(German}, tin brat the krcjich pro- 
nun nation of the second. A llte 
thml a mislemiuig <*oriIujioii with 
Cremona <nVin A«*.). 

eroded. See -i« A -wr, 2 - A 
stick that is riot stnifght is a lr<JT/kld 
stick ; one provided with a crook is 
a krdbkt stick. 

t. For -erf, -z'fig, sec cdocitet. 

, -zier. The (JED prefers 
croupfe). The throat trouble fp 
always croup. The rump varies, but 
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the chic lo the French original, 
might well I* 1 insisted on. 
croupier. Prwiwwt krob'pirr. 
crow. The jmsl is mm usua/fy 
rrowvrl (They crowed over us ; The 
hah if croived loudly : Three corks 
eroived, or crew, ul the same moment) ; 
crr.c m uft'd always hi the cock crr.v 
when there m reference In I lx* X.T. 
{mrungc, Sc ultcrimtiwly with criraird 
whin cock Is tile subject in olhrr 
eon ncx i out. 

crown. The C. iN often us«-d ns a 
phrase for the king or cjmvch regarded ; 
not un u pervm, but ns a part of flic j 
COliat it lit inn. It iIimi lint follow that 
irotniuns appropriate In kin" enn 
ie used lifter it. #■» in tI u*m* alisur- 
•dilica .—The incoiitrifiiMe fact that 
the ('. nowaday* acts. U* coo only tu t, 
>on the advice of hh Ministers.. The 
JWiple of this Country ure little likely 
to n iifc to xubstituh for Ifttt Jrulr liv 

t'nbiurt) rule by the fur .. 

dhe experiment would be Most fraught 
with licril. 

crucify. For inflexion* mv Vj.aiw 

•IN -IK Ac., 0 . 
cruel makes -Iter, dtest. 
crumby, -my. Where the reference 
ia to actual crmiib(s), as in n c. ion/ 
ur tablecloth, me -by : in the accon- 
ilary sense* fat. onnf.-itaUe. rich. 
dc., u*c -my. The right x|ielhng for 
noun A adjective would Ik- rrnm(my), 

6 being due to false Anaiwiv merely : 
hut, failing n general reform of 
•petting. usage is (Ked. 

cruse, jar. The OEl) prefers krvbs 
to kriioz. 

cryptic. For this as compared with 
tnyxterious, obscure, hidden, & other 
synonyms, aoe Workino & stylish 
WORDS. 


I stone. Cubic, however, is used of 
i minerals crystallizing m cubes, as 
• -ie alum, haUjielrc. See -JCfAL). 

,i cuckold, yrtmvuncc k u kid. 

cudgel makes -dial, -fling; sec 
! -U-, -L-. 

cue, queue. Roth ore pronounced 
ku. In billiards. A. m ihc theatrical 
use (with the transferred applica¬ 
tions, us in take one's r. from), cue 
is invariable. Jn the sense String of 
proptr Ac. waiting their turn , queue 
is invariable. In lI k- sense pigtail, 
queue, which is usual, ia reeom- 
mcinlcil. 

cul bono? As generally used, i.c. 
i in u prctrnlious substitute for To 
tvhai cud ? or What is the good ?, the 
phrase is ut onre a R email ti orna¬ 
ment & a blunder. The Words mean 
To tehom rent it fur a good /, i.c. ftVio 
profited by i/ ur had something to 
make out of i!?. i.v. If i/nu leant to 
ktue.v who Lmughl it about ask t/our¬ 
self h hirst interest it ivus that 1/ should 
happen. Tlmsr win* do not want it 
in till* kciim- should !• .1*r it alone. 
The follow mg is uti amusing ntlcinpt 
to press the correct li.inslutiott of 
the Latin into the service of the 
ordinary pointless iim- ;—MV have 
had repealed occasion if lair to press 
the qticdinH ‘ t'ui tmnu t' r/» relation 
to the pm/wiat to fane the tiervem- 
meat to a creation of pern. We 
must ask it Ogam, tn reference to the 
scandal of yesterday. What is the 
pood of u ? ir/io stands to gain t 
See MiSA)-rni;iu:vMONj;. 

culrass(ier). I* renounce kw tin's, 
kwlraser' or kurascj', 

cuisine, cul-de-sac. Sec French 
words. 

culinary. Pronounce kfiltnorL The 
word im a favourite with the Poly- 


cryitmlllM. In ordinary use, pro¬ 
nounce krl'stalln, sec RFCT»afVE 
accent ; but In poetic Sc. rhetor.cuJ 
u«e krtot&'lin is common, cf. te*n<i. 

cublcfai). Cubic is the form in att 
•eases except that of shaped like 
• a cube. So -ic measure, contents, 
, fool, equation ; but a -iad box or 


PYLLAJUC-m'siovaist, who often pro¬ 
nounces it kfd-. 

cullender. Sec coi^xdcr. 
cult, as now used, dates only from 
the middle of last century ; its 
proper place is in books on archaeo¬ 
logy* comparative religion, & the 
like; that it should be ousting 
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worship in general use ia regrettuble ; 
■ec Anti-Saxonjrm. 
cultivate makes -r able: see -ablk I. 
culture, For the cITect on the 
word of the German Kultur, cf. 
Finn uttuls ess. 

cum(ra)lct. The 01 :n prefer* 
runrfn; but, beanie* the service 
done by the second m m keeping 
the pronunciation of a not very 
common word Btendv, the spelling 
of Matt. xxui. 23 (fuinmm in AY .V 
HV) is Bure to prevail in u word 
chiefly used With rcfomict! to that 
passage. 

cumulative. See accvminative. 
cumulus. Pi. -fi; sec -us. 
cuneiform. The alovmly pronun¬ 
ciation ku'nlfurrn, not uncommon, 
should be avoided, A to this end 
kunc'LTonn is preferable to the 
more difficult ku' nil form; cf. con¬ 
tumely. 

cunning. See -i:n A -i>t 4. 

CUp. For ‘ cupu that cheer’ see 
Hackneyed i*ii has is. 
cupola, l'romiumi' kfi'p^Io. 
curaqao, -<joa. SjxlJ -$ao ; pro¬ 
nounce ku?'tiso, 

curare, -ra, wourall. Spell curort , 
A pronounce kurnr'L 
curate. For * the curate's egg * nee 
Hackneyed phrases, A Worn-out 
lUMora. 

curator. Pronounce kiTri'tnr except 
in the Scotch-law use (ward’s guur- 
than), In which it is kuc'olor. 
curb, kerb. The second in n variant 
merely, but is now much commoner 
than curb in the wnic footpath- 
edging, A aeems likely to prevail 
in the closely allied sensei fender, 
border, base, framework, mould. For 
the bit-chain, A in the icnac check 
n. Or v„ curb is invariable, 
curt. See French wouds. 
curio. PL -os, see -0{e)s 4, 5. It is 
a Curtailed word. 
curriculum. PI. -fa ; ace -tm. 
currish. See Pronunciation a.f. 
runs. For * curee* not loud but 
deep ’ see Hackneyed phrase*. 
curied, curst The adjective cursed ! 
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l is disyllabic exrrpf sometime* in 

f verse ; the form cured ia chiefly cised 
either to show that the rare mono¬ 
syllabic pronunciation ia meant 
(cap. in verm), nr to differentiate 
the nrehaic kc»*c ill-leniprred. See 
-eh A -EST, 4. 

cursedly. Three syllables; nr 
-RtH.V. 

cursive. S«t Tuumcai. terms. 

CURTAILED WORDS. Some of these 
establish themm-kea bo fully as to 
take the pkiec of their ongmais or 
to make them mx-iii pedantic ; others 
remain slangy or udajili-il only lo 
pnri eonlar audiences, A mubII pro- 
jKirlion of tin in. mdtidritp hpmnirtn 
of vnriiiiiR dutm A Blalux. Jins here 
l<s-n Collected M pOewMv useful t« 
those who have, or wish to have, 
view* on the legitimacy of curtail¬ 
ment: {ftmi)pfabr ; bike (bicycle) ; 
(rigfnntinc); (unuii)lfiM; rnifnnfrt j; 
eurf(cl); rr«/(um); r/^ow»(lilliic 

graph); fi»rw«(t<ignijJi); rows 

{contras); (ra)rarm ; ct>nsn!$ (dll* 
kohdated funds.); (*«fcr(monger); 

corer(poinl) ; rojfswum); furm¬ 
ety); cycle (tnr\dc or bieyelc) ; 
ilynaihtif -fleet no machine) ; {in) flu - 
(enza); /;//>«( imwu/n); ptnpieto 

( elcHriemachine); mobile vulgiis); 
mods (moderations); pouts (jkiiiIu- 
ioona); /<ar( agraph); phiz {j.hyii'O- 
gnomy); (lele)//Aowe; pkofrr(grupli); 
;«{mu.n) : popular eonecrl); prom 
(ncrambulutur); prepin rat ion); pro- 

{fesiionaf); props (nropcrl ici); pub- 
(bc bouse); euaqrnngle); quotes 
(quotation marks); radio(ivclivily) 5 
rrp(robote); rc/dctilirm); rhino- 
(ccros); spats (spultcrduuhrs) ; spec- 
filiation); specs (spc< 1 orlc»); stereo- 
(tx-pc); 6/rod(ivoriu*0; rtyk>( graph); 

SMbfaltern): substitute); taper- 

(ior) ; suprri numerarv) 5 fanfgrnt) { 
(dejfecflivr); turps (turpentine); 
vert (convert or pervert); vet- 
(crinary); ruvf-chairroan); vice- 
(-chancellor); incef-prcsidcnl); viva 
(voce); Zoo (logical gurdens). 
curtjdn-ndstr. See Gallicisms. 
«nti(s)y, oourtssy. Courtesy 1• 



archmc A affected for cutup ; curtny 
n. A v. (curlainf, curtsying) is better 
than curtsey, winch involve* eurt- 
ttyed ; sec Vi.hub in -ie Ac.. 3. G. 

oarule. Pronounce kurViol, 
curvet. Pronounce kervc't in noun 
It verb, A n|icll the verb jarlx -tied, 
-tline. see -T-, -TT-. 

cushat. Pronounce ktVshat. 
customs. I'Vir synonymy see tax. 
cuticle. See Pull ANTIC [It-Aloe It. 
cutlet. See chop, 
cycle. For the noun A verb u* nn 
abbrevinliun for * liicvele or tri¬ 
cycle sec I'cnTAii.ui wuhimi. For 
C, as a time-wonl. nee tiwk. 
cyclone. See winii. n. 
cyclopaedia, -die. For -par-, -pw-, 
•pe-. see m, i*. The longer forms 
eneyclo- arc in tlieimclvm Iicllcr, A 
encyclopaedia, 1 o' i r lie oimmou in 
titles, is hI»o ■ tic iirevulrnl form; 
but cyclopaedic is be coining the more 
usual form for the »d|eetivc ; ef. 
accumulate X cumulative. 

Cyclopean, -plan. The first («Iklo- 

! iC an) is more oxutil than the second 
•IklB'pfam); tint neither is wrong. 
eyolop(s). Ttic forms rreommendci! 
■re : for the singular ri/clojis ; X 
for the plurul the dussiml eycloprs 

S lkia'pCr) except in iueulnr or 
miliar use, for which the Knglish 
formation eyelopirs n auitabtr. The 
aing. cyclop with pi. cyclnpi results 
In confusion. 

cymbalo. PI. -o> : see -o(t)s o. 
cymbooephallc, -bus. Sec -c*. 
ensue. 

Cymric. Pronounce LI-. 
oyttldal). As an adjective, cynic 
is used only in the sense oT the 
ancient philitophcri called Cynics 
(except in the technical terms cynic 
year, cynic rpojm), A the word that 
describes temperament Ac. is cynical; 
see -ic(ai.). 
cypher. See ciraxn. 

Cyrenalc. See hedonist. 

Czar. See Tsui 
ClartWitch. See Cxsaaewttcb. 
Cxaeh, -eh. Spell Czech, A pro¬ 
nounce cbek. 


D 

dactyl. Sec Technical tetims. 
dado. II. -ocs ; see -o(e)s j. 
daedal. d<e-. See x y fE, 
daemon, d£B- Write dot- ; sec x, 
(*-. Tina Kpdling, instead of demon, 
is used to difilmguihli the (ircck- 
mythology senses of supernatural 
Ixinj;, indwelling spirit, &c., from 
! the modern sense* of devil, 

daguerreotype. The U£D pro- 
• nouiKVA -gi ro-. 

dahlia. Pronounce dulya. 
dais. Pronounce das ; * always a 
monosyllable in Fr„ & in Eng, 
where retained iw n living word ; the 
disyllabic pronunciation is a " shot" 
i ut the word from tlic *| telling 
| OKU. 

doranablo. See -kb & -est 4. 

I damning, in the sense cursing, is 
pronounced without the n ; in the 
u-mc Jointly conclusive it usually has 
the n sounded. 

dampen). See -en verm*. 
damsel. See Auciiaism. 
danceress. See Frhimn* deaio- 
nations. 

dandiacal, dandyfied. Tbc amuse 
| n»cnt provided by incorrect forma- 
. lions like dandiacal (os though there 
j were a dandiac corresponding to 
maniac &c.) is evanescent, & the 
words should be allowed to vanish 
with it, especially when an alterna¬ 
tive word exists, ns here. For 
spelling of dandyfied see -fied. 

dandruff, -lfl. The OED places the 
-t iff form first. 

dare. 1. Dare & dares. 2. Durst. 
3. Dare soy. 1. Dare as Srd pere. 
sing. pres, indie, is the idiomatio 
form instead of dares when the 
! infinitive dejwnding on it either has 
1 do fo or is understood ; this occur* 
chiefly, hut not only. In interroga¬ 
tive 4 negative aentcocea. Thus 
dares, though sometime* used in 
mistaken striving after correctness, 
would be contrary to idiom in Dare 
he do ilf ; lie dare not! — Yes, he 
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dactyl. Sec Technical terms. 
dado. I'l. -ties ; see -o(c)s 1. 
daedal, dj&-. Sw a, ®. 
daemon, dip- IVrilc dor-; see a, 
01. Tins spelling, instead of demon, 
is used to distinguish the Greek- 
mythologv senses nf supernatural 
living, indwelling spirit, ftc., from 
| (he mudern sense of devil. 

! daguerreotype. Tlic OED pro- 
! nounees -gem-. 

dahlia. Pronounce dti’Iyri. 
dab. l’ronuuncc dun ; ' always a 
monosyllable in hr., A in Eng. 
where retained as n living word ; the 
disyllabic pronunciation is it "shot ” 
at the word from the spelling'— 
0E1>. 

damnable. Sax -itu A -lst *. 
damning, in the tense cursing, it 
pronounced without the n; in the 
srnse faintly conclusive it usually has 
the n sounded. 

damp(en). See -en verbs. 
damsel. Sc* Archaism. 
danctrcsj. 5ee Feminine desio- 

NAnONR. 

dandiacal, dandyfied. The amuse¬ 
ment provided by incorrect forma- 
. tions like dandiacal (ae though there 
were a dandiac corresponding to 
maniac &c.) it evanescent. A the 
words should be allowed to vanish 
with it, especially when an alterna¬ 
tive word exists, os here. For 
spelling of dandyfied tee -tied. 

dandruff, -III. The OED places the 
-uff form first. 

dan. I. Hare ft dares. 2. Durtf. 
3. Dare soy. 1. Dare as 3rd pen. 
ting. pret. indie, it the idiomatic 
form instead of dorrs when the 
infinitive depending on it either has 
no to or is understood ; this occurs 
chiefly, but not only, to interroga¬ 
tive ft negative sentences. Thus 
dares, though sometimes used to 
mistaken striving after correctness, 
would be contrary to idiom io Dare 
St do ilt j lit dart not I — Yes, he 
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dare ; lie dare do anything ; No-one 
dare oppose Ainu 

2. Durst, which is a post irulientire 
L past aubjumtivi- beside dared, 
is obsolescent, A nowhere now re¬ 
quired, fiko dure above, by idiom; 
the contents in which it it slid sotuc- 
tinNi pnfend to dared urv ucgaDvc 

fic:ilcnct*3 & coiuli [iu:i;d clauses 

where Uicre is un inlimtivc cither 

understood or having no to [Hal 
none Uurnl, or dared tv. or dared, 
answer him ; I would do il ij t durst, 
or dared). 

3. Harr my uk n apcciidiied phrusc 
with the weakened sense wrthu to 
flank, not deny, admit as likely (cf. 
the un weakened >*n* in J dare say 
what l thud:, Who dale toy it T, He 
dared to my he, or that he, would 
not <lo it), has certain peculiarities : 

(a) even when not parenthetic (Vow. 
/ d. think otherwise), it is never 
followed bv the conjunction lhal 
(1 d. a. il, not that if. is a mere lie ): 

(b) it is never chirr to say in direc t 
speech, A: the to is rare & better 
avoided in indirect speech also [He 
dared ray the dijjiculty would dis¬ 
appear ; I hid him l dared my He 
would eh/ingc his mind : He dares 
say it doer not matter) ; (e) to avoid 
ombijfuity, it is sometime* written 
as one word (/ dare say she is inn n- 
ctnt, I am sum of it ; I daresay she 
is innocent, I can believe it); but 
this device is useless as long us it is 
not universally accepted, A it cannot 
be applied to the indirect dares & 
dated ; it is simpler to avoid / dare 
say in the unspccialized sense wher¬ 
ever it can be ambiguous. 

tUrk(«)jr. See -ey, -tr, -y. 

darkle. Being a recent formation 
(mh cent.) based on a mistake 
{see foil.), <k not basing, like the 
analogous grovel, won any real 
currency, tne verb has little to 
recommend it, A should be let die; 
its only use is ornamental, A as 
an ornament it is pinchbeck. See 
BACX-rOBIfATlOM. 

dirfcltng Is an adverb formed frith 
the now forgotten adverbial ter¬ 


mination ’ling, & menns in the dark 
((>«/ lamps go ont *1- fr<n< us d. ; 
The unk'Jnl hirtl sings </.) ; by a 
natural r\inMun il is also lined 
ns nil allrihutnv adjective (/.ike d. 
nightingulrs they x ,<; They hurried 
on their tl. journey), Jhll having 
nothin# to do with the participtul 
-ing it docs not mean growing dark 
Ac.; from the mod a ken notion Uiftt 
if is » |iiir(t<ip|,> spring both the 
misuse* of 11 k* word itself A the 
spurious verb Uaiiki i:. 
darling. See -I.* A ->.st, 4. 
dan la i loo nt"* in deserve rvapect, 
4 loo (ltd, Uiiir still nirc. to nave 
|OTM|irrlk : it should I* le t die. 
DASH. For doulile duslini us a form 
of jKin-ntlicM*, are Slues, 
dashing. See -m 4 -t.sr. 4. 
dasiardlly). Tlir iuvrut ini 4 original 
I meaning of Die words is tile aumr us 
I licit ul mtvirnf(fg). ku fur nt bast (tint 
i lull b j.,ii, |uii|erly nmiHitc want of 
1 murage ; tiut so strung U the fnlae 
! IHM that every bully must hr s 
! coward Unit oris rri|uiruig great 
! courage arc eoiutllDtly ilcM ribtll at 
! cowardly or duslanJIy if lliey arr no 
j carried out us nut to give the victim 
0 sporting rliulire ; the throwing of 
a bund* ul a king's carriage ia much 
i ksa duatnrdlv tlian shooting a par¬ 
tridge. ticcauV the thrower lakes a 
venr real risk ; hut even when lie 
recalls,ly expose, liniuelf to lung 
torn to nieces, the absurd headtine 
' Duataruiy Outrage' is inevitable. 
The true meaning is iccd in ‘A lag¬ 
gard in love A a dastard in war‘. 
The words should 01 If ust be reserved 
! for those who do ovoid all personal 
risk. 

data is plural uni r f The it. art, nnt if, 
intufJttitnt./Wkai are Hit i. t/Wt 
have no if.I; the singuiar, compara¬ 
tively rare, is datum . one of the data 
is commoner than a datum ; but 
datum-line, line taken ns a buia, ta 
common. A#y Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment hat (umithed me nith to much 
valuable data illuatrutea the mistake 
of taking the [dural for a angular, 
date. For d., epoch, *e„ see no. 
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dai 4 e)able- Spoil -to- 5 kc Muk n, j 
dallval(lyj, dAllv«lyX as la- ? 

TIVE. * 

daughter. For d. of joy tee C\l- | 

LICIMMH, 

daughter-in-law formerly included J 
atejbdaugkier ; now, myd.-in-ttno bus ! 
become my dnuchlcr hy her nuir- j 
riogc, A tny strp-tl. Ii:m done no hy my ' 
marriage, A Lhc lwo urc confuted 
only in ignorance, 
davits. The Ol!L) prefer* dft- to ell-. 
-D-, -DD-. Monosyllable* ending in 
d double it before HilliMi beginning ' 
Willi vowels if thr sound preceding il j 
Is 0 single vowel (. 1 , e. i. o. u. or y), 
but not il' it is n diphthong or a • 
doubled vowel or :i towel A r : nub ; 
dish, redden, bi tiding. trodden. tubby ; 
but deaden, breeder. goodidi, jdaidrd, 
tardy. Won!* of more than one 
•ylhihlr follow the rule fur iikkio- • 
ly liable* if their last \\lUI4e is 
accented or is itself 11 u»»M in ««im- 
bination (furbitMinp. tu-d ridden). bill j 
otherwise <lo iml dmible the d (wo¬ 
rn oi/jV. nahedest, rigidity, prrmdn at). . 

dead letter. apart from • In tliro- 
logiml A post-olhir Use*. 1 * n phrase 
for n regulation that has still u ■ 
nominal exist cnee, hut 11 no longer 
observed or enforced : Mm* applica¬ 
tion of it to whnt was finer :i nguln- 
tion but turn gone or is going out of 
Use, as quill pens, hors.--tract ion. 
amateur football. At*., or to a tveula- j 
tion that lose* lit force only by : 
actual abolition {lhc ane-te r franekine ' 
wilt soon be a d. /.). i» n Sufsiioii j 

EXTENSION. 

deal, n. 1. The use of a d. instead 
of a great or good d. % though as old 
on Ihcimrdnon A Johnson (the >huk- 
sperian what a deni.' ran hardly be 
oddueed), bus still only the status 
of a colloquialism. & slmuld be 
avoided in writing even when the ; 
phraec stands as a noun (saietf Aim ; 
ad, of trouble). A still more when it j 
is adverbial (/Air tea* a d. better). ! 
2. A d. In the sense of a piece pf j 
bargaining or give- A-take i# still I 


dean, doyen. The French word 
doym, a bad stumbling-block to the 
mere J’.nglieh-spcukcr, A the un¬ 
familiar Gallicism dean, arc equally 
objectionable ; us there is nothing 
Complicated about the idea to lx* 

expressed, armor, with tlic assistance 
if necessary of whatever noun may 
be appropriate, should be made to do 
the work. 

dearie, -y. See -rv, -tit, -v. 
dcar(ly), adw. With the verb love, 
itearty m now the regular form, A 
dear merely poetic ; but WJlh buy, 
tcil, pay, rod, At., dear is slid idio¬ 
matic. & the tendency born of mis¬ 
taken grammatical zeal to uttueh an 
I'MiuoMATir -i.v should be resisted, 
dearlh. / think it of interest to 
point oid what a singular »1. nf in¬ 
formation exists on several important 
j-iinlx ; for this faxounte journal- 
istir »b \n«* see lTumiKASib ; read 
An: 1 little nr know. 
dfcbhcle. See Fiiencii wotiD?, 
debark(atlon) an- Niaimaiss vari- 
anis lor the better established 
dixcoih-. 

debat(enable. Sjscll -fa-; see Hunt 

K. 

debauchee. Pronounce (libothi'. 
debouchiment). I'nmounn: dl- 
b’iisll*, 

debris, d*-. Write without accent/ 
A pronounce dfl'brc, 
dfcbut, dAbutant(e). Debut can only 
l>c pronounced a 9 French, A should 
not lx* used by anyone wiio shrinks 
from the necessary efTort. There is 
110 reason why debutant should not 
lie wriftrn without aercrit. pro¬ 
nounced df'bn Pint, A treated like 
applicant Ac. as of common gender. 
See Far veil words. 

deco-, decl-. 3n the metric system, 
dtea- means multiplied, A drri- 
divider], by ten : decametre, 10 m., 
decimetre, in.; so with gramme, 
hire. Ac. 

decad(e). The *e is now usual. 
Pronounce dekad. 
cM cadence. So stressed, 
decapitate makes decapiiable', see 
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decent make* -rr, -fit ; see -kb A 
-KMT. 

decided, deceive. Artifice ia often 
uacd loosely wlicr* decided is the 
right word, just ot tnzfisrttVK ia a 
common blunder for definite, A (Jit. 
tineiive on orcu&ioiml one for distinct. 

A decided victory or superiority ia 
one the reality of which u unques¬ 
tionable ; o decisive one ia one that 
decides or goes far towards deciding 
some issue ; u decided pcr*ua ia one 
wlio knows his oxvn mind, A a decided 
manner that whn-h comes of such 
knowledge ; a derisive j»crfM»n, so fur ! 
ns the phrase is correctly poaihlr at . 
all. is owe who has u wuv of cel tine j 
las policy or purpose earned through. ! 
The two nu’arnngi arc quite separate; ■ 
but, as the decided tends to he de¬ 
risive also, it gets culled so even 
when decisiveness ia irrelevant. 
Examples of the wrong use ure :— 
The Serjeant, a decisive man, ordered 
. . ./A decisive laming tmeardr tchat 
is most simple./It wus tint an age of 
decisive thought./Pot is decisive !y the 
first of American poets. The follow¬ 
ing suggests a furl her confusion with 
incisive :— The NVuc Krdc Prcssc 
makes some very decisive remarks 
about the Italian operations at 

Praxis. 

decimate means originally to kill 
every tenth iilqii among us a punish¬ 
ment for coward* re or mutiny, lta 
application is nuturully extended to 
the destruction in any way of a large 
proportion of Qnvltung reckoned by 
number, c^j. a population is den. 
mated bv the plague ; but naturally ! 
ak .0 anything that is directly incoti- ! 
sistent with the proper sense (A 1 
tingle frosty night decimated the cur - | 
rand bu as much as SO %) must be ! 
avoided. Sec Sur-ciioo extension. . 

decline sexto. See polio. 1*1. -or; 
see -o<t)s < 1 . 

declarant, declaredly, declarative, 
declaratory. l’ronounce -iraot, | 
-SJMIt, •Aratlv, -firatofl; for the ; 
second see -edly. 


declension (gram.). Sec Technical 

TKKMH. 

decllntl, declination, declinature, in 

the sense eourUou* refusal (The 
dtrhntUi ;c rre grounded upon reasons 
neither unkind nor Hneumptimeniary./ 
Vaan persists in In* deetinnlirm of 
the Premiership. The reported de¬ 
clinature of office by the Maryuir oj 
iSWi.%bi<r«/). an- Hurt im«iiUir.ietory 
attempts to provide decline wilh u 
noun. It is Itlirr 1«» be* content 
with refusal, n Midi lied, if really news, 
sarv, by an adjcdivc. Sec -Al. 
.sm-xs. & 1 'ki:m >irrrui 6 woun- 

I'OftMATIUN. 

declln(cjablo. Omit the -c -; sec 
Mi rr 1:. 

decoJlcteicl. Sic Fm.vcn wmtDs. 
decoloiuirlze Ac. Sc llvuiun 
i»i.kiv \i n 1 fi. 

decorate nmkrs -ruble ; we -apu: 1. 
decorous. Pmuiuiiht illhni'us, nut 
dd'konn. 

decrease. See Nul*m & verb 

ACCENT. 

decry. For 1 n fle xi 01 is sec Van us 1 n 
-lx* 4c.. 6. 

dedicate makes -cable ; see -Am.E 1. 
deduciblc, -cable. See *abi.i: 2. 
deduction. See Technical ti:kmA. 
deem. See Wcuiki.ni: 4 ntyljhu 
KOMDs. 

deepfiy). See Umuiomatjc -ly. 
deer. ' Sec ('(iLLMinia 1. 
delamaiory. 1'ionumire difa mo¬ 
tor!. 

detect. For - the defects of hi. 
qualities ’ we IIiCkNULU pimasi-.s. 
defactive, McfeU The diifcreiiliu- 
liun tend, to income complete, 
defective being aiuonittpd more & 
more eadinively with defect, A de¬ 
ficient with deficit. That is deficient 
of which tliere is cither not enough 
or none, that is defective which he 
something faulty about it; so 
deficient quantity, menus, warmth, 
mean s ; defective quality, condition, 
eight, pronunciation, boot ,; a de- 

E we chimney, valve, manuocript. 

With some words quantity & 
quality comp to the some thing ; for 
instance, much or great intigkl is the 


dieluii. See Fbencb words. 
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same as deep nr penetrating insight ; 
consequently u pvrson'i insight may 
be described indifferently as defec¬ 
tive or deficient. Again, deficiency 
in or of a part constitute* a defect in 
the whole, St consequently u |x-reon 
may he ended either deficient or 
defective in courage or krimiAedgc or 
sympathy, A milk may be defective 
(though deficient is cuimnuiicr) in 
fatly ruatlrr ; inmpure The dialogue 
is not defective fur deficient) in ease 
it grace with Kane tk grace are trot 
deficient (never defective) in the 
dialogue ; the following wnmgly 
neglects thi* ilnhni , liii:i: -/ wish 
you had a Pott mud ns hut: it ix the 
only thing defective in your outfit ; 
here deficient ih required, 1 hour'll 
there would have been no objection 
to St is thr only thing in which your 
outfit is defective ; * vcih or noun of 
wjurli some part h deficient or 
wanting is culled drfertttY. where 
deficient would m!m» be possible if the 
corubiunlioii hud not Ik*vii stereo¬ 
typed. Lastly, either word may 
sometimes be used. but with u differ¬ 
ence of meaning from tlir other; 
deficient out ter or tight is too little 
water or tight; hut defective water 
is impure <fce.; A defective tight is 
uncertain Ac. ; iimifculv. a defective 
differs from a deficient sapid;/ iti 
being irregular or unreliable rut hrr 
than insufficient in the aggregate. 

deficit. The pronunciation dffTsft 
le wrong ; the OISl> prefers de'flsK 
to de'ftdt, which is however perhaps 
as common; the Latin quantity 
(sec False quantity) is no guide. 

defile (pass n. A v.). Sec Noun A 

VERB ACCENT. 

defln(e)*Ue. Ouiit the -r-; see 
Mute k. 

definite, definitive. Confusion be¬ 
tween the two, A especially the use 
of definitive for definite, is very 
common { many writen seem to 
think the words mean the seme, but 
the longer A leas usual will be more 
imposing; A mistakes are made 
easy by the fact that many nouns 
ou be qualified by cither, though 


with different effects. Putting nsid,-. 
cxcrptional senses that have nothing 
to do with the confusion (a* wheu 
definitive means of the defining 
kind definite means defined, dear, 
. precise, u a mud alcalde, An., A de~ 
l firntwe means having the diuruoter 

' of iinuJity : or. to distinguish ilicm 
. by tlicir appoint ck, that is definite 
winch is not dubious, \nguc» loose, 

• inexact, uncertain, unde lined, or 
questtouoblc ; A Hint is definitive 
which is not temporaly, provisional, 
dchnlnbh-. or allcruhlc. A difinite 
offer is one of which the terms urc 
: clear; u definitive offer is one that 
must lie taken or left without 
chaffering ; definite jurisdiction is 
| that of which llie application nr the 
power* urc precisely laid down, A 
i drhmltve jurisdiction is that from 
\ which there is no appeal ; either 
word can be applied with similar 
i distinctions, to answer, terms, treaty, 
: renunciation, statement, result, Ac. 
j Hut with many words to which 
definite is rightly A commonly 
applied (n definite pain, accusation, 

structure, outline, forecast) definitive 
either is not used except by mistake 
for definite, or gives a turnmng rarely 
required (c.g. a definitive foreoast 
j n hh| is, if anything, one that ita 
! maker announces bis intention of 
, abiding bv). The following ex- 
| amplrs show wrong uses, timidly of 
‘ defimtne :—We should be glad to see 
; mure definitive teaching. 'The fact that 
t .Sunday must be altogether omitted 
j from the day-boy's life, as part of his 
I definitively school career, would clone 
! convince me that . . ,/The I .ill has 
not yet been dr<rxn up. dr the Govern- 
ment are not responsible for 'fare- 
easts*, however definitively they may 
, be written./The definitive qualities of 
. jurisprudence have not often found so 
recable an exponent as the author 
these essays./If Turkey desires 
\ peace, §he must definitely renounce 
uhat she has already last (here, how¬ 
ever. if the sense erpiiciily suffices, 
& the stronger sense unreservedly it 
not intended, no change is neues> 
aary). 
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deflexion, -ctlon. See -xiok. 
defrayal. See -al hooks, 
defy. For inflexions see Vans* ix 
-IB &C-. 0. 

d£gag4. See Fnr.NCM wonns. 
degree. The jihrunr to a d., how¬ 
ever illogical it even is ns a substitute 
for fo the Inst dearer, is a I Irut ut» old 
uh The ltivuls (Vonr father, air, is 
wrath to a d.), £ objection to it it 
futile. 

de haul en has. Sec 1 'm.kco ■ 

WOHUli. 

d«lly. l''or inllcxiuns tee Vehus in | 

-IE Si-., 0. 

deism, theism. Though thr original ! 
meaning the same, (he wonbhave I 
liei n so Jar diBrnnliiilnl licit in *m 
is understood lo cxvfudi-, & theism 1 
(though Ini decidedly) to include, 
belie I m supernatural'revelation, in j 
providenee, .t in the maintenance of j 
a personal relation between t rrutor I 
It creature. ! 

dtjeunar. See FmiNeii womw. i 
delectable. In ordinary use (evrept j 
in d. lounges, which urr meant tu be : 
recommended by their name) the 1 
word is now ironical only ; i.c., it ■» 
to be taken always, us precious is 
sometimes, to mean the opposite of 
what it says ; in |Kictry, sometime, 
in fanciful proae, fli in the d. mourn 
loins, it retains it. original sense ; 
so in Of alt the fleeting visions which 
i hate stored up in my mind 1 shall 
always remember the view across the 
plain as one of the most d. 
delegate, V., nukes -gable ; tee 

-ABLE 1. 

deliberative. For the tense in / 

f rumraar, see Technical tabus. : 

he tense no* hasty tn decision or : 
inference, which was formerly among 
those belonging to the word, ban 
been assigned to deliberate by modern 
differentiation ; the use of d. in that \ 
sense now ( AU three volumes ore 1 
marked by a cautious <t d. lone, that 
commends them to thoughtful men) 
Instead of deliberate L* to be classed 
with the confusions between aL- \ 
TKRNATTVBt definitive, X alternate, 
definite. 


de llghtlul. See -f.k A -trr, 4. 

delightsome. See Poeticisms, A 

-SOUE. 

delineate makes -nruble ; see -able 
1 . 

delude Ac. For pronunciation see 

ui. 

delusion. Illusion. It cannot lie 
auhI thaS the words arc- m vrr inter- 
clumgcaMc ; il i» ugmficant of their 
hut run* in meaning Unit tHuxum 
hue no verb rums; Minding !•> delude 
(iUudc having iluti mil), A dilution 
lias iHUiy to disillusion 

{umkvrivr A d.tilluriuu being used 
according us llie (Jcluoron has Uxn 
due to ollicrs* machinalam* or to the 
victim's own error). Nevertheless, 
in any given context one is uKtiuIly 
better than the oilier ; two dnitinc- 
turns arc here oflc-mJ 

1. .1 d. is u belief t hut. t hough ful*e, 
has been surrendered to «k ucccntcd 
hy the whole mmd as the truth, <L 
inuy Ik- expected to influence action ; 
d. is being possessed hy a d. An i. 
is un imprcsMon that, though false, 
ib entertained provisionally on the 
recoin men dab on of the senses or the 
imagination, but awaits full accept¬ 
ance & may be expected not lo 
influence action ; i. is the enter¬ 
taining of au i. We labour under 
dd., but indulge in ii. The dd. uf 
lunacy, the u. of childhood or of 
enthusiasm. A dangerous d., a 
pleasant i. Delusive hopes result iu 
misguided action, illusive boj>C* 
merely in disappointment. That the 
sun moves round ibe eurUi was once 
a d.. A is still un i. The theatre 
spectator, the looker at u picture or 
a mirror, experience ; il they Joae 
consciousness of the actual facta 
entirely, the i. is complete ; if tlie 
spectator throws bis slick at the 
villain, or tbc dog flic* at bis image, 
i. has passed into d. 

2. The existing thing that delude* 
is a d.; the thing falsely supposed 
to exist, or the sura of the auahtic* 
with which on existing tiling is 
falsely invested, is an i. Optimism 
(if unjustified) is a d. ; Heaven It 
(if ooo-exiatent) an i. lfa bachelor 
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dreams Mint he is married, his mar- i 
riage n an i. ; if he* marries in (he { 
belief thul marriage must bring 
happmesn, he ni«y llnd thnt mar- I 
riagr Ik a d. A mirage, or the taking ' 
of it for a lake, is a d. ; the lake 
is «u i. What u conjuror actually I 
doe.s —his mil action—i* u il. ; what j 
be wems to do is un i. ; the liellcf i 
that he docs irlmt he wnia t<» <Jo is i 
ad. The world ns 1 conceive it limy j 
for all I know be uu i. ; A, if so, the j 
world un il exists is a <1. 

demagogic Ac. For pronunciation 1 
see (iiu-KK u. 

demean There lire two vcrlw. s 
One, which is always rcflcxiw, | 
means to conduct oneself or la-have, j 
A is connected with demeanour A 
derived from old French demeurr . 
(lie demeans him nr If like a king). 
The other, which in usually hut not i 
m 2 wavs reflexive (/ ivoiild tint d. | 

3 rri/ tn xjiruk In him : A chair j 
ich it jenaid wH tl. his dignity to j 
JIU), means In lower or demise. This 
seems to tie (hr product of il coil- i 
fusion between the lirst \oth A the j 
odjectivr mean. A. though it lx oceu- 
•ionull.v found m a noruml word m \ 
good uuthora, it is commonest t*i 
the lips of Ihe iliicduculrd or in ’ 

imitations <*f lhem. %V is best avoided 
except in surli eonlext*. 

dementi. Sre Frkncii woiim. 
demesne 1. * The prevailing pro¬ 
nunciation in the dictumnnca A in 
the modern ports is dime'll, bul • 
Ohn&'n is also in good legal & general : 
use, A is historically preferable.*— I 
OLD. 

2. Demesne, domain. The two 
words are by origin the same, but | 
in technical use there are several ! 
distinctions between them that can¬ 
not be set forth here. In the wide 
general sense of sphere, region, pro¬ 
vince, the establislicd form is domain, 
A the use of demesne is due to 
Novelty - ai ntinq. 

dtral-moQde, deml-mon diJn e. See 
FlLLNCH WOODS. 

damlse, not -ize ; see -iszX-mt. 


demonetize. For -mrtn- or -mQn- 

SCI* I'AON'CNCIATTOX. 
demotiiac(al). The adjectives ore 
not clearly differentiated ; but there 
is a tendency to regard -arid us the 
adjective of demon, &u that it is the 
lorm chosen when wickedness is 
imphcd. A* -ac un the adjective of 
the noun demuniue, ho that it is 
chosen to convey tiic notion of the 
intensity of action produced by 
IMisMcsNioji [drmuntacttl cruelty, de¬ 
moniac energy), 1'ion. -o'nUik. -l'tdd. 
de monstrate, de monstrator, de¬ 
mo nstrablc, demo nstrative. 1. The 
accent* uit* those shown. 2. For 

demonstrable ace -AI1LL I. 

demur- Jn pronunciation the 
iMMiiii urr always ilcmii'rrer, demU'r- 
rage, lint the participle is either dc- 
rowr’riw* or demurring; ace Pro- 

MM’lAtlUX R.f. 

dengue. Pronounce dc'nggft. 
denier. (he coin. Pronounce diner'. 
Denmark. For ‘ something rotten 
ill the Slate or 1).* Kv IlSIUXEVANT 
Al.l.l SION, 

denote. See conmiti.. 
denouement. See Fiu.ncu word b, 
A- Tmumcai. Trims, 
de nouveau. See Fiilnc ii words. 
dental. For the phone-lie sense, see 
Tixiinical ti:iim.>. 
dentifrice is u shop word, occasion¬ 
ally heard also uh n (*lvti.i:lism. 
denunciation. Pronounce -xlu-, A 

SCI* -<‘l ATI ON. 

deny. For inflexions see Ykuds in 
- tr: Ac., fl. 

departed. For the d. s Ihe dear d., 
Ac., sec Stock pathos. 
department. For synonymy *c« 
miD, 

depend. The slov enly construction 
illustrated liclow, in which it depends 
is followed by an indirect question 
without upon, is growing common, 
but is indefensible * Critics ought 
to he artists u 'ho hare failed Ought 
they t It all depends who is going to 
read (he criticism, & what he czpccts 
to learn from it. 

dependable. For such formation* 
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(that can be depended upon), §oc 

4 . 

dependant, -eou The noun bin 
•onf. rurdy -ait ; flic «lj. -cut, 
rarely -ant. 

dependence, -cncy. The fir»t is 
now usual, though not uivan.ihlc. in 
all the uhstmet wnses (n life of -or : 
no -cc can be put upon lux nnrd; 
the -re of the hunrxt on weather ; 
the guspel in our -ee ; dor in* the -re 
of the negotiation*), & -ey m almost 
confined lo lI k- ennrretc fcciiw of 
u thing tlml tle|xn<la upon or la 
subordinate to until her, iwp. u de- 
pendent territory (tke cotton trade 
d- (Is -cir t: India is a Itrit ml* -eg). 
Sec -t v. 

depicture, though in fact nn old 
verb, bus never nluMabcd ilM-lf 
in general rarmiey, * jxrimp* 
ulwnya ids u reuik-r wondering 
whet her it ix it blunder due lo hesi¬ 
tation between depict & picture ; it 
might well be abandoned at a 
Nlll.ni.KHS VARIANT. 

deponent (hi grammar). See Tkcii* 

NIC.VL TLH'IS. 

depopulate makes -lablt ; see -ADS.C 

1 , 

depositary, -lory, arc properly nf*- 
plicd, 'larpXo the |*T*on or i.uthoriiy 
to whom something is niinfelwl, «v 
dory to the plarr or rcecptiuk* in 
which Hometiling is stored ; A tbc 
distinction is worth preserving, 
though in Home contexts (a diary us 
the d. of one r secrets ; the Church 
as the a. of moral principles) either 
may be used indillerciilly. 

depot. Write without accents or 
itubes, & pronounce dt'po. 

deprecate (do the reverse of pray 
for) A its derivative* -cation, -catory. 
often appear m print, whether bv 
the writcr’i or the compositor* 
blunder, in place of depreciate (do 
the reverse of praise) & it# deriv*. 
tives -cialwn, -ciatory:—Mr UirreWs 
amusing deprecation of the capacity of 
Mr CinneJl lo produce a social revolu¬ 
tion in Ireland./The self-deprecatory 
mood tn trAicA lAe people find 

themselves. 


j deprecate, depreciate, make -coble, 

I -riawr; m-c -aih i. 1. 

■ depreciation. 1 'rntinutirr -wd-; see 

: -<riATiu\. 

depressedly. Four syllable*; see 

•KIll.V. 

deprlval. See -at. noiak. 

deprivation. I’mu.mmv cither 

depri- or dfpri-, nut di-pri- nor 
Ueprb. 

Derby(shlre). Pronounce ilnr-. 

de rdgle, de rlgueur. Sec Krknco 
wimtis. 

derisory. The OICI) rirlliiilioai 
(dated 1 Hf>l) snake no distinction 
between tin* & tlrrishr, being ulnuist 
ill the same words for both. About 
the meaning of dcnunr (conveying 
J (k-riKioii. deriding) there is no doubt; 
j & if derr-vry mean* prei-iM-lv the 
same it may well regarded us a 
Ni l iii.i.vs variant, no clearly is 
j iAtixitv now in |«isi<mi(4i, Hut, by 
| t lie wirt of dillerciiluiliun well III 
I maitj hi l*s. A masterly, u diHliuct 
! sense lias lately been given to de- 
! riMiry, & is now common in tbc 
[ ncw>|ia|K-m ; ns derisive niennH con* 
i vexing derjwon. u* derisory meoni 
| inviting or worthy only of derision, 
I too iiKiigmlleant or futile for serious 
j i onsidiratioii; it is applied to offer*, 
plat)*, suggestions, Ac. As i.urmjsse 
; Hum rat ex the use of densoirc by 
* proposition di risoire \ the new 
sense limy bo a tiallieism. but it 
would lie u naturul enough develop¬ 
ment in Lndish, the word being no 
longer needed in I lie senvc now 
nearly mono jxjli zed by ifrmitie, even 
without French influence. If the 
differentiation is to lit satisfactory, 
derisory should, like matlctful, be no 
longer rccogmwd in its former sense. 
See also risibll. The following 
quotation gives the passive meaning 
unambiguously : They uriU not (over 
the absence of those supplies from the 
l Ukraine dr Houmania which acre 
| promised to tke people & have only 
been forthcoming in derisory quan- 

I titles. 

! 

deriv(*)»M** Omit tbe tee 

Mute e. 
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dernier resort. Sr* French wo bp*. 
derring-do. TIiih furious word, 
now im an archaic noun 

meaning i Jos pc rate courage, la traced 
to it miHinlerproleil passage of 
Chaucer, in wjucli Trmltis i* do- 
■eriboil na aeroiid to none * In dor- 
ryng don that hiugcth to n knvghl 
i.e. * in daring (to) do what iK-longs 
to u fchigfit S|K*nsif, a lover of 
old phraMi-R. nppumil Iv tnkuif' if fur 
a noun, ua if the line meant * in hold 
ncliievenieiit. winch is a kmglilJy 
duty imulc </rrr/wg dor in tins sense 
a purl of hia regular vocabulary. 
The derivation is it stir|iris< : hut. 
if Speiiai r dnl make u mistake. j| 
doe* not follow that modern fiocticul 
writer* should uldlnm from pitying 
•deeds of d erring-do *: the plintxc 
U port A parcel or an l .riglish that rs 
•lilted to simVi* «MTOMl||». 
d wringer. l*rmimtiiev -jrr. 
dwennt- Wonouucc the mam elf** 
•leant, A the verb dlskiVnt ; ace 
Noun A vi:n» AtfCNT. 
dMOtiuUhle, -Ible. I've the Orel; 
■eo -Ainu ‘i. 

dt*arlb(e)able. Omit the «*-; are 
Mut» t:. 

deacrlbfteu. Sec -liwr. 
dMCrlpUon. The lens llvii >k vised 
us a mere Rubalilutc for A-iurf or sort 
{no food of any U. ; crimes of this J. ; 
terry d. of hcad-cm^ring). the better ; 
toe Working & atyi.imi warns, 

feiory. Foe Inltexivns see Yunna 
IK -IK See., 0. 

detoCrtta makes-craMr; »cc*.\u>.k 1. 
dastfVMHy. Four syHabliw ; *cr 
-r.ni.Y. 

dtohahUM. See dishabille (the 

anglicized form). A Frkkcii word*. 
locate. See -atauj.e. 
dmMorato is a word that we should 
be better without. Reader*, outside 
the small claw that keeps up Its 
Latin, do not know the meaning of 
It, taking it for the scholar's pedantic 
or facetious form of desire. Writer* 
are often in the sume case (see the 
sentence quoted below ; we do not 
d. what we cannot be prevented 
from preserving). A, If they are Dot, 


arc ill-advised in udng the word 
unless they arc writing for rouders 
a* burned as thcmsolvi *:—In this 
she arls prudently, probably feeling 
thul there in Uollnnc tn the Mill that 
could prrtYnl her. H* I hose like-minded, 
acting os beuntUeidly Imiitrds their 
servants <i» before. «t* so preserving 
the ' sense of family unity ’ she so 

\ m m h first derates. 

] dcsldcraliio. SroTldlvKM. terms. 

desideratum. I'l. -in ; «t -ua. l'ron. 

! dhlilr rii'itn. 

[ designate, xb. Sit -atabli:. 

I designedly. Four syllables; see 
! 

! deslstlance). Tin- OKU pronounce* 
I -/.l . iw.t --I-. A profi-ra -imrr Id -encr. 
desolate, \1., makes -InbU ; ece 

: -Aim. I. 

j desolated, as jhiIMc exaggeration for 
very snrri/ ir„ is a C.xlj.iritOf. 
dospatch. Sr m-.i-.xK-n. 
desperado. Pronounce -idu. I’l, 
i -ors. see -<i(i;)s 1 . 

desperation never no* means. as 
formerly, mere ili-spinr or iibnnilnn- 
mont or li,s.s of hn|K‘, but iilwnys the 
rx-cUcai readimas to lake tlie first 
eoursr tlmt presents itself because 
every course seems boiiclcas. 
despicable. Pronoumv df'sprkabl, 
uni displ'kalil: ere Hix-eshivh ao 

CENT. 

despise, not -i=e ; ere -I»K)(.|IE. 
destine, (ll’bo ioav| dr.timed |o be 
Ac., when it nieuns no nioro than 
teAo Aa* .incr become or afterwards 
became, is a Uaitf.hed ornament. 
detachedly. A bad form; see -fjily. 
detail. rrnnouncT the noun Ut'tfit, 
the verb dll i'l; see Noun A verd 

AITr.VT. 

detente. See French words. 

! deter. Pronounce the participle 
dlter'lng, but the ml), illtf'rent ; see 
Pronunciation s.f. 
detenntnately. determinedly. The 
tense ir*M delerminahon, in a rteoluU 
tray, doe* not belong to the Bret 
at all, though some writers use it 
ITbarirrx applied himself -ately to the 
OMtnra* of life) as an escape front 
the second. A better escape is to 
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use resolutely, firmly, with determina¬ 
tion, or sonic other substitute. The 
objection to determinedly, which in 
very genera), m pcrhuia bused on 

reluctance to Rive it I be live syl¬ 
lables that are nevertheless felt to'bc 
its due (see -IDI.Y). An example or 
two Mill illustrate the ugliness of the 
word In cruises in which he reus 
heart dr soul convinced un-ane has 
fought more •cdly «t- eonrugeouxty 
(with greater drier munition «V ruur- 
ugcl./t'oMtfM opposed -cdlit the pro¬ 
posed front of (I 6 fi 00 ,/i/mtact, l 
-idly smothered «« premonitions./lie 
ix -ally opposed to limited enfranchise¬ 
ment. 

detestable. Arecnl the second 
syllable. 

detestation. The (>K1> gives d 

not. < 10 -. 

detour, d6-. Write witliont accent 
& italics, & prouemtue dltonr'. 

do trop. See Fhi:mii wonns. 

deu'.eroRonlst. The pronn m int ion 
recommended is dfilerugu'nLvt; tux 

I’llUTAliONtST. 

Deuteronomy. The accentuation 
duUrO'nnml h better than dft'trro- 
uvinl, winch is impossible for the 
ordniury speaker ; rf. COSTCMIJ-Y. 

devastate. See -atauv >:. 

device. Fur kymin\my mx mux. 

devil, n. Vent's evhvcutr m very 
dangerous to those who like a pic¬ 
turesque phrsiac but dislike the 
trouble of ascertaining its sense. 
In the following example, for in¬ 
stance, the not unnatur.il blunder 
is made of supposing that it means 
u whitcwaulmr, or one who pleads 
for a person who either ii or is 
supposed to be wicked Because 
the i l.'s a. always starts with the 
advantage o / pc tuning a Lad case. 
Talleyrand's defender calls forth all 
our chivalrous sympathy. The real 
d't a., on the contrary, is one who, 
when the right of a pemon to 
canonization as a saint is being 
examined, puts the devil’s claim to 
tbc ownership of him by collecting 
k presenting all tbe sins that be has 
ever committed ; far from being tbe 


: white washer of Che wicked, the d.'s 
| u. is 1 he bUckcuer of the good. And 
in this other the writer referred to 
: is m fact dcv'iPi advocate in ' the 
j rest of his hook & something quite 
j <h Ifercnl (bid's mlvoe.ile '. any) in 
! * an curly chapter ' : Ur tries in tin 
curly chaplet hi utt ns ' devil's a-hv- 
ente ' for the Sovul (IwrniTMcul* nnd 
sneeredt in putting up n plausible 

• case for the prrrrnl icgimr. hut the 
rest uf his bunk is devoted to showing 
th/ll this Hvls/mist cn*e i* hosed on 
hypocrisy, inuccurucy. tin,I downright 
lying. Sir Mx-saithuiiamons. 

devil, vb, makes -Ited, Ming ; see 

-I*-. 

devilish. Tl.r wljiciivr )im Hire, 
.ylluliln (if. crtttlji/ Al-.), lull 111 . 
adverb only 1«<i <b if. Jin, girl ; pro¬ 
nounce rli-vlbli). 

devJHDry. The -lrj( farm it a mere 
corruption, 

devise, not -tie : see -mi.)f-izR. 
deviser,-*or. /Mvw w the person 
wh«i dr \inch property, A is in legal 
use only ; •er is the ugcid-imun of 
detne in other Knives ; ace im. 
devoluts, though un old verb in 
fuel, bus been dor run nt for three 
/ irnlurlrs. & is i<> he rqrinled rut her 
as a Hack- run nation from devolu • 
Aon than m h HivivaI, ; it in un¬ 
necessary l.v I he Mile of devotee, 
which shoufd have been used In 
? (with on Sot to):—The /louse r ciU 
dense means of dnxduting some of ifj 
work to tnore leisured bodies. 
deil«r. Sec mnot**. 
dcxUtjrous. Tbe shorter form is 
recur amended. 

• d(b)ow is included by the OED 
among * words erroneously spelt 
with dh *; d«c wns common down 

; to ItHiO, & should Ih- restored. 

: diabolic* al). Roughly, -lc mean* 
! of, & •ical us of, the devil Horns, 
tail. <t other -ie attributes ; lie be • 
honed with -ical cruelty. Sec -ic{al). 
J diaeresis. Spell -ae-, not -m -; see 
! at. PL -rests (-sis). 

I DlAZRgsia. SeeTacaxiCAi. TKaMa. 
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The mark, when used, should be 
placed over the second of the vowels 
that lire lo be kept un mixed 
(aCrntcd). It should not be regarded, 
however, H'' a [K'mmiu'nt part of any 
word's spilling, huL kept in reserve 
for occasions on which special wed 
of it is felt; <*f. .1., i»\ A < <>-. 
diadem makes dnidttued ; see -M-, 
•MM'. 

diagnosis. PI. -o«t (Ai/). 

diagram niukcs diagrammatic ; see 
•M*. -MH-. 

dialect. For d., jhJwh, txnHicular, 
Ac., mr .J.uwion. 

dialectal. -Ic, deal. Tin- natural 
adjective for dudcct would be or 
-ic«f, A both funis unr formerly 
used us null, besides nerving as 
adjectives In the imuu dntterlie ; but 
U) avoid confusion diuhetul lui* 
recently been formed A lotiml m* 
ccptance, so that we non hpruk of 
dialrchiiul) skill, but dnslcclul wurJx 
or form*. 

(UatOglst. S<r Cui.J.K »s. 
dialogue is licit Imt meessarily, nor 
necessarily not. the talk 1n.» 
persons sre Ti:iii\icai. ti nun ; 
for the want of a word ivnlmed to 
two, «CC 1»t‘OkUCU*|.. 
diapason. I'rutniuncc dkipiYm. 
diarchy, dy-. Spell di*. It. » to 
monarchy 11* dibasic, dicotyledon. \ 
digraph, dimeter. dioecious, dioxide, 
distich, A disyllabic, htc to rnwwo- 
cotyledon, tuonnxule, mutunj/Uablc, A 
the other mono - word*. Monologue 
ii dialogue are not a rvlcvant pair, 
dialogue having nothing lo do with 
Ck iff* two*. 

diarrhoea, -a»- See -c. a. 
diastole. Pronounce dfft’BtolI. 
dictate. Accent the noun (usu. pi.) 
dl'ktat(sb Use verb dikta t; see 
Noun A vnnn accent. 
dlotatress. -trlx. The -*«s form is 
preferable in such words of the kind 
as are for ordinary A not merely 
legsl use ; A the OKI) quotes Byron, 
Scott, A Helps, for diclatreu. 
dictionary, encyclopaedia, lexicon. 
A d. t properly so called, is concerned 


merely with words regarded as 
material* for Bpcecb ; an t. is con¬ 
cerned with the things for which the 
words ore names. But since some 
information about the thing is 
necessary lo enable the wordB to be 
used rigidly. A opinions differ upon 
the liow much of this, most diction* 

. lines contain some mutter that la 
; strictly of the cyclopaedic kind ; A 
| in looiic use d. comes to be applied 
; In miv encyclopaedia that is ulpha- 
i helically arranged. Ixxicim means 
; ihc Sal ik* us t/. T but is usually kept to 
1 tin* restricted sense. A is moreover 
; randy used except of Greek, Hebrew, 
j Synar, or Arabic dd. 
j dictum. H. -la; see -cm, 

| Didacticism. ‘ x\'o mortal but is 
narrow enough lo delight in edu¬ 
cating other* into counterparts of 

1 hiniM'lf; the statement is from 

11 /fAWm Mentcr. Men, especially, 
aie as much ixisscuicd by the diduc* 
lie impulse as women by the mater¬ 
nal instinct, Sniiie of them work it 
off er officio upon their children or 
pupils or ixirikhioncra or legislative 
colleagues, if they arc blent with any 
of these; others are reduced lo 
seizing ensoul opportunities, A prac¬ 
tise upon their mfeocmtCN in speech 
or n|Min tl»c world in print. The 
Anglo-Indian who has iliwTWcml 
that the sultcc he read of as a boy 
is culled »ii/i by those who know’ it 
best is not content to keep so im- 

E rtunt a piece of knowledge to 
nsolf; he must have the rest of 
us cull it so/i, like the Hindoos (ah, 
no—Hindus) A himself; at any 
rate, he will give U 3 the chance of 
mending our ignorant wavs by 
printing nothing but soft A forcing 
us to guess what word known lo us 
it may stand for. The orientalist 
whom histones have made familiar 
; with the Khali/ in determined to 
cure us of the delusion, implanted in 
our childish minds by hours with 
tome bowdlerized Arabian Nights, 
that there was ever such a being as 
our old friend the Caliph. Literary 
critics saddened by our hazy notions 
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of French do their best to lead us by 
example from worn de plume A Morale 
to twin de guerre A mu mi. Diction¬ 
ary devotees whose devotion extends 
to the etymologies think it had for 
the rest of us to be eon nee ling amuck 
with muck, A come to our rescue 
with amok. These A many more, in 
each of (heir teachings, teach us one 
truth that we could do ns well with¬ 
out, & two falsehoods thot ore <*f 
some importance. Tin- our truth is, 
for instance, that hhulif has a 
renter resemblance to Arabic than 
'alijih ; is that or use to anyone 
who does tint know it already? 
The two falsehoods arc. the Inst that 
English is not entitled to give what 
form it chooses to foreign words that 
it has occasion to use ; A: tlic second, 
that it is belief to have two or more 
forms coexistent than to talk or mn- 
thing by one name that all rail 
understand. If the first is not faUe, 
why do we any Herman# A Aliens A 
Lynns & Constantinople instead or 
Deutschland A the rest ? or allow 
the French to insult us with Ijmdres 
A Auglcterrc ? That the second is 
false not even our teachers would 
deny ; they would explain instead 
that their aim is to dine out the 
old wrong form with the new right 
one. That they tire must unlikely 
to accomplish, while they lire quite 
sure to produce ennlus.on leni- 
porary or permanent; see Majkmikt 
for & typical case. 

Seriously, our learned persona A 
possessors of special infcrination 
should not, when they arc writing 
for tbe general public, presume to 
improve the accepted vocabulary ; 
when they are addressing audience* 
of their likes, they may naturally 
use, to their hearts' content, the 
forms that are most fam bar to 
writer A readers Hlike ; but other¬ 
wise they should be at the pains to 
translate technical terms into Eng¬ 
lish. And, what is of fur greater 
importance, when they do forget 
this duty, we others who are un¬ 
learned, A naturally speak not in 
technical terms but in English, 


i should refuse to be either cowed by 
: the fenr of seeming ignorant, or 
| tempted by Hie hope of ] noting fur 
j specialists, into following their bud 
example without 1 Ikj r real though 
imtullicicnl tvrifer. 

Among article* Uaring on the 
question arc addle, umuck. Lor 
(sinister!, rausrwnv. harem, Hindu, 
Caliph, cmv, lljIkinH 1 !, morale), 
moujik, moswilmao, & hum dc 
(picric. 

differ, In the sense Or different, 
exhibit ii difference, ih followed only 
by from, not by irrfA. In llic mum 
Amr a difference of opinion, express 
dissent, dispute, it is followed usually 
by loth, but MKjn.inMW hv front. 

dlTcrence. There it all the d. in the 
world behi rrn dunrtng the public by 
I * re ret diplomacy «t* varnji ng an the 
I tluy-Mir/ business if negotiation 
I from the hoHUiajis. Why, certainly ; 

> but was it worth wlalc to tell us so 
( obvious a furl t If the writer hud 

• put in a uot before either deceiving 
or earring, be would lutw told us 

i both something of value A what be 
i meant. See Illocjcaijtii;*. Differ- 
; cure so often tempt* to Hus parti- 
cuhr illogicality as to deserve 
bjxeiul mention. 

dlflcrtnl. Tlmt d. can only be 
followed by from & not by to is a 
Sttkrsti I ION*. Ned only is to ‘ found 
in writers of ull ngrs * (OEt)J; the 
: principle on which it is rejected 
j (You do not say differ to ; tlir/cforc 
cannot sav a. to) Involves » 
y A ill-defined generalisation. 
[ Is it all dcrivtttiver., or derivative 
i adjectives, or udjertjvcs that were 
i once participle, or actual partici- 
I pics, llml must conform to the 

• construction of their parent verbs t 
[ Jt is true of the Jaxt only; we 
I cannot say differing to ; hut that 

leaves d. out in the cold. If it is oil 
derivative*, why do we soy accord¬ 
ing, ngreeeWy. A pursuant, to t»- 
alructions, when we have to say this 
accords t citk, agrees with, or pursues, 
instructions? If derivative adjec¬ 
tives, why derogatory to, inconceimbi* 
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io, In roatrust with derogates from, 
not to be contrived by? If ex-parti¬ 
ciple adjectives, why do pleuses, | 
suffices, drfin, irte go each it*, own ! 
way, A yield pleasant to, suflicienl j 
for, A defiant of, me? The fact is ; 
that the objections to U. to, like ; 
tlrnir U> a\ kiisi: to, svurATMY for , . 
& compare to, an- lucre ]H(lanlnrs. 
This dyes mil imply Hint d. from i* 
wrong; on the conititry, it it. * now 
usual ’ (OEJJ) ; hut it i« only so 

Owing to the dead act made against 
d. to by mistaken critics, 
differentia. 11. -iV: m-c -ai\ -as. 

For synonymy xoc sic.n, 
differentiate 'makes -rn liable ; ace ; 
• Ahl.lt 1. 

differentiation. See -ciaiton, 
DIFFERENTIATION. Ill 'killing . 
with wards. the term is applied to 
the process by which two word* that 
cun be used Indifferently m two 
nii-ainapn heemne appropriated one 
to one of the incajiiiigs <t one to tl»e 
oLher. Among the ()KI>*rt ISIh-e. 
quotations* for spiritual A spirituous 
arc these two z—U out;/ not lure be 
improper io take notice of u wise & 1 
spiritual saying of this young /inner. * 
The GVrcA.t, iclio are a spirituous A ; 
wise people. The usHOcwtiiMi of ( 
each with vise assures us ratlur ! 
startlingly that a change law taken . 
dace in the meaning of spirituous; 
t A spirituul have now been appro- j 
printed to different eclKCf, A it J 
would be dillicult to invent u sen- i 
tenet: in which one would mean tlic ! 
•umc as the other; that is, differ¬ 
entiation is complete. In ii living ; 
language such differentiation is 
perpetually acting upon thousands j 
of words; to take a modern cx- \ 
ample, airship, when first used, ! 
meant any locomotive aircraft, j 
whether lighter or heavier than air ; I 
now, by differentiation from arro- 

S 'tane, it has been confined lo the 
ortner kind. Most differentiations 
are, wheo fully established, saver* 
of confusion A aids to brevity A [ 
lucidity, though in the incomplete j 
•stage there ia a danger of their 


actually misleading readers who 
lmvc not become aware of them 
when writers are already assuming 
their acceptance. Differentiations 
become complete not by authorita¬ 
tive pronouncements or dictionury 
Jiuth, hut hy being gradually adopted 
/n spcukmg A writings it is the 
busmcttH of all who cure for the 
language to do their part towards 
helping serviceable ones through the 
tuiigeruii* IlH-omplclC stage lo that 
m which they are of retd value. 
Thi n- on- many references through 
the book to this article. The matter 
jv. however, simple ia princjplr, the 
(htlkully l»cmg in flic details ; A all 
that need be done is to collect here, 
with miiiic elJisKilleution, u few 
Hiffcrcnlrated words, those about 
which informal ion is given in their 
places being printed hi small capitals. 

A. Words completely A securely 
differentiated adulteration A adul¬ 
tery ; apologue A upulogy. can A 
eon ; culrh & chase ; cloths A 
clothes ; eofjer A coffin ; coign A 
coin: conduct A conduit ; enmity 

A convoy ; cunt nine A Custom j 
courtesy A cuinsv; cud A quid | 
dnm A dome ; dr/rr A differ | PUO- 
MH XCTNI.NT A pronunciation; vice- 
queeii & rirrrcinc. 

It. Word* fully differentiated, but 
sometimes cunluunded by ignorunt 
or too learned writers accep¬ 
tance A acceptation ; alternate A 

ALTERNATIVE ; COXJL’RE’ & COll jUTC ; 

eosnsi'ANCi: A continuation ; de- 
riMrc A definitive ; doff net A DIS¬ 
TINCTIVE ; KSPU' 1 AL(IT) A SpCCUll - 

(ly); i.xei.i A excessively) ; 

historic A UIVTOlllCAL : IMMOVABLE 

A irremovable ; intense A intensive ; 
legislation A legislature ; loose & 
loosen (-ls vnuos); luxuriant A 
luxurious ; masterful A masterly ; 
Olympian A Olympic ; preciosity 
•Sc prrrioujfirw; proposal A Pro¬ 
position ; rough A roughen ; slack 

A SLACKEN ; transcendent A TRANS¬ 
CENDENTAL ; triumphal & triumph¬ 
ant ; villain A villein. 

C. Words in which an incipient or 
neglected differentiation should be 
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encouraged :— assay * ensat/ (vbs); 
COJJI'LACEVT A complaisant ; liE- 
nxTive & define itl ; derisive Sc 
i>j:iii*oky ; falsehood, falscne**, A 
jalrily ; FKVEJllMi A feverous ; ouli- 
& obluputy ; or ait ry A 
o]uufurness ; i*hofl**ihute A pro- 
/f«or*rt/«* j SFUlxl A spurt ; TRICK*V 
A frtYAy. 

D. 1Y orris in which si desirable but 
little rrcugiiucd (blkRutuiliuii is 
here advuctUctlarr & liable ; 
rUNSfiirKNCK A rw-vw/rwr# ; IN¬ 
CLUDE A rt>m/>rwe ; inuii h:kc\ci; 

A im/itfrrrwy; isr.ism.r. A ih- 
/anfrne : jt.sdakt, pennant. A ;«en- 
»w»; fcriRr A spurt \ siotcuv A 
tffory; that & Khiek. 

li. Words vamly asking for differ¬ 
entiation MMjci.iLirv & spentili;/. 
F. Hi fit rent udrd forms nwlk*ly 
made hi'hutihm fur spiritualism ; 
at ye for sty ; tyre foe tire. 
difficile. Sec French MonnA. 
dlffusable, -Ible. The first IS re- 
commended : see •am.*: 2. 
dig. Digged is archaic* ; dug should 
be used except when referemr is 
intended to some biblical or other 
known passage. 

digest. Pronounce the noun dl'jCst, 
the verb dlji st; see Noon A Venn 
ACCENT, 

digit has technical uses in nnntomy 
Ac.; us a men: substitute for finger t 
it ranks with Pedantic rumour. 
dignify. For mllexions see Yeans 

IN -IE &C., G. 

digraph. See Technical tf.»ns. 
due, dyke. The Grst is the right 
form. 

dilatation, -Latlon, -lataior, -later, 
-later. Tl>e forms dilation, dilator, 
are wrongly formed on the false 
Analogy of calculation, -lalor , Ac., 
in which -at* represents the Latin 
Ist-oonj. p.p. stem ; in dilate, unlike 
caleulale, the -rtf- is common to the 
whole Latin verb, of which the adj. 
lotus (wide) is a component. In 
surgical use the correct dotation Sc 
the incorrect -latar prevail. The 
simplest remedy is to keep dotation, 
but change dolor to dater, this 


(though not dation) being a legi¬ 
timate English formal mil. 
dilate male dalle ; see Mne u. 
dilatory. 1'nnmum.T dl'laterl. 

dilemma. The use of d. iu a mere 
liiHT word for dijJnuUy when the 
i|acktK4i of altenintnra dues not 
dc finitely arise is a M.irsiion *x- 
TUWIMN ; il should he used only 
alien IIk-cc is ii pair, or at least a 
<IH ini to number, nf inns Hint might 
he taken ju argument or action, Sc 
carh is unsatisfactory. Six* Peru- 
t\RKi:i> yemtsk Ai.rm.ti. 
dlletlante. 1*1. -a fproti. dr), 
dilute. Pronounce tin- ndj. dllOt, 
the verb riiluo't; tee PaktiCU'I.e® 
5 A. A i V. 

dim. For * dim religious light * see 

JuNl.l.lVAXT AM t SION. 

dimeter. See Technical trunk. 
dlmlnlshment is n Niudlekk va- 
want beside diminution ; it was 
domiunt for t*o centuries, hut is 
now occasionally used (Ireland it 
perhopn the only other tiurojxan 
country that has thrmti a d. in its 
inhabitant*), perhaps inadvertently. 
See ->UN A -NEXT, 
diminuendo. 1 * 1 . -os ; scp -oft}* 8. 
diminutive has a valuable technical 
■ease in grammar ; m gtnerul use 
(a d. child, puny, upple, house, note ) 
it is preferred to the ordinary word* 
tiny, snail, limited, Ac., chiefly by 
the PoLYHVLUABIC Hl HuUai.lt. 
dlngtiy, dingey. The flret Is best, 
dingo. PI. -oes; ace -o(E)a ], 
diocese, -«•». The right spelling is 
•esc, hut the pronunciation is usually 
weakened to -fs or -Is. For d. r 
bithoprie, A tec, tee see. 
dlpbtb-. Diphtheria, diphthong, & 
their derivatives, are sometimes mis¬ 
spell. Si very often mispronounced* 
tne first -h- being nealerted ; dlftb- 
>s the right sound, A dfpth- a vulgar¬ 
ism. 

diploma. The pi. is always * mas Id 
the ordinary senses (certificate of 
degree Ac.), though -mala lingers in 
unusual senses (Stats papsr Ac.) as 
an alternative. 
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diplomatist). The longer Knglish 
formalion is preferable to the un- 
Lncli'.h -mat. the pronunciation of 
which. though in furt simple (<11'- 
plomAI), kctiiui doubtful to those 
who na- not fumilmr with the word, 
diptych. Pronounce -Ik, 
dlrect(ly). 1. The right wlvt-rh in 
some context* (c.g. Ins sh until go A. 
to Vans. lo the foutiiaiit-hrad) in 
direct, not directly ; arc Iniiiio- 
matic -i.v. 

2. The cnnjuartionnl u*> of directly 

I I came d. I knot) i» <pnlc defensible, 
•ut ih thielly colloquial, 
directress, -txlx. See Fi.wisink 
l>KHl<iNATH»NR. All fe‘111. of llirfftor , 
>fmu is better, rf. uictatm ^; IkiI 
•irii h:iH n use hi geometry (pi. 
-Inert, Ht -THix). 
direful is u Ni.i.hu" \amast fi*r 
dire in sense. & hi formation in ImwiI 
on a false aimingy [dreadful). 

dirigible, -geable. Wide -giMr; 
ace -AUt.r. Z. 

dirty, vb. For inflevions m<- Yuma 
IN -IK Sec.. 0. 
disc. Her »ii»k. 

dbcernablo.-lble. The first islietler; 

■l“C -Alll.ll Z. 

disciplinary. The pronunciation 
dlslptiiifirt is recommended in yn ft- 
renec to dl'nlsdliuiri. vilndi is suited 
only for academic urticidulioo ; cf. 
CONTUMr.I.V. 

discobolus. 1*1. -If: mt -in. 
dlSCOto(u)ratJon. Sec llvnnxn »»k- 

BIVAT1V»». 

discomfit. There i* a Icrulenev to 
use this in too weak or indefinite 
a sense ( Ur//. ronrrious of pout back - 
sliding*, seemed rafAer discomfited). 
It is perhaps mistaken soinelinics 
for the verb belonging to the noun 
discomfort. It has nothing lo <iu 
with that, A means overwhelm or 
utterly defeat, 

discomposedly. Five syllables; tec 

•MU', 

disconnexion, -ctlon. Spell -non ; 

■CC -3UON. 

discontent. For ‘ the winter of our 

<J.' MC IHRKLKVAKT ALLUSION. 


j discord, discount, discourse. Accent 

■ the n rums on the lint, the verbs on 
the wtond kyllablea j ace Noun (c 
VERB ACCENT. 

discrete (separate, abstract, Ac.) 
should be amulcd dl'skret, not 
dKkrc't; the first is both natural in 
FngUah accentuation (cf. the op- 
posed lulj. concrete), & useful as 
distinguishing I he word from the 
j familiar diccrtct. 

discriminate, v., makc^-n«Afe; see 

-ABIJ. I. 

( discuss, used with wine, food, Ac., 

. ns object, may he classed with 
j Worn-out muorit. 

. discussable, -Ible. The first is rc- 
! cuJnimiwIrd ; «r -aiii.k ti. 

disenthrall 1), -alrncnu See kv- 

fNKALL, A -1.1.*, 

, disfranchise, not -lie: scc-i*<i:)(-ize. 
dlsgraceluL See Positive uuiu>». 
disgruntled). ‘Now chiclly lids.’ 
(tlb.l>): nxirt to words of l hi* kind 
: amount* Usually lo an admission 

j Dint one’* inalter u dull A needs 
enlivening. 

disguise, not •izt z sec 
J dlsgulsedly. Four syllable*; see 
. -n»cv. 

dlsgustlul uu* formerly common in 

• flic sense disgusting. but has now 
I wen m> far disphu-cd by that ward 
as to be u Nliiuliisk variant in that 

, sense. In the sense inspired Oy 
disgust (« d. curiosity) it i* tm- 

• objectionable, 

dishabille. Pronounce dl'snlie'l. 

' dlsUluslonUzc). It is a pilv that 
IIictc should be two fnrnw of the 
j verb. The first is recommended ; 
! disbud, discredit, discrown, disfigure, 
i dismast, give sufficient support for 

• the use of dis - before a noun in the 
sense ilrpriiz or rid of ; -izt is the 
refuge of the destitute A should be 
resorted lo only »n real destitution ; 

. A the verbal noun is undoubtedly 
! disillunonmcnt. 

i disinterested Ac. For the accent 

see 1XTI.M3T. 

I disjunctive. See Technical tcsbm. 

disk, disc. ’ The earlier St bettor 
; spelling is disk * (OEDX 
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dislocate. See -atable. 
dbtodgfe )meiit. Keep the ; aee 

Jl/lMiFMKNT. 

dlsm&L For * the d. (rimee' ae* 
SouaiyuET$. For comparison, »ce 
-EK & -KHT, 4 . 

dismission, the predecessor of dis¬ 
missal, has been completely dix- 
possessed by it, & must now be 
regarded us u NctUl.lsS Variant. 
dispatch, des-. The OKI) gives 
good reason* for preferring (Iij*. bee 
also Formal words. 
dispel means to drive away in 
diHcriiil directiom. A must have for 
object a word to which Unit xenw j* 
applicable (dark*#**, fear, cloud. sus¬ 
picions), A not, as in the following 
sciilcncc. n single indivisible thing:— 
lord Cumufitun cjjfdually tlia]>rllfd 
yesterday the suggest ifm that he re¬ 
signed Ote Presidency Oceanic he 
feared ... lie might dis-jHl the 
suspicion, or r<|>cl the suggestion, 
suspicion bong romparahlc lo a 
cloud, but Rii;(g«*stion to 11 missile, 
dispensable. For the sense Hal can 
be dispensed with, see -apt y. b. 
dlspersedly. lour syllables; see 
-ldly. 

dispiteous. See IllIYlVAf.M. 
displeasedly. A bud form; see 

-EDLY. 

disposable. For the *»on\c that can 
be disposed of, nee -abi.i. 1 . 
disposal, disposition. In some con¬ 
texts there is no clioiee {Uis -ifion is 
t nerciful ; The -cl of the empty bottles 
if a difficulty) ; in some either word 
may be used indiflcrcntJy {The 
money if at your -al or -t/ion); A in 
•ome the choice depend* upon the 
sense required {The -i lion of the 
troops is the way they arc slalioncd 
for Action Ac., A is general's work ; 
The -al of the troops in the way they 
are lodged Ac. when not being used, 
A la quartermaster's work). When 
doubt arises, it is worth while to 
remember that -iiion corresponds to 
dispose, Sc -al to rfijpore of. So The 
-itson of the books u excellent (they 
are excellently disposed, i,e. ar¬ 
ranged), but The -al of the books 


teas soon managed (they were soon 
disposed of. lx. either'sold or got 
out of tike w*v); The -ifion of the 
body is stiff (it is *1 1 Illy disposed, i.e. 
arranged), hut The ■al of the body 
priSY/t vnpttxsiblc (it could not be 
<tis|M*M*d of. ix. destroyed or eon- 
cm led). The trxtamrulartf •ilion of 
properly, i.e. the way ti i> disponed 
or urruuged by wifi, * JVir testa¬ 
mentary -uf of property, i.r. I lie w ay 
it js disposed of *»r t mi is I erred by 
will, describing the same net from 
diflrreut point»uf view, are mil ur idly 
used wii hold much diMniuinaliun. 
’J'lie Aumr is true of id wirV -of or 
•ilion \ hut m I Jijh |un:mU -tit in 
now much comnmiirr, just us Vou 
may dispose ij the mviiry as yon 
jdeusr is now commoner than i’ou 
may t/ivpore it. 

disproved, -en. The Unt is recom¬ 
mended ; mv l'uovi.. 
disputable. Amtil dl'sputold, not 
dlsjuVUlhl ; M T ItM l^siVl. ACCENT. 
dissatksGedly. A bad form; see 
-LD1.V. 

disseise, -tt, disseisin, -zin. Spell 

-te, -sin ; see m.i/.i.. 
dissemble, dissimulate. There in no 
clear line of distinction txluivii the 
two. Dissemble is the word in 
ordinary use, A; (lie other might have 
iKTisbed n* u .Niajii.i.w variant, 
but has perhaps hn u kept in being 
because it is, unlike diweutblc, pro¬ 
vided with u nm|M(i/a.*iiAntofiOft), & 
a contrasted verb (stwiuhrtr), A ii 
more convenient for use in con¬ 
nexion with these, 
disseminate makes -liable, •tor ; ace 
-able J, -OR. 

dissimilation. See Technic al 

TEH SIM. 

dissimulate, dissipate, dissociate, 
moke -table, -pable, -ciubie ; net 
-able 2. 

dissociation. Sec -ciatidn. 
dissoluble, dissolvable. 1 . pro¬ 
nounce di'soluuU, dkulvebl. 

2. Dissoluble ia the eatablithcd 
word, A may I* used in all scnac* ; 
but distokable often represent* dis¬ 
solve wbco it roe&nj make a aoiution 
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of in liquid (sugar t> -ruble or -uble 
in xcater), & sometime* in other 
senses (« Clumber -uble or -table at 
the Minister's will) ; wc -ajsj.k 2. 

dbiolute, -uUon. For pronuncia¬ 
tion ICC Lf. 

dissolve. Pronounce dlxfc'Iv. 

dissyllable. Omit one r; «t 

D)SVJ1,Alll,». 

djslendable, -dlble, -slble. The Orel 

is iceummcnded ; m-c -Ann; 2 . 

distich. I’ruiMHiuw -Ik ; fur mean¬ 
ing we •HTIC'IT. 

dlStlld). The modem form is -it ; 
BCC -1.1.-, 

distinction, ius a Lm:ntnv cm no* 
wom>, in, like charm, otic uf IIhm* on 
which they full hack when tlwy wish 
to convey that a style is meritorious, 
but huve not lime to make up their 
minds uiion I lie prenw nature of its 
merit. They might perhaps defend 
it ns uil elusive iiiunr for an elusive 
thing : but it is ralhrr an umbiguous 
panic for liny of several llnrigR, & it 
is often doubtful whether Jt is the 
noun representing <ii<U active (mark¬ 
edly individual). distinguished ( nobly 
impressive). c Ustiuguc (noticeably 
wclJbrcd), or even distinct (concisely 
lucid). A few quotations follow ; 
but the vagtirnciu of the woid can¬ 
not be brought out without longer 
extracts than arc admissible, & the 
reuder of reviews must Ik- left to 
observe for himself 1/js character 
<fr lAni of Ai l i cife are sketched rath u 
certain d./She wont* any cammvn- 
p tact method of nor rat ion. but if she 
achieves a certain d. of treatment in 
the process, she detracts enormously 
from the interest of her story./The 
book is written with a d. [sore in the 
matter of split infinitives) unusual in i 
ouch works./Sot only is distinctness 
from others not in itself d„ but dis¬ 
tinctness from others may often be the 
very opposite of d., indeed a kind of 
vulgarity./Despite its length, on m- 
cHtialion to excessive generalization. 
& an oeeanonal lack of stylistic d. 
verging upon obscurity, this book is a 
ttmarkabU pieet of literary criticism. 

tbtinotlv# mean* serving or wed to 


discriminate , characteristic, so called 
by way of distinction. But it is often 
misused (cf. KitiriMTIVB, ALTER.VA- 

tivj.) for distinct (The refugees at 
length ceased to exist ns a d. people./ 
Distinctively able, d- valuable . On the 
other hand distinctively would have 
been the upproprmle word In The 
jStr/.v* name of Edelweiss toill be given 
tv the village, the houses having the 
high-pitched roofs d other features of 
uinlmrlly Stem architecture ); & 

MinielliiK-B for distinguished (Daring 
a tong public life he served the interests 
of his da** veil in many d. jmsitivns.J 
Mr Klilgaard, Mr Ihchard iShndcl, 
Miss Jean Sterling Macktnlay ,... <1; 
a number of other d. people). 
distinctly, in the sense really quite, 
is the badge of the superior |>erson 
indulgently recognising uncxi>ectcd 
ineril in something that wc are to 
understand is not quite worthy of 
his notice ‘.—The ejfccl as the pro¬ 
cession careen through the streets of 
Merlin is described as d. interesting’/ 
Quite apart from its inslrucliic cndca- 
rxiurs, the volume is d. absorbing in its 
dealing with the romance of banking. 
distingue. Sec Fiicscii WORDS, 
distrait, -ta. Sec French woods. 
Use -uit of males {-d>, -aite of females 
(-it); of tilings ( expression , air , 
mood, answer, Ac.), -ait ulwuys. 
distributive (in grumraar). See 
Technical terms. 
disyllable, dEss-. The (intis better; 
the double s is due to French, in 
which it served the purpose of pre- 
fmial the hard Bound (s, not x); in 
Enghsb the prefix is dt-, not dio-. 
ditto. PI. -os: ire -o(e)s 3. 
diurnal should not now be used io 
the Bciii* of daity, i.c. recurring every 
dov, though that was formerly one 
of it* possible meanings; in modem 
use, (1) when opposed to nocturnal it 
means by day, (2) when opposed to 
annual Ac. it means occupying a day. 
diverge). The two word* are the 
same, but differentiated in ipdllng, 
pronunciation, A #en»e, divers (dl- 
Vn) implying number, & tkverm 
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(diver's) difference ; cf. severat & | whether by ilwelf or in conjunction 
t-urioiM, frtdi of which has both | with a*, so, it, which, &i\, mstead 
i>ciucN without diOcrcnliution. of u verb of which some purl bus 

occurred previously, m u convenient 

diversify. For inflexions see Vxuu* ' A* (-stubiiklud tdioiu ; but it lu»* 
jn -it Ac., 0. 1 often lr.nl m-uKs. 

dlien. For df-, ill-, sec ueuukn’. a. That do not msk to see the Act uf 

do. 1. Did subjunctive. 2. I/o , I'JUA break dtnvft, vs brrr.b dmi'U it 19 
have . 3, Do us substitute. bound to do ; uiiut cilhci break down 

1. For did us hi Did I believe it. tl or do. 

would kill me sec Sdojumtivia. li. ttreat Britain if faithful to her 

2. Do have. Protest* arc common agreement*t wkcu she find s uu adnan- 

against the use of do us un auxiliary • /«-c in doing %n. It ought t» Inwe been 
to Amir. It is, however, oflcii icgi- ' satisfying to the young yuan, d? so, 
timulc, M in Did the Unman women \ in a manner of speaking, it did. Do 
hare votes t] Do yon have Coffee for j Ac. imi'l nut In- mj laid ill rd for U 
break-fax! f ; Savages do not have ' eopulidivr be A it* compli mini. 
toothache ; lie did not have to pay : ! c. .la lu the tjufstnn h heftier ahJJi- 
t did not hare my hair cut. in most ca ul *<r inrncii ns to the fund uf b,nbt, 
of these the simple hud or have is ' Ike author feel* bound to reply that u-e 
disagreeably formal, <1 in the coffer \ Jn unt./.ttthoHgh nothing l» saidm In 
example Have you coffee '( could : Cabinet rank bnug uxuKiulcd with the 
only mean In then; any to make the , two offices, it may be assumed that 
drink with Y. The objection should , both do so./Thc htte of • Dun ' is note 
be limited to sentences hi wluch the j applied promisewiusly throughout 
reference i* to a single occasion or ! Spam i rry much ns ter do the mean- 
iustunec L also the sense of Aar* in ' i ngfess drxigauiuisi of ' Esquire './It 
possess or something near it; thu may justly be mid. us Mr rant doc*. 
rule allows the examples given above • that . . ,/Son.e of them wrote asking 
(the first three escaping by one loop- j to be ret*stated, tikith nr did./Defer- 
hole, & the lust two by the other), I euee. to u ra* also made by Lord 
& condemns the following In j (Vmr ; in doing so he said , . ./The 
Lanarkshire, although I do vol have ' Sjieakcr iuid it ought tv be withdrawn, 
any statistic*, thousands of forctf>nef$ i it- .1/r King did so ut oner./It seems 
are settled.,/Mr Bareli rear dining reasonable that tome k ind nf guarantee 
with some friends , one of whom did \ should be gam ; at all n-cuh it would 
hot have all his wits about him./ : be voliltc to do xo./A large number 
Counsel said the appellant took steps 1 hod been grudgingly supported by 
to have herself arrested, therefore she ntataxs who uould nwc cease to ao 
did nof have any malicious intent./ t so./lYhy aas it not pushed to a oic- 
They didn't even have the grace to larioux conclusion in the House of 
cover their refusal with an excuse, i Lords, where the party hud the power 
The admissibility of does hiae in the , to do so 7 Unless the subject A the 
following will depend on whether | voice of do will be the same u those 
a turbot & the fish mam a particular • of the previous verb, it should not be 
turbot the man wus watching, or any j used ; but transgression of this rule 
turbot ;—7/e had been struck with \ result* sometimes m llogrant blun- 
the detailed resemUanca obtaining , dcr*. a* in the first two or three 
between the maHAngs of a turbot's examples, A sometimes merely in 
skin it those of the gravel on which it what, though it offends against 
toy ; tfc he asked himself the question idiom, is (bine* do so means strictly 

—Was this a mere coincidence, or act thus) gremmaticaHy defensible, 
does the fish have the power of con- d. The dissolution which %to* forced 
trolling the colour pattern t ■ upon the country was deliberately done 

3. Do as substitute. The use of da, ! so as to mid giving an adv a nta ge to 
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(Ac Unionists./The ambassador gat* 
them alt the assistance which the 
Imperial nature of his office made it 
obligatory upon him to da./We have 
got to wake a commission in the 
Territorial force fashionable , the 
right thing for every gentleman to do./ 
To inflict upon them selves a disability 
which one day they wiU find the 
mistake <fc folly of doing, la these 
example* du i.n in grammatical rela¬ 
tion to a noun (dissolution, a»ns- 
tance, commission, disability) that in 
only n Nuhonhnntr part or I Ik: im¬ 
plied! whole {the forcing of a dissolu¬ 
tion, the giving if assistance. the 
holding of a emomission t the inflicting 
of a disability ) Co wluih alone it is 
in logical relation; we du not do 
n dihNolutioii, a commission, Ac. 
Tlicw scnhnrm, however, in which 
do in a iTimsitive verb meaning per¬ 
form, art' mil properly cxumphb of 
the sulistilub* do ; but the mist akin 
in them arc due to the mllueiuv of 
that idiom. 

do (the musical note). I'l. dos ; bee 
• 0 ( 1 ;)* 3. 

dost. See non:. 

docile. The OKI) pronounces cJO'sll 
or U&'sll, with prvfrieiiif to the lirsL. 

doctor. See vn\ sician. 

tfOCt(Ojress. It is it sciitnw incon¬ 
venience that neither ftjrm (-tress 
would be I he liciici) lias been 
brought into »nv hut facetious use 
a* n prefixed title; the device of 
Inserting a 4'Jirjstmn name after 
Doctor (Dr Mary Jones) in clumsy, 
& some Limes (Dr lively 11 Jones) in* 
effectual. See Fcuisixu pkmuna- 

TlONtf. 

doctrinal. The accentuation d&k- 
trlual it recommended ; sec Fau»l 

QUANTITY. 

document It is sometimes for¬ 
gotten that the word include* more 
than the parchments or separate 
papers to winch it is usually applied ; 
a coin, picture, monument, passage 
in a book Ac., that senes us evi¬ 
dence, nmy be *1 d.. A the following 
remark on ' JM. illustrative of tI m 
C ontinental Reformation 1 is ab¬ 


surd ;—Jt is a collection not only (as 
I the title implies) of dd. t but also of 
I pnjxogrs from boohs «£• letters. The 
phrase human d. is more than a mere 
metaphor. 

. dodo. 1*1. -or* ; see -o(k)h l. 
doe. See ItAUT. 

do(€)sl. In modern, though not in 
older, use the auxiliary has dost only, 
A the mdc jhi idcnL verh doext only. 

; dogged. See -lk L -lkt, 4. 
t doggy, -le. Sec *m\ -ir, -y. 

I dogma. I’l. -wifi.t, formerly -mala \ 
sre Latin ru'HAis. 
dolly, dolley, doyly. The hm is the 
OKI) spelling. 

dole* far nlente. Sec llAmico 

ORNANI.VTS, 

dole, grief. Sec RnvtVAt.s. 

! dolichocephalic, -ous. See -ce- 

! niAi.u . 

| domain. I*or synonymy see mj:ld. 
j Sec also ih.mi.nm:, 

Domesday, dooms-, f). Hook in spelt 
i Domes- but pronounced dinino-; clse- 
| a here the spelling is dooms-. 

domestic, u., though it survives in 
' legal A !< I her formal use, in Puis an¬ 
tic ni yul'K, A os a GexTEELlsM, 
has been sugicrscdcd for ordinary 
' purposes by srnimf taken in a 
limned sense. Such losses oTtiilfec- 
I enliulion may l>e regretted, but 
usage is irresistible. 

; domestical, makes -eaWc; tee 
\ -AUL£ 1. 

j domesticity. Tlic OLID [irouounoes 

’ du- ; we l-Al.Si: QUANTITY. 

dominate makes -tiaOlc; sec -adle 1- 
I domino. 1 * 1 . -ora; see -o(r.)a 1 . 

don, vb. See Formal woiids. 

I donate is • chiefly U.S.'-OKD. It 
I is u Uack-v-okmation from dona¬ 
tion i—lte recriitlu donated a litejor 
j the proposed Hindu CnwmUu. 
donation. See Fossul woods. 
dossier, Frunouncc db'syer. See 
■ Fbiincb words. 

; dost. See uo{e)st. 

I dot |dowry). See French words, 

5 dote, doatl Spell dole, 
i double. The common nuotation 
( blacbrth. IT. i. 83) Is - make assur¬ 
ance double sure ' (not doubly). 
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DOUBLE CASE. An ex-pupil oj 
Verrall t . . . cannot but recoil Hie 
meets *m Halts of mind that he 
posseiscd — or, wore truly, jtossessed 
him —*« attending I'crrair s ledum. 
Here Utal is ilrst objective A then 
subjective ; see Casks 3U4, tuaT 
rch pr., & which. 

DOUBLE CONSTRUCTION. They are 
at\n entitled to prevent the smuggling 
oj alcohol into the Sinter, He to rriiM>n- 
uhle assistance from other conn I net 
to that end. * Entitled to nrcvrnt 
[iiiNn.] ... & to assistance [noun]' 
is a dnoj(c ol a kind discussed ib 

SWAlTINO HOItsL.H. 

double entendre i* the established 
English form, it lias brm in common 
uw from the sowilmilli century ; 
the modem ul tempt to correct it 
into double entente suggests ignor¬ 
ance of English rather tlun know¬ 
ledge of French; ef. A j/olhianck. 
Sm* Fbbmcti wow**. 

DOUBLE PASSIVES. The point it 
sought to be eiudcd: monstrosilun of 
this kind, which are us KpuUn to 
the gnuntnanuh iu to the stylist, 
nerhap* spring by false analogy 
from the superficially similar type 
been in The man was ordered to bt 
that. )iut tin.- simple forma from 
which they arc developed nrc du»- 
bimihirTI k*v ordered the man to 
be shot, hut They lock to node the 
point; wherein man I* one member 
of the double-barrelled object of 
ordered , i/oint is Uie ui>j«-t not of 
seek at all. but of rjade ; tlierr/ore, 
whereas man cun Ik* made subject 
of the passive was ordered while its 
fcllo w-member is deferred, point can¬ 
not lie made subject of the fiuadve 
is sought, never buying licen in any 
sense the object of seek. 

To use this clumsy & incorrect 
construction in print amounts to 
telling the reader that he i* not 
worth writing readable English for ; 
M speaker may find himself com¬ 
pel led to resort to it because he 
must not stop to recast the sentence 
be has started on ; but writers have 
no such excuse. Some of the verb* 


must maltreated io this way art 
attempt, begin, desire, eadcatour, 
i*i«. nleiul, propose, purpose, seek, 
& threaten; a kw examples fol¬ 
low ;—-\oti that the whole is at¬ 
tempted to be systematised./The mys¬ 
tery wus assiduously, though vainly, 
etuktnoured to be dismvnfi./The 
darkness oj tin house (forgat ten to be 
opened, though tf teas lung since duu) 
yielded to Ute glare/So greater thrill 
out be hoped fi» be enjoyed jConsider¬ 
able support u'i« nuinogrd to bt raised 
Jor \V al demur./ The com m i s s ion ers 
proposed to be up pointed nib gicr 
their whole tunc./Such questions as 
Pvtycrbonk Un iswHtk the Max* Vest¬ 
ments, now threatened tu be authorita¬ 
tively revived, huie lo be decide d. 

• doubt(ful). It contrary t«* idiom 
: t» begin Uir d;uw (but ilejaiub, oil 
these with that instead of the usual 
. whrther, cmuoL when I In sentence is 
negative (/ Jo «nf doubt. . .; There 
'■ it no doubt . . .: it won never doubt- 
J jul . . .) or interrogative {/hi you 
I doubt.. .t: Is there any doubl... f; 
I Cum it be doubtful . .. fj. Kv« a a in 
i such •cnlcjirr* u father is MunHiitiC" 
I IwIter (/ do not doubt whether / have 
a head on my shoulders), but rule* on 
that point on needless ; the inixLikC 
aguiust wlueh warning is required is 
tin* use of that in iifljrmutivv state¬ 
ments. It is especially common 
{probably from failure lo deckle ill 
lime between doubt & deny or dis¬ 
believe, doubtful 6: false), but equally 
wrung, when tlic clause is placed lic- 
Umdoubftful)uulFH(i of in tlic normal 
' order. Whether should have l*en 
I used in :—// vus generally doubled 
l' that France wuuM permit the use oj 
\ her port./1 mwl be allowed to doubt 
i that there is any class a*o deliberately 
omit . . ./That the movement is as 
purely industrial a* the leaders claim 
may be doubted./So afraid oj men's 
moium a* tn doubt that anyone eon 
be honest./That / have been so misled 
is extremely doubtful./Thai Mr Hen- 
net l would, or even could, write an 
uncompromisingly tad story we art 
inclined to doubt./ 2t is very doubtful 
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whether il mu ever at Duiulaffnage, 

dc still mare doubtful that il came 
from Ireland.; Thai hit army, if it 
retreats, will carry with it alt its guns 
we arc inclined la doubt. 
doubtless, no doubt, undoubtedly, 
Ac. lloubtlrn A tip thmt/l have been 
weakened In sense till they n» longer 
convey certainly, but either proba¬ 
bility (You have doubtless nr no doubt 
heard the news) or concession (.Vo 
doubt hr mean/ welt enough ; It is 
doubtless very unpleasant). When 
real conviction nr mind knowledge 
on the sjieiikcr's part is In Ik- ex¬ 
pressed, il niubt Is- by umloubtetllii. 
without (a) doubt, or lifti<md a doubt 
(lie was undoubtedly guilty). 
douceur. See Ksi.nih nouns, 
dour. Pronounce duor, not dour, 
douse, dowse. The OKI) gives 

-Tear for the verb concerned with llic 
divining-rod (so dowser, dowsing-rod, 
Ac.), A -use fur the oilier vriII or 
verbe. 

dOW. See unoiv. 

dower, dowry. The two words, 
originally the name,lire di rTererllinlist 
in ordinary literal use, dotvrr I sing 
the widow's life share of lu-r lius- 
bund'e property, A dnssrry the por¬ 
tion brought by a bride to her bus- 
bond ; but in poetic or other ornn. 
mental use dower has often the sense 
at dowry ; A ellhrr is applied figu¬ 
ratively to talents Ae. 
doyen. See iiean. 
dozen. See Collectives b. 
drachm, drachma, dram. Drachm 
was the prevalent form in ull senses ; 
but now the coin is almost always 
drachma, the indefinite small quan¬ 
tity Is always dram. A dram is not 
uncommon even where drachm is 
still usual. In apothecaries' A avoir¬ 
dupois weight. Pron. drachm drftm, 
drachma dr&'kma. 

draft, draught. Ac. Draft is merely 
a phonetic spelling of draught, but 
some differentiation has taken place. 
Draft bos ousted draught in hanking, 
& to a great extent in the military 
•cose detachment) ; It is olio anal 


in the sense I make) rough copy or 
plan (a good draftsman is one who 
drufts Hills well, a guod draughtsman 
one who draws well). In all the 
other common senses (game of dd., 
uir-eurreut, slap's displacement, beer 
on d., bend of d., haul of lull. dose, 
liquor), draught is still the only rc- 
eugmr.cd British form ; in l-’.S. draft 
is much more w idely used. 

dragoman. The pi. is correctly 
-mans, A usually -wren ; fur choice 
between tin in set- Didacticism. 
draughtswoman. See Keuini.se 
ukmonatjonx. 
draw. Sit- Fommai. wolds. 
dread tuL See -t.it A -est, 4. 
dream. The ordinary past A ti.ji. 
is dreamt (-Cml); dreamed (-cum) is 
j preferred in poetry A in impressive 
• contexts. See alto -t A -lin. 

■■ drlb(b)let. Driblet is Ixitli the usual 
i A (f. ohs. vb drib + let) the more 
| correct form. 

drink lias past tense drank, p.p. 
drunk ; the reverse uses (fheg drunk, 
have drank) were formerly not uo- 
usual. but ure now blunders or 
conspicuous urelmisms. 

droll- For synonymy see jocose. 
dromedary. Vmnouncc drbm-; the 
abnormal drGtn-, though pul first in 
I be OJSD, is not likely to resist the 
influence of the spelling. 

drunkfanl. The difference, os now 
established, is complex. Drunk is In 
predicative use only, or at least 
is unidiomatie os an attribute; 
Trodden into the kennels as a drunk 
mortal (Carlyle ; ef. the normal 
/ met a drunken man) is either 
affectation or an emphasizing, which 
should have been otherwise effected, 
of the distinction between mortal 
now the worse for drink (drunk) A 
one often the worse for it (drunken). 
Drunken is the attributive word, 
whether the meaning is note tn drink 
or green to drink or symptomatic Ac. 
of drunkenness (f saw a -eti man : 
A lazy -rn lying ne'er-do-weel ; Hit 
-en habits): it may be used pre- 
dieatively also, but only ia the sense 
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given to drink (cf. lit trcs -en it dis¬ 
solute with lie t vas drunk <f- incapa¬ 
ble) ; lie was -en yesterday is con¬ 
trary to modern idiom. 

drunken. Sec -er A -kst. 4. 
dry Ac. The spelling in some de¬ 
rivatives of dry & other adjectives A 
verba of similar form (monosyllable* 
with y a* the only vowel) is Jjsput- 
able. The prevalent forms for dry 
are, from the adjective drier, driest, 
drily, dryness, dryish, & from the 

verb dryer. }. The other adjectives 
are four only— shy, tly, spn/, & ary. 
Much the most usual spelling for 
these is with p throughout— skyer, 
shyest, shyly, shyness, shyish ; tills 
should tic made invariable for them ; 
& it would be well if dryer, dryest, & 
dn/ty, could be written also : but 
■iuce dry is the commonest word, A 
its preference for the < is undoubted, 
the inconsistency will probably con¬ 
tinue. 2. With the agviil-uuuua in 
-rr consistency might more easily Iw 
attained ; dryer, prevalent in tech¬ 
nical use (oil-painting, pottery, Ac.), 
should be corrected to drier. The 
other verbs arc eleven— cry. fly. fry, 
ply use, ply bend, pry, shy slurt, 
sAy throw, sky, spy, try. An agent- 
noun may be wanted for any of 
these; three of them form such 
nouns in which the i is invariable— 
crier, pliers, A frier (legal)-— ; those 
in which spelling varies— drier, flier, 
trier (frying-pan), shier (shying 
horse)—os well as those of which 
the existence is doubtful [priers or 
spiers upon others ; a skier of cricket- 
bolls ; a plier of the oar ) should be 
assimilated to crier, A the y forms 
should be dropped. See also Ve r bs 
is -tE Ac., 6. 

dual(lsUc). Both words arc of the 
learned kind. & better avoided when 
such ordinary words as two, twofold, 
twin, double, connected, divided, half- 
eb-half, ambiguous, will do the 
work 7*Ae skirt was dual (divided), 
it rather short./Dual (double) «e»er- 
ship./The dual (connected) questions 
of ; abnormal places * A a minimum 
wage would bring about a deadlock./ 


The Government is pleased with the 
j agitation for electoral reasons , but does 
| not desire >1 to be loo successful ; the 
| reason for this duatislie (half-A-half) 

■ altitude is that... S»r I'Ofl- LASttm 
) TKCflXlCAUllKH. 

: dubbin(g). Spell will) -g ; it is 
• from dub smear with grease. A 
J parallel to binding, nusoniug, Ac. 
dubiety. Pronounce dAhl'III; see 
Fai.sk vcantitv. For d. A rfoufcf, 
see Wok hi Mi A htvuhii wojtns. 
ducat. 1’mnounve dii'knl. 
duck. For pi. sec Cuu.ixtives 4. 
due. ruder the influence of Ana- 
1 .CK.V, due to is often us*-rl by the 
illiterate as though it had passed, 
like owing to, inlo n mere compound 
|.rc|>csilion. In all the cxuinplrs 
below owing would stand, but due, 
which mu»t like ordinary participles 
A adjectives be nlInched to a noun, 
Sc not to u notion extracted from 
a sentence, is impossible : it is not 
; the horse, the rooks, he. the artirles, 
. or l«o*twithicl, that arc due, but the 
failure of the movement, the dis¬ 
trust of the rooks, A so on :— The 
old trade union movement is a dead 
horse, largely d. to the iucompetenep 
of the leaders./Hooks, probably d. to 
the fact that they are so often shot at, 
hiac a profound distrust of man./D. 
largely to his costume, he suggested a 
respectable organist./Some articles 
have increased in price, d. to the 
increasing demand./As an c sample 
1 take the name of JjOSbaUhiel, surely 
a beautiful sound, ± in my case not 
d. to pleasant memories, as 1 have 
never been there. 

duet(t), quartatfta), Ac. The forms 
recommended ore (*do), duet, (trio), 
quartet, quintet, sestet, septet, octet, 
nonet. 

Duldnaa. The right accentuation 
is ddlslnS'a (•« verse* in Don 

HtsuoU). 

dul<l;ns§0, fuKDoes*. Use -U-, u la 
all other words in which -ness follows 
-U ( chiUness . droUnest, illness, nuB- 
ness, shrillness, smallness, stillness, 
wellness, Ac.) j see -LL-, -U, 4. 
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dum(l>)foujJd(er). Write dumbfound ; 
it is probuWy dumb*confound, 
duodecimo. See folio. 1*1. -os; 
ace -it(Kfs 0 . 

duologue is a bad formation, but 
then- urr diJllculLica in the wax- of 
making a good one ; dyohgur, wliirh 
is belter only in one respect, ir» indiv 
tingimhublc in sound from tbnhgur \ 
dilogy cun diets with trilogy A tetru- 
logy ; diltohgue suggest* ditto ; Ui- 
loytiy after sohlot/uy is less bad thnii 
duologue lifter monologue. The 1 k*j» 1 
course in to get along n» wrll us may 
be with dialogue, duet, A prriphnxM.s ; 
barbarous formation is (M-euliurly 
bud in word* that an* designed wily 
for the use of the educated, 
duplex. For plural sec *w, -ix, 2. 
durance, durasfc). 1. Durance 
now means only the state of la-iiig 
In eonnuenicnt, is n pun ty ilrrura* 
tivc word, A is ran* except in thr 
phrases in durance, in durance rile — 
Hu* latter a 13 vrri:nr.n ornament. 
Duress meufn the application of 
constraint, which may or may not 
take the form of citnlinrtarul.' to r 
person ; it is chielly in legal use, 
xvith reference to nets done under 
illegal compulsion, & is communist I 
in tlU’ phrase under duress. 

2. The (JlSf) prefers the k|m King 
duress A the nrerntuation cliirfc's. 
durst. See dawk. 

duteous, dutiful. The second is the 
ordinary word : duteous (a rare 
formation, exactly paralleled only 
in beaufrouj) i« kept in bring beside 
it by its metrical convenience (six of 
the seven Oi£l) quotations nre from 
vent), A wlirn used in prtise has 
consequently the air of a Pcjeticisu ; 
see also plenteous. 
dutiable. For such forms see -abix 4. 
duty. For synonymy sec tax. 
duumvir. PI. *wrs, mrcly •nrf. 
dwarf. For pi. sec -vfJd). 
dwarten. Sec -en verbs. 
dwell, in the arose have one’s abode, 
has been ousted in ordinary use by 
fire, but survives in poetic, rhe¬ 
torical, & dignified use ; see Work- 
KKO A STYLISH WORDS. 


dyarchy. Sec djakldy, 
dye makes dyeing as a precaution 
against oun fusion with dying from 
die; ct. frngcing){impinging. Sec 
Verbs in -IE Ac., 7. 
dynamic;a!). Uolh words dale 
from the liilh c. only, A -ic tends to 
become jnoro A -ical lens common ; 
the only use in which -icaf wcins 
preferable is as the- adjective <»f 
fynomift (' 1 £qI principles ; an ab¬ 
stract -i ml pro/MMUU'un). See -jc(al). 
dynamiter, -lard. I'm* - cr. 
dynamo. PI. -os ; w e -o(i;)s a. It 

is li L'lUTAlIKO WORD (dljn<WKh 
electric much me). 
dyscnlcry. Pronounce df'sentri. 
dyspepsia, -sy. The word was for¬ 
merly anylii but -sin is noxv 
usual. 

E 

each. 1. Number of. A with, c. 

2. UmI i other. :i. JlcfA ccn r. 

1. Number. E. as subject is in- 
variably singular, even when fol¬ 
lowed by of (Una Ac.: IC. of the 
u heels has 12 snakes (not hour). 
When e. is no! the snhjert, but in 
apposition with a plund noun or 
pronoun n« subject, the verb (A 
complement) b invariably plural: 
The whirl* fcinr 12 spokes ; the 
whirl* e. hi nr 12 sjiohra (this latter 
order is bctler avoided) ; the wheels 
arc r. 12 -spakrrs. liut the number 
of n Inter noun or pronoun, A the 
eorn*s|mnding choice of a possessive 
odjcehve, dejx-nd u|»n whether e. 
stands before or nflcr the verb, A 
this lignin dc jk-ikIs on the distri¬ 
butive emphasis required. If the 
distribution is not to be formally 
cmnliasizrd, e. stands befotr the 
verb (or its complement, or some 
port of the phrase composing itl, A 
the plural number A corresponding 
possessive arc used H’r t. have our 
own nostrums (not hi* own nostrum, 
nor our mm nostrum) ; They are e. of 
them masters in their own homes. It 
the distribution is to be formally 
insisted on, t. stands after the vert 



E 

each. I. Number of, & with, r. 
2. Eurh Other. 3. /frfcivr» f. 

i. Number. E. us subject is in¬ 
variably hmguhir, even when fol¬ 
lowed by of them &v. : E. of the 
TiWfa has 12 #i»Arrs (not fcatvj. 
W hen t. it. not the subject, but in 
up|H>sitinn uillt a phirui noun or 
! pronoun n* subject. the verb (& 
ot implement) if. jnvuriubty plural: 
The wheels hate 12 */»©Ar# t.; thr 
wheels e, have 12 s)*ol.rs (this latter 
oflier is better uvwkil); the wheel* 
are e. IS-spaha*. But the number 
of « hit it noun or pronoun, & the 
corrojfomling choice of a possessive 
adjective, (lejictKl upon whether e. 
Blands before or after the verb, & 
this iiguin depend* on the distri¬ 
butive emphasis required. If tbe 
distribution is not to be formally 
cmnlwMrrd, r. stands before the 
verb (or its complement, or some 
part of the phrase composing it), A 
the plural number & corresponding 
possessive are used : Wee. nave our 
own noitmnu (not hi* own nostrum, 
nor our own nostrum); They are e. of 
them masters in their own homes. If 
the distribution is to be formally 
Insisted on, e . stands after the verb 




<4 complement) 4 is fo/imnd by 

singular nourw 4 the CORMpoUlliif 
pasar wives : u* are responsible e. 
for his own vole (also mwtinea, by 
confusion, e. for our own votes;. & 
sometimes, by double confUMon, 
e. for our own vote). The following 
forms ure Incorrect in various de¬ 
grees Brown, Jones, *t Ihbinson [ 
e. has a different plan./ You will go i 
€. yjour own waif. They have r. sonu- \ 
thing to stitj for himself., E. of Ihrse \ 
verses have fur Jed./Theft c. <>f them ' 
contain a complete story.'IVc ore 
master e. in his own house./duizot it 
Cneixly e. in their generation, went to 
school to the history of EngUuul to 

discover . . ./ The People's Idols 
mount, e. his liule tub, <£, brazen- 
throated. Oliver fiscs his nostrum, the 
one infallible panacea. \ corre¬ 
spondent informs tm- that in lltc 
hymn-lines (A. <& M. 28(J) 'Soon 
will you 4 I be lying E. within oar 
narrow bed * u«r Ii.u, Ixvn suhxti- 
tilted for the origimd his ; tlic cor¬ 
rector Jus been olffiided by ms of 
the common gender, 4 foiled t« 
observe that be It m restricted the 
application to married couples. 

2. Each other is now treated ns u 
compound word, the verb or pre- 

C sition that governs other standing 
fore r, instead of in its normal 
place, d* they fusle t. o , they sent 
presents to c. o.. being usually pre¬ 
ferred to e. hates the olherls), they 
sent presents e. to the other; t ); but 
the phrase is so far true to its origin 
that its possessive is c. other's (not 
others' ). 4 tliat it cannot be uvd 
when the case of other would be 
subjective o lot of old cats ready 
to tear out e. other's (not others' ) eyes ; 
we hntrw t, what the other wants (ant 
what e. o. wauls). E. o. is hy some 
writers used only when no more than 
two things art referred to. one 
another being similarly appropriated 
to larger numbers ; the differentia¬ 
tion is neither of present utility nor « 
based on historical usage ; the old 
distributive of two as opposed to : 
several was not e., but either; & 
either other, which formerly existed ■ 


beside e. ». 4 one another, would 
doubtless have survived if its special 
meaning hud bmi required. 

8. Udweene. J*W such expression* 
as ‘ (lure minutes b. c. scene ’ set 
BLTWUM. 

ear. Pronounce vf (not yc?). 
1‘ubbc readers of thr I.itunv ftw 
haiv heard with on* ear*\, jilruxr 
n«tc : the nuKleni loss nl the r trill 
in our innkn. cur curs a diHinilty for 
jnukm who not mminlxT to 
fttlctn* it pro hue fire 

earthen, earthly, earthy. Earthen 

is Mill in ordinary um* (see -i;n 
ADJ irmis) in 1 1n* sole sc/im' made 
vj rarth fritlur mmI or potting clay). 
Earthly lias t*o miw* only:—(1) 
belonging to this transitory u arid us 
opposed lo iK-nvrn or the futuie life, 
& ( 2 , iu negative con (eat) pruc- 
tuaUff existent or ifurumaUr by 
mortal man. Earthy mi-uns of tkt 
nature, or hmiug an admixture, of 
earth (soil, dn*ss, gross mulnnliMn), 
An earthen arntnil, rampart, pot. 
Earthly joys, fpaudtar ; Iht earthly 
paradise ; thnr ear Illy pilgrimage ; 
is three any airUdy u*f. naum, ii'.f; 
tvr no earthly conxidnuUon ; cf. the 
slang he hadn't an earthly fi.C. 
rlianer). An earthf/ precipitate form¬ 
ed m u f ew nunutex ; the ore is very 
earthy \ on upright man, but incur¬ 
ably inelly in lis virus it desires. 

earwig. A yeonng (see i:*nl is a 
pnmuoriulUiii sometimes heurd. 

easterly, northerly, southerly, wwt- 
erly. Chiefly used «l wind. A then 
metining east Ac. at thereabouts , 
rather from the eastern Ac. than from 
the other half of the horizon ; else only 
of words implying either motion, or 
position cmirrivxd as atlnined bv 
previous motion :— an easterly wind ; 
took a southerly course ; the most 
easterly outposts of western civiliza¬ 
tion. Not southerly (but soulA) 
aspect ; not the easterly (but east¬ 
ward) position : not the westerly (but 
uvj/J end of thr church ; not westerly 
(but twrtrr/i) a ays of thought. 

eaC The past is spelt ale (rarely 
eai) it pronounced « (wrongly fit). 
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tbuUUIon. Pronounce Cbui-, not 
£bD-. 

echo. PJ. echoes ; nee -o(r;)x 1. 
Gctolrcbsement, 6claL See f ur.sen 
w«>ki*s. 

economlc(al|. Tlic nouns rconanriex 
& economy having nearly parted com- 
mi tv (though I*<»l 11 i«n) JCconomx. 
ik( the Kind's I'rorlor, impede* full 
divorce), it is convenient llml each 
should have iU own udjt-clisc. Ac¬ 
cordingly. *#V is now iissncmli-d only 
with ccmmnuo., A* *iruf only urlli 
ccoiiomv : on rowonne rent ih one 
in the tlxing of which the l.iw> of 
supply A demand ha\c h.nl f»cc 
play ; an tfuimnuatl mil is ime that 
is tint extravagant ; in piucticc thr 
find ffciu-rullN means a rent md ton 
low (tor the landlord), A the wonid 
one mil too high {for the tcimnl). 
In ' the question of reonoiiue.il In Ip 
for Kiiksim liy Kililing her ^khU 
from this country the unmj; wold 
him Inx'll chosen, 
ecumenical. Siv a., u.. 

-ED & *D. Whrii occasion arises to 
ippend the -ed that means Jundng or 
prutdcled ttilh so-A-ko l« word* with 
unLnglish nmcl ternnnutimi* (-a, 
•i, -O, Ac.), 1 1 is host to mold tin- 
bitarrr iippcuruncr <»f -dCif Ac. A In 
write V : otic tdeo't/. ennui'd. mus- 
lachio'd ; a enmrTu'tl by standee . the 
wistaria'll trail*: « nchfmnia'd re¬ 
gion : for t"-pedigree'll families : the 
campanile d piazza : u Mnmi/-.vi/'d 
empire ; unci ne mu'd village* : full - 
aroma d coffee : u thanghut'd mi hr : 
ski'd mountaineers. Kvrn with 
familiar words in -o, us halo A dodo, 
the apostrophe •* jn-rhaps belter ; 
A- idraetl. aroinued, ennuiat, & such 
words, arc deliberately avoided be¬ 
cause they look absurd, 
eddy, vb. For inflexions sec Verbs 
in -in Ac.. n. 

«dge. For e.-6one see Arren-Dos t: 
for edgrvays. -wise, set- -viys, -wise. 
•dlQc*. Sec I'o.wrosm*:.*. 
edify. Fur niQi'xious see Verbs in 
•is Ac., 0. 

MUtnu. See Feminine designa¬ 
tions. 


-EDLY. An apology is perhaps due 
for ' setting out n stramineous sub¬ 
ject 1 «t the length this article must 
run to; but some writers ecrtumly 
need advlrr upon il (ll'ruiww dr girls 
staffed their needles while the Liberal 
lender'a wife d- daughter chatted in- 
JnrmrdlgXeith them). A- few have time 
for fin inductive process required, 
in drlaull of perfect literary midllKd, 
(o cstuhhsli Muiml rules. 
).\|M'|inj(ilts jII unfamiliar adverb** 
of this type (as ewbtii rasxrdly, bur oi¬ 
ly, mg shjiedtg. title rot i unit tf.butxHat- 
ly. puinrdty. arced!y) lay the maker 
njHii to a doiilijr «us(Ncmn ; he may 
Ik- Nmiui-nrsiisu (conscious, 
I hat is. of u dullness Lhat must be 
:iifillcinll\ relaxed) or he may he 
Hitting down the abnormal in the 
alwf lhat it is anmul (betraying, 
that i h, that Ins binary ear is at 
(null). 

*J Ik- lolltiHinj* IS offend as a fairly 
complete list of the standard words'; 
1heir lire soiik- hundred* of others to 
winch tin re j* no objection, but 
tbes** will stifLcc L> test doubtful 
form* by. Tlic list » m three parts, 
tin.1 adverb* from adject no* in -ed, 
secondly adverbs front cidjcctivc- 
tinini compounds in -ed, A bully 
adverbs fn>m true past participle*. 
I. belatedly , bentghtrdly, conceitedly, 
c rubbed ty*. crookedly* s drmentedly, 

. drnretHy •. doggedly *. jugged!y *, learn- 

• r til if*. wd.rf//y. ruggedly*, ruggedly*, 
sarreiUy. shllrdly, wickedly, tcrclch- 

■ rdty*. 2. -bloodedly [cold-b. At.). 

. -fashiunedhf** [oltl-f. Ac.), -handedly 

[open-h. Ac.), -headed!y (reremg-A. 
Ac.), -hrarlcdly (i;arm-h. &c.), -hum- 
on redly** (good-h. Ac.), -vnindcdly 

• (ubwiif-w.). - naluredly m * (ilt-n. Ac.), 
-sidedly [hp-x. Ac.). -Sighted/*/ (»A ort- 

i «. Ac.), -npiritedly (/otr-s. Ac.), 
\ - temperedly *• (ill-t. Ac.), -ttindedly 
! (hng-te. Ac.), -wittcdly (dsM. Ac.). 

3 (including some with correspond- 
i mg nepitive or positive forms in 
j equally or less common use, which 
need not be mentioned), abstractedly, 

■ admittedly, advisedly*, assuredly*, 

| mwrvffy*, collectedly, confessedly*, 
\ confoundedly, connectedly , constrain- 
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filly* t conrumrdly*, cvn fenledly, curt * 
I'lllif", decidedly, deject nil >j, thlight- 
ciHy. deservedly*, designedly*, <le- 
V'lltdly, di.%apjMitnU‘dly, diMmtemt* 
oily, disjoint titty, di*pirttediy, dis¬ 
tractedly, excitedly, fixedly*, guard- 
filly, heatedly, hurriedly**, judrJIy, 
thitrkcdly*, tnisguijrdly. perplexedly*, 
poiidcdly, pmjidxfdly*, repeatedly, 
reputedly, resignedly*, rfsinitncJly*, 
roohdly. statedly, u nub* dally, un¬ 
affectedly, unconcernedly*, undaunt¬ 
edly, uudUgutwdly*, ituilispulrdly, 
undoubtedly, unexpectedly, uitfngn- 
edly*, iihjoundcuty, nmut . rrupUdly. 
umtallj, unrei n • dtft*. iwnonlrdly. 

11 w.ll probably U- mlmiltiil by 
rwTVutu* t In*I I lie list i» made op 
wholly of words known l» U* m Dm- 
language ul read v A not having to 
Ik* manufactured, villi doubts about 
their right to exist* lor mhui* sjk-c-i.iI 
oicnsion. Most rcadei* will niliiui 
uls« that, Willie it i* physically 
possible to j»v nnv of llioso Murnd 
w 1 1lioul allowing n separate syllable 
t<i the -ed-. tli** only ones actually so 
pronoun* Hi by educated |4-rsou.H arc 
iJhmo with two stars : ft redly, lor 
.IlMutui*, demands its three sylUhhs, 
k unconcernedly its live. It will 
further be olm-mtl that nil but one 
(kurr tally) of Uir{l«(wliimd) words 
that Ump the extra syllable are in 
the part of the list containing what 
arc called punuynlhctir corniKmmK 
i.r. words of the type good-humour¬ 
edly. 

The upshot is that, ftmnng the 
hundreds of adverb* in -r dly that 
may suggest themselves as con¬ 
venient novelties, (I) thine that 
mr/sl sound the c cm* unobjection¬ 
able, c.g. animatedly, affendrdty. 
unstintedly ; <2) of those in which 
the e cun (physically) be cither 
sounded or bilriil none (with tbc 
exception of the rloMcw in X" 3 it 
4 below) ore tolerable unless the 
writer is prepared to have the e 
sounded ; thus the user of rowi- 
posedly, confusedly, diffirrtedly, ab- 
torbediy, St declaredly, will not resent 
their being given four syllables each, 
A they puss the test; but no-one 


| will wrile experienced!#, uccomplish- 
fdly, boredly, al.i/lcdly. of disenur- 
; ogedly, A ciibsrikt to I lie ctT« being 
n distinct syllable : they are there- 
; fore ruled out ; (:») hurriedly sng- 
I gesls that such Ichiiis us puU'iedhj, 
| u orrirdly, lantdly. fit notedly, & 
i slndirdly (fumi \eilw in luul'vnitcd 
! -a) are legitimate; (k) nurds in 
: anaet ruled -nrc, -anr, or -CT, fccclu 
lo lonu passablc tub (line in -edly 
; without the «\tin syllable, as max- 
rurally, injaralh/. p* ijuredly, lubtmr- 
•dly . luimpemlly, htniUrudly. the- 
ytierciily: imM two-sinned word* 
ni tlic mossI part of the standard 
list jiriswci lo tiiu> ikw r|i!u«n ; ( 5 ) 
imuh IiMin uiIts in •//. or Inun those 
in -bit. -tie. Ac., ns In idly. wtrjndly, 
tmntdrdly. puiztt dly, an cnriuiublc. 

1 TIk sc h 4 m Iusiojm nuiv tie eon- 
firm**! by empaling mane couples 
of posMble Wolds, ’l ake daunt!idly 
| .V datihiudlrj, dtpradnlly A deprav- 

• edly, dejrtl'dlif A dtptessrdly, 1 »/»«'«- 
I handedly A apm-armedly, admittedly 
. A wcncdlH, dispiritedly A dttmuycdly, 

• dt light edly A chtirnudfy. disgustedly 
’ A di\/thiixcdly. Tbc Homui wby tbc 
I hrst «»f each eouple ih |H*sib|e A the 
- M-eoml (exe* |»t lo tuivilly-buntcrw) 
j inip</?*wl.lr js Dial w*- iiislim-lively 
1 blimil; frr^in the rdxyllutili (urehiuc 

when pliMMlZiN ulhiw the e to be 
I kileiil) rxe*pt id eMnbJishcd words; 
1 eharmtiUy as a disyllabic is frit to 
j flout analogy. A a« o IjJKvlIahle in 
I « bezarrr flu si UP of the archaic k 
; tbc newfangled, 

educate nutki-srdartrWc-f see - adm: J). 
eduraiJoDfiDtst. -Sec -isr. 
educe. Ldunble 1* belter than 
| edureable ; »«-e -ABU- 2. 

Edy, -Je. See -i v. -n:. -V. 
eebllke. For the hyphen,oec -ljro. 

• effect, vl». .Vo Airrcn. 

: effective, eHeclual, efficoclouj, effl- 
i denL The «ordn all mean having 
1 efTcrt, but with different applico- 
; tioin A; certain often diiregurrlcd 
j sliu'lrs of meaning. Efficacious 
I apphm only to things (npcciully 
! now to DH-diunea) used for b pur- 
, pose, & DKBim tar t lo hoot, or 




usually having, the desired effect. 
Efficient uj>|*Iich to agent* of their 
action regarded as their* or (with 
more or km of |>cr»OHirication) to 
Instruments Ac., A mrum capable 
of producing the desired effect, uot 
incompetent ur unequal to a task. 
Effectual applies to action oimrt 
from the agent, A rncuns not fulling 
•hort nf tin* complete effect aimed 
at. Effective applied to the tiling 
done or to its doer a* Mich, A mean* 
honing a high degree of effect. 

An efficacious remedy, (now rare) 
cement ; a drug of hiiuivn efficacy. 

An efficient general, wok ; effirirut 
Work, organ iialion ; tin efficient 
bicycle ; efficient cause is a special 
use preserving the original etymo- 
logical sense ' d«Mng the work 

Effectual measure *; an effectual 
Stopper on conversation ; effectual 
demand in Political E-a-uxtomy Is 
demand that net unity e;uws t!u* 
supply to be brought to market. 

An effective speech, sjieakcr, con¬ 
trast, cross-fire ; effective asxtstanrr, 
cooperation. .-1» effective blockade, 
effective capital, effecti.e membership, , 
preserve a now less eommuii sense 
f not merely minimal but earned 
Into action \ 

•ffarvescence, -cy. Tin* -ee form 
nirani the uet or process, or the 
product (bubbles &<•.). of efferves¬ 
cing ; the -cy form (now rare) menus 
the tendency or capacity to effer¬ 
vesce (has lost its -cy ), though in 
this dense too -ce is now more 
frequent. Sec -etc, -cy* 

e. g. la short for exempli prat it t. A 
mean* only * for instance . Non* 
latinists are apt to think that it does 
not matter whether e. g. or x.fc. i» 

used ; *o Afr- took as the theme 

Of his address the existence of irk at he 
called a jisychie attribute, e. £., a kind 
of memory, in plants. I lubes, A a 
following comma, are unnecessary, 
but not wrong. 

ego(t)bm. The two words are 
modem formations of about the 
lame date. Etymologically, there 
is no difference between them to 


affect the sense, but egoism is cor-* 
reel I y A egotism incorrectly formed 
—a luct tliut is now, since both are 
established, of no importance. Egot¬ 
ism u, or was till recently, tlic more 
popular form, A is (pcrliup* con¬ 
sequently) restricted to the more 
popular senses—excessive use of / 
in bjKwli or writing, A wlf-imjKjr- 
tuiKv nr itlf-cen!redness in onar- 
u.-Ler. Egoism shows signs of ousting 
egotism even in these artides, but is 
also used in metaphysics A ethics 
as u name for the theory that a 
|x rsou has no proof that anything 
exists outside his own uund, A for 
llic theory that self-interest is the 
foundation «»f morality. However 
urbitmry the iliffi rentlation may Ik:, 
It serves a uselul purpose if it can 
yet 1 m- maintained. 

egregious. Tlie etymological sense 
is simply eminent or of rscepUouul 
degree (c grcec, out oi tlic Hock), 
The use of the word has been nur- 
rowed in English till it- is upfdicd 
only to nouns expressing contempt, 
& especially to u few of these, as fws, 
coxcomb, lmr, impostor, folly, 6/undcr, 
irasle. The e. Jones Ac. is occa¬ 
sionally UNcd in the sense that 
notorious o.\x Jones ; A with neutral 
words like example c. is the natural 
antithesis to shining — a shining 
example of fortitude, cm r. example 
of incapacity. llcv< rsion to the 
original sense, as in the following, 
is lucre pedantry : There is in deed 
little aforethought in most of our daily 
doings, xi hrlher gregarious or egregious. 

elghlecnmo. See folio. I'l. -os; 
scr-o(t:)sO. 

eighth. Spell thus, hut pronounce 
Atth. not fttlt, 

eighties, 'el-. Sec twenties. 

elrenloon. In. t -sunlly bjiclt eir-, & 
pronounced ire'nlk&ri. As it b 
chiefly in learned uw, it is odd that 
the spelling should be anomalous. 
Iremeum would be Lite latinized A 
normally transliterated form ; firm- 
con the normally transliterated 
Greek form; eirtniko a the Creek 
written in Engtbh letter*. All these 


CITHER 


3 2D 


EKE OUT 


have been rejected for the now 
established mixture eirenicon. 

either. 1. The pronunciation 1*. 
though not limit- correct, is dis- 
pl.ieing hi educated speech, «i. will 
probably prevail. 

2. 'J'lii' sense ruck of the fuo, iw in 
the iw«n hu* a ftrc/ducc at r . end. is 
archaic, A should U- avoided rxivjil 
in wise or in special context*. 

3. The sense any one of a tin tuber 
(w!"iv hen), as in e. of the an ides if 
ii trinmde, is loose ; uny or 1 iny DM 
thouJd Jic preferred. 

4. The use of a plural verb after r., 

as m if e. 0/ these nii thuds are surer kx 
Juf. is a very common gmmmutical 
blunder. 

5. Hither ... or. In thi* alterna¬ 
tive formula e. 1 * frequently iujs- 

t laced. The misplacement should 
C 11 voided 111 careful writing, hut m 
often permissible colloquinlly. There 
ure two coin* I substitutes for You 
are e. joking nr have Jorgnftrn ; some 
writers relusc one of these, You e. 
are Johns or lan e forgotten, on the 
ground that it looks pedantic; but 
there in mi such objection to the 
other, E. i/im arc joking or you have 
forgotten •, ut conversation, however, 
the incorrect form i* defensible 
liccauxe a speaker who originally 
meant (orr) forgetting to answer to 
are joking cannot, when lie discovers 
that be prefers have forgotten, go 
buck without being detected (ns a 
writer can) *fc put tilings iu order. 
See Uxt-yVAf. V<*ki iT.t.uma ; some 
examples follow of tin- sluvmlmcsj 
that should not be allowed to sur¬ 
vive proof* correct ion. 

. . . antes* it sees its trey to dn 
something effective e. te/xnrds keeping 
the peace or limiting the area of 
conflict. 

Their hair is usually worn e. plaited 
tn hunts or is festooned with corks' 
feathers. 

It is not too much to say that (rode 
anions e. should not exist, or that all 
workers should join compulsorily. 

The choice before the nations will be 
e. that of finding a totally different d 


far bel'.tr uirfM of regulating their 
ajf.mx, or if i»ix\ing rapidly from 
bad to anw. 

Either ... nr is sometimes not dis¬ 
junctive. lutl cr|iuv;dcii| to hath . . . 
amt or altf.e . . . and: The eon- 
liana are »f utnmtics. the *1 tiling of 
the l.ciie-h r. the Uixlnntnw of t rench 
< 1 - Hrfgicn towns «p Villages, are a 
fuful ohsturlr either In the granting 
of iin arnudiir i»r In the di*ctpintiu 
of terms. In MH'b case*. utthr (or 
bath) . . . and .should he preli rrrd. or 
vT-e prujur cares!nwild he taken with 
either ; * an obstacle to either grant¬ 
ing an arm.slice 01 discussing ternu. * 
would do it. 

eke, wlv. S<-c IV.riASTic itnim n. 

eke out. The meaning m Ut make 
MiMicthing, hv iidduig In it. go 
fin Hu r at |.i>l loiigtr or do more 
than it would without such Addition. 
The prnjn r object in accordingly 
a w«id expressing not the result 
ullaincd. hut the original supply. 
You cun eke out >our income or 
(whemr the Sijp.huuo i xii.nxion) 
n Muutv nulisiMcnre with odd join* 
or hv fishing, but you cm mol eke 
out a living or a mine ruble existence. 
You cun e. o. yoqr fads hut lint 
your art 'etc, with quotations You 
call r. o. ink with water 01 words 
with gestures, 1 ml not ft rabbit- 
hutch with or out of wm *n» iijiijj. 
The iirst quotation below illustrate* 
the right use, Ai the others the 
wrong ones. 

Mr Wry mart first took to writing in 
order to e. 0. ah insufficient income 
cl the liar./These divonsulule young 
n 'nUr.es xmubl jierforfs relapse into 
Condition* of life at oner pitiful tk 
sordid, el. tag out in dismal bon tiling- 
tmuMt or humble lodgings a life ichich 
muy tune known comfort./l>r Mttford 
eked out a period of (ompunitr. e free¬ 
dom from expense by (insisting the 
notorious quark. Hr Graham./A man 
the very thought of te/uim has rained 
mmc mrn than any other influence 
in the nineteenth century, <fc rrAo 11 
trying to e. a. at tost a spoonful of 
atonement for it off. 
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•laborat*, v„ makes ‘Table ; ace 

-A0C.E 1. 

elaborateness, elaboration- See -ion 

& -NKSS. 

Alan. See French wordh. 
elapse. The noun corresponding 
to the verb t. is not now e., hut 
lapse. 4 Hearing nothing alxiut it 
alter llic c. of u month Mr l'«wm 
wrote to Mr iledford * muy be the 
words of a writer who know* that r. 
was formerly u noun, but there is 
nothin# in the context to cal) fur 

archaism. 

elder, -est. These forma are now 
utmost confined to the indication of 
mere Menu inly unions the members 
of u family ; for Uhh purpose Ihe 
old' forniM arc not Uaed except wlicu 
the ngc has other than a comparative 
importance or when ei>ni|KiroHin is 
not Ihe obvious point. Then we *»y 
1 A ore Itn elder (not older) brother m 
the simple sense u brother older than 
myself ; but / h<nr an older brtdhrr 
is possible in the sense n brother 
older than the one you know nf: 
it Is there no older uni f means In 
there mine more cniujH-tcnt liy ngr 
than this one? Mif tiler (.rtf) 
cousin would now Ik- usually under¬ 
stood to mean the senior nf a fam Iv 
of two (more than twci) who nre mv 
cousins ; A my older cou.stn would 
be preferred in cither of the Reuses 
my coiuiu who is older than I or 
the senior »r my two cmixms <»t dif¬ 
ferent families’ Outside this rv- 
strieted use of family seniority, elder 
A eldest linger in a few contexts, but 
arc giving pluee to older & oldest. 
Thus If Ac u the eldest man here T, 
The eider men were less enihus untie. 
An elder contemporary of tutor. There 
was more character in the elder man, 
A tradition that has rome down from 
elder times. Elder statesman. 

«toctrk>(*l). See -icfxi.). The longer 
form, once much tin* commoner (the 
OLD quotes fferirierrf shock, battery, 
tel, & spark, never now heard), sur¬ 
vives only in the sense of or concerning 
electricity, & is not necessarily pre¬ 
ferred even in that sense except where 


there is danger that electric might mis¬ 
lead ; c.g. had no electrical effect might 
be resorted to as a warning that * did 
not alter the state of the atmosphere 
as regards electricity 1 is meant, & 
not 4 liuled to startle 4 ; on the other 
hand the difference between the 
' electnc book ' that gives one shocks 
A t he 4 electrical book 4 that improves 
one's knowledge of science is obvious. 

electrify. For inflexions sec Verbs 
in -IK Ac., 0. 

electrocute, -cutlon. This Barra n- 
IKM jars I lie unhappy Utinhl’a 
nerve* much more cruelly than the 
operation denoted jars those of its 
victim. lie first lvalues that the 
words roust be designed on the 
pattern of execution. U then strikts 
him that the ilcxign itself was ill- 
advised. sini-c the desideratum was 
n parallel not to execution (which 
includes rice! men I ion) but to hang- 
(log) A behetui(ing). lie is next 
horrified by tlic dawning ftwipi'c.i’fl 
that the word-maker look -cut- 
(from tfuntrrr) instead of the in- 
divmblc scent- (from srqui) fur 1 lie 
stem of execution, A deni ed it from 
ercutere. The hc*t that cun be made 
of n bnd business is to pretend that 
electrocute enmn from elect roevtcre (to 
strike clertnrolly) A rliungc rfcrtrocu- 
tom (impossible on that assumption) 
tatorfrrfrorwtttoiK. Though \ lie recog¬ 
nized verb* of concussion, discussion, 
A percussion, are fwinm, discuss. A 
percuss, concu/e A discute are possible 
A formerly exiBtent forms of the first 
t wo. so t hatrirr/nifuff A clcctrocussion 
might pass, failing English parallels 
(it is a pity that shock is not avail¬ 
able) for hang A behead, 

electron. PI. -«* ; see -on- z. 

eleemosynary. Seven syllables: *lle- 
md'zlncr], 

ELEGANT VARIATION. It is the 
second-rate writers, those intent 
rather on expressing themselves 
prettily than on conveying their 
meaning clearly, A still more those 
whose notions of style are based on 
a few misleading rules of thumb, 
that ore chiefly open to the oUur^- 
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menu of elegant variation. Thack¬ 
eray may be seduced into on occa¬ 
sional lapse (careering during the 
season from one great dinner of twenty 
cover* to another of eighteen guest*— 
where however tl»e variation in 
words may lie defended as selling off 
the sameness of circumstance) ; but 
the real victims* first terrorized by a 
misunderstood taboo, next fascinated 
by a newly discovered ingenuity, A 
finally addicted to an incurable vice, 
ure the minor novelists A the re¬ 
porters. There arc few literary faults 
so widely prevalent, A Hus hook will 
not have been written lu vain if the 

S .resent article should heal any tuf- 
crcr of his infirmity, 

Thu fatal influence (see Surat- 
*titionh) is tlie advice given to 
young writers never to use the same 
word twice in n sentence- -or within 
lines or other limit. The advice 
has its uses; it reminds any who 
may be in danger of forgetting it 
that there are such things as pro^ 
nouns, the substitution of which 
relieves monotony; the reporter 
would have done well to remember 
it who writes : Vnfnrtntiafrly l«nrd 
Dudley /m.t nnrr fatly rrrcurrn/ from 
the malady which umsiMra an 

E at ion \n Dublin some four years 
during Lord Dudley's Lore/- 
Lieutenancy. It also gives u useful 
warning that a noticeable word used 
once should not be used ego in in the 
neighbourhood with a d.lfcreat up- 
plication. This punt will 1* found 
fully illustrated in IlKFnTtTtOM; but 
It rauy be shortly act out here, a kind 
providence having sent a neatly 
contrasted pair of quotations 
(A) Dr Labbt seriously maintain* 
that in the near future opi win-smoking 
trill be as ser uus as the absinthe 
scourge in France ; (ID The return 
of the Kaliunalistt to Parliament 
means that they are prepared to treat 
seriously any serious attempt to get 
Home Pule into working order. Here 
A would be much improved by 
changing serious to fatal, & B would 
be as much weakened by changing 
serious to real ; the reason is that 


the application of seriously A serious 
is in A different, the two being out 
of all relation to ruch other. 4 in B 
similar; 1 am serious in catling it 
serious suggests only a vapid play on 
words ; toe will be serums if you are 
serious is good serine ; hill tl»c rule 
of tliuinh, as usual, omits all quali¬ 
fication*. A would forbid It ns well 
as A. Half a dozen examples are 
added of thr kind of repetition 
against which warning is needed, to 
bring out the vast dilTrrenee between 
the rases for which the rule is 
intended A those to which it is mis¬ 
takenly applied Meeting* at which 
they pussi-d their time joKung rr*fl/u- 
tions pledging them lr> resist./A debate 
xchi'h took uitlrr ground than that 
actually cote red by the srruitl amend¬ 
ment \tsrlf., The observations made 
yrsterday by the Itcrordrr in charging 
the (Irasid ./an/ in the case tif the men 
charged with inciting soldurs not to 
da their duty./Wr much regret to tat/ 
that there were very regret l able iniv 
drills at both the mills./The figures 
t bare obtained p«f a wry different 
complexion on the subject than that 
generally obtaining./ Doyle drr.c the 
original of the outer sheet of Punch 
as ire sii// kntr.c it; the original 
intention kus that there should be a 
fresh illustrated roirr every wtk. 

These, however. are mere pieces of 
gross cariloiiiictui. which would be 
disavowed by their authors. Dia* 
metricully oppcwid to them ore 
•cnlcnees in which the writer, far 
from carelessly rej*-:d mg a word in 
a different application, bus carefully 
not repeated it in u similar applica¬ 
tion ; the cITivt is to set readers 
wondering what the significance of 
the change is, only to con elude dis¬ 
appointedly lliiit it lias none ;— The 
JJvhemian Diet will be the second 
Parliament to elert women deputies, 
for Sweden already has saeral lady 
deputies. 'There are a not ir.consider¬ 
able number of employers aha appear 
to hold the same opinion, but certain 
owners— notably those of South Wales 
—hold a contrary view to this./Mr 
John Redmond has just now a path 
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(o tread even mere thong than that 
which Mr Asquith has to walk. What 
has Bohemia done that its female,i 
should be mere women 7 Arc owners 
subject to influences that do not 
affect employers 7 of course they 
might l»e. A that is just the reason 
why, ns no such suggestion is meant, 
the word should not be changed. 
Anil cun Mr Asquith really have 
tuuglit himself to walk without 
trending V All this is mil to any that 
women A employers A treatt should 
necessarily he repented—only that 
satisfactory variation is nol to lie so 
cheaply secured ns by t tic mechanical 
repine mg of a word by a synonym; 
the true corrections arc here simple, 
(1) several ulone instead of xerrral 
women (or laity) drpoltr s, f*J) some 
alone instead of certain employers (or 
owners). (:l> Mr Asquith's iiixlcuil of 
fhal which Mr Ass/iiilk has to trciul 
(or icnlA); hut the writers nrc con¬ 
firmed v a rial ionlsts—nail-bit cr*.sny, 
who no longer have the (lower to 
nlistuin from the unseemly trick. 

llcfore making our attempt (the 
miiin object of this article) to nau¬ 
seate by accumulation of instances. 
«« sweet-shop assistants nrc Hired 
of larceny by cloying, let u< give 

C iilf warning against two trlupta- 
I. The first occurs when there 
are successive phrases each contain¬ 
ing one constant A one variable ; 
the vuriationist fails to see that tlie 
varying of the variable is enough, 
A the varying of the constant also 
is a great deal too much ; he may 
contrive to omit bis constant if he 
likes, but he must not vary it 
There an 4GB cases ; they consist oj 
366 matrimonial suits, iii Admiralty 
actions, A 44 Probate cases (strike 
out ruifj A actions ; but even to 
write costs every time is better than 
the variation)./ The total number of 
/arming properties is iSd.000; of 
these only 800 have more Ulan 600 
acres ; 1,600 possess between 300 A 
600 acres, while 116,600 own less than 
eight acres apiece (if white is changed 
to and, possess A men, which anyhow 
require not pr operties but propraetors, 


can be dropped ; or have can lie 
repeated )./eiJ u higher rate or lower 
figure, according to the special cir¬ 
cumstances of the district (omit rate)./ 
It reus Tower's third victory. A' Bux¬ 
ton's second win (drop either victory 
or tcifi). 

The second temptation is to regard 
that A which ns two words that arc 
simply equivalent A (the variationist 
would soy A which ) exist only to 
relieve each other when either is 
tired. This equivalence is a delu¬ 
sion, but one that need nut he dis¬ 
cussed lierr. A the point to be 
observed in the following quotations 
is that, even if the words meant 
exactly the same, it would be better 
to keep the hrsl selected on duty 
than to change guard lie provide* 
o philosophy which disparages the 
intellect A- that /onus a handy back¬ 
ground for all kinds of irrational 
beliefs (omit that). '.1 scheme for 
umhration that it definite A which 
will serve as a firm basis for future 
reform (omit which)./A pride that at 
times termed like a petty punctilio, a 
self-discipline which srrmed at limes 
almost inhuman in i(* srerrilu (repeat 

that). 

And now the rentier may at length 
be turned loose among dainties of 
every kind ; his gorge will surely 
rise before the feast is finished. In 
every case the fish copied on its back 
the pattern on which it lay, though 
not with equal success in every In¬ 
stance./There are four eases in which 
old screen-work is ttUl to be found in 
Middlesex churches, A not one of 
these instances is so much as named./ 
In 32 eases there are Liberal candi- 
daJct in the field, A in alt instances 
so-called Socialists supply the third 
candidate./Dr Tulloch was for a time 
Dr Boyd's assistant, A knew the 
popular preacher eery intimately, A 
the picture he gives of the genial 
essayist is a very engaging one./ 
Rarely does the' Little Summer' linger 
until November, but at time* its stay 
has been prolonged until quite late 
in the year’s penultimate month./ 
Several who base never given format 
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adherence to the Unionist I'arty, 
although their voice have frequently 
been given to thut section./The ad¬ 
dressee of many epislk-i in the volume* 
of ' Letters of Churtes Dickens 1 
GERMAN EMPEROR'S VISIT 
TU AUSTRIAN MO.NAItClI./TAe 
export trade of the L.S. tilth the 
Philippine* has increased by nearly 
50 %, mhiU thut of the U.K. hat de¬ 
creased by rmc-tu.lf. Curwuslyeiwugh. 
women played the male purls, t child 
men were entrusted wild the female 
characters.//-'ruiire is note going 
through a similar experience with 
regard to Morocco to that which Png- 
land had to undergo with reference to 
Egypt. /There tent once a famous states¬ 
man of whom his great rwal said that he 
was inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity; Ihn/cm was never 
thus intoxicated./// Un-re ts no mate¬ 
rial cause of quarrel bcl-.vetn Itussia d 
Hermann, MilI less is there ami material 
ground for quarrel belli err, llntnin d* 
Cermany./While 1 feet quite equul In 
the role of friendly d: considerate em¬ 
ployer, I do noi feel inlequate to the 
part of o special Providence./If 1 have 
a complaint to proffer against Mr lied- 
ford, it certainty is, except perhaps in 
the case of ‘ Aioiins I'onno not in 
the matter of the ploys to which he 
hat refused a licence, bid in regard to 
afewof the plays which he sanctioned./ 
IVere I nn artist, 1 could paint the 
Golf Links at Goya d- call it ' A 
y orkshire Moor' ; 1 could depict a 
water-way in Pastern Bengal d- call 
it ' The Bun near Wrexham '; 1 
could portray a piece of the 1'itnjab 
<t call il A Stretch of Essex'./ 
In (he Punjab, in Calcutta, it in the 
Hitts the former school predominates ; 
t* the eesl of India the taller school 
prevuils./HV have a tectum which 
cries out ad ait timet that Germany is 
(he enemy, it- ire hope another section 
which insists that Russia is the peril./ 
Not only should an agreement be ooroe 
to, but il has always been certain that 
il will be arrived at./Just as nothing 
it sacred la the sapper, so nought is 
romantic la the scientific explorer./ 
They spend a Jets weeks longer in 


thrir winter home than in their 
summer liubltut./ It is interesting <t 
satisfactory that u Wykehamist A. an 
Oxonian should be succeeded by an 
Oxonian & Wyhclinmiat. It wilt 
uls-j be mil-resting A sntisfnrtory to 
anyone win, lus lusted out to thii 
point to observe lllut this skilled 
performer, wlm tins brought off a 
double variation (levelling the order 
of thr titlvx. A stripping the ireond 
Wj kchumnl of tns article). h:n been 

trapIK-ll ..iplymg by tile latter 

change thut ltie tuerrsMir il one man 
A the |*rrdccc*vor(s) two. 

elegiacs, elegy. Sec Ti-.ruxitsL 
nans. 

elemental, elementary. The two 
words urc now prrtljr elrarly differ- 
cntialcd. tlie rvfvrein-e of -of being 
to ‘ the elvmmts • either in the- olil 
seme of i-nrili. water, air, A fire, or 
;u rtpreientmg the great fnrcea of 
nature conceived ns Itictr mam- 
fisluLons (or metaphorically the 
tinman inst.nets nimpurahlc in 
(>owcr to llinse forcei); A lliat of 
-ary taring to rlcim-nti in the- more 
gencrul sensr of simplest romponent 
ports or rudiments. Elemental fire, 
strife, spirits, passion, power : ele¬ 
mentary substances, constituents, facts, 
books, knowledge, srhnols. The -at form 
is often wrongly chosen by thoicnho 
have not ohsvrvcdthc ditferentiation, 
A think that sn oi-rasmnul out-of- 
the-way word lenrli distmrtion to 
theirstylc; so; The evergrowing power 
of thr .Stole, the constant extension of its 
activities, threaten the most elemental 
liberties of the in Jindual./Responsible 
government in Canada was stlU in il» 
most elemental atage. 

elevator, by thr side of the estab¬ 
lished English lift, is a cumbrous A 
needless Americanism ; it should at 
least be restricted to iu hardly 
avoidable commercial sense of groin- 

bout. See Superfluous -words. 

elfish. See elvish. 

eliminate, -atlon. 1 . The essential 
meaning (etymologically ‘ turn out 
of doom ’) is the expulsion, putting 
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away, gelling rid, or ignoring, of 
element* lluit ft»r wrnic rcamn nrr 
not wuxiLcd ; the verb docs not 
mean to extract or isolate for Nfrecml 
consideration or treatment. the ele¬ 
ments that are wanted, um m He 
would e. Iht tnuin fori from alt con- 
flining circuiUMhiotiah. «fc in Amo* 
theses of lh' utmost value in the rltmi¬ 
ll'll ion of truth. St rori'Lauu) 
IKCIINICAMTIKH. 

2. The verb makes elimiruMe (wv 
-aui.i: 1>. 

Ellipsis. I .ftr&hmr. 2. Sound 

p.llt <d compound vnb. 21. Willi 
chnngv nf %oirr. 4. Thai (omij.). 
A. Aft«T than. fi. With mvcTWnii. 
7. That (n I. jmm ). Thai the render 
mny Hi oner realise 1 1n* scope of I 1 k- 
iuquirv. a few ellipsis of miscella¬ 
neous types are hrsT exhibited : - 
Thr ringleader tc/r* hanged »(■ his 
fnllintiTx imp rivaled. The n il ran- 
sequences af f.rer.vv nf lhc*r fcrrwwi 
•* much gn tiler than \alcohol. Mr 
Balfour Mot led ant that hi* o..n tire 
tcu* A the llousr of I.arils mix rial 
straop rnow’ll. Xn Stale rtrr /<«.«A 
or enu iid.ipt the nan-ethical idea of 
ptapeihj. The Haute af J.rurfi rvor/fJ 
have reitlh/ muted the lit 11. as t to 
dotiht it could bc.\:nlh arhan/ugr ./ 
Sot on!if may such a Ine htnr 
deepened d* centred. «<• \ turn/ A still 
deepen «f eJtaU, the life of (ivy imtn, 
but . . . 

When u passngc would. if fnllv set 
out, Nitilain two compound mem¬ 
bers corresponding to each other, 
how fur may the whole Ik* shortened 
by omitting in one of these mrnilKTs 
('understanding \ in grammatical 
phrnne) it part that is other ex¬ 
pressed in the other nr cosily infer¬ 
able from wluit a* there ex pressed ? 
Possible varieties nre *o many that 
it will be better not 1 o hazard u 
general rule, lmt to MV that the 
expressed can generally, A ihe in* 
feralile eun in sficciidly favourable 
cireumstanrrs. Is? ' understood \ & 
then proceed 1 i> some types in which 
mistakes are common. 

1. EUip*i« of parts of be A hone. 


NoL only the expressed part can be 
understood, but oIko the corre¬ 
sponding part with change of num- 
l>cr or person :—77ie ringleader teas 
hanged d hut follinvers imprisoned; 
He is dead, d* 1 ulive ; The years have 
putted <fr the appoinlrd time come. 
These ure pcrnuissihlc ; not all thut 
is lawful, however, is expedient, & 
tiie Iiernre is not to lie recommended 
outside sentences of this simple pat¬ 
tern ; with the intervening clause 
in the following quotation it is 
clearly ill-;olvixrd : A number of 
nfunUiMS-ldnck* hteie hem removed, 
d Ihe road along tehteh Ihe measure 
toll htr.r In trairl straightened out - 
it should Ik* observed that it is the 
di .lance of straightened from have 
hern. A* not the change of nurnlx'r 

ill tlio Wilis. Hint tjciimuds the ifl- 
sertinii I.f has Mm. 

2. Ellipsis of se<ond part of com¬ 
pound \erti. Only the expressed 
part can 1 m* understood ; ,\u Slate 
can or n -ill adopt would be regular, 
but .Vo Stole htn or rati adapt is 
(however common) an elementary 
blunder. The understanding of an 
ifillmtivc with to out of one without 
to (A standard of public opinion which 
ought «b nr lulieve n*r/f strengthen 
/hr sense af parental responsibility) is 
equally common A - equally wrong ; 
insert after ougAf cither to strengthen 
or to. 

3. Ellipsis with change of voice. 
Even if the form required is identical 
With that elsewhere expressed, it 
Cannot be uudcrstnixl if the voice is 
different ; to omit rrmrrf is out of 
the quest ion in Though tec do not 
beluve thut the It owe of Lord* would 
have realty r rvixed the Bill, as no 
doubt 1 / could be Math advantage. 
Still less can the passive managed be 
supplied from the active manage in 
Mr Dennett foresees a bright future 
for Benin if nur officials will manage 
tmj//erj conformably with its 4 rur- 
towf \ as they ought to have been A. 
And with these may be classed the 
leaving us to get to be out of the 
preceding to in It the too lines art to 
cross, the rate of lotsAreduced to icm 
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A a definite increase in the world's 
shipping to be brought about . . . 

4. Dilution uf that (conjunction). 
Though tins is strictly 5 pi nkmg not 
An ellipsis, hut rather mu w»tcw uf 
the unci out right to alMtum from 
iubordmating a ouhxlunlivul clause 
[And J seyde /us opuitoun was good — 
t'huucerj, it may conveniently tie 
mentioned here. TJmr examples 
will sultjee to allow the unpleasant- 
nt &a of ill-udviseii omission, & to 
suggest some cauhons; -.Sir ,—J am 
abashed to *rrA »/» my notice of Mr 
Uradley Hitt's " * .Ni///irt * ThueLeray " 
M hio'e credited thr ehter II. ,U. 
Thackeray with xutrrn tloUrrn. 

Mr Hatfonr blurted out that lux awn 
View was A the House of Lords was 
not strong enough. I assert A the feel 
1ng in Canada today u such agoitut 
annexation that . . . TIkj first tllus- . 
trail's the j.ri ik-» jil<- that if there is : 
the least room for doubt where . 
the that Would come, it should Ik* j 
expressed A not understood. The | 
second IccuU us to I he rule flint when : 
the contents of u da use arc uttuched 
hy part of be to Midi word* as 
opinion, decision, view, or ilrrfarafion 
(a very common typo), that must la* 
married ; it nt the Mine tunc illus¬ 
trates the mutisr that most fre- 

S lChlly cause* wrong omissions— 
c sens] hie reluct oner to make one 
Wo/-clause depend on another—; 
hut this is id wily* avoidable hy 
other, though often less simple, 
mean*. The third involve* n matter 
of idiom, & remind* us that while 
some verbs of saying Sc thinking can 
luke or drop that ixniiBcrmUy, many 
ha veast rong preference for one orthc 
other use (sec that CONI.) ; assert is 
amongthosethathahituallytakc^uif. 

S. Ellipsis ufter than is extremely 
common, A so various in detail as 
to make the laving down of any 
general rule impossible. The coni- 
arati ve claims of brevity on the one 
and, A on the other of the comfort 
that springs from feeling that all is 
shipshape, must in each case be 
weighed with judgement. It will be 
best to put together a few examples, 


ranging from thr rm»rr In the lens 
obvious, in which clauM* whether 
nil is right with the sent. nee old rude 
themselves. The n il rant.,spinier* oj 
excess of ihrsr bn<erages is much 
greater than.\ulcohul ; i.e.. than thr 
evil ctilu*r<|iiemi*s ofexecs* of alcohol 
uto grtul ; xtuil we <. t ) mint are 
great 7 jis. cwiyum* dix-s it; (h) 
omit- the ml euiiwjurtucs of freest 
of 1 no. lm-unr cx»ui»l ili> it hot otic 
wIki ismlilalso wnlr.|i|,e this milhi»r, 
it ; |i*t retain ah this Y 
no— waste of word* ; (.[» shorten to 
those of firm oft jin, unless the 
knot i* rut bv wnling than with 
nUohtd. Tbit nvi* dm to the feeling 
that the Hill n 'ml farther l/on. public 
opinion war routed or was justified ; 
i.e., th:ui wli.il opinion warranted 
or what was juslifnd , either u hut 
could Ik* oimlli-il iJ ils clause stood 
alone ; but Minx* the two winds me 
in iliffeienl cases, oih- being subject 
A tI k* other object, there is lilt to 
Ik- a grarniiiuliral blunder linking 
un.h r cover of Ihnu That export 
trade ix ivhwtrnig with greater rapid¬ 
ity than our trade hot r t et increased ; 
i.c„ I ban any rapidity wdli which 
ours has men used ; shorten to than 
our trade hut i:rr tin reused rath ; or, 
lK*tlc», rulMliluIr more rapidly for 
with gnnlrr rapidity. The pft.re» dings 
were more humiliating to ourselves 
than J ran rendlrit in the course of 
my jmLiiral ejpenrnre ; i.e., I bun 
I can rreolieef anv profil'd mgs being 
hunuhnl.ng; sJimtrn loony that I 
can rcttdf'i t.; The lulrrpn lot tons arc 
more, uniformly admirable than could, 
perhaps, hare been produced by any 
other person ; i.r., than any would 
have Ix-en fuhuimblc that . . . ; 
shorten to than uhat could, though 
the misplacing of jierhaps, which 
belongs l" the main sentence, will 
cry all thr louder for correction. 

6. fcJbpMi complicated by inver¬ 
sion. In questions, Ar in sentence* 
beginning with nor & <vrtu/n otiicr 
words. invasion is normal, the sub¬ 
ject standing after the verb or its 
auxiliary instead of before it (.V eon 
heard 1 of Sever did 1 hear, not 




ELONGATE 


EM-AM¬ 


ISS 


Naxr I heard). When a lentenoe or 
clause thus inverted hoe to be en¬ 
larged by a parallel member of the 
kind In which ellipsis would natur¬ 
ally be reported to, difficulties arise. 
Why is a man in civil li/c perpetually 
slandering <t backbiting kit fellow 
men, * is unable lo tee good even in 
hit friends? The repetition of it 
without that of tufty A the aubjeet 
la lrapoMihlc; in thin particular 
aentenee the removal of the second 
it solves the problem as well as the 
re-lnaertion of (at the least) why it 
such a man; but often full repeti¬ 
tion is the only course possible./ 
Not only may tuck a lave have deep¬ 
ened if' exalted, it* may still deepen <£ 
exalt, the life of any man of any age, 
bul , , , The inversion has to lie 
carried on ; that is, nof only, A the 
subject placed after may. must be 
repeated if may is repeated ; A. may 
being hero indispensable, nothing 
less will do than nol only (with and 
omitted) may it still deepen. 

7. For ellipsis of that (ret. pron.), 
A of prepositions governing Iftal (rel. 
pron.), sec tuat rel. prow. 

elongate. See -atadlf. 

aba. The adverb e. has come so 
near to being compounded with cer¬ 
tain indclinite pronouns A words of 
similar character (anybody, everyone, 
little, all, Ac.) that separation is 
habitually avoided, A c.g. Nobody 
it ignorant of si e. Is unidiomatic; 
correspondingly, the usual posses¬ 
sive form is not a n yur'r Ac. e., 
which is felt to lie pedantic though 
correct, but rwryone eltc't. With 
Interrogative pronouns the process 
has not gone so far ; though lVftel 
e. did he say t Is the normal form, 
Who! did he say r. t (with which 
compare the very unusual Nothing 
toot maid e.) is unobjectionable; 
correspondingly, who rise’s may be 
used colloquially, but whose rise (cf. 
anybody'! «.) has maintained its 
pound ; A of the forma Who rise's 
should it be?, Whose e. should it be?. 
Whom should it be e. ?, the last Is 
perhaps the best. 


elucidate makes -doble ; see -abut 1. 

elusive, elusory. That is elusive 
which we fail, in spite of efforts, to 
grasp physically or mentally; the 
elusive ball, half-back, submarine; 
elusive rhythm, perfume, fame ; an 
elusive image, echo, pleasure. That 
is elusory which turns out when at¬ 
tained to be unsatisfying, or which 
is designed to pass ns of more solid 
or permanent value than it is; elusory 
fulfilment , success, victory, possession, 
promises. 

The elusive mocks Its puniuer, the 
elusory its possessor; elutiue is syno¬ 
nymous with evasive, elusory with 
illusive. 

elvish, clash. • The older form 
elvish is still the more usual ’—OED. 
See -vr(D). 

Elysium. PI. -ms ; see -rw. 

emaciation. Pronounce -ftsl-; see 

-CTATION. 

emancipate makes -pable ; ace 

-AD LB 1. 

EM-A IM-, EN-& IN-. The words in 
which hesitation between e- A i- is 
possible ore given in the form recom¬ 
mended ; renders who wish for more 
than an unsupported recommenda¬ 
tion will And notes below, 

embed, empanel, encage, encase, en¬ 
close Ac., encrust*, encruslment, en¬ 
dorse*, endorsement, endue, enfold, 
engraft, enmesh, ensure (in general 
senses), entrench, entrust, entwine, 
rnltnsf, enwrap ; incrustation, in¬ 
dorsation. ingrain, ingrained, inquire , 
inquiry, insure (in financial sense), 
insurance, inure, irawace. See us-, 
•but cf, incrustation, indorsation. 

Tenacious clinging to tbe right of 
private judgement is an Engliih 
trait that a mere grammarian may 
not presume to deprecate, A such 
statements as the OED's The half- 
latinised enquire stiU subsists beside 
inquire will no doubt long remain 
true. Spelling, however. Is not one 
of the domains In which private 
judgement shows to most advantage, 
A the general acceptance of toe 
above forms on the authority of tbe 
OED (from which the remarks in 
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Inverted comma* below are taken, 
& which recognize* at tbe criterion 
not any pedantic canon, but the 
mage of moet writers) would l>c a 
sensible ft democratic concession to 
uniformity. 

embed: ‘ e. is now the wore com¬ 
mon form 

empanel: tbe UISD give* r. pre¬ 
cedence. 

encagt s '»*., the obo. var. of e.\ 
encase; * t\, var. of e.\ 
enelo-te: ' The preponderance of 
usage (in England at least), os well 
as etymological propriety,isinfavour 

enerurf: * The dictionaries mostly 
favour f„ but e. appears to be the 
more frequent in actual use '. 
endorse : ‘ E. is more frequent in 
oommcrcinl & general literary use. 
but i. is more usual in law books '; 
conformity on the port of the luwyeti 
would be a graceful proceeding, 
endue s • The form e. is now the 
more common in all the living 
senses \ 

m /aid : ' obs. var. of 
rnjtra/ 1 : * i„ olw. var. of e.\ 
enmesh ; immeth ft emmcsA are leas 
used than earner*, 
eneure: * In general usage i. is now 
limited to tbe financial sense, in 
which the form e. is wholly obs.'. 
entrench: * The form f. is that 
favoured by modem dictionaries, 
but in recent use e. seem* to be more 
freqnent ’. 

ml rut !: * The form i., though pre¬ 
ferred in many recent dictionaries, 
>• now rare In actual use *. 
marine, enfteul, entrrop : ‘ 4., var. 
of <-•. 

inenutation, indortalim : The i- of 
Iheae (cf. endorse, encrust) is due to 
the preference for completely latin¬ 
ising words with a conspicuously 
Latin ending. 

ffl£nrin(ed) s ' In the participial 
adjective used attrlbutively. though 
not Id the verb, tbe form with in- is 
more common than that with m- *; 
the adjective being perbapa a hun¬ 
dred tunes a* common as tbe verb, 
ft being often *o accented (as tbe 


first) that there can be no doubt 
about it* beginning with 1 ft not e, 
the rare verb will aurely conform 
before Jong. 

inquire, inquiry : The OED give* 
i. the prcci'dcncc, but *av* 'Tbe 
halfdatiaired c.' (the un1atini*cd 
form being enquerc) ' Mill luhtltt* 
beside i.\ 

iiuun : See ensure above, 
inure: 'if., an earlier form of f.. 
by which it it now superseded except 
in tbe legal sense '; see inubs. 
intceaoe: The OED gives pre- 
ccdencc to i. 

embarkation. The OED gives this 
os the standard form ; ft, where all 
three forms ore juftiflable— embarca- 
ffon as the French original. IhiWm- 
<i»n os properly latinised, ft em- 
barkalitn at agreeing with fmfiirrt— 
it is well to accept the OED ruling. 

embargo. PI.-os; sce-o(r.)»«. 
ambarrassedly. A bad form ; see 

-EDt.Y. 

embad, lm-. See t»- ft ist-. 
amblem. For svnonymy see sign. 
embody. For Inflexions see Vasa* 
in -tie *c., 0 . 

embonpoint. See Faaucn woans. 
embrasure. Pronunciation i OED 
imbr&'xhyrr; Nav. ft Mil., alto 
Cmbrazboor'. 

•mbryo. PI. -os ; ace -0(E)* 4. 
amandfaUon). The words are now 
confined strictly to the conjectural 
correction of rrrois in MS. or printed 
matter, or to changes deliberately 
compared to thii by metaphor: 
they are not tiled, like amcndfmenl), 
of Improvement or correction la 
general. 

Emerald Ule. See Soaaiqcgrs. 
emergence, emergency. The two 
■re now completely differentiated, 
•ec meaning emerging or coming into 
notice, ft -ey meaning a Juncture 
that ha* ari*en. cap. on* that call* 
far prompt measure*, ft * 1*0 (more 
recently) the pretence of inch a 
juncture (in tat of -eg). Sc* -eg, 
-cr. 

fantBi*. See FaascB wood*. 
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evnmnh. S<*e km* A i*-. 
emolument. SFokmai. worn*, 
•motion. The tendency to rttlrirt 
the word lo I lie ih*>|»lay of feeling ax 
opposed to the filling itself, or at 
Inud to manifested u» op|wHtc«J to 

immnmfrstrd lecling, is dliiftl rated 
in The total absence of <*., combined 
mth an i ulnvubt of fre/ing d* xim- 
plirilif, left an unjiro.'onn upon id! 
attendants, The icstncliiiii is un¬ 
warranted ; t. include* * a mental 
“ feel11if* ” or ” aflrrlioii ** fe.g. id 
pleasure nr pain. desire or aversion, 
xurprisc, hope or fear, Ac > * OKU. 
emotive, hv thr side or emotional. 
winch mean* of thr emotions us well 
in firm to emotion. is n Srri:n- 

Kl.UOUS >VOIll>. 

empanel. Impanel. St-*- 1 m- A im-. 
Father malls -//r./ Ar. ; sis* -i.-. 
Empire City. Sec Soisutyi n s 
employee, employfi. Thr »*.im* fur 
the English Ioijii is stronger than 
with uiiisl such pairs. Oin* uf llwm 
in needed, not for lilrrary hul fur 
purely husuu*si pm poses : & a good 
plum word ui(h no (|m*slions of 
xprllihg A prouiini'i.itioii A accent* 

A I Ini to- A gerwlcr* alniUt iL is llirre- 
fore best. Moreover I he -er ter¬ 
mination is becoming more A mure 
a living miOix in English. Tin- <il.l> 
twent y-seven yean ago labelled 
employer ‘ rare vxc. t\N.* ; hut »t is 
high lime it w:n nutunlixctl. ‘J’Ik* 
native words tarn. hands, uurkmeu, 
staff, Ac,, arc hi ill. however. prefer- f 
able where they pvr the mooing ; 
equally well. 

emporium. For this n* n synonym 
fur shop. err 1'tiMiniMni:.*. ‘1*1. -mn, 
*fl ; see -i m. 

empreswnent. See Fm:vm w-oaos. 
empty. vli. Fur mlUxions see 
X" hr ns is «ik Ac., fl. 
emulate makes -iriMr; see -adle 1. 
-KH ADJECTIVES, The only adjec¬ 
tives of this type still in ordinary 
natural use with Ihe sense made of 
so-A-SO are earthen. flaxen, hempen, 
reheat* n, wooden. A irosillen : we 
actually prefer earthen tesseU. flaxen 


thread, hemjsn ropr, wheaten bread , 
t Duuden xh,px. A* tc-uid/fn socks, to 
earth vessels. flux thread, hemp rope, 
wheat bread, wool ships, tit wind 
x.k L.s. Several others l6ru^»», golden, 
leaden, leathern, oaken, oaten, silken, 
waxen) ran still he used in the 
original sense (made of ImiSN &«.) 
with u loudi of nreliaisiu or fur 

|kh*I ir cfl'Ti. hul tint hi cvervduy 
e.mtr\ls : the bruZTH hinges of llrll- 
gate. hut hross hinges do not fust ; 
a golden crir.cn hi laima A: fairv- 
slonc-s. I>ui a gold' wrxn in nn 
inventory of reg.ilia : a lead pipe, 
hut leaden Innhs : a h other a jerkin, 
hut a f*vx//irr j*o rt maul •'an : silken 
hnxr. hat .Mis pijjnsntis \ an ouhen 
staff, hut oh oak mnhn Un-stand : on 
wilm pipe, hut on! bread; the 
rntnh'x rvnxen hi'Ho', hul wax candles. 
Tlicir <*href u^e. how ever, is in 
jkvnndaiy A nietapJmnc.d M-nsts-- 
brmi'H impudence, gulden prospects, 
leathern silken cn*e 7 waxen 

akin. A the like. When well-meaning 
jhtmuis. thinking to do the language 
a serxirc by restoring good old tvnrds 
to their nghls, liuijst llicm upon us 
m their literal sense where they arc 
nut of keeping, suih [ntroris merely 
draw at lent uni to their clients* Ap¬ 
parent ilrcrr|n tude - apparent only, 
lor the word* arc hale A* hearty, A 
mil last long enough if only they arc 
allowed to coniine themselves to the 
jobs that thev liave elmwn. 

There urc other words uf the sonic 
format mn (os/irn, hnet.cn. eednrn. 
nfrrni, Ac.) that arc solely archaic 
(nr psctidn-archnu 1 A ornamental. 
’Hie exiTpliomd uux.s will be found 
m >U place. 

en- A In-. Si'c r.M- A xxi-. 
enco^, incase. See ni- A isi-. 
encase. Incase. See i:m- A m-. 

CnrUttC. S-T TfA UXICAL TFJIM!I. 
enclose. Inclose. See f.w- A iw-. 

encomium. 1*1. -m*. -n ; are -vm. 
encrust,IncnuutIon. Sccem-Aiw-, 
endeavour. A Sinnrahnt ponderous 
jib* has been endem'imred to be IrxrUed 
<U the First hard of the Admiralty be¬ 
cause he... ForthiBuse o( endeavour, 
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with which forty at'hat is in perfect 
harmony, sec DnrnMC passivks. See 
nho I'OIIMAL wotms. 
endemic, epidemic. An endemic 
disease is one habitually provident 
in n particiilnr place; an epidemic 
disca.se In one I hat breaks nut m ft 
place & lasts far :i turn* only. 

endorse, Indorsation. Sec rs- A 

1 M-. The use of endorse in udvrr- 
lis'-nunt* { f‘adrrru:\kt endorses Ihr 
pianola) in sin e xample of uiimc- 
tailed metaphor (\1i iAnion 2 A) 
worth mention l«"mw advertise- 
men Is play a considerable pari in 
fortmiiu' the language of those who 
rend little else, V»u cun endorse, 
literally, u cheque or other |*at*cr. 
A. mctuphorii .illy. a claim or nrgu* 
incut ; hut to talk of emlor-ang 
mate rail things other than jmjick is 
a solcouin. 

endue. Indue. See rv- A iw-. 
endways, -wise. See -w as i-n. 
enema. * The normal pnonmem- 
tmn ntFulmer hut the m*s.ncci form 
[Iro'inoJ w hi very gnirruJ use’— 

nilli. See Fai.sk or wrm-. 
enervate. Sec -ataum;. 
enlolJ, infold. Sec im- A im-. 
enforce. Titry icrrc prepared la take 
ach’ii with a new to rufonwg I lux 
count n/ into a nrnna/ure <p *<i«- 
qnisht'il peace. ‘Hr.* Use of t. for 
force nr compel or .hire, w ilh » 
or ugcnl us <il)jeet. though common 
two or three cell tunes ago, is oh- 
Bolrte; loilay «c force a person inlo 
peace. or enforce pure. Sr-c Novj;b> 
XV-lllKti\u, OiuiAT-sin’rn.iMi. 

enforceable. Sosoi-lt ; f-** Mi ilt. 
enfranchise,not -ire; hcc-ihkH-»*k. 
England, Englishman). The in- 

r.irreet use of these wnrds m equi- 
vnlenti of <•’rent Hntam, I'nitrrf 
Kingdom. Hrili,sh Empire, JlntUh, 
lirilon, is often mmtfrf l*y the 
Scotch, Irish, A Welsh ; their bus* 
ecptibilities ore natural, hut are not 
necessarily always to be deferred to. 
It must he remembered that no 
Englishman, A perhaps no Scot 
even, calls himself a Briton without 


a sneaking bp«*»c of the ludicmim. 
How should an Englishman utter the 
words Great Hr it tun with the glow of 
emotion that for him goes with 
England 1 lie tatkN the English Inn- 
gunge ; lie iuis been taught English 
iuslory ui our tale from Alfred to 
tieoxgc V ; he Iws known >n his 
youth how man v l-'renchnicti arc a 
match for one English man ; he has 
heard of Ihr m<nl of an Englishman 
A of English fair play, MtiriiN err tain 
things us un English, A aspires to tie 
nil J.oelish tf< olh mall; he knows 
that England <\pe<ts ev<ry mull to 
do lus iluh, A thul to the fmeigner 
his tuition is lift* .Inghux \ Enrtundcr 
A Iwg.V'i : in the word England, 
not tn itfitnin, niJ tin v tilings an- 
miptmt. 'liw <msc js mil so strong 
ag.nlist /trii'.vft, si fiis- \w can speak 
or tlie lhil-sli Empire, the Ihitish 
army or navy or const 1 1 til nm. A 
111 dish tiadc, Without fielnig Hie 
; wool inadequate; >el even it is 

• unlit lor many contests ; who 
hiu-nks of a Jlrihsli gr-nllrmun, 

j Mulish home lift. Mulish tailoring, 
, or Hnlif.li wrih r-.. or isiuilennis with 
;m * unlh.lish "! on (he oilier hand 
tlie British matron. tin- Jlritish 
parrot, A the Mulish public. have 
an uncnvmMc Tmtomly. The at¬ 
tempt to JufUd thirty* m.llionl of 
jKople the use of the only names 
thul for tin in an- in tune with 
l patrmlicnnolion. or fncoinjK-l them 
to stop A think whi ther tlu-y irn-un 
fhcircnuritn m v iiutmwrrnrji wider 
i Reuse each time IJiev name it, is 
dimmed t« failure. The most IhAt 
can Ik* rApcrtnl a, that I he provoca¬ 
tive worth should he »ihstlimed from 
on the more provncnluc ninuMonf, 

• A that wlwo Scots A oilier* lire 
likely to he within earshot Jtrrlain A 
Jinlish should Im- inserted lu tokens, 
but no more, of wlial is really meant, 

englisto, vb. bee Revivals, Saxon- 
ism. 

engratt. In-. See r:w- A im-. 

enhance. Spain fell that the war 

could not touch her. Out that, on the 
i contrary, while the rest of Europe was 
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engaged in mutual destruction, she 
would be materially enhanced. A 
dangerous word fur the unwary. 
Hct material prosperity may be 
enhanced, hut she cun not be eiJianrcd 
even in material prosperity, though 
« book may be enhanced tn value ns 
well os have its value enhanced, 

(A he enhanced) with u personal 
abject (or subject) li.*w Jong been 
obsolete. See CAsr*JKos nno*. 
mlmmbmcnt. SccTkc u vicautwuw. 
enjoin. The construction with a 
personal objert A (Ml infinitive {The 
advocates of compulsory serrirr e. ns 
to add a great army far home drjcnct 
to . . .) is not rerun*mended. The 
OKI) quotes Steele. They tn joined 
me to bring them something front 
London, & rroude. The lUtpe amused 
<t even enjoined him to return to his 
dalles ; hut the arcluur sound of tfir 
first will In* admitted. A in the oilier 
* advised ’ takes must of Ho* re¬ 
sponsibility. The ordinary modern 
use is t. foi/tion Ac. upon one, not r. 
one fo do or lie. 
on mass*. Sec Karsvii wonns. 
enmesh. Sec i-.m- A m-. 
ennui. I'runout lee uiittt'; see 
French wo nos. 
ennuied, onnuS'd. Sop -r.n A *». 
enormous, enormity. The two 
Words have drifted to fur Apart that 
the use of either in connexion with 
the limited sense of the other is 
unnd disable. AVwrmous sin A The 
imprejiton of enormity produced by 
the building arc both etymological I y 

C ible expressions ; but to use the 
lays one open to suspicion of 
pedantry. * to use the second to 
suspicion of ignorance, 
enough A sufficiently). 1 , In the 
noun use ( — adequate uinount), the 
preference of s. to e. {/wre you had 
a. f t a. remains to fill another) may 
Almost be dismissed as a tilNTEEt> 
saw j besides being shorter, t. baa 
the grammatical advantage of being 
a real noun. 

3 . In the adjective u»e (is Acre a., 
or t., butter f) t. has the advantage 
of being a true adjective, while e. is 


only a quasi-adjective; for t. evi¬ 
dence is nn abbreviation (ns with 
o hundred men, much difficulty , Ac.) 
for c. of evidence ; the consequence 
is that a s. supply is possible, & an 7 ' 
f. supply is not. In spite of the 
fact, however, that ». is always A t. 
only sometimes available, c. is to 
be preferred us the more natural 
& vigorous word wherever mere 
amount call be regarded u«* the only 
question : w there e. butter, or butter 
e., fur the week / ; he tuts courage t. 
for anything. Hut where Considera¬ 
tion* of quality nr kind urc cssenlml, 
i. is better ; com pure for want of 
s. investigation with there has been 
investigation r. ; the hn*t implies 
that it has not lux-n thorough or 
xkilful, the second that the time 
given to it has been excessive. 

3 . In the adverbial use, neither 
word iufieri from a grammatical 
handicap, e. being ils true an adverb 
m sufficiently. Choice is dictated 
(often without the chooser a know¬ 
ledge) in purl by the feeling that 
a plain homely word, or a formal 
polysyllabic, is iqipropriato tit does 
not idle e. ; he dues not indulge i. in 
recreation). A in part by the limita¬ 
tion uf e. pointed out above to mere 
amount or degree (the meat t# not 
boiled e .; he docs not ». realize the 
consequences) ; oftrn, however, r. is 
so undeniably more vigorous that 
it is worth while to help it out with 
clearly, fully, far, deeply , Ac., rather 
than accept the single word *. ; 
compare he has proved his point 
clearly e. with he has s. proved hie 
point. 

en passant. See French words. 

enquire, enquiry, In-, See eu- A 

IM-. 

en rtgl*. Sec French words. 

«UDl(l). Spell enrol , but ’ding 
Ac .; see -u.-, -i.», 

en route, ensemble. Sec Frkncs 
words. 

ansure. Insure, assure. For t. A L, 
arc KM- A im- ; for e. A a., soc 

ASSURE 2. 

cotalL In spite of the increasing 
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tendency to differentiate (nee Noun 
Sl vkhb accent) the noun keeps the 
accent on the Inst syllable, 
entente. See Fiuixcir woxne. 
enteric (fever). Newspaper readers 
Who h;ivc noticed the disappearance 
of typhoid k tin* incwne uf e. may 
he glad tu learn the relation between 
them. * Typhoid /ever : u KjK-edic 
eruptive fever (formerly suppoM-d to 
be a variety of typlm»). tlmractcr- 
ized by iiilcslaml anllammatmn & 
ulceration: more ihatmcUvdv, k 
now more usuully, called enteric 
fever *—iOFD. 

enterprise, not •ise • we -iri:)(-izk. 
entertain. A guest is cnleriaim-d 
at a meal, not to it. The OKI) 
quotci for the right form, & gives no 
example of the other; tlmi, how¬ 
ever, is l>ccausc Idler li Was pub¬ 
lished in the 19 lli rrntury; since 
then r. to hue become stock re¬ 
porters' English ; I)r J*/igc was 
entertuined lo a banquet, Mr Lloyd 
George fo a n upper, A: the tncmltcrx 
of the French Free Trade League to 
luncheon & to dinner. The question 
is whether the complaint can be con¬ 
fined, like pliosRy jow ft Such things, 
to the trade; that the reporters them, 
•elves are beyond cure is plain when 
one of them states thnt The Chair¬ 
man suggested that the missing M.P. 
had teen trapped by svffragiats, 
followed this up by entrrlaining the 
wailing audience to a song. 

enthrall). Spell enthrall; see 

• LL-, -L-, 

enthuse. See Baci£-porwatio.n. 
entire. There is not a single county 
in the e. of Ireland in which. .. This, 
which sounds like a foolish modem 
use comparable with that of various, 
is in fact an old one, become * some¬ 
what rare * (OED). It may &a well 
become rarer, for all that, 
entitled means having a right (to 
do something) or a just claim (to 
some advantage); it docs not mean 
bound (to do) or liable (to a penalty); 
but it is now being badly misused :— 
Germany has suffered bitterly, is 


suffering bitterly, <t Germany in 
rxititled lo suffer far rr ftal she has 
done./If these people choose to mine 
lure [into court | tt* wifi no! (corn our 
heathen language, but prefer their 
gibberish or jargon, I cotisider they 
are euUtled |o fmy for it. 

entity. Thr word is one of those 
regarded hy plain people, whether 
mulrr* or writers, with some alarm 
Ic distrust ns kinui Kingi»r philosophy. 
Its meaning, however, m wither 
mure iHir Iim ncomhte Ilian Hint 
"f the corn's ponding native, word, 
which no one shies at ; r. in being, 
& an r. is u bring. The lirxt or 
nlisl met sense* is runt par.nl ivcly rare; 
r. is better than nonentity meulis the 
same us it is better to be than not to be. 
Jn t he herond or conm le sense, an e. 
differs only so far from a bring that 
tin* latter os Used hy others Ilian 
philosophers Inis eomc Lo rxrlude, 
while e. includes, any mm-scnticnt 
or impcrtxni.il but net unity existing 
thing ; n plant or n stone or a State 
may be called an c., but id not, 
outside of philosophy, culled a lieing ; 
e. therefore has 11 rigid to its place 
even in the }x>|iulur vocubulury. 

entourage, entr'acte. See Fu.v<n 

WOKlfft. 

an trench, In-. Sec r.M- & t*-. 

entre nous, entrepot. See FaxNcn 

words. 

entresol. See plooh. 

entrust. Modem idiom otlows only 
two constructions: lo c. (a task, 
a charge, a secret) fo someone ; to 
e. (someone) with n 1 «*k Sic. The 
verb no longer means to put trust in 
wmply (that i* to trust, not e.), nor 
to commission or employ or charge 
to do (for which those verbs, or 
again to trust, will serve). The 
obsolete uses are seen in: King 
K (heard entrusted him implicitly, & 
invariably acted upon his advice./By 
victory the fighting men have achieved 
ivhal their country has entrusted 
them to do. See Cabt-ihon idiom. 

so trust, entwine, eotwbt, to-. Soe 

KM- k IK*. 
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Enumeration forms. One of the 
Bnt requi.iU. fur the writing of 
good dean arntencc* if to have 
toquired the art of enumeration, 
that is, of stringing together three or 
four words or phrase* of identical 
grammatical value without going 
wrong. This cannot Ik* done by 
blind oi*erv»nce of the rule of 
thumb that and & or should be used 
only once in n bat. It will autScc 
here to illustrate very shortly the 
commonest type of error: — The 
introductory paragraph is nun*, firm, 
A arouses esprriannj at onee. f If he 
raises frail, vegetables, or kccjif 
<i large number of finch A matter t/i 
whir A the hope* »!• /sort of xo many 
of My *uhjrcu are keenly ntncernrd, 
*k which, antes t handled with fore- 
fight, judgment, A in the spirit of 
mutual caneemion, thrrnlrnn to .. . 
(Frime Minister's Hnglodi, presum- 

ably ; certainly nut King's Umrl'sh). 
The matter will lie found fully dm- 
cuffed under avu i l : on is linblc to 
corresponding ill treatment : A n 
particular form of Uid cniiiurmtioii 
if set forth in the article Wai.i.ko-it 
OltfKCT. 

enunciate makes -riable ; we -aulf. 

1 . 

enunciation. Si r -oivnov. 
enure. See nrnie, A i:m- A im-. 
envelop. Sit -n-. -re-. Tin* «>Ukv 
letc sellings cmrlupr, naeij/tes. in 
the verb, un 1 now to be regarded as 
mere mistaken. 

envelope. Tin* French ape I ling 
i'ppe) has long gone. A the French 
pronunciation should no longer be 
allowed to embarrass us. but give 
way to tJ'nvelop ; all the more now 
that the verb ttwclop, from its fre¬ 
quency in military bullctinj, has 
become popular instead of merely 
literary. 

-Kn VERBS FROM ADJECTIVES. It 
being no part of most pcopJc’a busi¬ 
ness to inquire into such matter*, 
the average writer would probably 
■ay. If asked for an offhand opinion, 
that from any adjective of one 
syllable an -en verb could be formed 


meaning to make or become so-A-so. 
That, at any rate, was roughly the 
position taken up by one party to 
u newspaper controversy some years 
ago on the merits of quieten. A very 
slight examination shows it to be 
remote from the facts ; -en cannot 
be called a living suffix. There are 
on the one hand some 50 verbs 
whose currency is beyond question ; 
on the other hand as many adjec¬ 
tives may be found that,* though 
they look us lit for turning into verba 
by mbli turn of -en us the 50, no-one 
would dream of treating in that 
way ; franc of them arc allowed to 
become verbs without the -en (lame, 
icft, blind, foul) : others have to go 
without a cognate verb (hank, 
grand. wise. tore} ; others have their 
l*ginmng operated on instead of 
their end (forge & enlarge, fine & 
refine, mw A renew, plain A- explain, 
strange & estrange, druse &. condense ); 
& the despotism of usage is still 
Hearer when it im noticed that we 
can toy moisten but not wcllen, 
quicken but not stowm, thicken &. 
fatten but not thinnen or leanen, 
deafen but not btinrlm, sweeten but 
not a ourert. sharpen but not btunirn, 
cheapen hut not c learen. greaten but 
not Ittrgeu. freshen but not stolen, 
coarsen but not finm. Between the 
two sets of adjective* whose mind is 
made up, some taking & some re¬ 
fusing -rn, there are o few about 
which questions may arise ; with 
mi me the right of the -en verb to 
exist is disputable, & with others the 
undoubted existence of two verbs 
(c.g. loose & loosen), one having -en, 
A one identical with the adjective, 
raises the question of differentiated 
senses; & foinc remarks may be 
o ftrrrd on each. The following if the 
list, thought to be fairly complete, of 
the ordinary -en verbs, not Including 
anomalous ones like sfreu^tAen, nor 
any whose right to exist is dubious:— 
blacken, brigh'en, broaden, cheapen, 
coarsen .darken, deaden, deafen, deepen, 
fasten, fallen.flatten, freshen, gladden, 
greaten, harden, lessen, liken, lighten, 
loosen, louden, madden, moisten. 
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quicken, redden, ripen, roughen, tad- 
den, sharpen, shorten, tie ken, station, 
smarten . soften, sterpen, stiffen, 
straighten, straiten. sweeten, tauten, 
thicken, tighten, toughen, weaken, 
whiten, widen, worsen. 

The debut able words are : 
black & blacken : the *c<\>nd ji the 
wider word used for most pur-|x«rs, 
black being confined In the seusc put 
black colour upon, beside* being 
only tnuiwtivr; you black boots, 
gins*, or your fare, A blade out a 
puwuge us censor; you blacken 

a character ; stone blackens or is 

blackened with ogc. 
briskets : not m ()£1). 
dampen : old in English, but * now 
chiclly U.S.' (OLD) & u Slter- 

FLUOt'S WORD. 
itwarfen • not in OED. 
fat At fatten : the first is chiefly 
archaic, kept alive by the fatted ettlj, 
but also survives us a business word 
in cattle*breeding circles ; fallen Is 
the ordinary word. 
glad A gladden : gladden is now the 
ordinary word, bul lo glad is still in 
poetical use, Ac is familiar in Moore's 
dear gazelle lines. 

greaten : ' now nrrhaic ’ (OLD); 
bul a word formerly much used. At 
not likely to perish. 
loose A loosen : the broad distinc¬ 
tion is that loose means undo or set 
free (opposite lo hind). At loosen 
means make looser (opposite to 
tighten). 

Uven : a modem A merely col¬ 
loquial word, but useful as the 
intransitive of enliven, 
mad it madden : mad was formerly 
much used, especially ai intransitive 
in the sense act madly ; this is now 
obsolete, so that '’far from the 
madding crowd \ which is on 
example of it, is pcrhajia generally 
taken to mean from the distracting 
crowd ; A the only present function 
of to mad is to supply a poetical 
synonym for madden, which has 
suffered from wear & tear as a trivial 
exaggeration for annoy. 
olden : this had a vogue during the 
lKh century in the sense make or 


become abler in looks or habits, A 
was on especial favourite Df Tlmck* 
Cray's; bul, with to fige well estab¬ 
lished, it w a SvmanATOua wood. 
palen : in with one quota¬ 

tion only ; to j*i!r is the right word. 
plump tc ptumpen : plump is fairly 
common in the sense make plump ; 
plum pen is rare, A a Si pkrfluods 
»DIP. 

quiet & quieten : quid os a verb 
dales from 1 M<l ul leusl, A uppeors 
in the I'riycr Hook. Slukn|»cre, 
; Burke, A Macaulay, beside* many 
i good minor wntm ; it is faith Iran- 
\ 8>live A mtruiisihvc : Tor ijuitien, 
• |arbnpa tin indy -cm \rrl» from an 
( adjective of moic Ifiou one syllable, 
v Hie miMt oilborilalive nume quoted 
liy the OEV) is Uis (luftkell; its 

j in He vi on* (quietened, quictniing, Ac.) 
J are ugly, Ac it must lie efassed an a 
I Scnwm'Brc r.imn. 

J rigid A Tighten : lo right ii c«ab- 
j lulled, A Tighten (milled * run*' by 
11 k* OLD, though used oeciudonnlly 
! from the Dili ernlury on) fa a 
Sl'FEanjVOl .s w nnii. 
rough A roughen : Imlh are in full 
use, with some idiomatic diffririd ra¬ 
tion. though often either will do; 
sec ROi'UU(l.N). 

rudeu: in UKI>, with one quota¬ 
tion ; to lie regarded ha u freak. 
stark & slacken : ns rough(en) ; see 
bla<i;{»:M. 

smooth A smoothen : the OLD gives 
ounicrnus exnmples of smoothers, 
each of which, lion ever, make s one 
wonder afresh why on earth (except 
sometimes mfJrt gratid) the writer 
did not content himarlf with smooth ; 
smoothers Jmd dourly a vogue in the 
early loth century, but fa now a 
StTEirurom word. 
steep A stfepen : sleep is rare, A 
steepen the normal form. 
stout A stouten : stout occurs only 
in special senses, A is archaic; 
stouten i» fiurly common. 
zrAifa A whiten : to white is perhaps 
only used in echoes of ‘ whited 
sepulchres' A of ‘ as no fuller on 
earth can white them *. 
worsen, though many writers per- 
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hap* shy at it & reluctantly prefer 
deteriorate in the intransitive sense, 
Ja quoted from Miltun, George Eliot, 
A other*. 

environs. The 0121) recognizes the 
two pronunciations cnvir'onx.e'nvlr- 
Out, in that order, 
envisage. A lULh-eanturv wonl 
only, A a surely undesirable G*».- 
LICzaM. Fare, run front, ctilitcnijitufe. 
recognize, realize, trim, A regard, 
teem equal between ihrm to nil 
requirements. See Woukinu A 
fiTYI.ISII W<lUZ)K. 

envoy (in prosody). Sec Tr.cn- 

njcai. terms. 

envy, vh. For iiille\iom we Vi:«m 
IN -IE Ac.. 0. 

enwrap, In-. See i.m- A tv-. 
ep*Ulet<te). * The nnj(lirixnt sell¬ 
ing epaulet is preferable, on the 
ground lhal the word in fully 
naturalised In use; lnit the form iii 
•cUe in at nrrsent more enmmou *— 

0E1). 

oporjfne. This mid word, which 
items to challenge one In show that 
one can pronounce French, hut will 
be vainly suiighl m the French 
dictionary, is pronounced Iper'n by 
the (1121). 

epoxtgeilc. See Technical terms. 
epic, odj. An mervaxmgly popular 
use Is t. laughter, comtot, content, 
itrugglc, siege, Ac.; being barely 
recognised in the OKI), it is prolwbly 
new ; as the meaning is mainly xuch 
a* toe read of lit Homer, the word 
Homeric la perhaps lid ter. 
epicene. For tl»e grammatical 
anise, see common. Having no real 
fuuctiou in English grammar, the 
wonl is kept alive chiefly os a more 
contemptuous synonym for effemin¬ 
ate^ implying physical 'as well us 
moral acxleume** ; for this puqxwr 
it Is better suited than common or 
neuter owing to Uaetr familiarity in 
other tense*. 

•pMdllctlc. See Greek o. 
Epicurean. See hedonist. 
•pldcvnlo. See kxdemic. 
ipldermh. See Polysyllabic 

HtJMOUB. 


epigram. See Technical terms. 
epigrammatic. So spelt ; sec 
•mm*. Pmn. l-plgramik'tffc. 
epigraphy- .See Technical tkjiw3. 
eplstlo. See Pronunciation, Si¬ 
lent t. 

epoch, epoch-making. Under time, 
the meaning of the word epoch is 
explained. If Qii epoch were mode 
every tune we ore told that a dis¬ 
covery or other event is epoch- 
making, our bewildered state of 
reoscleas transition from the thou¬ 
sands nf eras we were in yesterday 
to the different thousands we were 
in today would he pitiful indeed. 
Hut luckily the word is blank 
cartridge, incnnt only to sturllc, & 
n«t to carry wen «> Imponderable 
: n bullet as conviction. Cf. UNIQUE, 

A VNTII1XKAltt.lt. 

epodo. See TixnvicAi. mm. 
epopea. The OKI) states that the 
wonl is * now somewhat rare *. sum- 
mantes its meaning ns ‘ — epic H 
l.c. the noun epic, A* show* no reason 
why it should still exist. That it 
was formerly commoner than now 
wm due to the fact that the com¬ 
petition Ix'twccn the Greek rj»M, the «. 
Frenrh tpopfe, A the naturalized 
adjective epic, for the post of 
English noun was not vet derided in 
favour of the laxt. Today e.'a only 
fund ion is to enable learned writers 
lo puzzle unlearned readers wlu> 
know mi epic but never heard of 
cpojtee. A Superfluous wood. 
e pur si muove. See Hackneyed 
run axes. 

equable. The quality Indicated ia 
complex—not merely freedom from 
great changes, but that as well as 
mnotenexs frnm either extreme, a 
compound of uniformity A modera¬ 
tion. A continuously cold climate 
or a consistently violent temper is 
not e.; nor on the other hand is 
a moderate but changeable ctimAte 
or a pulse that varies frequently 
though within narrow limits, 
equal. 1. The verb makes equalling 
&e. ; tee «ll% -l-. 

2. The nacy it not e. in number* or 
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in «frrnx?f/i to perform the took it ycitt 
be called upon to undertake ; perform 
should be performing \ nee Uekunu 
a. A Analogy. 

3. This ivnrk is the e.« if not better 
Ilian anything if* author has yet 
done ; C, lends itself ptirliculurly to 

tins blunder; see Unequal yoke- 
YELLOWS, * road is t. to. if not better 
than, anything . .. 

4. For e/fualter, sec -tit & -iser ?. 

equally as. 1. The use of ns instead 

of uuth in correlation with equally 
{Hermes is patron nf poets equally as 
Apillo) is n ft he of tile tune when 
icifA hnd not been cstsib- 
& writ ers were IVoc (as w/th 
many other correlative pairs) to 
invent their own formulae. 

2. The uwc of equally as instead of 
either equally or as by itself is an 
illiterate tautology, but one of which 
it is necessary lo demonstrate tbc 
frequency, A therefore the danger, 
by abundant quotation : * Stoke¬ 

hold ' is equally us eorreei as * stoke¬ 
hole *; our correspondent should con¬ 
sult a diet in nary./The Opposition are 
equally as guilty as the (iovernwrnl./ 
‘The rouivi seeded sort is equally as 
hardy d- much pleasanter to handle.' 
The labour crisis has furnished evi¬ 
dence equally as striking.'There teas 
certainly no tuft, but equally as surely 
no wound./A practice in some respeeti 
equally as inequitable os that which 
existed in former year*.'He was out¬ 
played by a man with a same more 
original in tactics it equally as severe 
as his own./The forwards should be 
fast, bul then they will be meeting men 
equally as speedy. /Unless retail prices 
are equally as satisfactory. 

equate. See -atable. 

equation. For personal e. see 

PERSONAL. 

equerry. The established pronun¬ 
ciation is CTtwerf, A the OED gives 
it precedence, though it explain* 
that, as against Ekwt'rl, it probably 
owes its victory to e/a being popu¬ 
larly connected with equut hone, 
rqume, Ac.; see True A false 
etymology. The Rscwiitk AC¬ 


CENT tendency, however, would per¬ 
haps hi uny cose have prevailed. 

equitation. Chiefly trrvirrable lo 

the l*01.V*.VI.I,*mC UllMOURlst. 

equivalence, -cy. There appears to 
lie no sort nf differentiation ; the 
four-syllabled word in now much 
commoner, A the five-syllabled 
might well !*c let die. Sec -cf., »cv. 

equivocation (m logic). See Tech¬ 
nical 7T.SMN. 

era. For eynooviny see time. 

eradicate makes -coble ; see -Atii.n 1. 

-ER & -EST, MORE & MOST. Ne* 
gkx-l nr violation of established 
usage With rnm|mralives Sc super¬ 
lative* sometimes betray* ignorance, 
but more often reveal n the repellent 
assumption that the writer is super¬ 
ior lc* conventions binding on the 
common herd. The remarks that 
follow, however, orr not offered os 
precise rule*, bul us advice that, 
though generally sound, may on 
oeeusion lie set aside. 

1. The normal -<r & -cat adjectives. 
2. Other common -er A -eat ad¬ 
jectives. 3. -er A -est in ad verbs. 
4. Adjcrtives tolerating -est but not 
•er. 6. Stylistic extension of -er k 
-est. 0. Emotional -est without ffir. 
7. Comparatives misused. 8. Super¬ 
latives misused. 

1. The adjective* regularly com¬ 
pared with -er & -est in preference to 
more & most are (a) ull monosyllables 
(hard. sage, thy, Ac.) ; (b) disyllables 
in -y {holy, lazy, likely, Ac.), in -!e 
( noble, subtle. Ac.), in -er (lender, 
clever, Ac.), in -o« (norrotc, talUnc, 
Ac.); (e) many disyllabic* with 
accent on the lost {polite, profound. 
Ac. ; but cf. an hour, bizarre, buries- 
q*ie. A the predicative adjectives 
afraid, alive, alone . cxrcrr); fd) tri¬ 
syllabic negative form* of b A c 
words (u nhoty, ignoble, insecure, Ac.). 

2. Some other disyllabic* in every¬ 
day use not classifiable under ter¬ 
minations, as common, cruel, plea- 
sani, A Quiet (cf. constant, sudden, 
Ac.) prefer -er A *e»<; these ore 
registered to their dictionary nlaoes. 
And many other*, e.g. awkward, 
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brazen, buxom, crocked, equal, can 
take -er X -cat without disagreeably 
challenging attention. 

3. Adverb* not formed with -hj 
from adjectives, but identical in 
form with them, uw -er X -esl 
naturally (runj faster, sleeps sounder, 
hits hardest, hold it tighter ); mu tie 
independent advert*, on mom, often, 

seldom, da the atom*; -i/y advert is, 

though comparatives in -tier arc 
possible in urchnir X poetic style 
(nnw/ier said, aufttier nurtured), now 
prefer more wisely *Vo.; but I here is 
some freedom in tlic way of treating 
the comparative odjeclivc, even 
where the powtrve is not so used. as 
au udvrrb [easier said than cbme: 
he writes cleverer than he talks ; try to 
stale your case clearer); this. Inm- 
ever, is childly colUxpnal. 

4. Many adjectives lK-ud<“« those 
dcscr/lwd In I 2 urc I'upahk in 
ordinary u#o. i.e. without the styl¬ 
istic taint illustrated in 5 & G. 'of 
forming n tiu(>erlulivc in -esl, used 
with the & serving im an emphatic 
farm simply, while no-ime would 
think of making a comparative in 
-er from them: im the Orululrxt, 
cu'ih'sf, ti miitcsl, nrinmngest, opculrxt, 
efteerfidlest, cuunwgrst, dagpcitcst, 
drunkencsl, eandiJesi, damimbled. 
manner. The termi tuitions that 
most invite thi.i treatment urc */wf. 
•ing, -n6fr, -r./, X -id : on the oilier 
hand I he very common adjective 
terminations -hr, -ir, X him#, reject 
it altogether (ctiniiuirr X curio,iter 
is a produrt of Wonder land). 
Though it Is bard to draw a clear 
line between this use Is the next, the 
intent is different ; the words nrc 
felt to be little less normal, & yet 
appreciably more forcible, than the 
forms with most ; they ore super¬ 
lative* only, * emphasis is their 
object; ah attempt is made to 
register them in Uicir dictionary 
places. 

6. As a stylistic device, based on 
Novelty- u untino, X developing 
into disagreeable Mann*r»ism, the 
use of -er * -est is extended to many 
adjectives normally taking more k 


most, X the reader gets pulled up at 
intervals by bcautifuller, delicater, 
anrientesl, diligentest, delectable* t, 
dole/idler, devutrdrst, admirabiest, X 
the like. Thu trick served Carlyle's 
purpose, X has grown tiresome in his 
imitators. The extreme form of it is 
thut winch next follows. 

6. Thu emotionul esl without the. 
Mile Xau, an actress of considerable 
technical si;ill d a valuable pouter of 
exhibiting deepest emotion \ this 

s«iitcm*- is so obviously critical & 
unctnntKMiul Hut it shiiwj fully the 
VL'i.<.vtti/\rios of a use that is 
appropriate only to high-poetic con- 
lexis. In so analytic a mood the 

critic should have been content with 

deep emotion ; if he had been talking 
dcwnjMivcIy, he might have gone 
us far us ‘ site exhibited the dcqicit 
emotion *; not unb'in he JmU been 
apostrophizing her in verse ni 
' dccjiciil emotion's Queen or by 
whatever lyric phrase cnmlion (& 
nut analysis) might have inspired, 
should he have dared to cut out h:v 
the X degrade the iddm sacred to 
the poets. Not that hi is n solitary 
or original turner ; half the second- 
mlc writers on art X literature seem 
to think they have found in this 
now hackneyed device a facile way 
of exhibiting intense but restrained 
feeling. 

7. Certain illogicritics to which the 
comparative lends itself nuty be 
touched upon. Wwi7 do it more than 
you can help, meaning not what it 
nays but the opfKigtU* (than you 
r«anot fcefp), is north changing into 
than you nerd or must or are obliged 
to, unless it is to rank ns a Stvriiv 
iNui:vvNSiBi.i:. IMtcr kmxcn than 
popular is cured by resolving belter 
into wore wtlL It is more or less— 
<t- certainly more than less—a stan¬ 
dardised product is a ease of Canni¬ 
balism. one of the necessary two 
mores having swallowed the other. 
l*nwi#e striving after double em¬ 
phasis accounts for He excelled as 
a lecturer more than as a preacher, 
because he fell freer to bring more of 
his personality into play, X for If ere 
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ever finer fine* perverted to a meaner 
i&rtf f, In the first (a mixture of 
freer to bring his Si free to bring more 
of Ai*) the writer has done nothing 
worse Uian give hilnsdf awuy as u 
waster of words ; but in tike second 
(a confusion of were ever fine lines 
more spoilt f & were ever finer hues 
spoilt /—the former alone being the 
sense meantl wc lutvc the force 
actually dinunished, if a render 
choose* to work it out, by the 
addition designed to stnngthcn it. 

6. In superlatives, the fairexl of her 
daughter* t. ve i* still with us: Sir 
S. Caster* ChriitmuA gift to the 
hospital* of itotjtw u only (hr latest 
of viany acts of rjdcudid muni firmer 
by which he has benefited hi* fellows 
before ruxv ; tins gifl is no more one 
(latest or not) of those * before now * 
than Eve is her own daughter. 

And here is a well con trusted pair 
of mxsLukcs ; the limt is of a notori¬ 
ous type (for examples see onk), & 
the second looks id most as if it was 
due to «voi dm ice of the misunder¬ 
stood danger ; read Artec for has in 
the first, A ha* for hare in the nthef 
In which east one of the greatest d 
most serious strike* tchtch hus occurred 
in modern times mil take place./ 
11auditi was a n underfill conjuror, A 
is often reckoned the greatest of hi* 
craft n ho have rorr lived. 

-ER & -OR. 1. The ngent termina¬ 
tion -er can be added to any existing 
English verb ; but with many vert* 
the regular agent-noim cuds in -or 
A that in -er is an occasional one 
only, A with cl hers both forms are 
established with or without differ¬ 
entiation of sense ; see also -on. 

2. When -er is uddnJ t<» verbs in -y 
following a consonant, u is changed 
to i [occupier, carrier, flier) : but y 
is retained between a vowel L -er 
(player, employer, buyer). 

Emti—hm. See Jansenism. 

ere. See Incongruous vocabu¬ 
lary, A Vulgarization. Before 
should in all ordinary prose be pre¬ 
ferred ; the following quotations 
show the fish out of water at It* 


unhappiest : The iniquitous anomaly 
of the plural voter mil be iwept atcay 
ere ice arr much obter./There t* rrcwoa 
I to suppose that he will have arrived ai 
• Mir South Pole king ere this A at the 
season best fitted for accurate observa¬ 
tion. /As many prople may be aware. 
Christmas books are put in hand long 
ere the season with which they are 
associated comes round./In the ojiin • 
ton of high affiants rf is only a matter 
| of time ere the city ts cleared of the 
i objectionable smoke pollution rril./ 
Ere the declaration ut a general strike 
u made by the Trade Vtiitm* rinerre 
efforts are being made by .. ./The firm 
manufarlnred J4\ million sheila fit the 
Armistice. 

ergo (IJilin for therefore) is arclmic 
or ulw.oh tv in serious use, but still 
serves the pur|mM.* of dm wing alien- 

cion facetwusly to Hie Ulngk'ttl 

niiturr of n emieluKinn ; He says it 
is too hot for anything ; ergo, a battle 
of Hass. See ANTIC MUMOvn. 

Erin. See Sobriquets. 

Eros. We talk cnKm more than 
we did, A there is an Ertx that most 
l.undoiKTU have *<-cri ; so the nume 
has a future Wore it, A its pronun¬ 
ciation mutters. The Greek word, 
in English mouths, is t'rftz; but 
dictmnnnca that give it {the OEI> 
<h*s not) seem to cull it er'fis. As 
these fake quantities have not, like 
c.g. that in SOcrntes, the sanction of 
long familiarity, an effort might be 
made to establish or at the 

least C'rtVs. 

err. For erring sec Pronunciation 

s.f. 

errand. Unconnected with err & 
errant ; sec Truk & taluk ETYMO¬ 
LOGY. 

erratum. PI. *fa ; see -ust. 

erst, entwhlla. See Pedantic 
| HUMOUR, 6t Vulgarization. Jnrf- 
dentally, it may be mentioned that 
amongst Smithfield men ‘ boneless 
bag meat * has completely ousted the 
sausage from it* erstwhue monopoly 
of jest it gibe. 

arapL There is a natural tendency 
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to shrink from the word as if it were 
a newfangled derivative of eruption 
like the clipped words in IIack- 
PunusTiON ; it has in fuel liecn in 
good use for some centuries, 
eschatology See. I'rononnee fsku-. 
escbscholtzls. So stall; pn>- 
nounec Iihd'llsla (not bd<i;l-). 
escort, n. & v. See Knvs 4 rcu 
ACCENT. 

EsklmO(s), Esquimaus. The former 
seems to be now the established 
English spelling ; Hie pronunciation 
is the same either way. 

especlsldy). 1 . (KtsprtMfhf). »./;». 
pecially with invenaoii. 3. A'sprrmffjr 
os. 1. (KpsperiaHly). Tin eluirne- 
terlstie sense of tin- lunger adjn live 
A adverb is prc-cmmrnvc nr Ok- 
pnrtirular ns pp|KMCNl to the ordin¬ 
ary. that of the others bring liliiilu- 
tion or the purtirulsr ns np|»s«l to 
the grnernl. There is however n 
marked tmdeney in tin- adjectives 
for njmial tn dbaip|Knr 4 for 
special to take its plan'; it may lie 
said that special is possible in 
nil sonar*. though csprnnt is still 
also possible or preferable in the 
senses (u) exceptional in degnv, ns 
My r special friend is Jones, lie 
handles the rentier uilh rcperial 
dexterity. Ox Jure! architecture rrrriin 
esjtreial alteeltion, (li) of. for, a 
articular person or thing specified 
y posaessivc adjective or rase, as 
For my or Smith's especial benefit, 
for the especial benefit o] emended 
soldiers. In the adverbs tlie en¬ 
croachments of the shorter form arc 
more limited ; a writer may some¬ 
time* fall Into saying The reinjotee- 
menls arrived at a speeiolly erifirnl 
moment, where an especially would 
be better ; but it is as little allow¬ 
able to say The candidates, specially 
Wore from Scotland, sheered ability os 
Candidates must be especially pre¬ 
pared or An arbitrator eras especially 
appointed. Two examples follow of 
especially used where specially is 
dearly meant; in both the sense is 
not to an exceptional degree, but 
for one purpose & no other : Only 


Mohammedans tr ere permitted tn 
stork within the sacred zones, it' 
Turkish engineers eveec especially 
trained by the Hermans Jot this pur¬ 
pose./Agreeable features of the book 
still be the illustrations, excluding a 
number of reproductions of prints 
especially lent by Lord Itoscbenj cb 
Air I.ncii llarcaurl, 

2. Especially w.th inversion. The 
word is a favourite with victims of 
thin modem erase (sic InveiikionJ ; 
Springs of mineralized scaler, famous 
from lloman limes onecurds ; espe¬ 
cially did thrv come into rraouin 
during the ninelrrnlh rrnlury./Mr 
i 'amplait does sod recognize a change 
if opinion, bill frankly admits a 
ehttngr of emphasis ; especially is he 
anxious at the present time to advance 
the cause of Liberal Etangrlixm. 

3. Imperially us. It is worth notice 
Ihrit of tta* causal or-cluunrs dis- 
cuv-cd in as 2 koihc types inloleruble 
in thrmarlvcs arc Runic possible hv 
the insertion of especially before 
as: I shall hurt to ask for heavy 
ilamages, as my client's circumstances 
art tod such us to allow of Ifuixolie 
magnanimity: as liy itself is, us 
usual, insufficient to give the re¬ 
mainder of the sentence the fresh 
push-off that, introducing un unfore¬ 
seen consideration, it requires; but 
especially inserted before as, by 
brspenkine attention, prevents the 
tailing ort into insignificance that 
would otherwise ruin the balance. 

«pl6glerla. See French words. 

espionage. Vronounre C'spyontj. 

espy, for Inflexions see Verbs in 
-in *c., 0. 

essay. 1. For e. 4 assay, w., see 
ASSAY. 

2. The verb ii accented on the 
lost; the noun. In its now com¬ 
monest sense of a kind of literary 
piece, on the first. Dut in the wider 
4 now less usual sense of on attempt 
the old accent on the last is still 
often heard : that it was formerly 
so accented is evident from lint* like 
Whose first essay was in a tyrant’s 
praise. /This is th' essay of my 
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unpractis'dpen ./ And calls his fin ish'd 
poem an Essay. See Noun & vkkb 
accent. 

essence & subs lance, essentially) A* 
substantiality). The words started in 
life us Latin philosophical terms 
translating the Lrcck ou*ia (lit. 
being) Is hupostasis (lit. underneath* 
nesH); the meaning of the Lark 
words whs practically I lie Mine, 
* true inwardness ’ bung perhaps tin? 

nearest equivalent in native Eng¬ 
lish, but the siiitud was sultfLIutcd 
by later Cirvck nluloMciplicrn for 
the lln .1 ns used by nirlKT olH-s ; 
similarly in Lalm substantia w in a 
l>osj -Auguslnn synonym for Circio’s 
essentia. It is therefore nut ami that 
essence & substance, essentiality) A 
«u6«toiitfa/(f//), should on the one 
hand be sometimes interchange;! Me, 
& on the other hand develop, like 
most synonyms, on divirjjin^ lines 
with differentiation* gradually In¬ 
coming llxcd. It mny l»c sanl 
roughly that s. has moved in the 
direction of material &; quantity, 
t. in that of spirit & quality. The 
strictly philosophical or metupby- 
siral uses art Ix-yond the scope of 
this book ; but some examples of 
the words in popular contexts may 
serve to show how they agree & 
disagree. 

1. Examples in which either is 
possible, sometimes with & some¬ 
times without ihangc of scn.;c, or 
with degrees of idiomatic appro¬ 
priateness : 

God is on essence (or Jess often a ».), 
i.c. a self-existent being.// can give 

K u the substance of tcAtfl he said (or 
s often the e ., implying the cutt.ng 
out of all superfluous details )./Hut 
he took care to retain the substance oj 
power (or less usually the essence, or 
archaically the substantials, or quite 
well the essentials)./The essence of 
morality <j right intention, the ru&- 
tiance of if ir right action (the words 
could not be exchanged in Ibis 
antithesis, but in either part by 
itself either word would do > the e. 
is that without which morality 


would not be what it is, the s, is that 
of wiuch it is made u|>)./Uij?j»°r<iah 
behirm the mere words 0 / I teoe lotion 
cfc its substance (or r„ md.ffercntly)./ 
They give in sulnitinre the same 
urcaiinl (or tn essence rarely, or 
substantially or trsrnt inlly)./The 
treaty underwent substantial modi¬ 
fications (or r.. but s. means merely 
that tbry ammmlrd to a good deal, 
r. that tiny changed I ho whole 
rffrrt )./Desire nf praise is an essential 
part 0 / human nature (or t. ; if f., 
human nature without it is irieon- 
ccivahlc ; if t., human nature is 
appreciably mfusitid by il )./Thrrc 
is on essential dsjjettutt (or *. ; the 
biller much Ickm emphatic).///* 
remains the tome in r.weutinls (or 
nrcl mu‘ally tn subslant inls\./AU par¬ 
ties nrrurd substantial justice (nr 
rarely r., which imnlics much less, 
if any, ground for d ssatisfaedion), 

2. Examples admitting of rum. 
only : 

The essence of a triangle is three 

straight tines merlin* at three angles./ 
What is lire essence of snobbery t/ 
Such tall; is the esseuee of nonsense./ 
Time is of the essence of »r coutruet./ 
Ktibia Khan may te culled essential 
poetry./The qualities extent iat to 
success./It is essential to lufr.o off the 
facts./This point is essential to the 
argument./An essentially vulgar per¬ 
son. 

3. Examples admitting of substan- 
only s 

Duller it a substance./Darting with 
the substance for the shadow./There 
is no substance in his argument./ 
A man of substance./A doth with 
some substance in it.fills failure to 
bring any substantial evidence./A sub¬ 
stantial meal. A substantially built 
house. 

essential, neeossary, requisite. The 
words so far agree in the sense in 
which they are ail commonest, i.«. 
needed , that in perhaps moat sen¬ 
tences containing one of them either 
of the others could be substituted 
without serious change of meaning. 
It often matters nothin g whether we 
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nay * the e.' or * the n/, or ‘ the r., 
qualities are courage & intelligence 
only \ They have leached the 
meeting-point, however, from differ¬ 
ent directrntiK, bringing ouch it* 
native equipment, oJ varying ouli¬ 
ability for various tank*, for in¬ 
stance, in We can hardly say that 
capital is as T. to production a* land 
A labour the leant luitablc of tlie 
three ha* been ebmen, the word 
wanted In class the relation of laud 
d labour to production l>omg the 
strongest of uil, wliemia r. is the 
weakest. 

If wc call something r. w<- have in 
mind a whole that would not lie 
what it is to lie or Is or was »f the 
part in question wen* wonting; lhr 
e. thing ik such that the other thing 
is Inconceivable without it. K. n 
the strongest word of the three. 

When we rail something it., we 
have In mill'I the irmuHtcMe action 
of cuusuhly or licpc ; the h. thing is 
Such that the other cannot !mt owe 
Its existence to it or result in it. 
N. doubles the porta of imthpcwKihir 
A inecihift/r. 

When we mil Momrihmg r.. we Imvc 
in mind merely un cml for winch 
menm nrr to Ik* foontl ; the r. thing 
il that demanded l*y the condition'', 
but need not l>o the only thing that 
could satisfy their demands, though 
It is usuully understood in that sense. 
The fort that r. has 110 negative 
form corresponding to une. A nan. 
Is significant of its less exclusive 
meaning. 

For n trivial illustration or two :— 
Hails arc r., hut neither e. nnr n., 
for cricket ; not c.. for it i» crirket 
Without them; not n., for l)x*ir 
want need not stop the game. In 
the taking of nn oath, religious 
belief is e., but neither n. nor r.; 
the unbeliever's oath is no oath, but 
the want of hchcf need not prevent 
him from swearing, nor wifi belief 
help him to swear. Death is the n., 
but neither the e. nor the r. result 
of breaking one's neck ; that chain 
Of cause A effect is for the present • 
• l.e.la 1913: IMSk 


established ; but the discovery' of 
a remedy is not inconceivable, & the 
result tlmt has never been e. may 
some day not be even n. ; r. in tins 
connexion cun 8|>cak for itself. The 
alphabetical arrangement is un* 
esaeutiul, but n«t unnecessary, & 
very requisite, in this book ; the 

dictionary without it would be a 
dictionary uil the same, but the laws 
of causality inuke the publishers 
demand & the writer supply alpha¬ 
betical order, & without it the pur- 
jkwc would be very budly served. 

-«t i n superlatives. Sec *i:r &. -nsT. 

esule. The three estates, i.e. the 
LonU .Spiritual, the I/ords Tern- 
jmral, A the Commons, is often 
wnmgly applied to Sovereign. Lords, 
& Common*. The use of the phrase 
being now purely Uceorolive, A the 
reader being often uncertain whether 
the uwr uf it may mean Sovereign A 
I'nrlmmrnt, or Parliament, or nil 
hm}io|>s A: nil pi-cr* A* all elector*, 
it is f>cr!iaps lietter left olonc. The 
thin/ c. is n phrase often used for the 
French bourgeoisie before the Itcvo- 
lution ; A the fourth e. is a /ocular 
description of the newspaper press 
ns one of the powers that have to be 
reckoned with in (xiUlics. 

esteem. For turrets of r„ see 

GAixium 

estimate, v. Scr -atmu.v.. 

estimate, esllmaiion. The sense a 
judgement formed by calculation or 
consideration belongs lo estimate A 
not to estimation, which means not 
the judgement itself, but the forming 
of it. Tl*c tendency described in 
I Msg variants often lends writers 
astray, ns in : Xorwegians can only 
wish that the optimistic estimation of 
Mr I‘ontin° of the llriiish minefields 
at Spitzbcrgen tciU come true. 

estimation. The use of in my Ac. 
e. as n mere substitute for in my Sec. 
opinion where there is no question of 
calculating amounts or degrees, as 
in The thing is absrrrd in my e., is 
illiterate. Tories love discussion : 
disproved u, wb mad. 
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they canned hare too much of it. Bui 
they think it is going too far to Iran** 
late words into aeltoxt. That is not, an 
their e., playing Uie 1’arUamentary 
game. 

estop is a useful word so long as it 
is restricted to the special sense that 
has secured its rcvivul; hut tx» 
revive its wider sense convicts one 
of pedantry. The special legal sense 
is (in the passive) * to be precluded 
by one's own previous act or de¬ 
claration from alleging or doing 
Something ’. Two t|uu!at.on« will 
show the right A the wrong use 
(a) No one defended more joyously the 
silencing of Mr As/path tail July, d- 
Mr Maxsc m estopped from complain¬ 
ing, now that hist men method ha* been 
applied to himself ; (b) The rood 

tvmdr along the aide of a barren 

mountain till it appears to be estnppetl 

by a high cliff. 

Esurient. Sec PoLYflYUJtnic nr*- 

Ol'R, 

etaclsm. See Ti-.ciinicai. thrum. 

etc. To resort to dr. in sentence* 
of a literary cliaraetcr (Itis faults of 
temper dr\ are indeed easily ac¬ 
counted for) is amateurish, slovenly. * 
Si incongruous .1 compliment of 
this kind is calculated to merruse 
their enthusiasm, courage, dr., to <lo 
their utmost./The Covenanted Civil 
Sendee tctlh its old traditions d- its 
hereditary hatred of interlopers, he 
they Merchants, journalists, doctors, 
etc. On the other hand, in the eon- 
texts to which it is appropriate, it il 
needless Puhism to restrict its tense 
to what the words could mean in 
Latin, i.e. (a) & the rest as opposed to 
Sc other things, fb) and the like as 
opposed to or the like, (c) A other 
Mtngr as opposed to per tons ; the 
Rrat restriction would exclude His 
pockets contained an apple, a piece of 
string, dr.; the second would ex¬ 
clude ' Good ’, * fair *, * excellent \ 
<&c., is appended to each name ; the 
third would exclude The Duke of A, 
Lord B, Mr C, tie,, art patrons. 

The reasonable punctuation with 
Ac. is to put a eonrma before it when 


mure than one term has preceded, 
but not when one term only has 
preceded : toads, frogs , dr, ; hut 
loads tkc. 

eternal. Kor * the li. 4‘iCy * see 

SmiUigUKTH. 

ethk(sl). ethics. 1 . rlhic)(ethical. 
2. ethic dative. a. rih\c)[cUncs. 4. 
ethics, number. 3. rdiics){inoraLi. 
0 . ethicalunit. 

1. rtkir){rthieaL The short form 
ha* now been almost di spin red ns an 
adjective by the long ; it is occa¬ 
sionally still uwil, but is riotieeubly 
nrehnie ; the only exception Lo this 

is III 

2. The rtfiie dot n't. This, in which 
tlie word inruns cniolional or ex¬ 
pressive. is the name fur a roi union 
uirfk & Latm um- n» whirii a iwnwm 
no more than indm’rtly interested 
in the fuel described in the sentence 
is introduc'd into it. usually by 
hi mm If ns the speaker, in the dative, 
which is accordingly moat often that 
of the first p< rsulml pronoun. As 
Ihc const ruction was formerly Eng¬ 
lish also (Ctmir knock me ut that door 

i -knock ol the door. I tell you; 

j kilts me some six or seven dozen of 
Seott-- Kills, they tell me. *r.), the 
gmnmiatiral name for it is still 
brawl on ncraMou ; hut its place has 
been taken by various modem 
eu]lo(|uiiiliK(os, iin Kuuck, can't pouf. 
Kills, if you please. See also under 
Technical thrum. 

3. ethir)iethics. Of the two nouns 
the second is the one for ordinary 
use. It nmm the aeu-ner of morals 
or study of the principles defining 
man's duly to Jii# neighbours, a 
treutiae on thin, or a prevailing code 
of morality (Ethics in, or are, not lo 
be treated as an exact science ; That 
is surely from the Ethics, i.e. Aris¬ 
totle*/; Our modem ethics are not 
outraged by this type of mendacity). 
Kthic in any of these senses hn» a 
pedantic air; ft is chirflv in tech¬ 
nical phflosophic use. Sc its special 
meaning it a scheme of moral science 
(The attempt to construct an ethic 
apart (ram theology). 
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4 . For 1 he gminniulicul number of 
ethics nee -i*’v 

b, rthirs)(tnornl%. The two wonlt. 
once fully bynonyiimus, »fc exult hr 
togrlbcr only because English schol¬ 
ars knew lx»th Greek A Ixitm, have 
ho fur divided functions Ibut neither 
is mi per II turns ; tliev art* not rivals 
for one job, but holder* of eoiii|>le- 
mentury jobs; ethics I'i the wiriKt 
of runrubi, A month arc llie pmclnr 
of ethics ; If is rthirs may be sound, 
but his moral* ore utiandonnl. That 
ib the broad didiDi'lKiU ; the point* 
where confusion hum s aie Hint*; 

(a) sometimes tlo.se who ure talking 
about morals choose to cull them 
ethics bemuse the less familiar wool 
Strikes them iw more mijniwng ; 

(b) tlierc is nn imroinnlc<l impression 
that ethic* is kwiiiIiow more dHm- 
itely than morals disconnected fiom 
religion ; (e) the diM motion is ratlier 
line between the sense of rfiirj last 
given & illOsl ralrd in 3, i.e. prevail¬ 
ing code of murals. A- mo mb tlirm- 
selves ; but, though line, il is clear 
enough. 

6. rdncnf) (moral. Il is in tlie 
nature of things ilia! tlu* dividing 
line between the adjectives should 
be less clear than with the myitis. 
For, if rum's is the mhciuv uf moral*, 
whatever concerns morals evidently 
concerns cl hies too, A is ns much I 
ethical n* moral ; A vice vers.*. , 
Nevertheless, we lalk of a moral. 
but not an cOiiral, until, wlwn prar- I 
ticc is in question. A, in the ngnui . 
of theory, we perhaps lend imuo A 1 
more lo talk of the tlhietd miller j 
than the moral banti$ «/ loeicly, i 
education, A w> forth. 

et hoc gonus omne. A phrase on 
which the literary man who linds I 
himself sorvlv tempted to * end with I 
n lur.y <*<*.’, nut knows be mustn't. ! 
sometime* rides off not vrrv credit- 
obly. 

ethos. Fronuuncci-'thAs. It meuns | 
the characteristic spirit informing 
*4 nation, an age, a literature, an 
institution, or any similar unit. In 
reference to a nation or State, it is 


EVASION 


the HUtn of the intellectual A mural 
tendencies of which what the Ger¬ 
mans call the nation'* Kultur is the 
manifestation : like Kultur, it is not 
in iMclf a v' uni of praise or biarne, 
any more than quality. 
euchre, -cr. Sre -lu: & -i:r. 
eulogy. Fur a or an <*., w e a, an. 
euphemism, -mlsilc, -mixe. The 
noun (cl. means (the use 

of m) mild or vague or periphrastic 
expression ul a substitute for blunt 
precision or vhsagic cahlc truth : 
tlufikruiiMui ii mote dcnwroiiiing 
than conrsrncsS./ Mistress is u eu- 
jificiHisin fur cone tdn tie., Protect ion- 
ists tuar ruphcmuetl I hem selves iutt) 
tariff- r« for mem. 

euphuism. The word is often 
ignorantly tixed fur ettphrmisin, with 
which it is entirely unconnected. 
It »s nun nn I fnnn l.yly's ICupkues 
(i.e.. The Man nf Parti*)! fashionable 
in & after the Kith icntury us a 
literary model, A means affected 
arlctK'iubly of style, indulgence in 
antithesis & Mimic A conceits, subtly 
rrlined choice of words, preciosity, 
It is, unlike euphemism , » word with 
which no-cilie but the literary critic 
lias any concern. A 6ingle example 
of the common misuse will suffice : — 
While a Jin unrial euphuism christened 
railway construction a ' transfurma- 
lion of capital \ il‘ not on expenditure. 
Sec I'orci.vnui.u miiNlVMITlBif. 
Eurasian. Sec wi.atto 1. 4. 
European. For a or nn £., sec a. an. 
evacuate makes -rirnWr; srr -adi.eI. 
evadaMe. So spelt ; see Mrri: r.. 
evaluate mnkes - utilAe ; ace -aull 1. 
evonlsh. The word is effective in 
l"*try A poetic context* ; for its 
«w in »*urh phrases us the rapidly 
ei'ainshing phantom of a Home-Rule 
uinfuntif. see VlXCAMllATION. 
evaporate niukc* -ruble’, see -abi.e 1 . 
evasion, evasiveness. The latter in 
a fluidity only ; in plueca where 
quulitv, Ac not practice or action, in 
the clear meaning, ctttffon should 
nut lie used instead of It: his evasion 
of the issue is obvious ; he is guxlly of 
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perpetual evasion : but the evasiveness 
(not ernsion) of his ansicrra is enough 
to condemn him, S<t -iov A -nuns. 

eve. On Christmas on the K. of 
St Agnes, orj the t. vf the buttle. on the 
c. uj departure* on the r. of great 
devHopmenUi. The stm t sense of r. 
Ixmg the evening «»r day licforc, the 
first two phrases nrc blend. Hie lust 
l* metaphorical, & the two other* 
may hr ejthci. i.c.. they may mean 
before cither with an interval of days 
or weeks, or with a night interven¬ 
ing, or actually on the same day. 
Nevertheless, in spile even of the 
chance of ambiguity, they arc all 
legil onsite; what is not legitimate 
is to use the word in its mctnphoncul 
sense A vet remind 1 Ik* reader of tin* 
hlerul sense liy some turn of word* 
that involves it. ns in The wn-'J 
irreconcilable of ln*h landlords are 
begin it inn to recognize that nr ore on 
the e. of the dow n of a new dtiy in 
Ireland. Sec Mi.tai'iiur. 

Evs. lor daughter of Eve mp Hat- 
TIIRI.D OUNAMI.NTs, El.tt.AST VARIA¬ 
TION, IIaCKNLVI.U fUHASlJI, l'r.Rl- 
riXRASIS, 

even. 1 . I'lacing of r. 2 . K. to. 

1. I’l:icing of <*. It will lx* seen in 
Position op AM'i.nns that their 
placing is a matlcr partly of idiom 
A partly of seme* ; e. i* one of those 
whose placing is important to the 
sense, The lime to Bee them is just 
after breed fart, when they emerge 
from every other floor. Pugs. Poodles. 
Pekinese. Dachshunds, Dandies. A 
ever so many more whose names I do 
not e. know, all chattering at the tip 
of their voices as thni walk , run, trot. 
t caddie or pitter-patter along according 
to their kind. The effect of putting 
t. there is to ruotrad Armro with 
some other verb ; who! other verb ? 
If it hud run / cannot e. guess, it 
would have been obvious to supply 
mud) less know ; but know !raves no 
room for a much less. The word that 
ought to have been marked out for 
contrast with another is not fcnotc, 
but names. Whose e. names is not 
possible; whose names even is always 


uncomfortable, A here would need 
tmiinmi before A after e. lo prevent 
e. from gravitating to I; ao the 
writer lax been content with e. m tl»e 
wrong place. The true solution was 
to write whose very names / do not 
knoev (i«c. much h*vs their lixiki Ac.). 

2. Even *>. This i* a phm*c that 

has ill uses ; t| often Nerves as A 
rtmvcniciitly short reminder to the 
reader l hut the cohtruhoii he fore 
lain is not the Klmngnd I lint could 
lx* advanced, that thdiirtiMi* have 
liecn Hunk 1 , that the folul is net A 
not gross. I Mil woiue writers become 
so ui t ached In tins eon vein crux* that 
they m*ut to it (a) wlirn it in a con¬ 
venience to tbein A ini JUduivetucMre 
tu tlwir reader*. i.e. when it lakes 
n render some time to discover wlisl 
exactly the writer meant by It. A 
(U) when hot hi tig, or one of the 
everyday conjunctions, would do ns 
will. '11 k* following passage a art 
none of them intlcfcnxihlc, out all 
exemplify the ill-judged r. to, used 
In hen it convey* too much) to siiVfl 
the writer trouble, or (when it con¬ 
veys too little) to gratify lus fond¬ 
ness for the phrase I —Quite the most 
striking contrast between voles polled 
A sfoti gained m the (Sermon election* 
may be found in the following figuret; 
[figure* xliowmg disproportion). That 
M on the first ballot, but e. so tve can 
imagine the lititlicok A A’oIimmI 
Liberals wondering whether the world 
can be so ill-contrived that nearly 
three million A* a quarter voters re¬ 
turned only four members, whereas 
txco miliums rrlurn A7 (but, though 
the second mriy mrml matter*,)./ 
Just at present the Act is the subject 
of misconceptions A misrebresenla- 
ftont, some of which ran only be dis¬ 
sipated by actual experience of its 
working. It may be that , e. so, the 
people will dislike Ihe Act (even after 
experience)./K> do not for a moment 
expect that ice shall be able to retain 
in these islands ail our population ; 
ice hate Dominions over the seas in 
trAicA many of them will find ness 
hones still under the British flag. 
But, even so, we hoot to make our 
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asm toun tryside more attractive 
(though our population will be Iras T 
or though emigrants will still be 
British t Correct accordingly)./! 
hope it won't come Is Uiii „■ but, «. so, 
bridge-players will continue to take 
Uteir finesse ( A call it jutt the luck 
when they go dm n (if it dots)./ 
Yesterday Mr Itonar Lux urtuulty 
had the baldnes t to repeal in the 
Howe n/ Commeint a charge he made 
at the Albert Halt. K. no. in the I 
formula suggested by the single lady I 
who (ear reputed tu have hud /inns, . 
roe shall do well never to believe more j 
Mon a halj 0 / what Mr llonar I ere ) 
toys (Anil yo()./!« is natural that 
France should be run™r not to lose 
on the sittings what she gains on the 
roundabouts, eh she has some reason 
far nnwiniii ns lo the interaction 
of commerce dr polities . E. nu, she 
aiU do well not lo be csrr-nrnvus 
(Hut)./// the absent are ut.vays wrong, 
statesmen who hate passed away art 
always gentUmrn. Hut, c. so. tee 
mere not prepared Joe this tribute lo 
those statesmen who fought for Home 
Huts in me * IhiU (omit e. so). 

evenness. So spelt. 

evensong Ac. Sec mohnino. 

eventuality, eventuate- See Avn- 
Saxosisu. The words lire chitlly 
used in dabby Journalese 1 some 
characteristic specimens are; —II is 
therefore not as a substitute for local 
veto that disinterested management is 
advocated, but as a second string to 
the bow of temperance reformers, a 
provision for tkr even/rwli/y of the 
people refusing to avail themselves of 
the option of veto./We shall of course 
be told before bmg that the Territorial 
Force is on the eve of a complete 
breakdown . . .; Mai, as Lord 
Haldane reminded us last week at 
Tranent, is very far from the case, 
however dear such an eventuality 
might be to the enemies of the Felon- 
Uny System./The Consular Body at 
Shanghai haoe determined upon the 
defence of the settlements in case of 
eoentuality./The bogeys that toerr 
raised about the runs did not eventuate. 


yet employers still want the assistants 
to work for long hours./May we be so 
impertinent as to inquire what policy 
Mr Lloyd George foreshadowed in Aw 
Utter to Sir Horace Flunked l And 
why did not that policy eventuate / 
ever is often used in uneducated or 

ullni-rullm|OiaJ talk as all emplut- 
tnzer of who, wbut, when, A other 
interrogative Words, corresponding 
to such phrases in educated talk as 
trim tn the world, iclial on earth, 
where (run he) possibly (be ?). When 
such talk is reproduced m print, ever 
should be n separate word— what 
ever Ac., not whatever Ac. For e, in 
letters see LlUTCIl FOSSt. 

ever so (though it were rcer so bad 
Ac.). See Ki vr.n so. 
every one. 1 . Ihrry otic) (everyone. 
2. NuiiiIkt of pronoun uflcr e. 

1. livery our} (everyone. The . . . 
drawings are arailcmieal in tin worst 
sense of the word; almost everyone 
of them ilesenes a gold medal. In 
this, the making of the two words 
into one is undoubtedly wrong ; it 
should only be done where nerybody 
might be substilulrd ; that is never 
true when, os here, things A not 
icrsonj are meant, nnr yet when, os 
icrc. a partitive of follows ; in cither 
of thoee cases It is agreed that tbo 
words should be kept separate. 
Unfortunately there is not the same 
agreement on llie corresponding rule 
that when everybody can be substi¬ 
tuted everyone should be used. The 
question cannot he decided for every. 
one by itself; the parallel anyone, no 
one, Be someone must be taken into 
account; of these no one alone Is 
fixed, A that is always two words, 
owing to the nuturul tendency to pro¬ 
nounce tiaone noon. On the side of 
one word we have (n) the fact that 
all the four words, when they mean 
anybody Ac., have only one accent 
instead of the two that arc beard 
when they mean any single Ac., 
(b) the general usage of printers, 
hosed on this accentuation, with «U 
except no one. On the side of two 
wonts we have (a) consistency, since 
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the others thus fall into line with 
no one, Mahomet-A-thc-mountain- 

faabion, (b) escape from the mute c 
before a vowel inside a single word 
in someone, winch is undesirable 
though not unexampled. Ic) the 
authority of the OKI), which gives 
precedence in ull four to the separa¬ 
tion. A very pretty quarrel. This 
dictionary's opinion is that the 
accent is far the most important 
point, that anyone A n rryone k 
someone should be establndicd. k 
that no-onr is the right compromise 
between the misleading no one k the 
inconsistent no one ; uo-vne is as 
consistent with eteryonc ns co-ord¬ 
inate ib with subonlinrUe. The rules 
would then be these:—<1) Anyone, 
everyone, no-one, k smnronr, in the 
sense anybody, everybody* Ac*.; (*2) 
any one, every one, no one, tome one. 
each with two aivcnls. in other uses. 

2. Number of pronoun after everyone 
(K. had mtulc up Iheir mi rule; K. 
then looked about them silently) ; on 
this question see Nixdi:xi. 11. 

evidence) {exhibit or dime. To 
evidence soi milling is to be the 
proof, or serve as evidence, of its 
existence or truth or occurrence. 
1'ou do not c. enre. i.c. that you arc 
careful, but your state of instruction 
may c. cure,* i.c. that cither you or 
your instructors hnvc been careful. 
k you may by being obviously well 
instructed c. your instructors' core. 
It will be seen lbat show Ot exhibit 
could take the place of r. in the 
places tliat have been said to allow 
of it, but also Unit they would stand 
where it has been said that t. could 
uot. Writers with a preference for 
the leas common or the more tech¬ 
nical-looking word are sometimes 
trapped bv the part ml equivalence 
into thinking that they may indulge 
their preference by using e. instead 
of short. A right A a wrong sentence 
will make the limitation of meaning 
dearer, k another wrong sentence: 
will illustrate the importance of the 
exact words u»ed in the definition 
i,'ivea above of the meaning ; it 


must be borne in mind, however, 
that that dcJhulion does not pretend 
to cover ull senses of t., but only 
those in which it is in danger of 
misuse. 

1 tight use; This work of Mr 
PkiUippn, tchilc if bears all the marks 
of scholarship, bears also the far rarer 
impress of original thought, & an- 
dencet the power of considering i tith 
an unusual dctachmml a subject 

which . . . 

Wrong use : Mr Thayer evidences 
a Temur/table grasp of his material, eh 
a real gift for the writing of history. 

Negative uw: ll’e regret that at# 
zonk should be so unutnhUions in 
scope, for it fait lo include m any of 
the juipular superstitions of to/lay, 
docs nid r.'idrtice any great cate or 
research in l/s composition, «(• its 
arransetneiil is amateurish. If tlie 
diOculiou above is rornii, k lo e. 
menus lo be the proof of. nr to sen* 
ns the e. of, it i* elcnr thul it is one 
of tin we words that lire in lilucc 
only in affirmative sentences, A not 
hi negative or neutral nncs. Just as 
we Say This brundy is excellent, but 
not Siring me some excellent brandy, 
or The brandy is not excellent [good 
is the word), so we say l tint work 
evident*™ care, but not thul it docs 
not c. care [suggest or show is the 
word); see I'tteiriYB uonns. 

evince lias lost most of its meanings 
by lapse of time ; the OEM's 1, 9, 8, 
L 4, arc marked obsolete, A only 
5 A 0 remain. An example of each 
surviving sense may be useful 
The comrrixtnces of nature decidedly 
e. intention —l*ldcy (i-e„ arc an 
evidence of); The knees dc upper 
part of Die Icg ciincing muscular 
strength —Scott (i.c., giving tokeas 
of possessing, or revealing the 
presence of). 

Hut it may almost be said that its 
Antj.S*xosism is the word’s only 
claim to be used any longer ; those 
who like a full-dress word better 
than a plain one continue to use A 
sometimes to misuse It. The writer 
of one of the quotations below, in 
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putting it next-door to evident, 
purely evinces i* fondness for it that 
borders mi foolishness ; tic the other 
muirt linve l*c<*j» unaware that, 
though cither n person or im atti¬ 
tude tarn e. an emotion, neither a 
person nor an emotion can c. an 
attitude ; on attitude is nothing if 
not visible, A what is cvm<*d is 
inferable but Hot visible. Hath the 
Tories <f- the Labour Parly evinced 
an evident anxiety In stir up fmiiblr 
on the Labour unrest i n Mr railway 
world./The Opposition welcomed the 
Hill on first reading, did not divide 
against it an second reading, *1* have, 
on the whale, only evinced a trgifi- 
ninieht critical attitude in Comm tiler. 

evolution. See l.r. 

OX-. For Mil’ll patent yrl prevalent 
absurdities as tx-Lord Mayor, tx- 
Chirf Whip, ex-Tory Sohritnr-denernl 
(except in uuotlier snisr than ih 
writer means), see llirm.N> ; tfc lor 
alternatives, late. 

exactly. Just, K. what has happened 
or what is about to happen tt tint yet 
clear ; Jus! Atitr the wir>!\ are la be 
divided. Tins now familiar iduun, 
in which e. nr j. is prefixed to iui 
indirect quest ion, is a modern 
development. The r. or j. some¬ 
times adds point, but is more often 
otiose, &. the use of it liecomes with 
many writer* u disagreeable Man¬ 
ner's*. 

exaggerate. So spell (1. agger a 
hetip). makes exaggcrable ; sec 
-*bu: 1. 

exasperate makes •rable ; see -Ant.*: 

1 . 

exceedingly) A excessively). The 

dilTcrcnre is the same us tluit be¬ 
tween very great or wry murk A too 

t reat or too much. It is not inherent 
a the words, nor very old. exces¬ 
sively) having formerly h*<l both 
meanings ; but it is now recognised 
by most of those who use words 
carefully, A it a useful Differ¬ 
entiation, It follows that J am 
excessively obliged to you is not now 
standard English, & that / was 
excessively annoyed should be aaid 


in repentant A not, os it usually is, 
m m If-aatisticd tones. A passage in 
whieh n good modern writer udows 
himself to disregard the now usual 
diKtmetirm may be worth giving: 
i have, said that in early life Henry 
James tivu not * impressive * ; as 
time went on his apprurance became, 
on the contrary, excessively noticeable 
<f- urreding, tie remuird the beard 
wi tch had tong disguised his face, i0 
so mealed the strung hues of mouth 
dr chin, which responded to the 
majesty of the skull. 

excellence, -cy. See -cr., -cv. 

excellent. See 1 'usrmi. wimus. 

except, as u cotijuiiriion governing 
» rlauv. i.e. as a xulisliiute for the 
unlrti or if .. . nut of ordinary 
educated sjrirti, is cilher all Archa¬ 
ism resorted to for one or other of 
the usual reasons, or else an illusl ra¬ 
tion of the faet that old construc¬ 
tions often survive in uneducated 
lalk wbcii otherwise obsolctD. In 
1 he quotation, archaism Cor one of 
the less defensible reasons is the 
explanation : — Hat, e. the matter is 
argued as a mere mailer of amour 
prupre—cC*. for ourselves, :re think it 
’.could be unjust d unfair to Mr 
Itotmr I.me to argue if in any such 
uni j -Ainc is if possible to use such 
high-fioicn language about a mere 
* change of mcUiod ’ ?. 

excepting ns n preposition has one 
normal une. When a possible excep¬ 
tion is to be nienlmned ns not made, 
the form used is, instead of not 
except, cither not excepting before 
the noun or nut excepted uftcr it: 
AU turn are fallible except the Pope ; 
All men are fallible, not excepting the 
Pope or the Pope not excepted. Other 
prepositional u-e» of excepting are 
uiiidiomntir : but the word as a 
true participle or n gerund does not 
fall uniter this condemnation He 
would treble the tax on brandy except¬ 
ing only, or without even excepting, 
that destined for medicine. An ex¬ 
ample of the use deprecated is : The 
cost of living throughout the world, 
excepting in counJnes where special 
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cause* opfrate, stunts a tendency t<i 
keep Inti. 

exception. The e, proves the rule, A 
phniacs implying it, are ro nm> 
Bluntly introduced in argument, A so 
much inure often with oliscurmg 
than with illuminating efTed. that 
it is necessary to set out its different 
possible meaning, Ml (I) the 
original simple legal druse, (L») the 
Bcctimlury lather eo misruled Heren- 
tilie sctwi', (i!) the loose rhetorical 

sense, (H the jocular nonsuit, (j) 
the Krnmis nonxen.xe. Tin? last of 
these is the only one that need lie 
objected to directly, though a A i 
must hear the blame of bringing 3 
into existence by popiiUrnuug mi 
easily mixundcntood phrase: un¬ 
fortunately a m mueh the common¬ 
est use. Sec l l ui i t , LAJiul.i> tlcu- 

MCAi.mus, 

1. • Sjni-ml leave is given for men 
to lie out of barracks tomgbt till 
11.0 |i.ni.‘ : 1 The exception proves 
the rule * means that this spinal 
leave implies a rule requiring inrn, 
C\Wfit when an except run ii made, 
to lie in earlier. The \ aluc of thin in 
interiirel mg slat cites is plain. 

2. We li.it tr rouehided by induction 
that Jones the critic, who never 
writes a kindly nolicc, lack* the 
faculty of appreciation; one day 
a warm eulogy or an anonymous 
novel appear* over hi« signature ; 
we see that this exception destroys 
our induction ; later it come* nut 
that the anonymous novelist is 
Jones hnnsclf; our conviction thut 
he lacks the faculty of appreciation 
is all the stronger for the apparent 
exception when mice we have found 
out that, being ^/-appreciation. it 
is Outside llie aeojie of flic rule— 
which, however, we now modify to 
exclude it, say mg that he lucks the 
faculty of appreciating others. Or 
again, it turns out that the writer 
of the notice is another Jones ; then 
our opinion of Jones the first is only 
strengthened by having been mo¬ 
mentarily shaken. These kind* of 
exception ore of great value in 
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scientific inquiry, but they prove the 
rule not wbm ||ry urc seen to be 
cxiTptMins. hm wiicn they have been 
shown |o he either outside of or 
rreoneilnbie with ihc principle they 
seem lit contrail,el. 

3. )l’r muy In'lli uialt’ll/ lake satis- 
fariion in the fml thut pour prevails 
uniter the l mmi Jutk, the .Ibor 
expedition being the reception that 
gim hi prove the Tate. On the ron- 
Irary. it gm-s In disprove rt ; hut no 
more is meant than that it rails our 
nitration I" .V In ighlehs by contrast 
what might oUnthi-u* p:iMj uu- 
noliird. tin- remarkable pftVolcucr 

(tf jmiir. 

4. * If their is one virtue I can 
Haim, it is iuiim liiaht s* Were you 
m lime for breakfast this morn mg Y * 
‘ Well, well, the rverpium thut 
proves the Milr.* Il is by the joint 
rlfect of this use A 3 tlut the 
proverb comes |» oserflittc between 
the two M'iiM*s Kveeptums can al¬ 
ways lie neglected, A A trulh in all 
the truer if it is tormlimcK false. 

5. It rained on St .SwitUili, it will 
rsun fur forty day* ; July 31 is line 
A- dry, hut our crfluinly of a wet 
August is not hliuken, sm<v today 
is un rvr-epIniTi Unit (instcud of at 
one blow destroying} prove* the 
rule, This frame of mind i* cn- 
rourugrd whenever a writer, aware 
or unaware himself of the limita¬ 
tions. opix.ds to the 2 use without 
cl curly showing that his execution i* 
of the right kind Thai the inn* 
timer of tmp/n duties trill be affected 
by varying conditions, it lhal in some 
exception'll rases the exporter trill 
bear a targe tharc of it. has never been 
denied; but exception* prefix the 
rules dr do not destroy them./The 
general principle of I ii*cstabl titling & 
lUsenderxing the Church in Wales 
trill be supported by the full strength 
of Liberal ism, unlh the small excep¬ 
tions that may be taken as pnxing 
the rule. 

MceptloniMe, «<*p4ton*l, unex-. 

The - able & -of forms, especially the 
negative*, are often confused by 
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writer* or compositor*. Exceptional 
has to «lo witii the ordinary scn«c of 
eicqdion, & mean* out of the com¬ 
mon ; exceptionable mvolvi^ tbc 
sense of exception rarely seen except 
in take exception to &. open to excep¬ 
tion ; it mcii'iK the ittmt &m 1 lie latter 
phrase, & its negative form meant 
offering ao handle to rrilirism. The 
usual mistake is that shown in:— 
The. picture is in vnexerptiouu! con¬ 
dition. tt shouts this waster's qualities 
to a marked decree. 
excerpt. Sec Notts A vijiii wcr.vr. 
exceMlve(ly). Sr i.\n i.i»m;(i.y). 
exchangeable. So spelt; w-e Mrri.r- 

excisable. So hjirit ; ms* Mm; u 
excise, tint -iV; »t -n K- |ZK * 
For eynnnymy of e.. n., mi t\\. 
excitable.' Ni spelt ; Mt Mrn. t:. 
Exclamation mark, her Mors. 

excommunicate make* •table ; ux 

-Aiu.r. ]. 

exculpate, Sw -atuii.i.. 
excusable. So sjn li : mv M* ti*. i- 
execrato make* -»n/Mr; sec 1. • 
executor. >«t -oh. In I tie s|*«i:d j 
•emu- (lolntor's |n>s||iiiumh.’m acrid) * 
promimiee Ik/.i-kulor. in <>I)k i m uses 
t'k/lkulftf. The leiiiiluoe is exert/- 
trix |<l. -IriCtit (lor junmin- 

elution of which nee -ihim. 
exercisable. Sosjsll : mt tlni r. 
exercise, no! -hr : *r«- -isj )(-m, 
exhalation, exhale. TW h i» pro¬ 
nounced in I he verb, hul usually m>( 
in the liniili; exhale makes -Inblr, 
■cc Wt'TK »:. 

exigence, <y. *<\v i* now the 

commotio r form : -rr has ih> senses m 
which -r« would he unsuiluMe. while 
•ce sounds urchikie in MMUr ; it would 
lie well to make -cy umu«»l; sec 
•ce & -cy. The «rii*c exact ingnest 
belongs to the French word exigence, 
which should he ttuheired A; pro¬ 
nounced as French, at least until 
exigence is no longer uacil an synunr* 
tuous with exigency. 
exit, vl>. Those who neither know 
Latin nor read pluys ere apt to 
forget or not know that this is & 
singular verb with plural exeunt, 6 


to write exit the tariff-reformers as 
complacently as exit tariff-reform. 
All the followin'* arc actual news¬ 
paper headings EXIT THE IM- 
UOS./Exit the McKenna Duties./ 
EXIT HLACK L1STS./EXIT 
IIIIKTLINC; & VOX HINTZE./ 
EXIT THE COAI. AND DUMP¬ 
IN'*; R1 11 ASUltliS./KX IT THE 
MOMTOKS. 

-tx, -lx. Naturalized Latin noons 
in -rx A. -ix, genrt. -i tin, vary in the 
form of llic plural. The Latin 
pJuml is -ices (-Iscz or -Iscz), the Eng¬ 
lish -ext t (fkstt); home words use 
only one of thc-w, & home Loth. See 
Lai i\ ri.rnu>. 

1. Words in purely scientific or 
Irehlucul use (rudex. cortex , niiirrz, 
•ilex, Ac.) are U-sl allowed their 
L.itiinly ; tot.dkof cnrtrxrs.eodrxes, 
mnrrxcs, A * ilexes, is to take III- 
<leifnt IjImtI u‘j u:fh physiology, 
palaeography. ichthyology, A* geo- 
logs, the real j»rolcxM>ni of which, 
mon o* or. ususuly prefer -ices. 

2. Latin words borrowed as trade 
tvuiitea (simplex, duplex, Ac.) arc for 
the period of their lives English; if 
in talking ol lamps you nay \oii find 
dnphees better Ikon central-draughts, 

\<»u are sou reel Y icitcll glide. 

3. 'iwli that have liecome the 
r.«talilislir<l English for an object 
(lies) use -exes ; under the shade of 
the liters shows ignorance of English 
more conspicuously than knowledge 
of Latin ; rf. -fi A -CM. The ques¬ 
tion whether the ousting of the 
native names (c.g. of holm-oak by 
tlex) should have been or should be 
prevented is n separate one, to be 
decided for the >udiv.du»l word. 

4. There arc some words, however, 
whose use is partly scientific A 
partly popular, c.g. apex, appendix, 
index, matrix, vertex, vortex ; of 
Ukw both plurals are used, with 
some tendency, hut no more, to 
keep -xcs for popular or colloquial «fc 
-ices for Beirut die or formal con¬ 
texts i—The line just avoids the 
avexes of the hills, but The shells 
their apices eroded. Six patients had 
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thcit appendixes removed, A J hatf 
books with appendixes, but The no¬ 
de nee i* dished t« fa e appendices. 
A dial like a clock face with Ain 
indexes, but Integral, fracimnnt, <b 
fl^/iAiv i luheee. A Karp of old 
sUreotype i nut rises, but Some of the 
species nf whtuxtonc ore the ommon 
matrices [fur pronunciation mv -thia \ 
of agate dr chalcedony. Arrande the 
trestles With thnr vertexes alternately 
high it line, but In the venters oj 
runes where they rut Ike atmennt at 
right tingles. H hirlpooh or rorlriis 
or eddies, bul The vertices of moilnn 
eittnuislK. There is thus consider.* Me 
liberty of choice ; but with hm%t 
wor.ls uf Ibift etas* the scientific iiv. 
A consequently the l«Uin jdiiral. is 
much commoner than Uic otlicr. 
ex omcio. When um'iI ns no /ulp-c- 
tur. I lie words bv bvjiU fad: 

1 was there r\ o.1r 10 , but the cx- 
nflh-m t/irmicrs uf the committee, >h , c 
llvHllJNS. 

exonerate make* •table : see -a m.i I . 
exoi-JIum. 1*1. •/!« nr •«/: see -cm. 
cx&lc.ic A exotic, uf tin* Mine 
ultimate derivation, have entirely 
diverse ii]i|ilir.i{iiim. Vluit is omc 
tenr wb.ih it communicable to the 
outer circle of disciples (nj»p. <■*«- 
frrir); that is exotic which comm 
from outside the country (opp. in- 
thgrimui); CTutcrir doctrines; erotic 
plants,, 

expandable, -anJble. Sr -aiuj:, 
-mu:. 2. 

ex parte, when used as an ailj.. 
alumni Ik- hyplicucd : speaking er 
parte, but on c.r-parte statement ; sir 
HvrilLS'S (Group *sub jud.ee;. 

expailaUon. Sr .cia-ion, 
expect. Exception is often taken 
to the sense suppose, be inclined la 
<Ain&, consider probable. Thj* ex¬ 
tension of mining is. however. so 
natural that it seems needless 
Purism to resist it. K. by itself is 
used as short for e . tn find, e. that li 
trill turn out that, that is all / e. 
he will be in time : I e. he is there 
by this time; I e. he trot there; I e. 


}!<vi hare nil heard all this before ; 
j Mr - —» study Is srholarh/ it- 
thorough, d- has had a gootl deal of 
j expnusifu, see r.. hi nee it took the 

| - t'.xsay l‘me, i.e.. if the fmis 

I rvrr happen to cume (u <»nr know¬ 
ledge, we ahull hr- skiqimril if they 
arc out to that Hint. The OE1) 
remarks lbrst I )»«• uhwn is *ihmv rare 
in ld( lary Use *: that is owing to 
tl»c ikwl Mt lli..t has lurn made lit 
il ; bul il is mi firmly i-staMithcd in 
cidhM|ui.iI list that if! a* is *np*rstfii 
alaivc, then* is no sound objection to 
il. I Ik- pt-nod of exile is uol likely to 
| U- btnjj. 

expectorate, -atlon, seem to be now 
l Ik- cslnhlixlieil American for spit- 
(liiigl A sjiiUtihgl nut. In Hritisb 
. use tlicv luise sik yet only the cur- 
! renry of medical terms A CIt nii:iU<- 
r«'is! This dilfcremr of Mutm, 
wlmh it is to Ik 1 hoped will tint be 
diuiiimlmi from our sale at Icrist. 
is an o|»pH-lesson on the vuriilv of 
; tfcnteibsni. The mealy-moil (bed 
[ American must be by tins time 
; harder pttl to it wdh ripechniie 
j than the mealy-mouthed English- 
j men ml It spit ; bis gcnlcrlritm Inn 

• mil grown ils prUlity A beeomc 
! itself the plain rude word for the rmle 

• thing; it must be discouraging to 
have to U gifi I he xeurrb fur dm Jit 
oliseur.tv all over again-- with so 
pronuMKg a failure la in ml our. too. 
See l'urvunm:u rr;c UMt Ai.iTii.K. 

expediency, •u. The form first 
fpvru is now murh ciHuruoncr in all 
. surviving senses; llu-rr is no inci¬ 
pient dinerentiation. & it ix desirable 
. that the now rare -re should be 
abandoned. Sec -cn, -<*V. 

: expedite. See 1‘oitWAi. wemns. 

expcrtmenl, n. & \\ Sex Noln A 

! vena air.vr. 

| experlmentall2e. See Lwc vxm- 

| A STS. 

expert. See Noun A mu, AiTCNT. 
i expiate makes cipioble, expiutar ; 

: M-e -able ?. -OR. 

i expiry. Pronounce -;if. 

! expicthre. The OED giree the pro- 
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nunciations C'ksplltlv, fkaple'tlv, in 
that order. The noun use (outh or 
other interjection) being frequent * 
popular. & the objective use (serving 
to fill out) literary & especially 
grammatical, the two pronuncia¬ 
tion* might well be mode use of for 
IllKFEJIENT1 ATI UN ; cf. expert, A See 
Noun A adjective accent ; the 
noun would be C'ksplltlv. 
explicit A express. With a certain 

class of nouns (c.g. declaration, testi¬ 
mony, promise, contract, understand . 
ins, incitement, prohibition), either 
adjective run be used in the general 
sense of dvllnile ns opposed to 
virtual or tncit or vague or generul 
or inferablr or implied or construc¬ 
tive. One may nevertheless be 
more appropriate than the other. 
That is explicit which is set forth ia 
sulhelent deluil j that is express 
which is worded with intention. 
What is mount by culling a promise 
explicit Is first tluit it has been put 
into words A secondly that it* im¬ 
port is plain ; what it meant by 
calling it express is first, as before, 
that it has been put into words, A 
secondly that the inukcr mount it to 
bind him ill the cose contemplated. 
This second element in the meurung 
of express is now generally present 
in it where it is roughly synonymous 
with explicit, hut nos come into it 
by accident. An express promise 
was by origin simply un expressed 
promise, i.e. one put inlo words. 
express being a Lditin participle of 
the kind seen in suepeef-suspected, 
sidgcrl-subjcctcd, & many others. 
Wlicn its participial sense ceased to 
be appreciated, it was natural that 
the familiar adjectival sense (/or Ike 
express purpose of ; express mnliee 
is token one with a sedate deliberate 
mind A formed design doth . . .) 
should influence its meaning; the 
idea of speeiol intention Is now 
almost invariably distinctive of ex¬ 
press when It is preferred to explicit. 
exploit. Sec Noun A verb accent. 
explosive (in phonetics). See Tech¬ 
nical tuib. 


export, n. A v. See Noun A vp.au 

accent. 

expo so. Sec French words. 
exposition in the sense public stum 
of goods Ac. ia a Gallicism (or 
Americanism) tor exhibition. 
ex post facto. This is the estab¬ 
lished spelling : but the peraon who 
knows the Lulin words is worse oft 
with it in this disguise than one who 
docs not ; jt should be ex postfacto 
(ex on the footing of postfacto later 
enactment). Tin* ordinary rule of 
Hyphens would then be applied, A 
we should say It it undr sir able to 
legislate ex postfacto, but ex-poslfaclo 
legislation rs undesirable. Li. legis¬ 
lation ia, fur instance, the making of 
an uct illegal after it bus been 
committed ; hut what is referred lo 
in facto IS not the * doing ' of tile 
action but tlic " enacting ’ of the law. 

express, adj. her explicit. 
express, vb. Mr Justice Sanhry 
expressed himself mueh troubled by 
the views expressed in Lord ll’ren- 
tury’l letter./Doth men afterwards ex- 

{ reseed Ihcmtches perfectly satisfied. 
nsert as after himself A themselves. 
There is no authority for to express 
oneself satisfied Ac.; nt any rale 
the OFD hn* no acquaintance with 
it i & it certainly requires the sup¬ 
port of authority, whereas no such 
support is needed for the use with 
os. The fuel is that Analogy is 
living allowed to confuse express 
with declare ju«t as regard Is wrongly 
given the construction of consider. 

expressive. For ■ to use on e. word ’ 
see Superiority. 
expurgate. Sec -stable. 
extant had formerly the same sense 
ns existent or existing. A was as 
widely applicable. Its sense A its 
application have been narrowed tiU 
it means only * still in existence or 
not having perished at the present 
or the given past or future time *, 
A is applied almost exclusively to 
documents, buildings or monuments, 
A customs. E. memory, the «. 
generation, Ike e. crisis , r. States, ore 
unlikely or tmpoaaible phrases, A 
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the e. Imos would I>c understood only 
of such as were on record but not in 
operation, of laws as documents A 
not as forces. The pronunciation 
recommended is 6'kstont, but lie- 
sta'nt is not uncommon. 
axtamporaneous(ly) A extemporary, 
-Uy, art- cumbersome words ; extern- 
pote (4 ay II.) is M'ldoro unequal to the 
need. Set Lonu vawask 
extend. I. For extendable, extnuli- 
We, extensible, sec -A»MV -• 

2. E. for give or accord is, jo it* 
present vogue, a piece of turgid 
journalese. It might have been 
natural English ; you c. your hand 
literally, A from that through 
extending the hand of welcome to 
the metaphorical extending of a 
welcome is u simple enough passage. 
But native English did not go that 
woy, perhuttt because give & accord 
were already in constant use, one 
for everyday & live other for more 
formal context*. E. in this sense 
bos done it* development in America. 
A come to us full-grown viA the 
newspapers—a bud record. To r. a 
welcome is just tolerable because of 
its obviousness as a metaphor ; but 
the extending of a hearty reception, 
sympathy, congratulations, a hear¬ 
ing, a magnificent send-off. & the 
like, should if possible be barred (in 
America a congregation * extends 
a call ■ to the reverend gentleman of 
it* choice); we huve still give A 
accord to choose between, with offer 
A proffer to meet the demand for 
other sliades of meaning. The 
following quotation show# an appli¬ 
cation in wliicb even the notion of 
friendliness inherent in the metaphor 
has disappeared : Being promptly 
deported by the German police, he 
apvcaled to Vie Foreign Office for 
redrew, but Lord Salisbury informed 
him in a characteristically pointed 
official dispatch that he could tee no 
grounds whatever for taking exception 
to the treatment which had been 
extended to him. 

Two point* are to lx observed in 
regard to the above advice: (a) 


The condemnation does not touch 
such sentence* as 1'ou should t. to 
me the same indulgence, where the 
metaphor may be different, A the 
meaning ‘ widen it so os to include 
me n* well us someone else *; (i) It 
is not maintained that e. hus never 
had Lhc aensr of give or accord in 
native English—it hud in the 10 th— 
19th iviit uries —, hut only that the 
modernism dirt’s nut descend direct 
from tlx nabve use.; having been 
reimported after rx|>ort to America, 
it is now ill ut ease in the old country, 
extent. In the phrase to .. . r*lrnj, 
t. should not be quulillcd by adjec¬ 
tives introducing any idea beyond 
that of quantity ; to what, to any, 
to Some, to a great nr vast or enormous 
or t/nAnown or surprising, e., but not 
Some of the girls even go to the man¬ 
like c. of holding meetings in the 
Fork to discuss their grievances. 
extenuate. 1 . E. makes -uuble ; arc 
•adlh 1. 2. The root meaning being 
to thin down or wild tie away, tht 
proper object of the verb in its sense 
of make excuses for is a word ex¬ 
pressing something bad in itself, us 
guill, corcardiec, cruelty, A not a 
neutral word such as conduct or 
behaviour. But since these latter, 
though neutral in themselves, ore 
often converted by context into 
unmistakable words of blame, A are 
then legitimate objects of the 
misapprehenxion arises that it can 
always govern them, A consequently 
that ibe meaning of excuse belongs 
to the verb, in it cud of to the com¬ 
bination between the verb & an 
object expressing something blam- 
ubie. From this comes the further 
error of supposing that you can e., 
i.e. make excuses for, a person. In 
such cuacs etymology is of value, 
ntertor, external, extnntoui, ex¬ 
trinsic. Etymologically the four 
differ only in the formative suffixes 
used, A there is no reason why any 
of them might not have acquired the 
•coses of sjl; outside is tf*e funda¬ 
mental meaning. It will be best to 
take them in pairs. 


O 
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1. exterior it external. That is 
exterior which encloses or is outer- 
moat, the enclosed or innermost 
being interior. These op[»altes art 
chiefly applied to tilings of which 
there is a pair, it with conscious 
reference, when one i* spoken of, to 
the other : the exterior court is one 
within which is an interior court; 
the exterior door has another inside 
it; exterior it interior lines in 
strategy are concentric curves one 
enclosing the other; the exterior 
ear covers it leads to the interior 
ear ; it the exterior surface of a 
hollow bull, liat nnt of u solid one. 
Is a legitimate phrase. 

That is external which is without 
It apart or whoso relulions arc with 
what is without It upnrl, that which 
is within being internal. The ex¬ 
ternal world, external thir.gr, external 
evidence, illustrate the (lr.it part of 
the deQnitinn ; external n/jprurmirri. 
t vonhip, St action (llmsr that affect 
other persons or Hungs somehow) 
illurtrutr thr second pari; external 
debt it relations are those n country 
has to or with other countries. 

In many phrases either exterior or 
estrmal may he used, but usually 
with some difference of underlying 
meaning ; c. g., the exterior ear is 
thought of as the porch of the 
Interior ear, but the external car is 
the ear as seen by the outsider. 
Again, a building's exterior features 
A external features are different 
things, the former being those of its 
outside only, A the latter all, 
whether of outside or inside, that 
ore visible a* opposed to the struc¬ 
ture that can only be guessed at. 
Similarly, with the nouns, exterior 
has the definite narrow material 
meaning of the outside, as opposed 
to the inside of a building or the 
Inner nature of a person, while 
externals includes all stout a person 
that reveals him to ua, bis act* A 
habits A manner of speech as well 
as his features A clothes. 

>. exl rsn r sus A extrinsic. 

That is extraneous which Is brought 
In, or ootnes or has coma in, bom 


without. A fly in amber, a bullet in 
one's chest, arc extraneous bodies; 
extraneous aid, interference, tight, 
sounds ; extraneous points are ques¬ 
tions imported into n discussion 
from which they do not naturally 
arise. 

That is extrinsic which is not an 
essential St inherent part of some¬ 
thing but is attached to it as a 
separable Ixlonging, essential pro- 
iwrlics being intrinsic. A florin's 
intrinsic vuluc is wiiat the metal in 
it would hnvc fetched before it wbs 
coined ; its extrinsic vuluc is what 
ia added by the stump. A person's 
extrinsic advantages arc such things 
as wealth A family interest, while 
his courage A talent arc intriniio 
advantages. 

It is wcirtli notice thnt extrinsic ia 
now rare, being little used except 
when a formaJ contrary i« wanted 
for the still common intrinsic. Ex¬ 
traneous on tlie other hand exists on 
its own account; it Inis no formal 
contrary, inlraneous being for prac- 
ticnl purposes non-cxiBlcnt, it must 
make shift with internal, intrinsic, 
indigenous, domestic, nalitr, or what¬ 
ever else suits the particular context. 

exterminate makes -rial dr. ; ire 

•ABLE 1. 

exterritorial. Sec extratebiu- 

ToniAL. 

extract, n. A v. See Noun A \r-«B 
accent. 

extraneous. See extebiob. 

extraordinary. Pronounce us five 

8 'llaliles plnir-) not six (-troor-); 

le UEI) gives precedence to the 
shorter ; for the effect of spelling on 
sound, see Pbonunciation. 
exftra)MTrllorlal(lty). The forms 
seem to be used quite Indifferently. 
To the classical latinist, that is to 
say to f>0% of those who are 
acquainted with Latin at all, the 
longer seems the only reasonable 
one, dm* extra, A not ex, it the 
domical Latin for outside of; A 
this is perhaps a stronger cood dera¬ 
tion than Che saving of a syllable. 
It would oettalnly be better to have 
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om spelling only, A rztra- it recom¬ 
mended. 

«tf1»ta makes <*ble ; tcc - able 1. 

extrinsic. Sec ekteeioik. 

-EY Sc -Y IN ADJECTIVES, The 
adjectival sulTix is -y, mil -ry. Went 
■pcllcn ore often in doubt whether, 
wlien -y it appended to noant in 
Mute t (as mi/e), the e it to be 
dropped or kept. With the very 
few exception* given below, it 
thould be dropped {truly, not tni/ey). 
A selection ox the commonest -y 
adjectives from noun* in mute -e 
will suffice to show the normal 
formation, Sc another list follows 
this, containing Words of the kind 
in which the bad speller goes wrong ; 
he often does so because be con¬ 
ceives himself to be making u new, 
or nt I ’nst hitherto unpnnlrd. word, 
& is of mid of obscuring its con¬ 
nexion with the noun if he drops the 
e— a needless fear. The safe -y 
adjectives arc : lony. breezy, briny, 
crazy, easy, fleecy, fluky, gory, greasy, 
grimy, hasty, icy, lacy, mazy, miry, 
noisy, oozy, prosy, tocy, rosy, scaly, 
shaay, shaky, slimy, smoky, stalky, 
spicy, spiky. spongy, stony, wiry. 
The shale y -»/ Adjectives arc : eaky, 
cany , choney, fluty, gamy, homy, 
horsy, liny, mily. mousy, nervy, nosy, 
pursy, sidy, stagy, tuny, wavy, w hity . 

Tlic exceptions referred to above 

t. When an adjective in -y is made 
from a noun in -y, e is inserted to 
part y from -y : clayey & skyey, not 
dayy or skytj. 

2. Hole makes hair y, to prevent 
Confusion with holy- hnHowed. 

3. Adjective! from nouns in -ue 
(iJB) retain the e : gluey & bluey, not 
gluy or Wuy. 

•ye, vb, makes eying ; see Viwi 
tx -IE Ac., 7. 

-RY, -a, -y, w DfMiNimvsa. The 
moat established type of all (baby, 
granny) has -y ; moat proper 
names (runway, Polly) have -y; it 
would be a simplification if -y could 
be made universal: but -it A 


are the only forms (n some proper 
names (Charlie or Charley, never 
Ckarty; Minnie; Sukey); Ae Is 

K fcrTed in Scotland, the native 
i of some diminutives ( laddie, 
lassie, raddle); the mention of mute 
-e, giving *ry (d-Avy. latvy, Nosey, 
Ac.) is more defensible than in the 
adjectives made with -y (see -ey Si 
•v IN ADJECTIVE*) ; A Rem-rutty 
variety iccius unavoidable. 

In the bit the recommended form 
stands ilrst or alone ; the principle 
has been to recommend plain -y 
wherever usage is not thought to 

be overwhelmingly against it; the 
addition of another ending in 
brackets means that that form it 
perhaps common rr, but not so much 
mj ns to make the recommended one 
impossible. Some of tlie words in¬ 
cluded (booby, caddy, looby, Mary, 
Marie, puppy, rooty, toddy, A per¬ 
haps others) ure not in fact diminu¬ 
tive forms, but being niistukublc 
for such arc liable to the same 
doubts. There is some tendency 
whe n a word is much used in the 
plum! (JriUirs , goodies, Johnnies, 
kiddies, lillies, sweeties) to think 
that -it must be the singular ter¬ 
minal ion. Adjective* like comfy are 
given here because the -y is the 
diminutive ending, A not the adjec¬ 
tive suffix. 

Amy; Annie; vtrty- Arthur (•*>); 
auniy{-ie): baby : Hetty. Hilly ; biUy 
- cooking-pot; blacky. Hobby; ioM>y 
«- policeman ; llony • Doimpurtc 
(•ey); booby ; bookie - bookmaker ; 
bubby - brother or breast; bunny ; 
coddie - golf-at tendunt: caddy - tea- 
box; Carry (-»>); Cfevtfr <*y ); Cissy 
— Ceciba (Ae); collie; comfy i cook/ m 
cook dear (-ic); rookie - cake; eooHe; 
corbie - crow; daddy; darky (-ey) ; 
deary (-w); Dicky ; doegy <-fs) s Dotlw, 
d.; dovey; ducky; - Edward; 
Kdy m Edith (At) i Bffle ; Emmy; 
Fanny ; fatty ; Flerrrie ; Freddy ; 
Froggy ; Georgy - George ; 
- Gcoryitm ; glrty (- it ) ; 
- good wife or sweetmeat ; 
gooey ; granny ; Hetty ; hoodie *, 
crow j ke*A6y; Jacky; Jamy (-it); 
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Jennie ; Jemmy; Jenny; Jerry; 
Jeuit; Johnny; Kaly(-le); kiddy; 
kilty. Highlander (-u)i Kitty; lad¬ 
die ; latrie ; looby ; looey - my love ; 
mammy; Marie, French mime ; 
Mary. Kngliah name ; maty - mole 
l-ey) ; Mitly (-ie); Minnie ; Moray ; 
Molly ; mummy - mother ; Neddy ; 
Nelly (•*); nicy: nighty ; A’oey- 
hiR-noneil one (-ey) i minty■»uncle ; 
mirey(-ie); Poddy; Pony; Pally; 

Peggy : pwry (-*>: !>*>•"» .1 p m v : 

puppy; Keay (•«): Hobby <-ie); 
rooty - breatt ; Sammy ; Sandy ; 
Sawney ; dummy ; eixsy - deter ; 
elauey ; tonny ; Sophy (-ie) : spooky 

a ; Suhry ; Sury (-ie) ; needy ; 

ly ; toddy ; Tommy ; tommy - 
breau ; lummy : Holly Walter ; 
ecifie; Willy { -ie); Winnie. 

-ky nocnh. PI. -n/8, not -ie*. 

•ypt. Prwumnee at; the OKD 
caJis it * ft more usual variant of ait *, 
A * an artilltial spelling \ 
eyrte. See aehy. 
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fabricate makes -fable, -lor; ace 
-ABLE 1, -on. 

ISOMlM, in booksellers* catalogues, 
Js a euphemism for obscenities ; the 
following extract from sueli a cata¬ 
logue is vouched for by the ll'eil- 
miruier Gazelle : —FACETIAE. S40 
—Kingsley (C.) Phaethon ; tie Loose 
Thoughts for Loose Thinkers, 2nd 
ed., fivo, boards, Is., 1854. 

(noetic us. For synonymy see 
JOCOSE. 

FACETIOUS FORMATIONS. A few 

^eclmens may be collected in 
groups illustrating more oc less 
distinct types. 

Fan or parody: nnecdotage (anec¬ 
dote, dotage) ; gigmanity (gigman, 
humanity); eorreclitude (correct, 
rectitude ); judgematical (judge, 
dogmatic); gdoptious (voluptuous); 
sscerdotsge. 

Hack mistakes : underrooaturable, 
miaebevious, splendiferous, Eyctal- 
ian. 

Popular etymology, teal or tup- 


cosed: highstrikes (hysterics) j jnw- 
bstion (jobation). 

Mock Lalin : bonus, bogus, hocus- 
pocus, hJ'Cocaiorum (hie, hoc, ho- 
rum V). 

Portmanteau words i galumph 
(gallop, triumph) ; chortle (Snort, 
clluckic). 

Incongruity of Latin trimmings to 
Common English words ; absquatu¬ 
late ; circumbendibus; omnium 

5 a the rum ; ftstiral ; babyolatry ; 

■Hgruntlcd ; euntruption ; squan- 
dermania. 

Irreverent familiarity : blimy (God 
blind me); crikey (Christ). 
Onomntopueia, obvious or obscure : 
buhhlyjuck ; collywobbles ; ram¬ 
shackle ; pernickety ; rumbustious. 

Long A ludicrous : galligaskins j 
antigropelos : cantankerous ; ske¬ 
daddle; panjandrum; spiflicatc. 
facile. Its value as a synonym 
for easy or fluent or rfrilrous lie* 
chiefly in Its depreciatory implica¬ 
tion. A t. speuker or writer is one 
who needs to expend little pains 
(A whose product is of correspond¬ 
ingly little import) ; a f. triumph or 
victory is easily won (A comes to 
little). Unless the implication in 
brackets is intended, the use of /. 
instead of ils commoner synonyms 
(a more ero nomieat dr f. mode ; with 
a f. lum of the wrist) Is ill-judged A 
usually due to Avoidance of the 
OBVIOUS. 


ladle prlnoeps. Pronounce ffsPI j 
Lalin adv.— easily (llrst). 
facilitate. The officer was facili¬ 
tated in hit search try tire occupants. 
IVc f. an operation, not the operator. 
A Slifshod extension. 
facsimile. Pronounce f&ksl'mlll. 
tact is well equipped with idiomatic 
phrases. There are unquestionably 
established in /., in point of /., os a 
mallet of /.. Ike ]. is, t the f. of the 
matter is. It is a pity that the recent 
Invention as a f. (of which no 
example is recorded in the OED) 
should be thrust upon us In addition 
to all these. It will be seen that in 
each pt the few quotations that 
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ib mt suffice on so trifling a matter 
one or other of the familiar forma 
would have been more at home 
than thia parvenu, tie says lhaf 
a ' considerable part' of the 15 mil¬ 
lions is spent on new officials like 
locusts devouring the land ; as a /.. 
Sorely one-thirtieth of that figure is 
due to nere officials <tu a matter of 
t.)./The foreign Office has more than 
once been severely criticized Jot similar 
mistakes in the lleichstag J: tn the 
Frets; as a /., it is no more abaee 
serious blunders than are many other 
German institutions (the f. it)./It is 
quite arguable that the rime given 
might have been better allocated, Sul 
as a f. nearly alt the important points 
raised have been discussed (in point 
of t.)./Thc Pan-Germans < t* Satsoual- 
iets can afford to be mare indc/iendcrd 
than the Conservatives; d as a f. 
they are to (in f.). 

That others besides journalists like 
the aound of the phrase appear* 
from the following business letter:— 
Dear Sirs ... I accept MKT statement 
that the casks relumed tn .Wore* were 
elect nol wood barrels. As a /. [i.c., 
as a matter of f.] the ledger clerk who 
aae in our employ at the time is nol 
note with us d he is entirely to 
blame . . . When your man rrlum* 
sacks, casks, or as a f. ILc. in f.J 
any other goods, a credit note is 
handed to him at the time. 

factious JactftlousJktltlous. Though 
the words are not synonyms even 
of the looser Lind, there is n certain 
danger of confusion between them 
because there arc nouns with which 
two or all of them can be used, with 
meanings sometimes more U some¬ 
times less wide apart. Thus fact tout 
rancour is the rancour that lets 

E y spirit prevail over patriotism ; 
tious rancour is a rancour that 
ot of natural growth, but has 
been deliberately created to serve 
someone's ends ; A fictitious rancour 
Is a raneoar represented as existing 
but Imaginary. A party cry has 
a factious value, a silver coin a 
factitious valtic (cf. romnaic). It 


a bogus company's share* a fictitious 
value. 

factitive. See Technical Tguts. 
tantalum. 1*1. -ms ; see -ust. 
fadelws, See -less. 
faerie, leery. Trunounee fg'erf. 
•A variant of fairy. In present 
usage, it it practically a distinct 
word, adopted either to express 
Spenser's (ircuhur modification of 
the sense, or tu exclude various 
unpoctical or undigiuhcd associa¬ 
tions connected with the current 
form/airy ’—OK!). The distinction 
should hr respected by all who care 
for the interests of the language A 
not only for their own momentary 
requirements. To say Faerie when 
one merely means Fairyland In 
trivial contexts is VoLOAaitAnoK. 

lag(g)ot. Spell with two m. 
lalcnoc. The uee in English of a 
foreign 1 general term comprising 
all the various kinds of glazed 
earthenware Is porcelain ’—the whole 
definition given i n the OED—it hard 
to divine. Most of those who read 
the word arc disappointed to find, 
on appeal to a dictionary, that It 
means nothing more sjiccilU!. A 
ScreaPLlfous wonts. 

tatt. 1. For a Jailed harvest, coup, 
stockbroker , Ac., pee 1 nth a ns mr s 
past pahticipi.ks. 

2. Failing - in default of is a par- 
ticiple develi»|ieJ through the abso¬ 
lute construction into a preposition ; 
if or since so-d -so fails means the 
same ax tn ease of ot on the failure 
of so-d-so. bather the absolute Of 
the prejositionul use is accordingly 
legitimate, but not a mixture of the 
two ; the form whom failing familiar 
in companies' proxy notices is such a 
mixture; it should be cither' failing 
whom ’ (preposition It objective) or 
‘who failing’ (absolute Asubjectlve). 
8. Fail is one of the words apt to 
cause the sort of lapse noticed in 
Neoattve* cone waoNO : New 
year’s Day is a milestone which the 
least observant of us can hardly foil 
la pass unnoticed. 
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UlofcnL See Fixkcii wouji. 
taint 1. For fainted girls Ac. (cf. 
falltr\ anpelt) icr Inthansitivk r.r. 
2. P. or trim ruled f. or feint, 
Ac. Feint in there cxprrMions 
mean* neither more nor lc*«5 than 
of which It is an oMcr spelling (the 
origin being F feindre feign) pre¬ 
served only by trade ennHrrval»sm. 
As it is a needless puzzle to the 
uninformed customer, it should be 
spelt in the intelligible way. 

Cftlrfiy). 1. For bid /., fight or kit 
or play /., /. betrveen the eyes Ac., 

T ;Jc one /., see Ukuhomatic *lv. 

For the avoidunre of ambiguity 
it should be rcnieinbrrcd that /•Mb 
has tlie two ndillv different senses of 
uUrrly (/ toa» /. bes ids myielf) 4 
moderately (a f. good Iraiulation), A 
that eontevl does not always make 
it clear which la meant, 
fairy, 1. For Fairyland A Faerie, 
aee vakoik. 

2- F. * Jay. The difference is not 
in meaning, hut merely in appro- 

E atcnesa to different contexts; /. 

ng now the everyday form, Jay 
•hould be reserved fur occasions 
demanding the uiiusuul. 


(alt accompli. See French woam. 
faithfully. 1, Fur yours /. aee 
Letter roRus. 

2. In promlsr /, ia an ultra- 
eolloaulal or uneduruted substitute 
for definitely, explicitly, expressly, 
emphatically, or solemnly, 

8. Deaf /. irff* ia a phrase of 
biblical sound * doubtless of puritan 
origin, now used for the most purl 
Jocularly In the arose not trent with 
tenderness, punish or rebuke—one 
of the Idioma tliat ahould not be 
apollt by over-frequent uae. 

laklr, fakacr, faquir. The oed 

treat* the first aa tbe eatabliahcd 
form. Pronounce fokCf'. 
fail. 1. For is fallen, fallen angel, 
Ac., •ee Int&ansitiyk r.r. 

S. The noun /. aa a aynonvm for 
tbe ordinary autumn ia either an 
Americanism, a provincialism, or an 

Aacnaiws; aa tbe laat, it baa It* 


right & iu wrong uses ; aa either of 
the others, it is out of place except 
in dialogue. 

fallacy (in logic), falsa analogy. See 

Technical tkusis. 

False emphasis. 1. Thai being 
to, tee my thin il mould be shameful If 
domestic sm'auts terrr the only clan 
of employed person* left outride the 
teheme of Slate Insurance. What 
the writer means ia It would be 
ahameful fur servants to be left out 
when all other employees are In¬ 
cluded. What he auya means It 
would be almmeful for nobody 
except acremits to he excluded— 
whirl* la plain!v nrithcr true nor his 
eonlentwm. The disaster ia due to 
lua giving loo emphatic a place to 
a aubordimitr, though important, 
point; wlial ia ahameful ia the 
servant a* exclusion, not the inclusion 
of anyone or everyone else. Care 
must be taken that, an two men 
ride of a home, Hie groom 4 not the 
master rides behind. 

2. An especially common form of 
talar emphasis ia the use of the 
emphatic word both (which means 
one as well as tlie other, or in one 
enae as well as in the other) in 
places where that full sense is either 
unnecessary or iiti|x«ub]r, instead 
of the frt-o. they, or nothing at alb 
The point ia clear if the two sen- 
terirr* (o) llolh fought ttcll, & (b) To 
settle the matter both fought, are com¬ 
pared. In a. emphasis is wanted ; 
not only onr fought well, tbe other 
did too ; but, in 6, at count one did 
not Bght without the othtr'a Qght. 
■ng, since it take* two to make a 
fight ; the needless both makes the 
reader wonder whom ctae they both 
fought. Obvious as the mistake is, 
it is surprising how often it occur* in 
sentences little more abstruse than 
b: —Both men had something in 
common (with whom 7 with each 
other; then why not the tmo, os 
the men, or the two men, or simply 
they t)./Al present there is a complete 
divergence in the proposals of both 
Goccmment* (the tmo, or the)./Lord 
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MiintT had fixed Oust pricey because 
the Food Controller ct Ihe Board of 
Agriculture both disagreed as to whal 
they etwuM be, <t he had at least Ihe 
wisdom to fix a price that they both 
disliked (thi first both is needles* A 
misleading; the second is right). 
Ad Instance at once more excusable 
A more fatal, liolh for the same 
noma, that hard thinking is neces¬ 
sary to get the thing disentangled, 
ia: This company has found that 
the men they employ in America can 
be depended on to produce a minimum 
of 40 % more output than the men 
they employ abroad, *t yet these men 
both in America it tlseechert may be 
of the same race ct nationality at 
birth. The point is not that in 
America, A just as much in (say) 
Italy, these men may lie (say) 
ticcha, but that of any two men or 
any two *rt* of which one is em¬ 
ployed in America A the other in 
Italy both may be (say) Italians ; 
it is not that Aincricu A'llaly are in 
aonn matter alike, but tliat the 
difference between the employee in 
one A the employee in the othet is 
constant: both, inserted where it is, 
hopelessly disguiaca this ; read these 
men of whom one is employed in 
America dc one elsewhere. 

false hoc), fabsnoss, tahlty. Dif¬ 
ferentiation has been busy with tbe 
three, but has perhaps not yet done 
with thorn. At present A false¬ 
hood Is a lie; falsehood ia lying re¬ 
garded as an action, but it is also 
a statement or statements contrary 
to (bet or tbe truth. Falseness ia 
contrariness to fact regarded as a 
quality of a statement, out It Is also 
lying A deception regarded aa an 
dement ia character. Falsity ia 
interchangeable with falseness in its 
first hot not in its second tense. 
In the following examples the word 
used it, except where aa alternative 
ia shown, the only one of the three 
consistent with modem usage 
Thst it a falsehood; You told a 
fai. stand; He am contacted of false¬ 
hood-, Truth would be sup p res s ed 


together mil* falsehood; Truth exag¬ 
gerated may become falsehood ; The 
falseness, nr falsity, of this conclusion 
is aU-ious ; A falseness that even his 
plausibility routd not guile conceal. 

False quantity. The phrase 
should lie banished from the dis¬ 
cussion of how to pronounre English 
word!. The use of it lie!rays the 
user's ignorance thill standard Eng¬ 
lish teems with what arc In one tense 
l or anothrr false quantities. Its 
implication is that, with sonic limi¬ 
tations or other, the sound of vowels 
in English worda derived from Greek 
4 Latin ia decided by the sound in 
the words from which I hey come ; 
but these limitations nrc so variously 
conceived, when their existence Is 
not ignored, thut mere mention of 
fuite quantity ia valueless. Take 
a score of word* about the pro¬ 
nunciation of winch opinions differ, 
4 on which classical quantities 
might be expected to throw light; 
the clssironj quantities are marked 
where they matter, 4 accents are 
added when acceptance of the class¬ 
ical quantity would naturally result 
in a particular stressamenity, 
apparent, ctnl'nc, clnt'ma, com- 
mO'nal, deficit, doctn'naf, glf'dfdlfis. 
Idyl,inter'ntdne,patriot, prO’UIgd'o- 
ist, ration, salivary, Salonl'ce, sema¬ 
phore, simian, SAcrmtee. tribunal, 
vertl'go. It will be clear from this 
list that tbe following of clueloal 
quantity may operate singly or 
doubly, i.e. on the sound of o vowel 
only, or through it on tbe word'e 
balance, 4 that the secondary la 
much more noticeable than tbe 
primary effect; the difference be¬ 
tween patriot 4 patriot, appScnt A 
apparent, is alight, but tbst between 
doctri'nai ft rfo'crrlnaJ, vertl'go A 
vee'tlgo, prO'tagS'oist 4 protft gon- 
Ist, is very great How little "right 
ia to be attached to classical quan¬ 
tity as an argument merely foe OCXS 
vowel mod against another win te 
plain bom another eeore of ex¬ 
amples, some of them actual Latin 
words, la which the naqomtlooed 
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pronunciation it a false quantity :— 
Agent, Wien. bfinil flrlc, cOmic, cor¬ 
roborate. dCecnt, echo, ethics, ct 
cetera, fustfdiou*, Idea, jocosity (A 
all in -o*uty), military, minor, miti¬ 
gate, Odour, pathetic (A most m 
-etic), stnilc. solitary, variety (A all 
in -icty). It is useless to call out 
* false quantity* to someone alio 
says ration or Idyl or tribunal <ir 
amenity when he can answer you 
with Agent, fastidious, minor, or 
echo. The simple fact is that in 
determining the quality of a vowel 
aounil In English cliiMind quantity 
Is of no value whatever; to flout 
usage A say .Sflemtff is the merest 
pedantry. 

With regard to its secondary effect, 
W an influence in selecting the 
syllable in English words tlmt ihull 
bear the streas. classical quantity is 
not sn negligible. A variation of 
stress being u much more marked 
thing than it vowel difference, live 
nondatinisf* attention i» arrested 
When a neighbour whom hr credits 
with superior knowledge springs 
doctrl'nal upon lum. k doctri nal 

f ta its chance. Whether doctrl'nal 
right is another question ; the 
superior-knowlcdgrd one knows that 
doctrinn has n Jong i ; hut has he 
satisfied himself that n long i, not iu 
doctrina but in Mnsflfu, i.r. with 
no strew on it, hns any right to 
affect the stress of thxlrinan Ur 
again, has the Grecian who knows 
klnCmn A objects to d'nrma re- 
fleeted that eintma does not repre¬ 
sent kintma itself, but is n shortening 
of ff'nemfi'fngrapfi. which again has 
passed through French A indeed 
been there 4 assembled * on its way 
from Creek lo English ? if he had, 
be would probably have held his 
peace. In many word', such m 
canine A saline, vertigo, the Inti rust's 
first thoughts (kanf'n, sall'n, ver- 
tl'gfi) do not need modification on 
his own part as docM'nal A cint'mo 
do i but be has still to reckon with 
tile recessive-accent tendency, which 
hat as good a right to a voice in the 
matter u his erudition, A will fight 


bard A perhaps victoriously for 
kfi'nfn, sA'Dn, A ver'tlgo. 

After all deductions, however, a 
small province is left in which the 
fulsv-quuntity principle may fairly 
reign ; if rfnrrofts is pronounced 
kllmii'tli, enema Int-'rno, A gladiolus 
glftdlo'lus, whut has been done is 
this: in Greek A Latin words 
adopted without modification, a 
syllable that in the original is 
neither long in quantity nnr stressed 
has been inude the stressed syllable 
in Knglnth : they should be kl€'rnatl/i, 
Fulfils* A gift‘dyed us (with indul- 
genre to gladi'oli* on the analogy 
of r arietfi). But on such disputes as 
those between protagonist A pro'- 
tago'nixt, rft'iniminul A eummO'rml, 
i nterne cine A inter necine, sA'ilvary 
A sail'vary, mft'rltal A mari'taf, 
rer'vleal A crrvl'eul, anthropoid A 
untlinTpmd. its dccikiun is not final 5 
it is not judge, but a mere parly to 
the suit. lx*t the scholar plead h»s 
ruse ; but since the ailment th-it be 
long insisted on our calling ftngl'na 
peel on ■ was discovered to be ft'nglna 
after all. Jus plcudmgs arc suspect. 

FALSE SCENT. The laying of false 
scent. i.e., the causing or a reader to 
*up|*»c that a sentence or part of 
one is taking a certain course, which 
be afterwards finds to his confusion 
that it does not take, is an obvious 
folly-—so obvious that no-one com- 
iiuts it wittingly except when sur¬ 
prise is designed to amuse. But 
writer* arc apt to forget that, if the 
false scent is there, it is do excuse 
to nay they did not intend to lay it; 
it is their‘business to bcc that it is 
nnt there, A this requires more car© 
than might be supposed. The 
reader comes to a sentence not 
knowing what it is going to contain j 
the writer knows ; consequently 
what seems to the latter, owing to 
his private information, to Bear 
unquestionably one sense A no 
other may present to the former, 
with his open mind, either a choice 
of meanings or even a different one 
only. Nor has the writer even the 
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satisfaction of calling his reader a 
fool for misunderstanding him, since 
he seldom hears of it ; it it the 
reuder who culls the writer a fool 
for not being able to express him¬ 
self. 

The possibilities of false scent are 
too nuaccIluiKuus to be exhaustively 
tubulated ; the image of the reuder 
with the open mind, ready to seize 
every chance of going wrong, should 
be ataoy* present to the inexperi¬ 
enced writer. A few exam]lies, how¬ 
ever, may suggest certain construc¬ 
tions in which special ears* is neces¬ 
sary :—ll t oas only after A/r Hack- 
master, Lord WoddivusC, dr Afr 
Freahe, finding that they were unable 
to go, ikfit the England team at now 
Constituted, but with Major lluuler 
in the place of Captain L'hrape, was 
decided on. The writer knew that 
after was to lie a preposition govern¬ 
ing A/r II. Ac. finding ; but tlic 
reuder takes it for n conjunction 
with a verb yet to Mine, A is ungrv 
at luiving to reconsider. Such 
things happen with the Fused 
PA uncinr ../Four years, the years 
that followed her marriage, suffice 
Laity Younghusband for hrr some- 
what elaborate study. ' Marie An¬ 
toinette : Iter Early Youth, 1770- 
1774 * (Macmillan <£ Co., J5s. net). 
The reader does not dream of jump¬ 
ing over Lady Y. to get at the owner 
of her (marriage) till J770-I774 at 
the end throws a new light on the 
four years. See .Pronoun* for more 
such fulsc scent ./The official an¬ 
nouncement at Home that the Ottoman 
Gcwrnmeiit, having failed to meet 
Italy's demands, Italy d* Turkey 
were in o state of var from SJO 
yesterday afternoon, teas promptly 
followed by hostilities. TliC punctua¬ 
tion (see Absolute construction) 
deludes us into expecting a verb for 
Pie Ottoman Government, instead of 
which comes a new subject ./The 
influences of that age, his open, kind, 
susceptible nature, to say nothing of 
his highly untoward situation, made 
it more than usually difficult for Aim 
to cast aside or rightly subordinate. 


Only the end of the sentence reveals 
that we were wrong in guessing the 
influences it his nature to be parts 
of a compound subject. 

falsetto. PI. -os \ sec -o(it)* o. 
falsity. Fur inflexion* sec Verbs 
in -in Ac., 0. 

far.alic. Pronounce fi/nA’tlk. The 
word tends to Iom* it* fully adjec¬ 
tival u>r. \\Y any 1 call a man 
fanulic/d (nr « /., hut not simply /.) 
Who . . . Scr -»<•(*!.). 

fancy, vb. For inflexions see 
Viaw xv -in Ac., fl. 

fandango. PI. -w, ; *rc -«<k) 8 0. 
fanfare. It ** perhaps better t© 
pronounce the noun u* a French 
word, since neither noun nor verb 
has become fumiliur English ; hut 
the verb, if used, can hurdlv be 
treated as foreign, A should be 
fknffi'. fanfaronade, however, ii 
common enough to be fully angli¬ 
cized (fun fliroi ia'd). 
fantasia, fabntahzi'uh, f&ntsh'zl/j 
—OLD. The Unit is the Italian 
pronunciation, advisable ut least for 
tlic technical musical lerrn. In 
transferred senses the ncrond is do 
doubt commoner, but perhaps due 
to ignorance rather than to choice, 
fantasy, phantasy. * In modem 
use/. A m spite of their identity 
in sound A in ultimate etymology, 
tend to be apprehended as separate 
words, the predominant sense of the 
former being " caprice, whim, fanci¬ 
ful invention ", while that of the 
latter is ** imagination, visionary 
notion w *—OKI). 
fantoccJnL Pronounce f&otochc'n!. 
faquir. .See fakir. 
far. ]. Farthrr){further. 2. (So) f. 
from. a. f.-flung. 4. As A to f. as. 
6 . So f. ru)i*v f. that. 

1. For farther)[ further, see farther. 

2. (A'o) /. from. So far from ' run¬ 
ning ' the Conciliation Bill, the 
Suffragettes only reluctantly consented 
to i(. This idiom is a curious, but 
established, mixture between Far 
from running it they consented to it 
reluctantly 4 They were so far from 
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running It that they contented to it 
reluctantly. It i« always open, 
however to those who dislike illogi¬ 
cality to drop the to in the short 
form—Fur from running it they 
contented to it reluctantly. Hut it 
it waste labour to tilt against 
Srunnv iniikpknsiui.km. 

8 . Far-flung. The J.-J. baWe-linc, 
our J.-J. rmpire, Ac. Tlic present 
emotional value of this as n VoutlK- 
wOKti is rrekourd so high ns often 
to outweigh »uth trilling matters ns 
appropriateness :— Set uguinst all ilr 
[the war's] bunten of sornac if- 
Buffering it waste that miliums oj uieu 
from J.-J. funds Am* tern taught In 
know each other better. The lands urc 
distant; they lire not far-llung: 
but whnt matter 7 is a signal 
that our blood is to Ik- stirred i 4 
so it is, if we do not stop to think./ 
lit in olri-ady popular, even in I Ac 
remotest parts oj thisJ.-J. constituency. 

4. As & so /. as. At or in f. as i 
cannot he used as shun for as Jin 
as a goes or so Jar ns ennrerns x : 
in the following examples concerns, 
regards, is roncrrnrd, goes, fir.. 
should have been Inserted where 
omission is indicuted As Jar as 

S itting the money he asked far A. 

lr Churchill had lilllr difficulty./The 
retail was lAal fAe men practically 
met with a dejeat so Jar as A obtain¬ 
ing a definite riledge in regard to 
their demands-/There is no rase Jar 
the decision oj tht Lose Lords, so Jar 
as A ’ Pariiamentorii representation ' 
being o recognised method bo which 
unions could JuIJU their legal function 
oj ' regulating the relations between 
masters eh trorihaeis ‘./They seem tn 
treat the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
Budget proposals as something tcAic* 
the moment they are made ought to he 
considered a$ unalterabie tn any 
respect, at off events so Jar tuA robot 
is proposed by may of Urea Man. 

As or so far as. regarded as a oont- 



noun (which nay 
toflniUTC or (etund) that eiprrsses 


a limit of advance or progress (lie 
knows algebra as Jar as quadratics ; 
l hope gone so Jar us to collect, or so Jar 
as collecting, slatirtics). But when 
the purpose is to say not how fur 
un action proceeds, hut within what 
limits a statement is to be applied, 
as in all the examples at ttie begin¬ 
ning of this section, as St so Jar as 
are nut pr.*|msilinns, but conjunc¬ 
tions requiring a verb. The genesis 
of the misuse inay i*e gurssed at 
thus :— I hour gone as Jar as collecting 
statistics (right). As Jar as collecting 
statistics yon 'icier my terror to proceed 
(correct, tnit unnatural order), ,-lj 
Jar as collecting statistics he is com- 
jietent enough let. knows algebra as 
far ns quadratics ; defensible, hut 
belief insert goes ; the Churchill 
•cntcnce quoted is just below this 
level). As fur as couecting statistics, 
only industry is necessary (impos¬ 
sible), 

S. So far B»)(ro Jar (Aid. Ilis 
I efforts were so Jar sutxessjul (a) as 
they reduced, or (b) at to reduce, or 
(e) that they rrdaeed, the percentage oj 
deaths. The b Ai e forma mean the 
sume, A their interpretation is not 
m doubt: lie reduced the per¬ 
centage, A hud that success. The 
mraning of a is different: if you 
want to know whether A how far he 
sureeeded, find out wheiher A how 
far hp reduced the perocnlngc ; per- 
bn|& he did mt reduce it, A there¬ 
fore fulled. But the a form is not 
infrequently used wrongly instead 
of 6 or e TAe precious appeal made 
by M. belcasst was so Jar successful 
os the Titer himself sent orders to 
comply (nud that for as ; the sending 
of Older* clearly took pine*. A such 
sending is not a variable bv the 
degree of which success could be 
measured). 

[ana. See Tscwmicsl teuus, A 
coxsor. 

farceur. See Faencn woods. 

taro. Pronouuoe ffl'fi. 

faeouchs. The meaning, simply 
sullen-mannered from shyneoa (ehe- 
uot cAcool yui cnrinl la presence de 
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them me —Lilt A-), la obscured by 
association tbe connexion ia un¬ 
tenable '—OEU) with ferocious ; ace 
Tat;* £ false KrvuOLOcr. 

Urrow, Utter. F. is used of awinc 
only. I. of any quudruj-cd producing 
scvrral young at a birth. 

Under, further. The history of 
the two words appears to be that 
furOur is a comparative of /ore ft 
should, if it were to be held to iu 
etymology, mean more advanced, ft 
that farther is a newer variant of 
further, no more connected with /or 
than further is, but affected in its 
form by the fact tliut/urO.er, having 
come to be used instead of the 
obsolete comparative of far farrer ). 
•ccmed to need a mpdling Hurt 
should assimilate it to far. Tins is 
intended for a populur but roughly 
eurrcct summary of the OliU's 
etymological urcount, As to the 
present use of tbe two forms, the 
OED says ' In standard English 
tbe fomi farther is usually preferred 
where the word is intended tn be 
the comparative of far, while further 
is used where the notion of far it 
altogether absent; there is a large 
intermediate class of instances in 
which the choice between the two 
form* is arbitrary 

This seems to be too strong a state¬ 
ment, or a statement of wliat might 
be a useful differentiation rather 
than of one actually developed or 
even developing. The fact is surely 
that hardlv anyone uses the two 
words for different occasions ; moat 
people prefer odc or the other for 
0)1 purposes, ft the preference of the 
majority is for further ; the moat 
that should be said is perhaps that 
farther ia not common except where 
distance ia io question. The three 
pairs of quotations following are 
selected for comperiaon from the 
OKD stores. 

1. Comparative of Jar:—If you can 
hear pour load no farther, say so. - 
Ht Uartinesu. It teas not thought 

9afe tor the ohxpt to proceed further in 

the darkness. — MscssUy. 


2. No notion of far Doom he eat 
without farther bunting.—UicLetia. I 
note proceed to rone further instances. 
—lie Morgun. 

8. Intermedulci —Punuhmmt can¬ 
not act any /orther than in as far 
as Uis idea of 11 is present in the 
mind. —Ucnthum. Men who pretend 
lo betiece no further than thru eon 
see.—Berkeley, 

On the whole, though differentia¬ 
tions ore good in tlieinselves, it Is 
less likely that one will be estab¬ 
lished tor farther ft further than that 
the latter will berome universal. In 
the verb, further is very much more 
common. 

fascinate makes -noble, -lor; see 

-AULK 1, -Oil. 

faselr.e. I'runuunoe fase'o. 

fascist ftr. The Italian words— 
fusciria p|. -li, fraeimo —are pro¬ 
nounced (roughly) ChlishC'stah •«, 
-ft'sinO. In English they should be 
fn'hi V.o.-tc.-I rnio, or else anglicised 
to fateisl p|. -ism, pronounced 
fi'sl-. Whether this full anglicise- 
turn of the words is worth wliil* 
cannot be decided till we know 
whether the tilings arc to be tem¬ 
porary or jiermunent in England. 

fasten. Pronounce fuh'sn; see 

1’ltO.VL SCJATION, Silent t. 

fasti. Pronounoc fh'stt. 

fauUsm):d«tcrmlnbm. The philo¬ 
sophical distinction between the 
words cannot here be more than 
roughly suggested, ft it itself more 
or leu arbitrary. F. says : Every 
event Is pre-ordained ; you cannot 
act os you will, but only in the pre¬ 
ordained way. D. says : You con 
act (burring obstacles) os you trill; 
but then you cannot will as you will; 
your will it determined by a complex 
of antecedent* the Interaction of 
which make* you unable to choose 
any but the one oourse. That Is, 
f. assumes an external power decree¬ 
ing irresistibly every event from the 
greatest to the least, while i. 
assumes the depeodenoe of oD things, 
including tbe wills of living beings, 
upon sequence* of cause A effect 
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that Would 1* lisecrt ainnble if wc 
were oHimnnont. The difference 
between the two view* m practical 
guides to life ip not great; tun* 
anRiircH un tlmt wlml in to he will lie, 
the other thut whatever m ruliant 
but J*e; A either assurance relieve* 
ub of rcKiKiihilnlity ; huL those un¬ 
called dctermiond* who <Minr 1u 
make a**umption* (involving thr 
Horrent notion of Fate) jiIhiuL nil 
external directing a ill. 

Such, very roughly, wlheililTmiiit 
between I he two thrones ; l>ul thr 
popular distinction today ih not 
between the names ot two eon. 
treated theories. Iml Mimii the 
name of im ofolmct philosophy Ar 
thul Of n |inie|ie.il rule of life. ii. is 
the merely icilelleetmil oimiiioo that 
the (ieterihiiusi or fa In list nevount 
of ull Uiul happens is true ; /. i< tin* 
fruiue of nitml Ihnl dispose* oln* at 
once lu hliuiiilon tlie hope of in¬ 
fluencing events A to repudiate 
responsibility for one’s ml ions; d. 
it regarded an a philosophy, A /. us 
a faith. 

fateful, Will thr Irish quest,'*it. , 
which hns hern fair Jut fn so many | 
Cuvernmniti, finer our of thr exph- 
rive /urea which m tl i true thr j 
Coat Hi on asu inter t for reel to /•tint. [ 
NOVKI.TV-III’N rtMl, IIh* dcMir to | 
avoid so trilc a word :is faint, is , 
rcftfamsiblc for many /o/r/n/s; ef. 
FORCKPl’l.. There ua* a ^imhi 
good enough for invent lag /.ildnl, 
in the real ml ion of Hie older fatal 
to a bad sense ; fateful cm Id mean 
big with happy fate si* well ns with 
unhappy. IStxl to use fattfuf, ns in 
the iguolntion. «h rev fatal would do 
03 well is to renounce the advantage 
gamed by its invention. A: to Ham- 
lice the interests of the language to 
one's own niomenturv drsiri* lor a 
gewgaw. Sec 1 *axrs & rxarUs. 

father, n. For the f. of llithiry, tin, 
•cc SoBnioi trs. 

father, vb, in the sennc fix the 
paternity of, is foliowed only by on 
or upon the father or author. lit 
woj obit also to any that the First Sea 


Lord repudiated the idea, which the 
artvorales of compulsory sen'irc have 
attempted to f. on to hnn, that . . . 
Impossible Kngijsh ; t»Cc Cast-iron 
linow. 

fathom. Six Ac. fathom, rather 
than fn I horn v ; pee ('i>lmx*TIV 1£H U. 
fat; ten j. See -i n vi.nns. 
fault. / am at /.«- I um pur.zlcd ; 
J um in /. *• 1 am to binmi', See 
Cast-IHUK IliKiM. Mr [i'ublishi'-r] 
recently published a work entitled 
’ Fifty Years of (i"lf . My Memories, 
by “ A intro " K>il;aidq Mr Horace 

Hutchinson published in 19III, through 
.Wr*sri Xn.iiiw, a work entitled 
‘ Fifty Yrurs of (inf, Mr [ I’ub- 
IisIh'i }. therefore, ih lit fault, dr he 
expresses his rrgrrt thut thr mistake 
hu* been tuude. 

faun, satyr, jahoo. The first two 
are thr Latin A the Greek name for 
w (Midland ereal ores, half hcawt it 
half man in form, half Ix ast A half 
god in nature. Horses tail A cure, 
goal'll tail A horns, goal's cut* A 
tail & legs, budding horns, arc 
varum* symbols marking not the 
iliUerrure between I lie two, hut that 
lielwerti cither of them & man. 
The faun is now regarded rather us 
the type of unsophisticated A the 
►utyr uf tin purified man ; the first 
iK man Mill in ml j mole communion 
with Nature, the second is mun si ill 
swayed liy bestial passions, S, has 
irolmbty h:nl it* implication? fixed 
>y uftMK'i at loti with yuhoo. the type 
of man ul Iiin most despicable, lor 
which sec Gulhrcr I't IV ; f. has not 
been affected by this, 
fauna, flora, urc singular nouns 
used as collective*, not plurals like 
carnivora Ac. Tlicir plurals, rarely 
ncasled, are faunas A floras, ur 
faunae A florae. They arc Iait;n 
goddess name* made to stand fur 
l he realm of animals, of Uuwcrs, 
es|>crijilly us represented in any 
gnen district. 

fautcuU, faux pas. See Fklnch 

works. 

favo(u)r. Keep the ; but bet 
-ol’r A -Or. 
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lay. Sec faihy ii. 
feasible. With those who fed that 
tin* u»o of mu ordinary wont lor an 
ordinary notion dues not do justice 
U> their vocabulary or imlHrn-ritly 
exhibit their cultivation (see Woiik- 
ino A sn uxn wuni>s), /. is now a 

prime favourite. Us proper ken sc h 
‘capable of bciug done, mvom- 

f lislu'd, or earned out’ (UKD). 

hat is. it means the koine as 
posxih/e m one u| I lie latter’*. senses. 
A its true fund nil) is to k* Used 
instead of poK.ubte where that might 
lie ambiguous. A thunderstorm u 
jawidde (but not /.). Irrigation is 
poxubU (or, imliiri-rcnlly. /.). .1 

cuunlrr-rniolithfiH is possible i i.e. 
(a) one* may for all we know happen, 
or ((•) we ran if we choose bring one 
about; hut, if 6 is tin- im-aning. 
/. is better than possible hi-rausc it 
cannot properly hear mciisc <i A 
therefore oh vial in umkgmly. 

The wrong use of/, k Hut in which, 
hy Supmioo I.xTIAniov, it is ui- 
lowcil to have also I ho other sense 
of possible, A that of probable. This 
is ih-senhed hy the OKU as • Iturdlv 
a justifiable House etymologically, 
& . .. recognized hy m> ihcliooaty \ 
It is however bcnrfiuns very com¬ 
mon ; in nil the quotations, it will 
he Been that the imlurnl wanl would 
be oil tier probable or partible, one of 
which should have k en choM-n : — 
Confirming. Mr 11 'owlstud: ‘ I think 
il is eery /. that the strike mint be 
brought io an nut this xc< k. <fc tl ir 
a significant eoincidrntT that . . .'./ 
M'llHfu Mid it wit quite/, that if he 
had had night binoculars he icould 
have seen the iceberg earlier./We 
ourselves believe that Hus 1 < I he most 
f. explanation of the tradition./This 
tcquU appear to offer a /. erphtnalion 
of the scaffold puzzle. The reason given 
far the refusal urns quite different <k 
more f. 'Jt is f. that the amhip tms 
struck by lightning d- totally destroyed. 

fkASt. For * f. of reason 1 nee Hack* 

NEYnil PUBAatK. 

feature, vb. The use of this in 
cinema announcement* instead of 


represent or r.ehibit is jktIiuj** from 
Anwrtru : at any rate, while ilrihsh 
drctiunanos give ini inrun mgs that 
aupporl il. the Aineru.m • Standard 1 
pvrt os norrri.il • The uewspapen 
feature oviaU.m'. Wherever it 

comes from, j 1 i» to lie feared that 
froui the ciin-iiu hills it will mnke 
iUi way min popiir.ir use, which 
would he a pity. (Yes! Unit: Hays' 
sc tun it a* roller outfits, men's foot- 
; recur d* i ntii*r-£;trment*, as tcr/l as 
. . .. are also f, at and ) 

fecund. The OKU gurs precedence 
« to fr - ovti II 

federate nukes •ruble, -tor; sm 
•auxj. 1. mu. 

federation, confederal Ion, confeder¬ 
acy. Wrmng tn I 1 UK. one may suy 
that the Kill rule Powers urr now 
a confederacy, that the proposed 
Jx*ague of Nations would U* U ton- 
federation, A that if tlmt were 
further developed into a United 
States of Kuropc. (hut would he m 
federation. The fullowiug extract* 
from the OKU hear linn out:— 

* Ctetifrdrrarff mnv usually linpllci 
a looser or more tempomry assm-in- 
. lion tlmn confederation, which ii 

i applied to a ..of States organ- 

1 iird on un ml nil tonally perRiiuient 
basis.’/' In n i oiler ii political use, 
confederation is usually limited to 
a permanent union of sovereign 
Stnlrs lor is.mm.Ui action in relation 
to rstcrniih ... The I'm ted States of 
America art- commonly described 

ui u Confederal ton (or confederacy) 

from 1777 to I7H!»; 1ml from J?M> 
their closer union has ken eon- 
udered a “ federation ” or federal 
rvpublic.'/fOn fedr ration | * Now 
chiefly sp*e. the formation of » 
poiilical unity out of a number of 
sejxiratc Stales so that each retains 
j the management of its internal 
i affairs \ 

i fM, n. For synonymy sec tax. 
fee, vb. The j>:u»t At p.p. arc best 
written fee'd ; sec -t:i> A ’u. 
feint, adj. Sis- taist. 
feldspar, not felspar. The first purt 
ii GerraaD Feld held, not Felt rock. 
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{•ikMo. A I*Tl>Arenc-Hi,'Moum word, 
t»UoH,l«. See Formal words. 
Ulloh. FI. JelUAan now more 
usual chan fellah*. 
tilloc, telly. ‘ In England the 
form* seem to be equally in good 
use ' (OI£l>. which pronounces each 
u It is spell). Perhaps the prevail¬ 
ing usage is to spell -or, A say fell. 

leUOW A hyphens. See HvrasM 
for the principles that shouhl decide 
between e.g. fellow mun. fellow-man, 
A fdlonmua. Usage, however, is 
far from observing those principles 
with/.: they would reiiuire lliut 
/. mon. If won is in hear the accent, 
as it does, sluiuhl be written cither 
f, man oe/eWoirmun, & that iff.-man 
li written It should lie accented on 
fithm only; but /.-man is almost 
universal. All the combinations of 
/. with a nmm (except f.-feeling, for 
which see below) would lie beat 
written ns two separate words 
without hyphen, A they all arc 
sometime* so written ; but owing 
to the mistaken notion that words 
often used in Juxtaposition must be 
hyphened even though their accent 
remains tlmt which is proper to them 
when unhyphened, the rnnre fuinilmr 
combluotioiu are so often seen with 
the hyphen that they now look 

J ueer A aht-fiediiuncd without it, 
'.-feeling, which is more of a true 
compound than the rest (f. not Ireing 
another name for feeling, ns it is for 
soldier In /. soldier), would he better 
written fellan-feeling. but this also 
has usually the hypJien. 

A phrose or two may be given 
parallel to the /. phrases ; sensible 
people abstain from hyphening these, 
because they either reulise or feel 
instinctively that the effect of the 
hyphen would he to throw all the 
accent upon the first of tire two 
wordsLord Mayor, lady help. Lady 
Superior, deputy Speaker, rofefier 
otefrsmon, n otliff puny. 

Took who are not if raid or seeming 
old-fashioned no follow these iu- 
toffkt A write All the item# or the 
foUOwiof list except fellowship A 


f.-feeling as two separate words ; 
A nu-oiic need shrink from writing 
■o any of those in which a hyphen is 
not litre inserted or any still kta 
familiar combination ; nut whore 
a hyphen is inserted, it is uiual 
/. author, f. Christian, f.-citiie n, 
commoner, J.-countryman, f. crafts¬ 
men, f.-creature, /. executor, f.-fecl- 
itifi or fit/uwftcling, f. heir, J. lodger, 
f.-man. f. passenger, fell vie ship, f. 
sir.ner, f.-soldier, f. subject, f. sufferer, 
f. Irnt'fwr. J worker. 

felo(-)ds(-)sa. Pronounce felodlsc'; 
it in better written as three words 
without hyphens except when used 
attritmtivrtv iih in snrh felo-de-se 
conduct : pi. (ran) /clones de si or 
(wrongly) frlus de sc or (colloq.) 
Jclo-ite-sc*. 

lotspar. Sv* piiuj *r\u, 

female, feminine, womanly. The 
fumUmrntiil dilTcrcnce between fe¬ 
male & feminine is that the Ural is 
wider, referring things to the sex, 
human or not, while the other ia 
limited to the human part of the sex. 
Thia would leave it indifferent in 
tuany context* which word should 
lx- used : & yet we all know tliat, 
even in nuoh contexts, nearly at ways 
one & not the otlirr is idiomatic : 
female ruler & cook, hut feminine 
rule A roofccry : female attire, child¬ 
ren, organs, hut feminine gender, 
curio rify, arguments ; & female A 
feminine education mean different 
things. It is dearly not true that 
feminine is always to he preferred 
when the reference is to human 
females only, since female attire, 
female servant, are better than femin¬ 
ine attire & servant. 

A female is. shortly put, a she, or, 
put more at length, a woman-or- 
giri-or-eow-or-hen-or-tbe-Uke. The 
noun use is tire original ; but, Uke 
all nouns, the word can be used 
attributively, k through the attri¬ 
butive use this noun has passed Into 
an adjective. The female sex is the 
sex oi which all members are shea; 
that is the attributive toe ; passing 
to, or rather towards, the full adjec- 
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tiVftl use, we gay so-£-*o is female. creature*. Where aiieh inclusion Is 
meaning that it is of or foT the not specially desired. to pall a woman 
female sex. Beyond that point as a female « exactly ns imjwlitc as to 
nn adjective female has not gone ; cull a Lady n woman, without any 
feminine, on the other land, is not nf the sen i intent id implications that 
a noun Hint has gone |»nrt way to often make uwmnn preferable to 
complete ndjcclivchood ; it has Iwcn tody, it is ranumably resented. It 
on adjective all its life, A reran* not is not rcn.\oniibl<- to extend this 
merely of or for women, but «f thr resentment to the adjective use of 
kind that ehunrlcmm or may la* female ; hut it is the mistaken 
exf voted from or is associaled with extension that prohtilily accounti 
women. Thnt is. there arc two for the apparent avoidance of the 
fuctoni in chowing Ivfwcen female natural phrase /. tuffrap? A the use 
&/rmi«iW, (a) llwi of tlie diwiturr of the clumsy woman suffrage in* 
between all sex A human sex. A ftcad. As with f. education {for 
(b) tlmt of the difference between tlie which we the previous article),/, 
noun-adjective A the Irur adjective. } suffrage is the short for the suffrage 
The result is tMf: when the in- « of («f course, hamun) (. creatures, 
formation wonted is the answer lo | i.e. women. It is to be hoped that 
Uic quest ton Of (or /or) which sex?. . when the way the women arc going 
use female, provided that the eon- to vote comes, os It now wijl, to be 
text sufficiently* indicates the limit.'i- n common theme of discussion, it 
lion to humankind ; when thcqnen- will lie culJed Ou female tote A not 
tmn is Of tthat sort?, use feminine, the tr oman vole, just as its counter- 
So we get female ruler, rook, com- part will certainly be the male vote 
panion, Paul Pry, hut feminine rule. A not the man vote : to turn woman 
cookery, companionship, curiosity; into no adjeetive with female ready 
female attire, organs, children, ter- made is mere perversity, 
va’ifs, ternvs; the female word of 

a prison ; female education is the Feminine OWIONATfOrw. This 
education provided for (of course, article is Intended us a ooontcr- 
humon) females, while feminine protest. The authoress, noetesa, A 
education is that which tends to paintress, A sometimes the patron- 
cultivate the qualities characteristic ess A the inspectress, take exception 
of women. Feminine is the epithet to the indication of sex in these 
for beauty, features, arguments, designations. They regard the dls- 
purauits, sympathy, weakness, spite, tlnetion as derogatory to them A as 
A the like. The feminine gender it implying inequality between the 
the one that includes nouns rrsem- sexes ; an author Is an author, that 
bling women's names ; a man may is all that concerns any reader, A It 
be adled feminine, but not female, ia impertinent curiosity to wont to 
If he is like women. For female or know whether the author Is mole Of 
feminine rhyme Ac., see walk 2. female. 

Womanly is used only to describe These ladies neither are nor pretend 
qualities peculiar to (a) good women to be making their objection In the 
as opposed to men (tr. cwspumon, interests of toe language or of people 
eympalhy, intuition, Ac.) or (b) in genersl ; they abject in their own 
developed women as oppos«J to girls interests only ; this they are entitled 
(us. beauty, figure, experience). to do, but still it is lower ground, A 

general convenience A the needs of 
NmtbXwomuL F. in its noun the King's English, (f these are 
■se is sometimes convenient as a against them, must be reckoned of 
word that includes girls as well as more importance than their we* 
women, A sometimes as including tionaJ claims. Are these against 
neo-human u wefl as human t them? Undoubtedly. First, any 
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word that docs the work of two or 
more by packing several notions 
Into one te a gum (the more civilized 
a language the more such words it 
possessvH), if certain condition* arc 
observed : it must not be cumber¬ 
some ; it should for choice be cor¬ 
rectly formed ; A it must express 
a compound notion that js familiur 
enough to need u name. 

Secondly, with the coming exten¬ 
sion of women’* vocations, feminines 
for vocation-words arc a apcrial 
need of the future : everyone knows 
the inconvenience of being uncertain 
whether a duel IT is u man or u 
woman ; hesitation in establishing 
the word dnctnua is unmamg m 
a people regarded as nothing if not 
practical. Far from needing to re¬ 
duce the number nf our *rx-wor<ls, 
we should do well to indulge in real 
neologisms such «•* tearheress, sitiprr- 
eat, A daneere**, the wunt of which 
drives us to cuntatrier, dnnscusr, A 
the like ; authoress A porfrsj A 
paintreu arc not neologisms. 

But are not the objector*, Itfwhlr* 
putting their own micros!* above 
those of the public, actually mis¬ 
judging their own t Their view is 
that the female author is to mine 
herself to the level of the nude 
author hv asserting her right to his 
name ; but if there is otic profession 
in which more Umn in other* the 
woman i* the man's equal it is 
acting ; A the srtress is not known 
to resent thr indication of her sex ; 
the proof of real equality will be not 
the banishment of authoress ns a 
degrading title, but it* establish¬ 
ment on a level with author. Nor, 
after all, doe* an outliores*, a doc- 
tress, a lioness, a votaress, n pro¬ 
phetess, or a Jewess, cense to tw an 
author, a doctor, a lion, a votary, 
a prophet, or n Jew, because the 
ends in -ess ; she should call herself, 

A still more allow us without pro¬ 
teat to call her, by the common or 
the feminine title according to the 
requirements of the occasion ; but 
George Eliot the authoress would then 
be as much more frequent than \ 


C. E. the author bb the prophetess 
Deborah than the prophet D. 

It may perhaps aid consideration 
of the subject if short selections are 
given, A, of established feminine 
titles, H, of recent or impugned ones, 
A, C. of word* unfortunately not 
provided wiLli feminines. 

A 

Abbes*, adless, administratrix, 
anidtrrss,advent u ross,niiiba*Badrcti. 
dcucom-h*, duel tens, enchantress, 
executrix, giantess, goddess, gover¬ 
ness, horsewoman, hostess. huntress, 
Jewess, lioness, mother, murderess, 
priestess, princess, procuress,prophe¬ 
tess, quiikcrevi, queen, shepherdess, 
songstress, aoreerc**. stewardess, vo¬ 
taress, waitress, wardres*. 

B 

Authoress, chairwoman, conduc¬ 
tress, directress, doetrm*, drought*- 
woman, editress. inspect reus, jury- 
wnnun, manageress, paint rest, pa¬ 
troness, poetess, policewoman, pro¬ 
tectress, toilorca*. 

C 

Arti st, nurist .clerk .cook.councillor, 
rye-hut,lecturer, legatee, martyr, mo¬ 
torist. oculist, palmist, president, 
pupil. Ringer, teacher, typist. 

Artist, in list C, illustrates well the 
need of feminines, since ignorant 
writer* are often guilty of artists d- 
artistes. meaning male A female 
jwrformct*. 

feminineness, feminism, Ac. The 
words on record in the OED nre : 
fcminacy, feminality, faninoty, fe- 
mitiirity. feminilily, feminineness, 
femitiinirm. femininity, feminism, 
feminity. Of these faninacy, femin- 
oiity, feminirity, A feminilitij, may 
be put out of court os mere failed 
experiments. Ffminrtfy, • ineness, 
-tmVjf, d ‘iiy. rommn as competitors 
for the sense of woman’s nature & 

ualities, none of them perceptibly 

ifferentinted in meaning, Femin- 
ineness is & word that doe* not 
depend on usage or dictionary- 
makers for its right to exist; it can 
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of course be used ; -inity St -ihf are 
both as old as the 14th century <fc 
have been in use ever limv ; of the 
two, -inity is the more correct fonn, 
but -fly is more euphonious <t 
manageable, St is as justifiable ft* 
e.g. virginity, -fill/ is u liHh- 
century tori nation, needless beside 
the others, it would lie well if 
feminity rould be appointed to the 
post, with feminine nexs us deputy, 

St -inity St •city dismissed as SUPER¬ 
FLUOUS WOUUS. 

Fcmminism &. feminism should 
have meanings ihlfrrcnl both from 
the above St from carb other. 
FermrrimAm should moan (a) ail 
expression or idiom peculiar to 
women, it (b) the tendency in a mnn 
to feminine Imlnts. Frnuinvm (with 
fnnini.it alluehcil) should inenn faitli 
in woman, advocacy of the rights of j 
women, lice prevalence of female 
influence j it may he worth mention 
that It, as compared with feminin- 
irm, is not open to the well-known 
objections urged against pacifism 
St pacifist as ruin pared with pacific- 
ism ; but tbe proponed ncnse, now 
pretty well cslablishcd, is novel 
enough not to be recorded in the 
OED {1001). 

femms-ds-chambra. See Fmevea 

words. 

femoral For /. hai/ilimerits see 
Pi.pantic humour. 

femur. PI. femurs nr/nnnra ; see 

Latin plurals. 

foofT. leoflee, feolTer or feoffor, 
feoffment Pronounce fCf-. 

feme naturae. The late applies 
only to animats /. n.; Rabbits art 
/. n.; Rabbits are amon$ the /. n. 
Tlic first two sentences show the 
correct, Sc the third the wrong use 
of the phrase, & the three together 
reveal the genesis of the misuse. 
F. n. is not a nominative plural, but 
a genitive singular, & means not 
‘ wild kinds but * of wild kind *, 

& it must be used only as equivalent 
to a predicative adjective, & not ai a 
plural noun. Sec Foreign danger, 

A Pomuinu) technicalities. 


Ferlnghae. Pronounce ferPnggl. 

ferment, n. & vb. See Noun & 

VKRH ACCENT. 

ferret, vb. makes -eted &c ; sec 
-T-, -TT-. 

fer(r)ide. The r:ip or ring for a 
stnk has two rs. A m altai spelt 
fertel ; the trst hrr's implement 
{now in allu^vr u*r only) has one r, 
& is also April ferula. The two words 
urt* of Keparuli' oiigiiiN. 

ferry, vb. For mllexions arc Vlqdb 
in -in A c.. 0 . 

fertile. Thr OKI) gives precedence 
to -U : hut -il is now usual. 

fervour. Keep the -u- ; but see 
-our L -on. 

IcsUd, festive. llo Ui words point 
t« fitut or festival, but the reference 
in -at is more direct; ft person is in 
fiwtnl mood if there is a festival St 
I he is in tune with it, hut he may be 
in festive mood even if he is merely 
feeling as he might if it wore h 
festival. A festal day; in festal 
costume • a frstite scene ; the feslwe 
board. The disli/irtion is not regu¬ 
larly observed, hut, such ns it is, it 
account* for the continued existence 
of the two words. There is some- 
tiling of the surne differ* nee between 
(cstivul A fcxlhnty or (c stunt in. 

fetid, foetid. The OKU prefer* 
ff'Ud us sjnrlling A pronunciation. 
The I ait in original is, correctly spelt, 
fclidus; fur f see False quantity. 

Fetishes, or current literary 
rules misapplied or unduly revered. 
Among the more notable or harmful 
; are: Split infinitive ; Falk* 
quantity ; avoidance of repetition 
(see Elko ant variation) ; the rule 
of thumb fur and wini»t; a crate 
for native English words (sec Saxon- 
ism) ; pedantry on the foreign 
spelling of foreign words (see 
morale) ; the notion that reliable, 

AVERSE to , A D1FFF.RENT tO, OTe 

mnrks of the uneducated ; tbe rule 
of thumb for and St or in Enumera¬ 
tion poaua ; the dread of a Pre¬ 
position AT END r the idea that 
successive metaphor* are mixed 
Metaphor ; tbe belief that conuxteo 
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wont* hick dignity (aee I-'ouwai. 
won on). 

letlsh, fetiche. The modem -ixh 
M'HIIS to ha\C MTp< Iscilcil ItiC older 
•jrhr. The Mi:i> gives let- preced¬ 
ence over let-. Though it fu in the 
mr of ii mysterious li:nl»un:ici mii'l, 
it in hi frailty the same as fnchti'ins, 
A inrail.? (like all jrlril. the walk ol 
men's hands) a made thing. 

IClUS. Sit jn| ns. 

frtiHleton. See I ni m u w mins, 
feverish, feverous. The dilfcu ntia- 
I mu t.s incomplete. VVhal c.m Ik- 
•lime to lnl;i i\ nn is |o at*s?.iin from 
fn'cTnh m the one .sens*- n/tf to muse 
fiirr (uf (ilnirs conditions. Ac.). 
A from /inlaws Imth m tin- lito-al 
senses mlfmnii from fiver. falo'S 
or a/j twine Mt/th/tiftis of few r. \ in 
the mctaphoneal stii'C t.*<;hd or 
eager or r, »,'//»<. 'J ins would Ik- in 
conformity with 1 lir pt cm id I ro¬ 
de noy, which, t l*i Mil'll often dis¬ 
regarded, is plainly ubsmabk. 
few. J. Conififti.ttnrff//. V. r»wrr 
number. 1. As will he Men from the 
m-wfl|>nper4Alrm-ts Irion, nglv com- 
tii nations of mill 

a far A far lire now common. Tin ie 
in no possible objectmn In tail I *ig 
the ndvrih eomfhirntnrly tnlore llic 
ml je i'll VC far, x\% in f’ompnra/iVify 
fa r ftfnjlr nrr in the secret ; that is 
a nornird construction not requiring 
comment: hut a mmparalnrlti fnv 
in quite ttuntber mutter, A so is 
ihr comparative far. The ext metv 
fu*w follow . — The one bmrficinl 
treatment for such mat fault! not be 
obtainr-l rerrjilitit far u (sim|tfiRi- 
tivrly few. lit climate ».v such an to 
limil the residence of ofliciali to a 
comparatively few month* in the 
ye or,.'The whole areahas been drai n rd. 
levelled, tt jdanned vat in u enm- 
pnmtivcly few weeks./ 7'Aojr irAn do 
not tnurrtf. you may conclude, are 
t$oed up by the work in a compara¬ 
tively few years. ’IXMission in tf 
out of the House has reduced these to 
K comparatively few points. /The 
com punitive few irfio lake teaion 
tickets seldom traxl every day. 


II is remarkable in the first place 
- that of an idinln now enjoy mg such 
a \nguc nu trace whatever should 
1 appear in 1 lie Ojtfi's quotations 
| nllK-r fur/nr or Jor ntmpuraUviily ); 
I the explanation is duo Id loss that 
| jM*oplc i f Mirarv discernment, & 
! e\en Ihc urrii*rs of l**oks Hi general, 
i rccial iroru such a monsl i«rs<lv. or 
l clid I went v years ago. ll is. indeed, 
! easier to mil nr feel it a mould rosily 
thall to plow it one, because a ftw 
is itsclt ail anomalous phi:»;c, A. 
Ilicrchirr au.dojpes for Ms treatment 
are iiol abundant ; vie imisl nu.kr 
1 lie InwI of I he few siviubUe ; the 
1 ,ji-ii 11 t|U'*|ji»n is whether the/rti! m 
. a fnv i s a noun or an udieclixe, A 
. therefore In Is- qii.diJicd by tilt 
j ad|ee|r\e or .m mlvcih. There in 
. lirsl tie* f-Hiii'i.ir « pnent /nr, still 
i current l Is Mich colloqumi; next, 
j then- a ie n ««.»/// in a n y A- a c fat 
i will if. ext.ml niiHlilleulimis of Hie 
| now diahetal it viiintf : thinllv, we 
| know th.it quite a fr.c A uni u fnv 
j lire Kfifflish, while u qtulc fnv & u lint 
• fr.r tin* iliifNissihle. These show 
I KufTieienfly t!iat wlule a fnv taken 
•urrlhrr inav In* modified hv an 


111 iuu 

bclvrecn a & fnc e.in only be an 
adjective ; in fart, the /nr'of a fnv 
is itself a noun me titling small 
nurnla-r. That it can Ik- fallow mi 
by a plural noun without an inter¬ 
vening (there are <t fnc crecftiorn) 
ts lot lung against I In- : it is piiralle] 
In deze/i. sro/r. A hundred : n dozen 
ecc*. a score years, a hundred men, 
w In re. whether of is inserted or not, 
uriv modifying word M an »<ljcrtivc 
aft it. or nn udverb U-rore, the a 
(n rvirad d'izrn rets, a full score of 
year*, a fpx>d hundred men . but 
roughly nr fully or quite « doerti Ac.), 
Coiiwquently. if eompurariw(/i/) it 
to be snail war lied it mint be a com- 
partirnr /nc. but if it is to precede 
the whole, nr if it is to qualify fetv 
without a. it must be comparaiwely. 
On this showing all the above 
examples are wrung, tbe Inst as well 
ax the others. 

The objection will probably occur 
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(O some readers : What, then, about 
a very /m‘? m»v not bay In u 
rm/ fnr J /cars nil icr/f hr r ha nerd ? 

The* answer is. Iir*l. 1 1 •-*t a irrjj /rtc 
is no doubt the origin of thr mistaken 
construction*. A* Mrnmlly that r cry 
js here nut no adverb, but an 
adjertivc, ns in .She ix a erry uomun 
or tlrrit, or m Living on a rfry 
minimum uf food * just ns we cun 
any a prior cm n tvrrfchrd /«ir. no we 
cm n w»v fi men- or a rtn/ fnv. with 
very mi ;ul|cHi\v : but U-iniuxr r«*ry 
is nmv moil- Isirmti.ir »** ;m advcib, 
it is wrongly netwlcd that winds 
tlml nm only be udvcilis will do. 

It may be added that t'rry /•**' 
jH'opIcurrr tbrm* bet ter than .Inn/ 
/«i prnph urrr there, Into use [r:v 
means some * tint nun*, while 
u /nr menus Mime A no l none. s*i 
tlud /r.e is in I tel fit led than « /ru 
lor combination mill words expiev*- 
mg degree like Very. 

2. I'nitr uiiiubn]s) is :i soI's-tmii. 
obvious ns soon us one thinks, Imt 
hciniruuig i*oiniiio(i : coned to 
smaller m Fnrinuatrhf thr number \ 
if persunn mi board tea* fen vr than 
uxitnf. Thr feu tr number of tinys or 
boon tee ore . . .. thr better it util he. ■’ 
Thr bird sietH't to tonr ran hot us in 
finer iiimUrs this year. 

fez. Iltey*. ndj./oif. 
fianc*. -*e. .Set Kxi.scii v.ohus. A 

lNTliM »M». 

fiasco. I'J. -n.« : mc -o(i )s G. 
fibre, -bcr. See -in. A -ru. 
fibroma. PI.-owabi f-n’.). 
fibula. PI. War or -/«t. Proa. ft*-, 
fictitious. See i .until s. 
fiddle. If tl«* word in. us the OEI) 
buys, • now only in familiar or con¬ 
temptuous um’*. it is matter Tor 
regret, & those who defv this canon 
ilrscn’e well of tlir language. \\V 
nil learn the word fiddle us hahtr*. 

A at a later age when «e find our¬ 
selves expected to understand A use 
another word for rl we explain 
tto/in to ourselves as * the same hi 
fiddle ’ • it is a ease of Working & 
srYuan sNoans in which, unfortun¬ 
ately, the majority ha* yielded to 


thr M'duetions of slvludineas. Even 
now. She fiddirs dninrty |ns eom- 
J si red with /dating (he vndm in that 
manner) surely supplies u felt need ; 
A* as to the noun, a unlih in n fiddle 
A- a tiddle u viuhu, A. when an 
alternative w to h.iud, exotics like 
violin with urrcnls oil I heir Inst 
K\ I la tries should not be allow rd to 
uf»sit the natural run id English 
M-ritciiecs. 

fidget, vti. makes -r/in- Ao.; nee 
•I-. -li-. 

fiducial, fiduciary. Thr second is 
fhv oidiimry ho in. fiiltoml being 
Used only m some tcilmn-al trim** in 
( surveying. ast rutioius, Ae. 

fldus Achates. lVnnmitn? fi d ms 

oka tea. 

-FIED. The spilling of the jocular 
(siiii|*uiiIh]s m wlneli a veih hi •/»/ 
li.ndlv rv-ts iv unseltlcd (countnfietl 
• lOfintri/fnd Ac ). It seems Inst to 
Use .*. win (| tile noun or niljM'llV? 
(l'H's nol pruMde a mil vrment (sw¬ 
im ding mx lluljlc. but, when U doc*, 
not louUrril ; so corl.urifftrd, ennn- 
I try fad. dnndiffird, yrrm fnjial, Imdy 
J*rd. Ultra>Jud. f/ankaftHL 

field, in the si use of spare proper to 
N* •iiM'i lii ng (/. of tufum, tnrh «n ft is 
•ns of., Ac.) The svimnyias fm Ibis 
arc MiiMirLably tuiini'mUh ; the do*- 
iiiii lions A jhniiIs of Egreemenl bc- 
i wr« n these are Jortunnh ly oliviou* 
enough not In need Ha bo rale sctlmg 
forth : bul n list not pnlrnrfmg to 
niniiJdrissx Se ii i Ini rarl eristic 
phrase ur mi lor eovh wf/rd. may be 
IIV fui. 

Area, bratn h, isimpHss.depurtment, 
domain, field, garnul. last, limit, 
line, locale, |m>i ril. pmvinee, [nirvirw, 
qui-stusi, radius, rangr, realm, re¬ 
cord, reference, region, n-gister. 
scale, scene, seojK'. »jdicrc, eubjccl, 
tether, them*-, 

A dehutr cmrring a wide area. Vn- 
Burpnsnrd m hir own branch. Kz- 
pmsfs beyond my compass. In nery 
«k* part meat of human activity, tie- 
longs (o fftr duuinii) of philosophy. 
Distinguished in many Odd*; w 
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naturally eyrabolixed by the three 
abort ii; cf. niggling b fiddling j 
-cal is now chiefly in literary Sc not 
colloquial Use. 

finish, - rather fine, should be spelt 
so, not JinrisA ; Bee Mote e. 
fiord, fjord. The OKU gives pre¬ 
cedence to fi-. The other spelling is 
apparently used in English only to 
help the ignorant to call it lyord ; 
as, instead of helping, it only ponies 
them, it should lie abandoned, 
flra-arma. • The singular is lute b 
rare In use ‘—OKI) (which, however, 

? notes 1 the report of a firc-urm * 
rom Thackeray). 

Are (out), in the sense expel or dis¬ 
miss (a pertonj, is still nu American¬ 
ism. 

Hr, pine. Most of us have wished 
vaguely A. vainly at times thut they 
knew a lir from o pine. As the 
Scotch fir Is not a fir, strictly speak¬ 
ing, but a pine, * as we shall con- 
tinue to Ignore this fact, It Is plain 
that the matter concerns the botan¬ 
ist more than the man in the street. 
The following from the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica may, however, be 
useful • The lira are distinguished 
from the pines Sc larrhes by having 
their needle-like leaves placed singly 
on the shoots instead of growing in 
clusters from a sheath on a dwarf 
branch. Their cones arc composed 
of thin, rounded, closely imbricated 
scales Pines difler ' "from the lira 
In their hard woody eonc-acnlca 
being thickened at tlie ujicx, Sc in 
their slender needle-shaped leaves 
growing from a membranous sheath 
either la pairs or from three to five 
together . 

flrat 1. For first be. floor, see 
rtooa. 2. For first be. Jorn, see 
fobm. 8 . First thing is equally 
idiomatie with the first thing ( shall 
do il f. L when 1 get (Acre). 4. The 
first two bc-XIhe two be. first. When 
the meaning is not the possible but 
uncommon one of ‘ the two of which 
each alike Is firstmodem logic has 
decided that the first two is right Sc 


the two first, though the older idiom, 
wrong. Since many Hod themselves 
unable to remember which Is logical 
without working it out, b disin¬ 
clined to do thut afresh every time, 
the simplest wuy la to suit the treat¬ 
ment nf 2 , P, A I (beyond which the 
doubt hnrdly arises) to that of larger 
numbers; no-one would say the 
23 first instead of the first 23, b 
neither should one say the two first 
instead of the first flic;. 

6. >‘irifl/y), secondly, lastly. The 
preference for first over firettu In 
formal enumerations is one or the 
harmless pedantries In which those 
who like oddities brrnitsc they are 
odd are free to indulge, provided 
that they abstain from censuring 
those who do not than the liking. 
It is true that firstly It nut in John¬ 
son ; it is true that lie Quinoey 
lubels it ' your ridiculous b moat 
pedantic neologism of firstly 1 ; the 
boot is on the uther leg now ; it la 
the pedant that begins his list with 
first ; no-one does so by the light of 
nature; il it an artificialiam. idioms 
grow old like other things, b the 
idiom-hook of a century hence will 
probably not eveD mention first, 
srcondly. 

firth, Irllh. Firth Is both the older 
form At the prevailing one. 

fisc, fish. ' The current spelling In 
Scots l.aw is fish, in other uses fisc 1 

—OKU. 

fish. For pi. see Coliectives 4. 

fljherlntan)- See anule(s). 

fUllClal). Sec llVBBID DERIVA¬ 
TIVE.'. A Facetious formations. 

fistula. 11 . -os. 

fit. For • lit audience though few • 
see IlAcarravED purabes. 

fivepenay, flvepenca. The pro¬ 
nunciations fl'penl, fl'pns, will no 
doubt beiome universal if decimal 
coinage is introduced. 

fl*. 1. Fixedly. Three syllables; 
tee -edlv. 2. Fixeinessfifixsly. 
Fixedness is preferable In the aensa 
intentnesa, perhaps from the con¬ 
nexion with fixedly ; in other sense* 
the doubt about its pronunciation 
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(It should liave three syllables) hu 
caused it to give place to fixity; 
compare Looking at her tom mild 
fixedness with The unbending fixity 
of a hue of nature. 3. Fix up 
(arrange or organise), and fixings 
(apparatus or trimmings), arc both 
Americanisms not yet naturalised in 
England. 

4. Fixation. Most literory men 
know some Lutin; that Latin is 
cldefly of the classical kind, A a 
little of It is enough to make them 
aware that figere, A not fixate, is the 
classical Latin hit Ox. Consequently 
they fed an instinctive repugnance 
to the word Jlsolion, A, perliniw 
unreasonably, prefer to say fixing 
instead of it whenever lin y ism : 
It is mostly led to those who need 
It in technical contests. If a coin- 
parisan could be mode between 
fixation on the one band, 
A (say) lit#ruling A liberation on the 
other, it would be found 1 lust avoid¬ 
ance of fixation was far the mote 
frequent. 


B*(i). See -u.-. 

Oaccld. i’ronounce -k»-. 
flageolet Pronounce (lujvlc'l. 
flall-llke. For the hyplirn see -usr. 
(lair means keen went, capacity 
for mtting on the scent of something 
desired, a good nose for something. 
The following quotations illustrate 
the risks taken (see Kourkin dss- 
mc&) by writers w-hn pick up ttscsr 
French at second hand :—.-fad / reox 
eager to bnrit upon a exilian trorld 
wilh all Ike flam- (sir) of a newly 

discovered prima tlonna./Mn - 

has homely atcompUsliiiiails ; a f. 
Jot evoking goet rcilh kerf. Jot renting 
(a taste A a scent are different meta¬ 
phorically as well as btrrally). 


flambeau. PI. or -x (f ron. -i); 

Ht -X. 

flamboyant Is a word borrowed 
from writer i ou architecture, who 
apply it to the French style (coo- 
temporary with English perpendi¬ 
cular) characterized by tracery 
whose wavy lines suggest the shape 
OS motion of tongues of Same. It 


is now fashionable in transferred 
senses; but whereas it should be 
synonymous with floating or flexible 
or sinuous or free, it is more often 
made to mean florid or showy or 
vividly coloured or courting publi¬ 
city. A word of which the true A the 
usual meanings are at odds Is am¬ 
biguous, A could well he spared. 

SeC l'OrULAMZED TECHNICALITIES. 

flamingo. PI. -or ; sec -d(e)s 1 . 

Qkncrle, flkneur. See Fbkncb 

words. 

flannel. Spell flannelled, flannclly, 
but flannelette. Sec -ll-, -l-. 

flatulence, -cy. The prevailing 
form is -cc ; -cy might well be dis¬ 
used, unless it were worth while to 
assign it to the liguralivc sense of 
verbosity, A that sense is hardly 
common enough to need a special 
form. Sec -cs, cy. 

flatways, -wise. See -ways, -wise. 

flautist, flutist. It is n comfort to 
Until fiom the OLD Hint flutist 
(loos) is u much nlilcr-cstnblislicd 
word than flimtirt (1*00). With 
three centuries behind us we can 
face It out against rums or know¬ 
ledge. 


flavour makes Amorous, but flavour¬ 
some ; ace -ova- A -on-, 
flaxen. See -en aojectjves. 
flichc. Sec French words, 
fledg(e)llng. Of the eight quota¬ 
tions in the OLD, not one has the 
-e- ; but sec JUDGEMENT. 

flee. The verb is now little used 
except in the form fieri, fly & flying 
having taken the place of f. A 
./feeing. For is fled Ac., see Intran¬ 
sitive r.r. 


fleece mokes JfrrceoWe (see -able 1 ) 
A fleecy (see -ey A -y). 
fleshly, fleshy. The distinction is 
much the same as between earthly A 
earthy. Fleshy has the primary 
tenses consisting of flesh ffleshy 
tablets of the heart), having a large 
proportion of flesh {fleshy hands, 
final, Ac.), A like fled (fleshy soft¬ 
ness, pink , Ac.); while fleshly nos 
the secondary senses of proper to the 
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flesh or mortul body, sensual, un- 
spiritual, worldly, (Jteshty pleasures, 
perception, inclinononr, ajairs, tic.). 

flaur-ds-lls. PI. fleurs-de-lis; pro¬ 
nunciation, alike in sine. A pi., 
Herdele'. ’ The form floreer de lure 
survives as a poetical archaism A in 
U,S.'—Ol&D. 

(liar, flyer. The flrst is better ; see 
Ykkiis is -ik Ac., C. 

a nU For synonymy sec jocose. 

Ion. -attorn. floatation. Set 
lhanm pksivatiVI*. 
flock, - tuft nf wool Sec. FI,irks or 
flock (see thuacnvnl is used os 
the name for (lie material, 
flock, flood, vbs. See Intransi¬ 
tive r , r . 

floor, stony. The numbering or 
floors A storeys is peculiar, Ihc 
leismtl floor, c.g., tieing the third 
storey, Die ground floor Ic tbc 
ground storey are the some, but the 
first floor A liral storey are different, 
first storey being another name fur 
ground storey, but the flrst floor 
lieing above it. In houses other 
than the one-storeyed there ure: 
( 1 ) Sometimes cellars (underground, 
& nut used for liubilution); (-) 
Sometimes a basement (partly or all 
underground, Is used for habitation); 
( 8 ) The flnt or ground slurry, or 
ground floor; (4) Sometimes a mci- 
ranine or entresol (low. Is not 
reckoned in numbering); (5) The 
second storey or first floor; ( 0 ) 
Sometimes other storeys or floors 
numbered onwards from the pre¬ 
ceding ; (7) Sometimes garrets or 
attics or lofts (with part ofthe upper 
room-space cut off by the roof), 
flora. See fauna. 
flartlagtum. PI. -ia. 
floruit (-or'fi&It) is a Latin verb 
meaning he flourished used with a 
date to give the period to which 
a person's activity may be assigned j 
ills also used as a noun— hit/. Ac-, 
1 -e. the date at which be was active, 
flotation. SeeHyaamswvATTvn. 
flotsam & Jetsam. The distinction 
ia between goods found afloat in the 


sea A goods found on land after 
being rust ashore. The original 
sense of jetsam was what had been 
jettisoned or thrown overboard, 
flour, meat. Flour is bolted meal. 
i.e. meal from which the husks have 
been sifted out nflcr grinding. Meal 
is the ground product of any cereal 
or |ailvc. Flour mat liy itself means 
whcat-llour ; uppln-d to other kinds 
it is qualified [rye-flour. rum-flour 
ix. flour of tnni/c, Ac.), , 1 /eaf when 
used of wheat lias tel,rat prefixed, 
flow. For • f. of soul' sec Hack- 
NriVKii maAsr:-. 

flower-de-luce. Sue- «-kuo-ui -i.is. 
flown, in such [ilininc* us flaten uilh 
insvteiue, ia mini by the Olfl) to lieun 
obsolete past purtn iple of flute', nieun- 
uig flooded or swollen. 
flu(s), for influenza. See i'uh- 
tailed W'DKIW ; flu is belter than 

^flultt, gas, liquid. Fluid is the wide 
term including the two others ; It 
drnolrs a sulistance that on the 
slightest pressure changes shape by 
rearrangement of its particles; 
water, steam, oil, air. oxygen, elec¬ 
tricity, ether, are all fluids. Liquids 
A gases differ in that the flrst are 
incompressible, A the second elastic; 
water A oil arc liquid A fluid, but 
not gaseous ; steam A air A oxygen 
ore gases A fluids, but not liquids, 
flunkey. PI. -rjj. 
fluorine. For pronunciation ass 

IODINE. 

flurried, fluitersd, fluttered. There 
is often a doubt which Is the most 
appropriate word; the following 
distinctions are tentative 
A person is flurried who. with 
several things to attend to. leu each 
interfere with the others ; a person 
ia flustered in whom different Im¬ 
pulses or emotions contend for ex- 

C moa ; a person Is fluttered who, 
og of a timid or op prebend ve 
disposition, Is confronted with a 
sudden emergency. 

Buts. 1. Pluto, not flmley ; ass -ST 
A -r. *. For flutist see rtAirnn. 
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Buvlal, fluvlatlle. There is no 
difference in meaning, A no reason 
why both should exist ; fluvial is 
recommended, even if the longer 
form is slightly commoner. Sec 
LONU VARIANT*. 

fly, 1, The noun is uited as n Coi.- 
lectivk in the sense planl-diseaw 
due to kinds of f. (Ihere is a goxxl dtul 




T 


fL The verb makes is flown us well 
as ha * flaxen ; see Ini icanmiivk r.e. 
8 . Flu a kite means (u) raise money 
by bill, <b) make nn annouiKrtuiiit 
or take a step with a view to finding 
out whether a plan Jins a chance- of 
success. 

4 . Flu-leaf is a blank leaf forming 
part of something printed, especially 
one between the cover A the tulr- 
page of u hook, or at the end of a 
circular or leaflet ; it is lint another 
name for a leaflet, winch is. however, 
sometimes Culled u fly-shut. 

6 . A fly-tchecl is one whose sole 
function is by its inertia A momen¬ 
tum to make the movement of the 
shaft that winks it continuous & 
ular ; hence it* metaphorical use. 
For flyer we n.u.n. 
fool, colt, filly. Fool m of tidier sex, 
c. male. A- JiUy female, 
loom, froth. The natural clrlthition 
of foam would be the froth of the 
■ea, & that of froth the foaiu of beer. 
That Is to suy, foam suggests the sea. 
froth suggests beer, A while one word 
is appropriate to the grand or the 
beautiful or the violent, the other 
is appropriate to the hnnielv or the 
Ordinary or the dirty. One demands 
of foam that it be white; froth muv 
be of whut colour it pleases, l'rotb 
may be scum, but foam, though it 
may become scum, ceases to In; foam 
la the process. It is perhaps also 
true that froth 1 s thought of mainly 
M part of a liquid that has sent it 
to the top, A foam as & separate 
substance often detached in Uie act 
of making from it* source. But the 
difference is much less in the mean¬ 
ings than in the suitable contexts, 
focus. 1. The noun tins pi. -eves or 


-ct (pron. -si) ; the verb makes 
focused, -casing (* in England com¬ 
monly, but irregularly, written fo¬ 
cussed, -ing ' —Oi£D); see - 8 -, -ns-. 

2. The verb is liable to loose appli¬ 
cation, us m : At one mommt it 
teemed to be quite near, <t* at the next 
far atony ; for the ears, unaided by 
the eyes, can but imperfectly font9 
sound or measure its distance. The f. 
»>f a sound bring 4 the point or space 
toward* which the sound-wave* con¬ 
verge ‘ (OUU)i cam cannot f. sound 
except by taking their owner to the 
right point; the eyes do measure 
disjunct? by focusing, having an ap¬ 
paratus for the purpose; the care do 
not. 

foetid. See FETID. 

Ioolus, fetus. 4 The etymologically 
preferable spelling with t in this 
wold A its cognates is adopted as 
the Blaudard form in sonic recent 
dictionaries, but in actual Use is 
alino 6 t unknown.*— 0 L 1 >. 

fogy, -gey. The OLD gives pre¬ 
cedence to -g\j. 

fbhn. Sec wikd, n. 

foist. The general public is much 
too easily foisted off with the old cry 
of the shopman that 4 there's no de¬ 
mand for that kind of thing The 
public can lie Jobbed off with some¬ 
thing, or the something cun be 
fobbed off on tlie public ; but foist 
has only the second construction ; 
see Analogy A: OnJucT-snurruNG. 

folio. H. -os ; see -o(k)b 4. The 
following account from a dictionary 
may be useful:—1/caf of puper Ac. 
numbered only on front; two oppo¬ 
site page*, or single page, of ledger 
used for the two sides of account ; 
number of words (72 or 00 ) os unit of 
length in document ; (Bookbinding) 
once-folded sheet of printing-paper 
giving two leaves or four pages (inf., 
made of If.), (also /. volume Ac.) a 
book or volume in f., (similarly of 
smaller sheets A books resulting 
from various foldings A named after 
the number of leaves to the sheet t 
quarto or 4to, folded twice into four 
leaves ; sexto or (Mo, thrioe into 0 
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(rare); ociaoo or too, thrice into 8 ; 
duodecimo or 12mo, 4 times into 12 ; 
16mo or sertodenmo or derimo sexto; 
18mo or octodecimo ; 20 mo, 24mo, 
82mo, 04me ; the last seven arc or 
may he spoken twelvemo Szc.). 

folk has passed out of the language 
of the ordinary educated person, so 
fur us lie lulks unaffectedly. It is 

still in prmkirI use, & » besides a 
favourite Saxokism, whether in the 

singular or in the plural farm [folk, 
a people, or people ; folk*, people) ; 
there is also its use, imitated from 
German, in which the word is not 
archaic us in English, in such learned 
compounds us folklore , folksong. & 
folk-etymology. Neither Suxoiusm 
nor Germanism is a recommenda¬ 
tion. 

follow. As foliates. The main 
regulations oj Mr Gladstone's nets 
Order are as follow First . . ./ 
The principal items of reductions 
made since H/04-5 stand as follow: 

In alt such contexts, as foliates 
should be written. The OBD ruling 
is : ‘ The construction in as follows 
it impersonal, <t the verb should 
always be used in the singulur *. 
And among its quotations is one 
from a Rhetoric of 1770: * A few 
Jate writers have inconsiderately 
adopted this lost form * [as follow] 
* through u mistuke of the construc¬ 
tion However, persons who are 
pluming themselves on having de¬ 
tected a vulgar error that they can 
amend are not likely to admit that 
it is a mare's-nest on the unreasoned 
<p« dixit of an eighlccnth-ccotury 
rhetorician, or even of a twentieth- 
century OKU ; A some discussion 
will be necessary. Unfortunately, 
full demonstration is hardly postible; 
but several considerations wise 
separate presumptions in favour of 
follows ;— 

1. It is certain that we all say as 
follows by the light of nature j it is 
only to the sophisticated intelligence 
that as foOow occurs (or would the 
reformers prefer occur ?), 

2. Similar but more obvious mal¬ 


treatment of other phrases suggests 
that the correctors of this too may 
be, though it docs not prove that 
they arc. mistaken (id cut or i.e.) 
Section 15 (Aj, trAirA deals with per¬ 
son* feu sunt, all present future 
members of tocirtu*) entitled to re¬ 
ceive medtrnl attendance ; the author 
of this (why, by the way, do« he 
stop short of u sunt or eat sunl ?) 
would presumably like Byron to 
have said Ancles ambo, ea sunt 
blackguards both ; but id does not 
meun thut Arcadian or those Arca¬ 
dians, it meuni that phrase. (Con¬ 
cerns) Many of these stalks were 
failures, to [or as rnmxrn the objec¬ 
tive success • what the writer means 
is not so fur os the stalks or the 
failures concern success, hut so far 
as our discussion conrcrni It ; the 
familiar as regards is liable to the 
same mutilation. 

8 . The phrase at follows, which is 
very old, no doubt originated ill 
sentences where there was no plural 
in the neighbourhood to raise awk¬ 
ward questions. The OKU quote* 
(1420) Was done ais her fast foloays 
(- as here directly follows), & (1548) 
lie openly sayde as foUnceth. He 
spoke as follows may be token os the 
type ; that is obviously not a pieoe 
of normal grammar; what would 
be the normal way of putting it 7 
//* spoke thus, which is. at full 
length, lie spoke sc as I shall tell 
you, or He spoke so as it shall be told , 
or He spoke so as the tale follows, 
whence, by ellipse, He spoke as 
follow w. This progress is surely 
natural ; but it is equally natural In 
His words were so as 1 shall tell you, 
or His words were to as it shall be 
I old, or His words were to as the tale 
follows, whence His words were OS 
follows. It is true that, when the 
idiom was being evolved, it was 
open to it* makers to say, instead of 
were so as the tale follows, were so as 
words follow ; but they chose other¬ 
wise, hundreds of years ago, A the 
idiom is now fixed; no-ooe would 
want to change it except under the 
impressioD tnat it was ungrars- 
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matfc&l ; tn show that it is im more 
ungrammatical limn the innovation 
is enough In condemn the latter. 

fool’s-cap, foolscap. The name of 
the pujicr hi/c is usually uni ten 
foolscap. 

foot, !>. For Of the font of ihr liter 
nee (■ai.i.K'Htf.M. Foult-mr \ foot- 

t vent are words Ilf 111 * im i) cxrcjd in 
advertisement*. 

foot, vb. The bill, or ihr end. foots 
up la fhO mm iim that £30 in the 
amount at the foot iif ihc |tt|*cr no 
which the addition m dime. The 

a m of H'/u* tv ill fioii (i x. jay) the 

f is not ho oleur ; peril u|>s pav 
the sum to which it foot* up. Ihtfli 
phrjacN arc good colloquial Lnglndi. 
footing. We hmr not Ihr nmallrxl ! 
doubt that /Ait i.i if loll if til mlmdli/ , 
happen, rf- . . . nv |wiry i/iwh« the 
situation on the fooling Hint Ihr * 
rrrjieiiive fob's of /Jhv !:> •• btlh will 
be iu prCifuied To gi\c / the sense I 
of nxsumptnat or ht//*dhrxi.r in a 
5»l.|I'NllOt) fcxTKNNiON ; the writer, 
in fact, on however intimate n f. lie 
may be with lobby prophets. in on 
a slipjxry f. with llie Loutish 
vocabulary. 

lor, eon]. Two question* of punc¬ 
tuation arise. F. is a c*ordmating 
conjunction, i.c. one that connects 
two independent sentences ; n is 
neither, like therefore & nevertheless, 
strictly speaking an adverb though 
serving the purpose of n connexion ; 
nor, like since A because, a sub¬ 
ordinating conjunction that joins a : 
mere clause to a sentence ; heucc J 
the two points. 

1. W he reus, m Therefore A is Eaual 
to B, A in SevertheUss he did if, it is 
• mere matter of rhetoric, drj sending 
on the emphasis desired, whether 
a comma shall or shall not follow 
therefore A neoerlheiem. it is with for 
a matter of grammatical correct ness 
that there should be no comma ; 
For, witlfft if is a house of reflnemeiU 
A tuMury is wrong ; this naturally 
does not apply to places where a 
ootuni is needed for independent 


reasons, uh in For , other thing* being 
Ofual, success t.s a fair text. 

2. Wlierciw wire A* because, pon- 
Reeling a clause In u preceding 
sentrnee. arc nglilly jifcwlcd by 
a com 11 m only, the presumption 
wilh for , which connects two sen¬ 
tences, is that a semicolon «}iiii|)il be 
written : llns iloo not rule out the 
comma, which a ill oMiii pass when 
tin- fur sentence is a short <mc ; but 
iii such passages ah the following 
tin- column in ek*Mily inadequate, 
in general tlir semicolon .slimdd lit* 
regarded as normal. A* Ihc comma 
ns the licence : This or no parti/ 
i/ve%lmn. for it toot hex us nut as 
Liberals or ('ortsrn'titwrs, but ax 
citizens. 

foramen. FI. -m/im. 
forasmuch as. Write tliuft. 
forbears, n. Six* i imun. vrk. 
forbid. 1. Jortuat(r). The pro¬ 
nunciation is -Ail, not -Ad. A the 
*|N*lhng -tut is. It* judge hy the OLD 
<junta!ions, nearly twice us common 
as -adr. 

2. To forbid one from doing ( Von 
may J. him, if yon like, from toiling 
ten hours a day) is an unuhoniulio 
const ruction on Ihc Analogy of 
prohibit or pretTut. 
forcedly. Three syllables, if used ; 
•Or -W>1.Y. 

forceful, forcible. The main dis¬ 
tinction in BciiM* is that, while 
forcible conveys that force rather 
thuii something else is present, 
forceful convrvi that much as op¬ 
posed to little t orcc is used or shown ; 
compare forcible ejection with a force¬ 
ful personality. This leaves it often 
indifferent, so far us sense goes, 
wluch word is used ; a forcible style 
is a style with force in it, a forceful 
style one of great fotce. The sense 
distinction, however, is the lew 
important port of the matter. By 
usage, forcible is the ordinary word, 
A forceful the word reserved for 
poetics! or other abnormal use, 
where its special value depends 
partly on its infrequency A partly 
on the more picturesque suggestion 
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of its suffix. IJnluckilv recent 
writers haw taken to exploiting. & 
in the piocc** destroying, this special 
value. Iiv luuking u V(Mi('.i:*wQKi> of 
forceful A always using it in place 
of forcible, Jf this continues, we 
shall shortly limt ourselves with u 
pair of cmicI synonym* other «*f 
which con hi well lie spared instead 
of n pair serving difTcicTil purposes. 
Such writers injure the language, 
which perhaps leaves them (ikJ ; 
hut they also, ns regards I heir own 
interests. Iu.se more in the opinion of 
the educulcd limn they -jm in that 
of the ignorant hv molding Hie 
ohviouJ* wonl. In the following 
extracts then- is. i xrvpl m the lirsi. 
no need wIiati-M-r to wav forrrful 
instead of Ihc natural forcible : - 
Certainly hr u /is n foretJul k iin- 
prewive personality at n time trhrn 
the Mature of mh mntiOHgl statesmen 
teas not part a a tariff great M. Hnand 
had rightly ralrutahti that he tenuld 
hut'c the pen pic of I' /finer behind him 
in his forceful endeavour in restore 
order. - This man srr,H n ten'to! d- 
tn considerable argument to Major 
Morriwii’lleN, but it xrrmn to u* that 
it h i« if)i|inn\i\c A forceful loday 
fu tZ ton* « •jurirter of a rent ary ago • 
II in hi .1 programme to urge upon the 
Throne peaceful (did t ration an the 
only altcranin'c to fnnvfcil rxpiil- 
•ion.,-'The font-fulness of the utter¬ 
ances ifflt 1/1 com i'trie accord with the 
parity of the r.d) which their reprr- 
teutattvet of the ntiiized it or Id hod 
tntt to grapple with. 

fore* majeure. Ser Fasten wokiw. 

forceps. PI. the same i but see 
SlSC.VLAF -S. 

fordo. See for-, roRi>. 

lOM. To the fore iippnua to mean 
properly (see Otl)) at hand, avail¬ 
able, surviving, extant. In being 
borrowed by English from Scotch A 
Irish writers us a picturesque phrase, 
it ha* suffered a change of meaning, 
& 18 now established journalese for 
conspicuous. No great harm is done 
except that ambiguity may arise 
between the true A the new Kates, 


for:eibears. A* In the form, the 
prcvideul hut not mile modern spell¬ 
ing is without the e (the news]»iq>cr 
extract* below aic exact): but the 
r seem* better both as separating 
tin- noim from the ierb forbear & as 
uni disguising the ilrmulion {fore- 
brers. Iliosc who hu\c beta l ref ore) ; 
tec mu-, i orn.-. 

As to the use of the word by Eng¬ 
lish writers, 11s only rcenimiienda* 
tnm is that, bring' Scotch A not 
English, it uppeuU to the usually 
uiiNL'iiich-J Hist I art <if XmKi.-n- 

III .ineextors, forefathers, & 

progenitors, suviph mcnlrd when the 
tie is not of blond by forerunnern & 
iredcccxMir*. aic the English winds. 
ly his lonlwars /.ore/ Tankrn itle u 
m nmctril with the alien n i/'tfimr of 
trance. Ilia great grandfather, Ike 
line dr Cues intuit . . . {read IBfrt- 
lor\). Ihnmngham is time bring 
afforded an <‘p}>»rtunity for offering 
some bind if jmMhunniui reparation 
for the great wrong its forbear* M- 
I flirted, i lose upon ISO year* ago, on 
the illustrious Dr prirsllrif (For tZ* 
forbears read »/. Hi rmioghn tit's for- 
brurs would Ik* no! an earlier genera¬ 
tion of Itirmitiglmrn juitplc, hut ntiy 
\ill;tgrs that may have Mood when* 
lliinunghani now stands. If the 
writer hud l»een content with ao 
English wnril. he would hardly have 
fall' ll into tliiil trap). 

forecast. Sn far as the operation of 
the guilhdinr rrso/afivM on the Insur¬ 
ance /hit ran br furecalled, 1/ sermi 
pmbablf that... Whether w-e lire to 
Say forecast or forecwJrd in the post 
I ruse A participle depend* on 
whi ther we regard the verb or the 
noun us Ihc ongi/uil from whirh lb* 
t»lhcr m formed ; if (lie verb U 
original (/?1o guess beforehand) the 
pint A p p. will of course be Cast', 
if (he verb i* den.-cd { - U> male* 
a forecast) thev will ui certainly 
be forecasted. The verb ia in fact 
recorded 130 yean earlier than the 
noun, & we may therefore thank¬ 
fully rid ounalvet of the ugly fort- 
catted ; it may be hoped that we 
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•hould do mi even if history were 
ftgumst us, hut thin time it ih kind, 
forecastle. 1 ‘ru. pron. fft'kxl. 
foregather. See kikuathi.k. 
forego. See ros-, fork-. 
foregone conclusion. The phrase 
is used when un issue* miii/[k« 4<) tii lie 
still open bus really nern M-tflcri 
befoTvtmnd. e.g. when a judge h;ut 
made up his mind before hearing 
the evidence : or again. when mi 
event is ■» little doubtful that tlw* 
doubt » negligible, 
forehead. Pronounce f»Vr(sl ; sec 
Phomiinciaijon. 

FOHKION DANGER. Tlit.sC who USC 
words nr plirim-n belonging to lan¬ 
guages with which they have Jitllo 
ur no iu-(|ixnintanrc do so ut Ibeir 
peril, Even in e.g., i.r., A et ecicra, 
there lurk ummt|»c<'tt'd possibilities 
of exhibiting ignorance; with tutu 
caelo, brte noire, nti bona 7. bond fide, 
a, & pao\ the risk is greater ; 
sueh words us protagonist A 
phantasmagoria, wlnrh one Jichi lutes 
whether to cull English nr foreign, 
require c<|uiil caution. See ull or 
any of the words A |dir*««*s torn- 
tioued, A I'I.ai a. Two or three 
Specimen* follow, Tor llane who do 
not like cross referemv. : — / suggest 
that a Compulsory l.oun be made pro 
ratio upon all capital (nro mt.i)./ 
Rirasuh. another of /in betes Uoirs 
(mdrc!i)./-4 man ic ho claimed to br 
a (Husgo ic delegate, but whose lama 
tides wore disputed, rose to propose 
the Motion (was)./11V ore calmly told 
that Cambridge :rov anther worse uor 
belter than the rest of the world ; in 
fael, it was, we are amtrrd, in pcllo 
the reflex of the corrupt world without 
(in petto is not in hllle, hut in one’s 
heart, i.c. secretly)./Till; TRAMP 
AS CBS8UR MUUES (A headline ; 
mo ruin). 

lorerowt, S;*c -most. 
forenoon. The Church Congress 
Mai in taro section# this forenoon . . . 
The afternoon programme t vox divided 
into three sectio.is. Even in contexts 
that, bv the occurrence as here of 
afternoon in contrast, most suggest 


the use of /., the natural English 
(though jxrhup* not the natural 
Scotch) is morning. Forenoon, hav¬ 
ing fallen out of use as the. name for 
the first half of daylight, is now 
used hy writers who dislike saying 
h plum thing in the plain way. Sec 
Eouwai. soiiiis, A Womkjnu & 
KTN MSB WOlCUN. 

foretaste, foretoken. See Noun & 

VI.IIH AITKKT. 

foreword, preface. F. in a word 

Invented filiy years ago as :i Saxon- 
Inst by anti-latinisls, & caught up as 
a Vom-u-wohu by the people who 
hive u new name for all old thing. 
P. Inis h 50U-year ln>tory hchind it 
in English. A. far from I icing onti- 
(|Uatcd. is k( ill the name fur the thing. 
It is to Ik* h«|K:d that lhe vogue may 
pass, ic the taste of the general 
public prevail again over that uf 
publishers & million. A decent re¬ 
tirement might be found for/, if it 
were confined to the paibculnr kind 
of preface that m Mipphcd by Mime 
distinguished persuu for a book 
written by someone else wlio feels 
the need of u sponsor. 

Hut bow erne vogue-word drives out 
another 2 Here rn lth£l comes a 
book mi whose tillc-pngc is mention 
uf neither preface nor foreword; 
instead, it is • With a Prefatory 
Crttuic by -\ Poor old fore¬ 

word 1 your vogue ik past, your 
freshness faded; you nrc antiquated, 
vieux jeu. pa*^, deinodd ; your nose 
is out of joint. And. when gesture 
shall have billowed you to limbo, we 
may ho|«e to get back to preface, 

FOR-, FOnE-. The prefix of the 
words forbear (vb ), forbid, forty (Sc. 
for besides Ac.), fordo (exhaust), 
forfend, forgather (assemble), forget, 
forgive, forgo (relinquish), forlorn , 
Jorjnucd, forsake, forspent, forswear, 
fonrraned, A forworn, is uncon¬ 
nected with the English words for & 
fore, & means uwav, out, completely, 
Ac. All these should be spelt with 
for-, not /ore-, & the pronunciation 
should be, os it invariably is in the 
commoner ones such s& forbid, ter- ic 
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not for-. On the other hand the 
noun for(e)bcnr3, & foregoing A fore¬ 
gone in the foregoing hut, a foregone 
conclusion, contain tin* ordinary jore, 

& should lie spelt with the c, k pro¬ 
nounced for- or for-, nut frr-. >W. 
close A forfeit contain another prefix 
again (L/orrs outside), though fore¬ 
close hu< had i ts spell) ng ullnlcd by 
natural confusion with English fine. 
All the words, whether established 
or made for the occasion, com- 
pounded with fine, us fori bode, fore- 
warn, foreman, fure-oribunot. are 
spelt with I Ik* e ft should have the 
for or for hound drstuicl. 
forgather. I. For I he spelling w-c 
»ou-, mill',-. 2. Tlu- word is u 
Scotticism not quite nt limne in 
English, ns uj»jx*i»ra in Many inter¬ 
esting people he wet at St 

I!filer's, where Mr ('hamtmlain, 
among others, foregathered. It may 
jwrhnjvs he said that whenever the 
verb >9 nor, ns it usually is. in Uic 

plural, it is followed |<y with. 
forge inaken -gentle ; ter Mini: K. 
forget makes -liable ; ace -T-, -n-. 
forgive makes •ruble : **r Mvxt: i- 
forgo. See ron-, voiti>. 
forgot, ns a past (Kiri in pie for I he 
current forgotten, u now-, <-\n-pt in 
unedmated speech, 11 deliberate 
nrchuisin. 

forlorn hope is not nn attract 
phrase transferred by imlaplmr to 
a stunning parly, but Ims that con¬ 
crete sense in its own right. A only 
gets the ulvstraet sense of desperate 
chance Ac. hy iiuMjndcrslaiKling. 
Hope is not the I-Ingtish word, but is 
a mis-spelling of the Dutch hoop ~ 
Enghth heap ; the forlorn hope i» 
the devoted or lost hand, those who 
sacrilicc thrinsch <•* in leading the 
attack. The spelling of hope nocc 
fixed, the mistake was inevitable; 
but it is well to keep the (ingrnal 
meaning in nnnd; sec Tsui: & 

FALSE LTVMOl.OOV. 

form. School ' forma * arc usually 
numbered upwarda from the first or 
lowest to tbe sixth or highest, 
formalism, formality. It ii only 
from the more abstract sense of 


j formality. from formality as the name 
uf a <)indily A not of uti art mn. that 
I formulism requires to be riistm- 
J guodird : A there. wlule formality 
; lucuiis the iilKcrviuKV of forms, 
formulism is tin- <hspor.it inn to Use 
lliein A In-hcf m their import mice ; 

- formaMy is the out ward sign of 
fomuihsJii : uv -i-m fe -ITY. 

1 FORMAL WORDS. There are large 
j number* of words differing frotn 
curb other iniilnwsi nil respects, 1ml 
1 having tins point in common, Hint 
they uic n>»l tin plain English for 
wind is liMtiDl. not the form tluil the 
nund uses in r|> pnvulr* di bates In 
convey to itself whnt it JR talking 
uIniuI, IhiI trunslnlioim of these into 
language licit is held more suitable 
for public exhibition. We fell our 
' thoughts, like our chi Wren, to pul 
on their hats A coat* l*rf«>re they go 
out ; wr wold the window shut, but 
we ask if our fellow passenger would 
iiiiIm! itb being closed-, We think i>f 
. our soldiers ua plucky frl men, hut 
enll them in the hidletina ivj/innf 
. troops. These oiihloor l ovlumi'H arc 
ollen nee ded ; not only may decency 
lie outraged soriKiimes hv over-plum 
s]*m h ; dignity may Ik- cotnprft- 

• mised if I Ik* person who think* in 
slang writes also in slung 5 to the 
airman d mim* natural li» think k 
talk of his bus. but he dor* well to 
call it m print hy tmolhcr irnine. 
Wlmt is ml ended'in this article ii 
not to protest against alt change of 
the indoor into the outdoor word, 

• but to point nut that the less of such 
change there is the In-tier. A short 
lujphur-irel M-leelion of what are to 
Iw taken an formal won Is will put 

' tlie reader in piiist-w.itm oHhe point ; 
hut a fdll list would run rnlo thou¬ 
sands ; it must Ik* ulwervcd that no 
general attack in being made on 
these worth ai worth ; H IJ only on 
the prevalent notion that the cum- 
snorter synonyms given after each 

• in bracket* ought to l»e truncated 
! into these :—accommodation (ruoin); 

• announce (give out) ; bear (carry); 
corf (throw); cease (slop) ; clou 

I (ihutj; collation (meal) ; comestible* 
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(food); cammma (begin): mi- 
j> Ute (finish); conceal (hide) j eon- 
veyanee (carriage); dispatch (send 
off); don (put on); donation (gift) j 
draw (pu)f); emoluments (pay); 
endeavour (try) ; evince (show); 
expedite (hasten ); extend (give); 
felicitate (wish Joy ); forenoon (morn¬ 
ing) ; imbihe (dnnk); inquire (ask); 
luncheon (lunch); mucifugc (gum); 
obtain (get); peruse (read) : phi/me 
(medicine); preserve (jam) ; pro¬ 
ceed (go) ; purchase (buy) ; remark 
(say); remove (take uway) ; seek 
(try, look for); tuborn (bribe); 
summon (send for); curtain (suffer); 
valiant (brave); veritable (real or 
poritlve); erase! (ship). 

There ore very lew of our notions 
that cannot be railed by different 
namea ; but among these numes 
there is usually one that may hr 
regarded na the thing’s proper name, 
Ita kurian onoma or dominant name 
as the Greeks called it. for which 
another nay be substituted to add 

C reeislon or for nuiny other ream as, 
ut which ia present to the mind 
esren behind the substitute. A 
destroyer is a ship. 4, though we 
never forget Its shipbood. the reader 
ia often hrlped if we call it o destroy¬ 
er ; a vessel also is a ship, but the 
reader is not helped by our calling it 
a vessel, for the most part: 4, 
though to evince is to show, it dors 
not help hint to call showing evin¬ 
cing ; what happens is lint the 
translation of show into evince by the 
writer, 4 thrn the retranslation of 
mince into show by the reader : mind 
communicates with mind through 
a veil. 4 the result is at best dullness. 
4 at worst misunderstanding. The 

E roper name for a notion should not 
r rejected for another unless the 
rejector can give some better account 
to blmaelf of his preference for the 
other than that be thinks it will look 
better in print. If his mental name 
for a thing is not the proper name, 
or if, being the proper name, it i< 
alto improper, or essentially un¬ 
dignified, let him translate it; but 
there ia nothing to be ashamed of ia 


buy or jam or toy that they should 
need translating into purchase 4 
preserve 4 remark ; where they give 
the sense equally well, they are fit 
for any company * need not be shut 
up at home. Few things contribute 
more to vigour of style than a prac¬ 
tical realisation that the kurui 
onomata, the sovereign or dominant 
or proper or vernacular or current 
names, are better thau the formal 
words. 

format. See Fncs-cn woiids. 
former. For the J. os a pronoun, 
see LA1TKB. When the reference Is 
to one of three nr more individuals, 
the first, not the /„ should he used : 
A mane the three representatives of 
neutral States, l>r Cuslbcrg dr Ifr 
Xansen stand far Xorjiay dr M. 
Ueringa for Holland ; the former 
is so convinced of , , , 
formula. The plurals -foe, -las, 
lire equally common ; see Latin 
I’ l.ruALt. 

formulate mokes -inblr, dor; nee 
-auu: 1 . -oa. 

fornicate. Fornication, us distin¬ 
guished from adultery, implies that 
the woman is not u wife; it is 
Sometimes but not always under, 
stood to imply further that neither 
parly is married. Agent-noun, 
fornicator, sec -on. 
forrader, owing ita existence en¬ 
tirely to the well-known anecdote, 
should not be corrected into for¬ 
warder, which hardly has an inde¬ 
pendent existence ; see also Hack¬ 
neyed pdhases. 

forswear. For a forsworn lover, 
teiiness, 4c., see Intuanuitivk pj. 

lorle, person's strong point. For 
the spelling, which should have been 
(bat should not be) fort, cf. MO bade. 
fort* (nos.). Two syllables, 
forth. 1. And to forth ia (cf. <* the 
like) a convenience to the writer 
who does not wish to rehearee his 
list at length, but shrinks from the 
suggestion, now so firmly attached 
to <*e. aa to disqualify it for literary 
uae, that be breaks off because it is 
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too much trouble to proceed ; the 
•lightly antique turn of the phrase 
acquits him of unceremoniousness ; 
d> so on is in this respect midway 
between db so forth A dec. 

2. So Jar forth has occasionally the 
advantage over so far of limiting 
the sense to extent It excluding the 
literal idea of distance ; more often 
its only claim to preference is what 
is alwuvs the only claim of so far 
forth as against ro far as —its superior 
pomposity. 

forties, 'for-. See twenties. 

fortieth. So spell. 

fortfty. For inflexions sre Vrssi 
IN -II! Ac., 0. 

fortuitous means accidental, un- [ 
designed, Ac. That it is sometimes ' 
confined with fortunate, perhaps 
through mere sound, perhaps by tire 
help of lucky, is plain from:— All's 
WfiJ that ends writ, dr his divorced 
I vices, whom the autolAographcr naive¬ 
ly calls Divorcees Xos 1, 2. dt 3. 
seem to have borne no hind of ill-will 
to their more fortunate successor . 
Reviewing my mu Algerian experi- 
encet, 1 musf say Ih at 1 should not 
have expected so fortuitous a ter¬ 
mination of a somewhat daring ex¬ 
periment./When first produced, its 
popularity war limited, nevertheless 
il may now sail into a more fortuitous 
Aarbour on the strength of ils author's 
later reputation. For such mistakes 
see Malaviiops. 

fortune. 1. For the question be¬ 
tween -ton A -ciiddn. see Pronun¬ 
ciation. 

2. The verb (il fortuned that, I 
fortuned upon) is an Archaism. 

forty. For • the Forty-Bve ' see 

STPTEPN. 

forwards), adv. The OED says :— 

‘ The present distinction In usage 
between forward A forwards is that 
the latter expresses a definite direc¬ 
tion viewed in contrast with other 
directions. In some contexts either 
form may be used without per- 

S e difference of meaning ; the 
*f are examples in which 
only one of them can now be used : 


“The ratchet-wheel can mow only 
forwards " ; “ the right side of (he 
paper has the maker's name reading 
forwards " ; " if you move at oJ) it 
must be forwards " ; ” niy com¬ 
panion has gone forward"; “to 
bring a matlrr forward n ; 11 from 
this time fom-ord".’ To this It 
must be added Uint Ihcre is a ten¬ 
dency, not yet exhausted, for for¬ 
ward to dixplarc forwards. A that 
rvru iii the less than twenty years 
since the publirntioh of that state¬ 
ment there has been change. The 
render will notice that, while he eon 
heartily orccpt the liimishment of 
forwards from the last three ex¬ 
amples. it is quite doubtful whether 
forward is tint nusuiblo in some or 
all of the first three, 
toaill. Pronounce fO'sl; see Poo- 

NVNCIATION. 

fostress. So spelt, 
foul, adv. See Unidiowatic -ly. 
foulard. The OED gives tireced- 
tnee to fOOlidu over fOOIard. 
foully. Pronounce both A. See 
Ukimomatic -iy. 
foundress. See Fxuinine deiio- 
nations. 

lountfala). Fount (-part from the 
sense in typography, which is an¬ 
other word, connected witli /««f| 
is the poetical A rhetorical form of 
fountain ; to use It io ordinary 
contexts (e. g. in fount-pen lor form- 
tain-pen) is Vuloaoixatiok. 
four. On or upon oil fours, apart 
from its literal application to a per¬ 
ron crawling, hoe now for Its chief 
use the meaning of correspondence 
at oil A not merely some points 
betsreen two things (The costs art 
not o. a. f .; The analogy suggested 
is not o. a. t- with the actual faete). 
This seems due to a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the earlier but now less 
familiar metaphorical use by which 
a theory, tale, plan. Ac., was sold to 
run or be o. a. f. "hen it wsw con¬ 
sistent with itself or proof against 
objections or without weak pronto— 
in (act did not limp like a doc on 
three legs or rock like a table wttb 
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one leg loo short. The step is cosy, 
though illegitimate, from The com¬ 
parison is o. a.J. (i.e. complete at 
nil puinls) to The things compared 
are o. a. /. (i.e. alike ut all points), 
& thence to o. a. f. with. Whether 
this is or is not its origin, o. a.J. with 
is now an estublishctTidiom. 
fowL The collectivc use of the 
singular (we Collectives 4 ; all the 
fi.h d 1 /. in Ihr wortj ) still exists, but 
is not himmnn. 


(ox. Fern, irf»o. bitch-fox. she-fox. 
(oyer. See Fiikncii woods. 

IruiS. Pronounce frA'kuh; pi. 
spelt fracas, & pronounced fra'kalis, 
fraanum, Irenum. The second is 
recommended ; see it. oi. 1*1. -na. 
fragile. 1. Only -II is recognised 
by the Olill, but -II is perhaps us 
common, & the choice rests entirely 
(see Fai.sk quantity) with usage. 
2. fragilt){jTail. frail is wider 
both in nppliration A in sense. 
Whatever is fragile is also frail, but 
a woman may be trail (i.e. weaker 
than others in mom) strength) who 
cannot be called fragile (i.e. weaker 
Id physical strength). Where, ns in 
most eases, rither word is applicable, 
there is a certain difference of sense 
between (fragile) liable to snap or 
break or he broken A so perish & 
(frail) not to be reckoned on to resist 
breakage or pressure or to last long ; 
that is to say, the root idea of break 
Is more consciously present in fragile 
owing to its unoDseured connexion 
srith (ragmen! A fracture. 
fragmentary. Accent on the first, 
tram boss La. For spelling see «, <x, 
trams, vb, makes -matte ; see 
More a. 

fraae-tlreur. See FteNcn wohds. 
Frankwutaln. 1 Utl you Ihit coun¬ 
try may hate to pay a long price lor 
Carson ism. <t if Toryism returned to 

r n tomorrow the Frankenstein oj 
mm creating will dog its ttepi 
from the first hour of its existence as 
a Government. A sentence written 
by the creatrix of the creator of the 
creature may sale some of those 
where acquaintance with all three is 


indirect from betraying the fuct:— 

* Sometimes I endeavoured to gair. 
from Frankenstein the particular! 
of his creature's formation ; but 
on tins point he was impenetrable \ 
Frankenstein is the ereator-victim ; 
the creature-despot A fatal creation 
is Frankenstein's monster. The 
blunder is very common indeed— 
almost, but surely not quite, sane- 
tioned by custom -.—If they went on 
strengthening this jiown they would 
create a F. Ihry could not rcsist./ln 
his belief they were in the miserable 
position of having created a F. which 
they could not control./Thus the 
Prime Minister has created a F. in 
his sine forcts in Ireland, which may 
in the end destroy the Government. 

frantic. 1 . FrantirallMranticty. 
The first is recommended ; -ically in 
almost universal as the adverbial 
form of adjectives in -ic. Si there is 
no gain (us with pohlirly A politically, 
where two meanings hove to he dis¬ 
tinguished) in keeping up two forms. 

2 . Synonyms are frenzied, furious, 
mad, passionate, rabid, raging, raping, 
wild. Of these : frantic A frenzied 
both mean beside oneself or driven 
into temporary madness by a cauBc 
specified or apparent from context 
(frantic with pain, excitement, Ac. ; 
the frenzied populace refused him a 
hearing) ; in mere exaggerations, 
e. g. when joy is the cause, frantic 
is the word. Furious implies no 
more than anger that baa got out of 
hand—or, of inanimate thinga, a 
degree of force comparable to this. 
Passionate applies primarily to per¬ 
sons capable of strong emotions, 
especially if they are also incapable 
of rout rolling them, A secondarily 
to the sort of action that results. 
Rabid now usually implies the carry¬ 
ing to great excess of some particular 
belief or doctrine, religious, political, 
social, medical, or tlie like (a rabid 
dissenter, lory, teetotaller, faddist ; 
rabid virulence). Raging chiefly 
describes the violence in inanimate 
things that seems to correspond to 
madness in man (cf. furious ; a 
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racing storm, pestilence, toothache). 
Hewing ib an intensifying epithet for 
innduca* or a mad win. The aws of 
mad A. wild hardly need setting forth. 

fnpptnb S«e Fm ncii words. 
.Vo doubt the old Hr Utah Mir/ arose 
from Ihr peculiar uhitr glure of the 
sunlight reflected /mm the hawthorn 
blossoms. which to ust haie been Jar 
more f flippant u‘hen South Hrttatn 
teas one va*l Jurist. * Clear. phase 1 
navi John bull when iiim led to 
choose between creme nr luirvt* dc 
something Jit cuiitonum: de home- 
tlimg c-Js<-; A, if hi must dt-cuk 
whether he mil take his enritraM* 
fru]i|uint or otherwise. he <-nn hat 
mv * Unking, please \ 

(rate. Pronounce -ahTu; jil./ralf 
pron. -ali'le. 

Frau, Frfculeln. Pronounce (row. 
froi’ljn. 

free. 1 . Frrnnau)(Jrre man. The 
Single word htu» l«n MnkV (n) per- 
son who hiix the * freedmu ' of u <ity 
Ac., A (h) fx-rson who ih nol u slave 
or serf, citueii of i\ free State : iu 
other senses («ii lint / am after man. 
Lt. have retired from business, lost 
my wife, Ae.) the words should be 
separate. 

2. Free U'W, free-will, freewill. The 
hyphened form should he restricted 
to Uie attributive um* as in a free-will 
offering, the free-b ill theory. In non- 
philosophical use free will should be 
written. A the OKI) prefers it even 
for the philosophical term ; many 
writers hyphen it m that sense, but 
this trunsgresscs the general prm- 
riplc of connexion between hyphen 
& accent (for which see llmicxa), 
since the accent remains on wilt ; 
A, if a separate form for the philo¬ 
sophical term is required, it should 
be freewill. 

Frenchify. For inflexions see 

Ve*bs in -ie Ac., <b 

PWEHCH WORDS. 1. Use. 2. Pro¬ 
nunciation. Display of superior 
knowledge is as great a vulgarity as 
display of superior wealth—greater, 
UH 


indeed, inasmuch as knowledge 
! should tend more deli hi lily thnti 

• wealth toward* discretion A good 
j manners. That is the guiding prin- 
. ciple alike hi the using A III the 
, pronouncing uf French words In 

; Knghsh writing A talk. To use 
| French words that v<»ur render or 
; hearer docR nut know or does not 
fully understand, to pronounce them 
ns if von were nur of the select few 
1 In whom French is Mnmil nature 
when he* is not of those few (4 It is 

• ten thousand to one that neither 
I you nor he wij) U- bo), is inron- 
j wih-rate A rude. 

; 1- I’m: o^ Fbrnch wnnin, It 
! would lx* a halls fac I ion to have n 
; table divided into permissible Words, 
I forludden winds, A words needing 
caul loti ; but anyone who shirts 
: Bangui ncly on the making of il is 
likely to come, alter much shifting 
i of Word*, from class to class, |o the 
I tame conclusion as (he writer of this 
I article—Ihut or the thousand nr bo 
( French words having some sort of 
currency in English none cun be 
| prohibited. A Almost none can be 
, given unconditional licence* ; it is 
oil a matter of the inidjcncc A the 
i occasion. Only faddists will engage 
in alien-bun 11 /ig A insist on dialing 
. unlive substitute* for lcte-a-Utc, 
agent prat'ocalrur. esprit de corps, 
cadre, chaperon, ehdstie, chose jugfe, 
j d*bri*. force majeure, grand seigneur, 
habitut, laissez-faire, A o hundred 
I other word* that bsivc circumlocu¬ 
tion. Only fools will think it com¬ 
mend* them to the Kngludi reader 
to decorate incongruously with such 
bower-birds* treasures as au pied de 
la letter, 6 merveiUe , Mm entendu, les 
convenances, codte gue cotite, ouand 
mrme, dernier restart. impayablt. jeu 
de moh, peer rzempU, robe de duon- 
bre, sans douU, Iracemstries, A taufrr 
auz yeuz ', yet even these, even the 
abomination* beginning A ending 
that list, are in place as supplying 
local colour or for other specie 
reason* on perhaps five per cent, of 
the occasion* on which they actually 
appear. It would be easy to make 


H 
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ft Ht of pigeon-holes to contain the 
French word* ; let ua say : 

A. The standard word for the thing 
(aide-de-camp, ballet, chauffeur). 

B. Words accepted aa practically 
English, though not indispensable 
(beau. billet-dour, char-u-batice). 

C. ClrouinJorulion-suvcrs (Wore, an 
revoir,fait accompli). 

D. lhplomacy A politic? ( pourpar - 
Ur$, communir/ut, bloc). 

E. Dress A rookery (moire antu/iu, 
enlr/e, horr-iTiruvre). 

F. Local colour A travel (roncierge, 
trottotr, IrfCbe). 

G. Sport A theatre (soda If, couloir, 
entr'acte). 

H. Art (atelier, tarhe, fierier). 

2. Literature ( cauterir. rlicht. jru 
tfeeprit). 

K. Euphemism (abattoir, accouche¬ 
ment, nutrneur). 

L. Pretentious decoration (agri- 
mtnlt. cofite yue collie, frappant). 

M. Needless substitutes fur Knglilh 
Words (cul-de-rnr, tn route, brochure). 

N. Pussies fur the plsin man 
(achamcmcnt. fltineur. impageMe). 

But to distribute intu such pigeun- 
holes when mode is s less simple 
affair, owing to the disturbing effects 
of audience A occasion. Every 
writer, however, who suspects him* 
self of the bower-bird Instinct should 
make A use some such clossiBcation 
system, A remember that acquisi¬ 
tiveness A indiscriminate display 
are pleasing to contemplate only in 
birds A savnges A children. The 
list below, given primarily for pro¬ 
nunciation, will afford also material 
for practice in selection A, above atl, 
abstention. 

I. PaoNl'NCtanoM. To say s 
French word in the middle or an 
English sentence exactly as it would 
be said by a Frenchman in a French 
sen ten oe Is a feat demanding an 
acrobatic mouth ; the muscles have 
to be suddenly adjusted to a per¬ 
formance of a different nature. A 
after it as suddenly recalled to the 
normal slate ; it is a font that 
sbould not be attempted; the 
greater Its success as a lour it force, 


the greater Its failure as a step In 
the conversational progress; for 
your collocutor, aware that be could 
not have done it himself, has his 
attention distracted whether he ad¬ 
mires or is humiliated. AU that 1s 
necessary is a polite acknowledge¬ 
ment of indebtedness to the French 
language indicated by some ap- 
| proarh in acme part of the word to 
• the foreign sound, A even this only 
when Uie difference between the 
foreign A the corresponding natural 
English sound n too marked to 
escape a dull ear. Fur instance, in 
tiie-u-tile no attempt need or should 
lie made to distinguish French t 
from English ». hut the calling it 
ta'tnhlu t instead nf the natural 
English tatatS'l rightly stamps it 
ui foreign ; agiun, tour Ue force is 
better with no unRngUsh sound at 
all ; neither r need lie trilled, A lour 
A forcr should both be txuctly like 
the English wurds so spelt. On the 
other hand, there arc some French 
soumla so obviously alien to the 
English mnulh that words contain¬ 
ing them (esccjit such us are, like 
coupon, in daily use by all sorts A 
conditions of men) should either be 
eschewed by English speakers or 
. have these sounds udunibrated; they 
\ »re especially tlic nasalized vowcu 
(an. cn, fn. on, an, am, Ac.), the 
\ diphthong cu, the unaccented e, A 
u ; to say bbng for bon is os insulting 
to the French language as to pro¬ 
nounce bulletin in correct French is 
insulting to the man in the English 
street ; A ItduldssA'k for cui-de-soe 
is nearly as bad. In consulting the 
pronunciations given below, the 
reader will bear in mind that it is 
no business of this dictionary to tell 
farm bow French words are pro¬ 
nounced in French; it haa only to 
advise him how to pronounce tnem 
in English If he would neither ex¬ 
hibit a conscious superiority of edu¬ 
cation nor be suspected or boorish 

I S tance. The list is intended, 
, to mitigate the precision of 
those who know French at least ss 
much as to enlighten those who do 
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not; but, fur the latter, a slight element slightly perceptible ; tbc 
attempt must be made to indicate same as German <>. 
intelligibly the nature of the un- UK, a sound differing from English 
English sounds. They are all repre- trilled our ns IJ from English .15 4 

sented in the second or phonetic do, or os Scotch dialect putt from 

column of the list bclo«v by capital English poor, 
ktters j words in which no capitals EUR, the K sound following EU. 

are used need have no tenon for (c). not un un-English sound ; the 

non-Frcnch-spenkcrs ; 4 the values English e, but so lightly sounded at 

of all phonetics other than capital the end of u nurd shir rl, hr, 4c., 

letters are the sunie as in other parts us not tu lie a separate syllable, 
of the dictionary. , |*J, |x], in the Firocti-wnTd column 

an- inserted, often in the middle of 
UnEn'cusu sounds (oinpmiiidB, In shuw the spelling of 

A, a sound that is neither 6 nor ! the French plural, 
ah nor 0, but approximates to all uf i |s). |z|. |lz], in Ihr phnnrtie column 
these. 1 allow the pronunciation in English, 

(), a sound between English aw* 6. but not in French, of the plurul 

U, a sound lietwcen no, ft, 4 e lire ; forma ; where such insertions arc 

some in German (i. 4 an llie u A tu i not made, it is licllcr to pronounce 

& ui (/irir for foot, neuk for nook. ! the plural like the singular. 

built for book) used by reproducers i e, <,*.<•; a sja-cml warning is 
of Scotch Vernacular. J neeeasnry against the assumption 

U, a roll or toll produced farther i Unit the normal sound of the plain 
back in the mouth than the English or uniiccrntcd French e is f or 6, 

r, * never (like Hull) allowed to go c.g. that pt'Ie (Instead of prtc’) Is 

unsounded ; this It is, however. | the way to pronounce petit ; it has 
Oblclly inserted after the usual : that sound only in exceptional posi- 
symbols containing r (ar, er, B. or, turns. 4- wlicrever e is used in the 

4c.), us a reminder that the trill is I phoncUm care must he taken uot to 

to be given. I sav * nr a. 

Y, an elusive sound ocrurring : abandon, ahft'ndon 
chiefly in final syllables 4 suggesting ' abutloir[M\, A'l*7lwar(z] 
that the speaker starts saying an . oW«rl»). h'likjr) 
addiliunal syllable -ve hut stops ; arroucfirmrnf|s|.okfai'shmAN[i| 
short before ihe vowel e is reacheJ. j oecoachrur|s). tkOB(hKIIR'|z| 

AN, a sound (strictly, ecvcral ; orrouckeurrj s). AkuushEU'x f] 
sounds between which the distinc- j acharnement, Asharft'nemAN 
tions are too fine for representation j a deux, nhdEU' 
here) that is neither 6n, dng. dm, 1 nifirt/jj. adyEU'ft] 
awn. owm, aw, nor ah. hut partakes i offaire\’} itr rnvr. ofCdrkEURT ) 
of them all. 4 approximates to one J u /and. ahfAN' 
or other of them according to Its agraf[sjy;roooci7frur|s], 
position in a word. | AzliAN'pH)vOkAtKUR'[ J 

IN, a sound |or sounds, as with : agremads, AgrflmAN' 

AN) that is neither An. ahn, Ang, , a baie cfos, atiwrklh’ 

Am, abm, nor ahng, but bears to aide[.i]-de-oamp, 
them the relation described under 6'dckA.N[x] (or -6ng> 

AN. | aide-memoire, admfmwarR^sJ 

UN, a sound of the same nature as oiguillei i), A’gwU|z] 

AN 4 IN, but with the vowel part atguiileUr(»], AgwlK’tJs) 
of it resembling English untnlled atnd, A'nA 
e» or II. a la, ah'lah 

EU, a Bound roughly resembling a lu carte, uhlahkar't 
English untrilled er, but with a u I d la mode, ahhshroO'd 
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d la russe, alilahrU's 
dmff») duiunte\t\, nlimdAn4'[ ] 
amenaeli | AonoraMHjJ, 
AmANdUnOruhVl 1 
d mentillr, •lilltfMlvi'Y 
amour!*!, t'moor[x| 
amour-propre, anioorR'prO'prfr) 
onrfan n'gime, AN'nyAN r«ztie’m 
annete\t], A'nfk»]lz| 

<1 outrance. uh dTiirAN’i 
opacM'l, apnh'sbllzl 

operfufij, A|uirlt«r'( ] 
aptrUit[s\. /ipi'rlXcQfc] 
aplomb, A'plAN 
appui, Ajjwu' 
apris, April' 
d propos, ubpro)i£' 

■*[*]. «R| | 

arlte{s], oik 1 ^] 
argot, urlijrA' 

ttrme blanche, arm bt.ANnh 

areifre-peniWe, nrltyilrl I'pANai' 

anondissemrnt !*]. ArAN'di NmAN[ I 

artiste |i , artruljii] 

assignat rj. a'-J^iiU’s] 

alclm[s , A’llyuJ j 

attache!*]. nlA sliiij;] 

aubergr[w], uWzhj ] 

au courant, OkubrAN' 

alt (all, ora' 

au fond, MAN’ 

au grand strieuz, ugrAN'sSreEU 
au gralin, 5grAtIN r 
au nafurW, Onfttflzd'l 
au pied de la letter, dpyA'dlnb)e'tr(f) 
au recoil, Qrrvw&rR’ 
au/n»miAi/r(<), awtoinolir’l(x) 
baecura(t), bA'karuh 
baignoirets], bAnwarUT 1 
ballade!*]. boJah'dltl 
twKfll bA’Ufz] 
baUonlxj d'essai, baJAN’df»A'[) 
bandeau[s], bAmiO’JrJ 
SojV«(feMbANke’t [ «J 

baroque, barfilt 

» il. burljrif ] 

[il, buholEU'l ] 

♦attutfA bA»kf«J 
bos rrtlzflzl, bAVrtdfl.] 
fiattiUzfi], b*>td1|»] 
batiste. Late st 

M'tnjzl 

datfutf ij, bat*S>'[»] 
baaulz). b5[t] 


bzaulxl bdzhA'stf ] 

bzau[x] snails], bO liie'al[z] 
beau munde, bbmaw’nd 
beaux esprit*, boziiprc’ 
beaut yeui, WzyliU' 
brehe-de-mee, liuilnlriniH' 
Nfu>na«(a|, U'-'pcmihilijlz] 
btguinc(t\, bfgc'n|i) 
beige, bazli 
bel esprit, liAIfnprc' 
in/Irl«], Wl[z] 
belles-lettres, bcli'lr(r) 
b,lr[s\ voire]*], bAlmvarR'l ] 
b. fi*e{s|, bale's} | 
bi-k/ri/-, blzi-'k (K besigue) 
bin evlendu, liyIN'ANtANdU' 
bienstanee. IiylX'sKAN's 
bijou, ln*‘zhii.i 

bijouterie, be'zlloutre' 

billet[s\-dout, blllilou’}*] 
bise, biz 
bisque, hlsk 
bizarrerie, btzur’ere’ 
blague, bhihg 

blancmange! «J, blnaiANzhpz] 

Miudjij, bluh'ta} 1 
lr-’d>9o[s], bAN bAXfZ] 

bonAornit, bdnomc’ 
bonjour, bANzliuor’ 

4onI»] imtffxj. bANmMIzl 
6rmne|«j, bOu[t] 
bonne bauehe, bdnhdu'sh 
borinej fortunes, bftntorlitU'n 
buBJuir, bANswarR' 
ton ton. bAMA.V 
bonjzl tunuttft}. bANve'vANf 1 
bomff*]. borH'nA| ) 
boudniris], bud‘dwar[z] 
(*>uji(|«], bOo'zbi(s) 
bouillabaisse, WBilyahb&’l 
bouilli, Wu lye 
bouillon. bub'lyAN 
AouJrranf(i], WolvarR} ] 
boultversemrnl, budlvaHUaiAN' 
twuTurtljl, bi»kA|zJ 
bourdon! ij. boor’dOnlz] 
bourgeois, boorzbwab 
bourgeoisie, boorahwahze' 
bourxrfxj, boorspzl 
brassards], briraar’dlz) 
breoedr). brf'vii;,) 
bric-d-brac, bri'kotirik 
brimle, brt’kl 

brtkf’lJ.J 
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iroeAureft], brOsbUlt'[ J 
ArwwUt(*l, broone'l[»J 
bruegue, brdbsk 
biiflWM. bl)’IS[z] 
lmflrtin[i). bub'litln[z] 
bureaulx], b 
bureaus] de change, 

burd deabA.Vzh| 1 
burnout, brmob'sllz] 
cabarcllsl, kA'banHz] 
tabinel[t\. kA'brnAJz) 
cariu/U>t[M], k&’*halu[z] 
raekfjz], LA«h[lzJ 
eaclirl, liA'shi 
cachov, kA'phuo 
cadel, kA'dA 
eadrels], Uli'iWzI 

cajt\r J. ka ro|z] 

cap i) on toil, kl fifill'l ) 


ki'fa •hAN’tXSf ] 
caft[r] noir[»], k4fjinw«iR'[ j 
foiqne[.v|, kun-£'k[i] 
caiuonfil. k»’mlz| 
calrmbour[i], kA'IANboorl 1 
calibrcit], kH1IlKT[i] 

£olon>[*ji k»'lozI[z| 
camaraderie, kAmarahiirri' 
camrmbcrl, kA'inANUirlt 

cowiipIf(i], k4'mi»0!|t) 
camouflage, ka'inooflnbzU 
CQnuillc, Kannh'Y 
canapritj, ki'napif 1 
conardli], kan»r'd{z] 
cancan, kAN'kAN 
cangut, kings 

rc;'UaZricf(i], kAN'lahtr^'if ] 
caoutchouc, koirVhuok 
cap-d-pie, kApapc' 
caporal, ka'porahJ 
eapo&ji], kopS'tfz] 
cofo/t[«), katnb'fli] 
carikon(s), kA'rflyANj } 
Carmagnole, kar'manyfll 
carte blanche, kartblAN'ih 
carie\e\ifeieiu, kart devl«e’t( ] 
carUmcheds], kart»'«h[U] 
auamrlj], kazer'nfz] 
tajj«(«J, kiskft] 
cauerote\il, ki’ser8l[zl 
catajalmef,), kitSOIklnl 
coweft] Mirtrelz], kfa •el»'br(e)[ 
««««*M httteri'l | 


ccn(intf[j]. *ANle'm(z] 
eeriu, aete'z 
eJtaUH*], .l.Aiafz] 
cAamadfl*), *h<imuh'd(z] 

J, ili&'inwahl 1 
ehumpafinr, ah&nip&’ii 
Champ* £/y»<W, BhANz£l£x4’ 
chanrre[s\, ihANkr(r)[ J 
ehaidagr, fchAX’tuhzh 
chanlereilr[s |, shANlrr*'J(*l 
chapeau-bras, tliqA'bnili' 
ch< 2 jitron[s\. hliAjn-roii|i| 

uli&'nlbftngftl 
dtarodij*]. *liaruh'ii|*| 
ehar&\*\-d'affairc*, Pharzh4dA®'[ ] 
r/icnwi, klinr'lvurl 
churlfilarif x], fthor’}atan|zl 
churloUt r.tsxe, ihuHotrlTl 
chartmisr . sbartrEU'z 
r/ifUK, aliAs 

ckaist[i bI.A ftii'z] 

•iik'fnftfx] 
chdnid ), ah*'.*! I 
c/j;ilrauU], al.AtO {*] 

khfl'trlAnfx] 
chaufffur\x), shAfer'[zl 
:h<ni 3 .tirr, ah ft* UR' 
ch<n*\. flhon*] 

cf»rj\i]-(r<rutreu tb«dEU'Yr<e)l ) 
chcmisellcltl *h*mlz£'t{»] 
chenille, ehhic'I 
cAavi/iVr|*J d Industrie t 
shfvA'lyAdlNdLijtrtl ] 
ckcvaux de (rice, ahcvft'clc£r€'* 
chevdurt, »fi*vdUR' 
cA<rr<m{*j, *U6'vron[z] 
chic, ah€& 
chiffon, the'fAN 
c/n^non; j], ate'nvANfzI 
cho*c[$) jugfe[$ J, ahftz zl)UzhA'[ ] 
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(efflWjl, kwabfEUR‘[i] 

CoflfuT^M ], kwahfUR' 
a>lporteur[i,J, kfllportEUR’fx) 

comidienne(a], kom£dU'n[z] 
commandant[s], kflmand&'nt(»J 
eomme it faul, kOmclfo' 

eommisiionnairr[,s], kombhonC[z] 
commode^s], komO'd/z] 
rammunuu/Jt], k©mU’nlkA;x] 
compote, Va nipf/t 
CDnfZjiionnaiV^il. koxuGshonD[z] 
cowfawfi], kANiyOITzh/ ] 
canrofda/If), konktir’dflt[■] 
confrire[s], kAN'frDJz] 
eongi[t], kAN'zhA[zJ 
mnnoitieurlt], kflruucr'fz) 
con»tivaioirc\s] t komcr'vatwarjzj 
conlommt, kANzOmk' 

«fi(aar[>], kb'ntooriz] 
eonlrc(rmpj{ 1. k ANtrrt AN[z] 
corwtnances. kAN’vrnAXz 
cordclierli |, konlcldk'lil 
«mton[z). kor'donlz] 
confenM W«l«), korU'dAN L1EIJ| J 
carpt[ J, kur[z) 
cortaf t, kar'iahih 
eonfijj), kor'»H[»I 
cortltr\>], korRlA zh( J 
eomie, kor'vi 
cotaqurti], komh'kfs] 
ceiiumirrm. kOitLmyl'l ] 
cofitti>n[j). koll']yon[z] 
eoukur dr. rott, kS&ltr drrO’z 
coulitsee, kCTili '* 

couloir!r\. koo'lwurlz] 

kWWm(zl 
eoupfj). koF>|2] 
coupM-rTOat, kcJCidflalilz] 
emp-ae-grdce, kBd<|nli'> 
emsftl-dt-main, kGOdzmIN’J ] 
coumsyde-lhidtrc, k5VJrtiah'tK«)[ ] 
eoup-dW. kOBilEU'Y 

S, k Mw 

coiu que codie, kwikzkas't 
CTOBip«mIzj, krt'mpdn[i] 

Cfayo'if*]. kraonfzj 

crWb{»J. krl»b[f*J 
crime, trim 

cri’me it la crime, klim dUh ktft'n 
crime dc mcnthe. krftrademAN't 
(ripe, kr»p 

cripc it Chine, btpdoU'a 
cream, krt’pdn 
«&■[•]. k*11n[z] 


nit, kor v» 
aqurl «]. kozali'kfi] 
luBiioji], kOitCmyi'I J 
iilnn[j|, kol[']yon[zl 
deur de rote, kS&ltr drrO'z 
i liuet, kffiU-'i 

itoir[»j. kAOlwmrlz] 

Oomilzl, 
ip[»), k<x\[z] 


cretonne, krct&'Q 
cnlique[i], kritc'k[sj 
enqueue^], krok£-'l[i] 
crozzrlz], krds{Iz] 
eroupter{a), kruo'plrrfz] 

«i>ojntr[z], kur<acr’[z] 
cuisine, kwlzc'n 
cut[s]-dc-sesc, kl’dfzA'k[ j 
cutHi). kU'rk[z] 
dafuerrlolypets], dag{'roUp[«] 
dais[ ], dks| 1 z] 
dartre, dar'lfr 
dlbticle[t], dlbali'kl[z] 
debris, ilfljre 

debut[s], dfburz] 

dlbulanl[s], di-'Dulant[»l 
<Ubulante[s], dfbUlAN'tf ] 
tllrierammc[s], d£'&IgrAm[z] 
dLCilitre[s], dA'slicbzjz] 

<McimMr<[«], dfklmetfrf z] 
dlclaiU(e)[s], dtklAzA'I 1 
dfkOHA 
dlgngi(el(t). df'KAzhfl 
dr I,mil rn bas, art'AXbah' 
d'jcuncr{sl, dt'tbEUn»[z] 
i lelaine, dlJi'n 
JAriarcArlzl, dl'matR'zlil 1 

UfmANtc'l 1 
demi-monde, (U'mlmOiid 
demi-mondainc[s], dmfmANd»'o[ ] 
demoieellete], ddmwiihzA'lIz] 
dlnourment[9l, df'oOZimAN[zl 
de n oHveau. de nttjvi' 

depiUt], dfporz] 

de rifle, dtrk’gl 
dt ripucur, deregEUR' 
dernier rctsort, ddrR'nvt rCsozR’ 
dlshnbilU, dizA'bfyS' 
ditenlels], dflAN lf ) 
diloudt], dltoor'l*] 
de trop, dztrfi' 
ifcroi>(j], da'vwnrTzt 
diablerie, dyzhblcrt' 
difficile, d!fl »01 

d^S^dlX."**' 181 
rfi«A'ngW(e)r»], dlstlN'gtl 1 

du/md[jj, dirtrA'J J 
dislraite[s}, dlsIri iT 1 

dormtlurla], doiRmEC’zf I 
doMtzrji), da'iyerfzl 
dal, dOt 

dSVahtdz] 

double entendre. dSlfalANlAN'drf*) 
double entente, ddsblANtAN't 
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doubt urefz], dABNURlzl 
doueeur[e], dficuEUR i*] 
dou£he[t\, d5&ah[Iz] 
rfoyen(>], d»ah'yAN[ ] 
rfroitfiI, droitlej 
dll'vilz] 

eau sucrte, 6‘eUkrfl' 
tclair[i], J'kI5J[z| 
tcUrirtisiemenl[i\, tkle«e'*mAN( ] 
Alai, tldah' 

Uan, t'lAN 
elite, tlc'l 

Auert, elizt' 

Marru it ehoix, 

ANbAruh' tie ehwah' 
embarrat it richesit, 

ANbAruh' de rcahC'a 
embonpoint, AN'bANpwIN 
<meute[i], CtnUU'tM 

mplmjHe)\i], {'rapW'(z] 
empresstment, ANprtimAN' 
en controls. ANkAierO'l 
enfamille, ANfAtne'Y 
en Site, AKftk't 
en garfon. ANguzHiAN' 
nmui, 6 nwf 
en mane, ANraA'i 
en pQiianl, ANpAxAN* 
en rapport. AKrAporR' 
en route, ANrM’t 
enecmhie. ANeAN bl(e) 
entente]]], ANtAN't[ | 
entourage, ANluurah'zh 
entr'ortele], ANtrA'ktl t 
enMe[i], AN'triJz] 
entremets, AN'tremA 
entrt nous, ANlrmS3' 
entrepots], AN'trepO[zl 
cspilglerie, 4*py»'glere' 
esprit dt corps, teprt'dekfir 
esprit feKalitr. teprfdrtcAlyt" 
tstamineHs), «eu'mJnA(z] 
tspotHs], *kep6'«8[z| 
fmntonl el. ftaiAN'l 1 
/flit accompli, tttAcANplt' 
farccuris], faraECRT 1 
/auletuq*], BlEll-Yl J 
Jaws pat, Rpah' 
femme it ehambrt, 
lA'nxkahAN'brte) 
fcuiUeton(t], fEUY tANT 1 

MI&SgTCLm* 

jU*jl*j* joie, leY'dezhvmb' 


fine etumpagne, ft'n*hANpab'nY 
flair, aa 
Jtunerie, flahnere' 

JUneur\s\, flahnEUR'Iil 
JUcM.s\. dkehjle] 
force majeure, (urli’iinahihEUR' 
format, for'mah 
forjerisV twzh'yS(z] 
franc[s\-tireur(s), frANlfiEUR' 
frappanl, fri'nont 
/riatur\a], frciKUU'fil 

gulimaluis, g&lltn&’UtiQ 
£aminlsl, gA'mINjzJ 
garagrlil, g&'rijllij 
gorfon[ej. g«rR«A.\'[ ) 
gauche, gbeh 
gaucherie, gOeherr' 
gendarme'jj, zbANdar'm[z] 
gendarmerie. zhANdar'mert' 
genre, zbAN're 

gtac/CH'|, glA'eft 

glacis, glfl’els 
gobe-mouches Ipi. lame], 
gOb'm6bab[lzJ 
gourmandiit, goor'mondtx 
gourmandlsj, gour'mAN[z] 
gourmet]#], p>or'[n»[zJ 
grande portion, geair’ndpAavAN' 
grande toilette, graw'ndtirablt't 

grotin, grA'tlN 

grippe, grip 

gnsaslie. grfzAI 

gnselie\s',, (rtat'lfal 

gros de Saplet , gr6denah'pl(e) 

grupire, grUySHf 

guerre de course, gOdckoor'e 

guilloche, gllO'eh 

guipure, grpoor' 

kabitutis], Abc'tUa 

kaulrur, CitEUR' 

hors contours, orRTrANlcoorB' 

kors-tt outre, orKdEU’vrle) 

idte fixe, edi'felu 

impasse, KNpA’fl 

impaoaUe, INpAyab'bl(e) 

lngtnue[s], INzMnU']) 

insouciance, INafiTkcyAN'fl 

inooueiant, DWSflrAN' 

instaniant, INetANtAoA' 

irUemationaJe, INtOliuAllSoahl 

%SgSH 

»fc skAkSW 
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jaequerie fa], zhAkert' 
ialousu[s), zhA'ISW[t] 
jardinUrcls], thar'dlnyOfil . 
je at said guoi, zhzna&wah' 

Jeufx 1 de mots, zhEUdzrnO'[ J 
/zw[z] iTespril, rhEUdfiapru'l 1 
Jeunesie dorti, zhEUne'adOrft’ 
Jongleur^], zhANglEUR'( 1 
julienne, zhlJIvfi'a 
jupeiil ihlipj 1 J 

M*J. M'pi M 
lacrosse, lahkrO » 
laisset alter, I6'al All 
laietet faire, IfatfiXr 1 
lanojuenel, UTnakcntt 
lagette[tl laJ'tM 
Itse-majeste, lil'rmAzhfiatn' 
lever de rideau, lfvA'»l«r«lfi' 

Haiso «[»]. lia'zn|zl 
ltnterie, UNzlirc' 

& Z, llkil?' 

tear(»], ntt'nhtKl’K' 

Hbtz(»], lt'vr(f) 

longue hateine, innggAli'n 

IUzh[lz] 
lute, lllkz 

mactdoine[s], niOz(d>>airn[>J 
madame, mAdA'm 
mademoiselle, mA'dmwahzf'l 
malaise, mali'z 

mol 4 propoe. mA'Uhprnpfl' 
menage, numA'zh 
mange-tout, mANzht®' 
Manpk(z}{i], mAN'kt 

margzrt't[»] 
manage de eatmenanee, 

mAryah'zhdzkANvrn AN'fl 

marTBOrf*!, znarRlcf'zl T 

3i'“» rW '’ 411 

massage, mmoh'nb 

mini , rot'll 

■uuMinfi], uAiEURf ] 
■ mnn i f ti], mAiBU'i 
materiel, matfeKI 
mNhA(i], mt'UnlJi] 
nowxib nurl fkeute, 
nOvt'karRdEUR' 

Mnu rujettsl, mSvt'iUlhtT ] 
■nm i i r home, mfl'rt'iaw'zrt 
t'l 


melange, milAN'xh 
melee[*i, mf’lijz] 
mfnage[e], ml'aahzhj j 
mzou[i], me'ndo[zJ 
mtrirw«[»], mrra'ngfz] 
mtsalTiancr[s], mazileAN'i 
mesdamer, midA'm 
messieurs, mftayEU' 
metayage, mA't&ohzh 

metayer, mlla'zr 
mitier, mC'tyS 
mignon, menyAN 
migroiae[tl ni£'gran[z] 
m&r(d){cj, malorlt' 
mile en seine, me'zANit'n 
mistnKs], mlatrahllz] 
mitraiUeuse\s\ metrahyEU'zf ] 
muiliste[s], ni6de’at[i] 
moire, mworR 
moire, maah'rl 
moire antiqw, mwarANti'k 
monde, muwnd 
monsrigneur, mANatnyEUR' 
monsieur, nifsyEl)' 
moral, mornli'l 
mormm[f], morad'[t] 
morgue, mnrg 

morgue ongloise, morRgANglA'* 
motifls). muIi'Cs] 
moulmjaj, muj'JIN[zJ 
mouiseline, mGos’c'n 
muaclMaJ, mUzf't/il 
naV. nah-c'f 
noiw, nah-c'v 
natocie, >iah-{'vtA 
net, nk 

negligeisl nf'gllzhtjz] 
o4at|ij, of'vi 
noblesse, nObli i 
noblesse oblige, nObli'i Oblt'xta 
noiseUe[i), nwohzftli! 
non de guerre, oANdzgOIV 
nom de plume, nANdqilU'm 
non «ctu. nOnAvznu' 
nonchalant, nO'nibolont 
nonpareil, oOnpart'l 
Sotre-Dame, oOUvdab'm 
noyau, owahyC' 

•uMnofa], dU'ANi[ ] 

n«m4ro, ntl'merO 




eptres etmiaue, 6'pzrokomt'k 
Optra boaffe, S'poabSB'f 
outrt, 65'lz* 
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patUami, pMli's 

paUtoI[t], pA’ItOfs) 

panache, panah'ah 

papitr mtkhe, plpylrn&'tha 

par excellence, partkazlAN'a 

par cxemple, parftkzAN'pIfe) 

pari mutuel. par ?ml.lUe l 

paroles), parO'l[z| 

paritrre[s], partdr'(z] 

parn(*J, pvRUl J 

panvnulaj, par'vrnUfzj 

pat de deux, pah'dedliU' 

pat teul, puhzKU'l 

patti(c)U], pA'tl 

passementerie, pAamANtri' 

passe-partout, pAnparlltdo' 

pastiche, plstt’ah 

paitille[l], plstt'l(a] 

putt dt foie grot, pi'Udefwuhgrab' 

pcioii, p&'twah 

pavt[i\, pAvl'f | 

payrogrfaj. pieiah'zh 

jwupwir|aJ, pln»ar'|z) 

princ forte et dure, pin forllt 1 dUIt 

pflerinef ij. p*1frcn]z| 

proclanf[>J, pAN'ahAN 

pention[s], pAN'aYANtl] 

perduie)[t\, pmlO’t ] 

pirr, pO 

perron[a|, pC'rANia] 
persiennes, prralf'nz 
pertiflate, pH'aWuhzh 
personnel, peraont'i 
petite, prtt’t 

petite c hevaux. prte'abcviV 
patillal tnailrelt], prte'mi'tr(<X ] 
pefif(«) touper{s], prtl'aflOpl - 
petite taint, pzUawIN' 

cmr(i], prtd'vDR' 
pttToleurti}, pMrfilEUR'I 1 
p*tmteute\s], pdtrOUCU'il 1 
PW>4»L pt'kOM 

ptoArMlttacfiPyi'idniiiitAN'i 

pied d tent, pyl'dahtOR' 

ptCTwttelj], pyOf 'tis] 

pMTTO«(»], pya aizj 

pince-nez, pIN'ani 

pMet[il pf’oMJz] 

piquant, pl'kont 

a, ptzAli' 

PUjand, pIA'IAN 
ptanckeUe, plANaM't 

ssswr 1 


plateaulx], plAtOlz) 
point a appiei, pwIN’dApwl' 
poilMn(a), pwah'aANI I 
pompon)!], pAN'pAN 
ponceau, pAN'al' 
pone-cocktrc, porR'lkOaMJR" 
porle-crat/on, punkrl'on 
porWreft], por'tyfl|z] 
poseur |«J, pOzEUK'l j 
parte rentable, pO'atrtatAN't 
polagr, pOtah'lll 
pot-pourri, pupOCire' 
pouf, pu5f 

poull-de-mie, pfiO'deawah' 
pourboire, poorUbwurR’ 
pourparlers], poorRparRH' 
pour sire, poor rcrH 
paursetle\t], p®aJ't[ ] 
pralieiue, prl llk 

prestige, prlall'tb 
preux chevalierlt), prEUahevAlyl 
prie-dieu[ J, prMyEU'[z) 
primeur, prtinbRJR' 
proecs-veroat, prO’alvORbA'I 
pnUtairrli], prOlfUO-R' 
prot/grie^t], prO'Wzhiqt] 
prooenanee, prC'vfnans 
prud'homme, prlldO'm 
purer[t\, pl_i'r«(z] 
pur tang, pURsAN' 

Quai d'Onay, kldoral' 
quoad mfme, kANmi'n 
quantitt n/gligtaUe, 

kAN'letl nSglezhA'blle) 

qui tdoe, kerf's 
roeontcur[i], rAkANtEUR’ 
ragodHtl rogOO'lzl 

raison dftre, rl'zANdl'U(z) 
idle, rah] 

rm« 5 uia[«}, rl'mlkiofz] 
rant det caches, rANzdlvA th 
rapport, rAporR' 
rapprochement, rApiO'ahmAN 

sc 

aaKflff* 

reclame, rt'klahm 
monnaittanex, dkb'alaana 
redactions], rtdATaCAN 
rt*n*oif(»l. rt'dlmjSttz] 
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riduit]t], rt'dwSfz] 

TctUtti), 
rtgie, rf’rbi 
rtgime, rizbg'm 
relax!, re'lvi 
renaissance, rW'm» 

rencontre, rbngkA'utcr 
rrndez-vaunt 1, rAN'd4v6a(i] 
rente]*], rAN'tli] 
rentier]!], rAN'tyi| ) 
repertoire]*}, rg'prTtwnr(z] 
r Mrondei, s’il von* plait, 
rtpAN'dd Ml vtSo plil 
repousse, repGo'sh 
re*tauraiit[i, rg'aton»nt|al 
restaurateur «]. rralfi'rAlEUR'l ] 
rtsumtl*], ri'zUmSJiJ 
rtienue, releriU' 
retrousst, rltnlB'ii 
reveiUe. rlvfll 
revenant]*), irvnAN’[ J 
revert, rcrGHV 
rwiK{<], riva'(i] 
rianf. rl'ont 
rfcoeArt[»]. rIkoah#{z] 

rtaaolcl*], rTnOHz] 

rnttrcf'l. rl'vlar[z] 

robe de chambre, rO'bdeshAN'bNe) 

rocambotc]s\, rt'koiabb](rJ 

rococo. rokOkft 

roi faineant, rwohO'nAAN' 

«Mc[»], rfillz) 
roiWMuIxJ. rflndO'la] 
rondel[ff|, rCndf'ljzj 
roaueforl, rO kfurR 
nM, rt'U 

roturfrrfr], rOtU'rt* 

ro«^*|, K56'*|»] 

Rouge Croix, rdSzbkrwah' 

Rouge Dragon, rCBzhdibgon 
Range el Hoir, rflfttliAiiwahR' 
rsu&MaJ, nJBlah'djzj 
roidcaw*), rOOlO'fzl 
roulette, iflbM't 
rack*. rUzh 
nwefal, rfiOzjlz] 
rO’a 

»o*o<ti], aA'Mfzl 
tabulate, ni'boUJ 
tabratacheis], riWuniJ 
nhwfi], tAbrEUHl } 

MW 


saert, zAkrk' 

talie a manger, zA'IahmASJ'zb* 
tall* d'attente, oAldAlAN't 
salmiti], rt lmelz] 

Mtonlii. aA'lANJzl 
tang-de-bauj, aANdcbEUF 
sang-froid, aANfrwuh' 
sane cCrfmonie, aANsbfg'mOni' 
iQTn-culoU<«i, zANkU10't[a] 
sans-cuiotterie, aANkUlfltcrg' 
tans iloute, « \KduQ t 

tan* fagon, »ANfAzAN' 
eans-gfne, sANztiin 
sans peur rt sans reproche, 
a A NpE UK ko AN reprO'ah 
tarn phrases, aANfrah'z 
sans-souei. sASsObsl’ 
sauce piquunte, zbopckAN't 
rouli'. -fe, -ft, -tes, zi'ti 
same-qui-peut, abvkcpEU' 
jota/iijiJ. ab'vAN(z) 
savatr, aAvoh't 
savoir-faire, aAvwarfur' 
taooirvwre, »Avwarvc'vr<f) 
struti" d'ammdissement, 
akrU’tINdArAN'dfamAN' 
•cr«li/i de lisle, ■krUtIN'dcIS'ft 
«i‘onir<^i), a4'AN«| j 

secritairefs], zCkrTtDTzl 
ari£ntur[a], aioyEUK'[z] 
seint, ab'm* 
sfrar[t], serOTclaJ 
serviette]*}, «crv|g't[aj 
Stmt. a»'vr(e) 
silhouette]*], iWSM't[a] 
sobriquet]*], ab'trlkklzj 
soi-disant, swahd&'zAN 
jorrAJiJ, twar'4 f«l 
sortie]*], aorRttTz] 

souinettrls], BoSbrt'tiaJ 
aow^[«]. aad'MJrl 
toupqem, afio'paAN 
sourdine, aoordg'n 
soutache, a35'l»hah 
aou/anefr}, «KH«h’nJx] 
aoulm/ur|t], »55tenEUR'JxJ 
mnwirii), ad&vaier'jz] 
rptrUucue, spIrttOtl 
sneers d'estime. sUksh'dHtd’ns 
sueats Jou, ■UlmAfab' 
sufde, awftd 
susoet, swt’vi 
nbtU(<], acr'lSbfz] 
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tumiUance, *erv»l<ma 
eoelte, svtit 
tabUaulx], tAblh'[s] 
tableau]*] viiemtlej, tA'blO ve'vAN 
table (Thill, t&hbldS’t 
laM«r[tl, tA'blH{li 
tache, (Ash 

tant soil peu, tAK'swabpEU' 
tapis, lA'p* 

lapolement, tApO'tmAN 
Tarluffe, tarRlUf 
terrain, teri'n 
tern-pie in, liir'pjfiri 
terrene, tfrr'n 
frte-d-Mr) ], tllahU'tli] 
tie douloureux, tl'lcdaiorOT' 
tiers tut, tyfrsMtlT 
tide, tclli 

HmhaUtj), tlN'bAil ] 

Iimirr|r|. limber 
tirailleur])}, temliyEUR - ) ] 
toilette, twahlit't 
taunn d or, twab'xANdorR’ 

Ion, tAN 

lonnraufe], tO'nC]*) 
lon/inel»J, t6ntf’n[x) 
loyur[l]. ISkf.J 
torchon, tur'ahAN 
tour de force, toordrfor'i 
toumure, loom (JR' 
loui-les-moie, MBttnnrab’ 
lout court, tdhkoarlt' 
tout cnecnMe, tuotANsAN'bl(c) 
irae<useriei, trAkA'serS' 
fr«rli|s), trail) 
frenie-el-guaranir, trAN'tlkArAN't 
troii-tempt, trwah'IAN 
troltoir, trd'twarR 

troubadour!,}, Irratadoorli) 
trou[i\-de-toup, trtSdrlW 
Bciutieaulx}, trflSsO'fs] 
tmmtUleli], tKKtviih'Y 
froiarfrels}, trd&'vCfz] 
tulle, tin 

ro«o|«J, tUR1rB{i] 

(ungudrcji), ter'koieTIj] 

(uixrrfr], twerjx] 
colmaennet, vAMNr 
volte, vAt* 

Coadevillelil vfl'drfl[t) 
vedette!,], vfdJ'tf.) 

wiUnutfo], vSJyEU's 
veloun, vrioor' 
tntlrt d tern, vAN'tmbtBH’ 

s m u r , vi'ntt 


Nsyi'o 


tow, vBRv 
tkeux jeu, vyEUtbEU’ 
ir^nnirfs), vioyS'trs) 
vUlanelle\i\, vUani’l(z| 
rinoigreUr|i], vhiigrd't[l] 
vingt-cl-un, vIN'tiXJN' 
vingt-un, vINlUN’ 
tin ordinaire, vIN ordlnS' 
ots-d-trir, vezahvg' 
vied, vc'zft 

vv.-cn-Jpre[il, ve'vANdyOR'f ) 
inor, vSv 

vote crlette, vwaht*l*'»t 
vol-au-Dent\e], vdldvAN 
volte-face, vOUfA'i 
eousioirii]. vuoiwar'fz] 
vraiiemblablc, vrisAKbtA'bl(e) 
craiirmbianrr, vriliANhlAN'a 
vA'gANle' 

iouaw[rj. ino'ahvjt] 

tranum. Sr* raaitm'M. 
frsquanea, -cjr. See -ce, -cy. 
frequentative. Sec TncunlCxL 
nuts. 

frequently, HI compared with often, 
ie a Ko «iial wnuu. 
fresco. 1*1. -or ,; eec -o(r)» 1. 
Irlible. Conluiion between the 
common word meaning crumbly A 
the -aWr adjective from to fry is not 
likely enough to juitify the irregular 
spelling fryable tor (he latter, though 
oddly enough tlie OEIVs Brat quota¬ 
tion for friability illuitmlea the poo- 
si bilily ; Codfish for .. .friability of 
subetanee is commended. 

trior, monk. Dy the word /. It 
meant a member of one of the men- 
dicant orders, i.e, thoie living en¬ 
tirely on alms, especially 1 the four 
order*’ of Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Carmelites, A August ini on Hermits. 
M. is used sometime* of all male 
members of religious orders includ¬ 
ing friars, but properly excludes the 
mendicants. In the latter case the 
general distinction is that while the 
monk belongs essentially to his par¬ 
ticular monastery, A hla object it to 
make a good man of himself, the 
friar's sphere of work is outride. A 
hii object is to do a good work 
among the people. 
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MoWtfMU. Pronounce frl'kando ; 
pi. -eaux, pron. -Cl, or -taui (6fc -x). 
fricative. See Technical Timers. 
FrWay &c.) (on Friday 4c.) The 
Puritan way of eating fish is, to eat if 
Saturday instead of Friday. /Can yuu 
dine toilh nr Tuesday at b.0 t 
The OED Buys : * Tlic adverbial 
are of the nanu s of the day* of the 
week ir now chiclly F. ,V. execjit in 
collocations like *' next Saturday", 
“ last Saturday " 

frtendllly. Src -ui.v. 
frier, fryer. The limt is better ; ere 
D*Y, 2, it Vr.an.s in -IK Ac.. C. 
frlghllul{nes3). The words ought 
to revert in due time to their true 
English meaning. They have pro¬ 
perly no implication of terrorism. A 
owe that sense merely to ignorance 
of English on the j.art of the 
Journalists who seized on then! us 
the handiest translation or fiermita 
words that Imd tluvl ini|>lieation. 
The felt unnolurulm.su of the words 
had a certain value while war lusted, 
as suggesting the unnatural stole of 
mind of n people that ronfii-ird 
boueat fighting with brutal cruelty ; 
but we do not want our language 
permanently corrupted by such 
accidents. 

The ndstrnnslotion represented by 
rufUrss, the original of which means 
regardless of eonscoucnccs. or reck¬ 
less, or unrestrained, though it gar¬ 
bles the German phrases, docs not 
Injure the English languuge, & is of 
temporary inletest only i but cut- 
lure It, litce frightfulness, in danger of 
a change of meaning that is to be 
deprecated. 

frtseur. See French ™m. 
fifth. See rtam. 

frttfflary. The OED accents the 
second 1; but the M. Arnold line 
(/ knew what white, what purple 
fritiilanei) seems likely to fix the 
Stress on the flrat, for the flower at 
least. 

frtvoL See Baox-roaxanoN. 
frhgig The double letter is pre¬ 
ferred la general use * in the OED, 


for the simple words as well as for 
inflected forms ; but see -Z-, -zi-. 
frock. The use ot frock for a dress, 
& especially for a dress regarded 
from the decorative point of view 
(* Hut in the language of fashionable 
society the use of Jroeti for “dress ’* 
1ms within the Inst few years been 
revived ’, said the OED in 1001), is 
in origin a nurservisin of the same 
kind us wig/ay & shimmy; see 
You UK-WOOD*. 

frontage, frontal, frontier, frontis¬ 
piece. It menu. best to make the o 
in all these conform In that in front 
(0, not h). but tlie OED separates 
frontier. in which it prrfcrs fi, from 
the rest. 

fronClspleco. For the use - face, 
Sl-c FoLVSVI.I.AWC UC.VOUH. 

froth. Sec null, 
fructify. For inflexions nee Vanns 
in -IK Ac., fl. 

fruition. Pronounce friiTiT'shn. 

frustrate. Sec Takthiu.ks 5 a, 4 

-ATAlll.K, 

frustum. PI. -la. -turns ; the first 
ib recommended. 

fryable, fryer. See rniAni.E, ran eh. 
fuchsia. Su spell, 
fucus. PI. -ci, pronounced -si. 
fuel, vb. makes -lied, -fling ; sec 

-U.-. -te. 

fugacious. Cluefly in Pedantic 
ulnouh. 

fugue makes fugal, fuguist. 

-PU1. The right plural for such 
nouns as hantlful, spoonful, cupful, 
basketful, is handfuls &e., not hands- 
ful 4c. 

fulcrum. Pronounce fill-, not fdhl-; 
pi. -era. 

fulfil, fulfilled. So spelt; see -tie, 
-t-i 3 . 

fulgent. A poetical variant for the 
ordinury refulgent. 
fuliginous. Chiefly in PoLVSYL- 
KAB1C nvMopa. At'present if ts a /., 
not to say mysterious, matter. 
full for fully in such phrases as 
/- twenty, J. as good 01 . where It 
means quite, 4 such as /. sweet, 
f. tarty, where it means quite lufli- 
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cicotly or rather too, is idiomatic 
but colloquial. la the sense oery, 
us in /. fain. /. many a. J. ieeary, 
where fully cannot he substituted, 
it is poetical. 

Iul(l|ness. Use -11-; ace dullness, 

d: 'LL-, *. 

FULL STOP. See STOra ; & 1 'LniOD 
IN AB1IHKV1.1TIONS. 

tulsome. The tlEI> rtTugniw* only 
the pronunciation ful- (mil 

fumigate make* -gable, -tor ; ace 

-ADLL I, -OH. 

lunction. That such A aueh a thing 
* i* a function of ’ aueh nnotlier or 
auch othcra la a I'iipl'i-aHizld Tl.1'11- 
NlCAUTY :— A man's fortitude under 
glees painful can ditions 11 a Junction 
of two variables. As not everyone | 
cun cope unnided with mathematical • 
technicalities. the following may lie 
uaeful: * When one i|uantity de¬ 
pends upon unotlicr or upon a sys- 
tem of othcra, so that it assumes 
a definite value when a system of 
definite values is given to the othcra. 
it is called u function of ihwc 
othcra 

fundamental is the established word 
ill literary use for which writers with 
n taste for newfangled ■cientitie- 
souoding terms substitute basic or 
basal. 

funahrlal, funeral (adj.), funerary, 
funereal. Tbc continued existence 
of the flrat A tturd words, which 
no-one usee if be can help it, is due 
to what has happened to the other 
two. funeral, though originally an 
adjective, has so far passed into a 
noun that it con no longer be used 
as an adjective except in the attri¬ 
butive position, an in funeral cus¬ 
tom, the funeral procession; funereal 
has become so tied to the meaning 
as of a funeral, gloomy enough for 
a funeral, that it can no longer mean 
■imply of or for a funeral. In such 
a sentence os The origin of the 

custom is -, it oDly remains to 

choose between funebrird isfunerary. 

fuagia. PI. funguses or fungi 
(pronounced -jl). 


lunlcular. Cable railway is, when 
possible, preferable to/, railway. 
funnel makes -lied ; see -ll-, >l>. 
funntmenL See Uvnam uluiva- 
mi Lx. Kxcktiuok ronusnoNs, <fc 
-MKNT. 

funny. Put' too f. for words' see 
IIackneyiiii 1-IIKasHS. 
iurcate. Ve I'Arnun n 5 A. 
furiously. The ltritir.fi journalist 
finds it mi uniuMug Hint the French¬ 
man should say penSet Jurieusemtnl 
where we say thin* hard. A donner 
furicusrmenl u pensrr for p uz sle, 
that he Imres us intolerably with bis 
discovery, fa donne funcusmenl 
d Jfcnter is quoted, tnushtlcd, para¬ 
phrased, * alluded to. till we are all 
heartily sick uf it; see Gallicisms. 
.Mating rrrry allowance for special 
circumstances. Ihr manner in which 
these amateur soldiers of seven weft's 
acquitted themselves compels one fur¬ 
iously to think ‘./That word 'although’ 
caused us furiously to think, but when 
we ermir lo read the trading article 
in the Times we fancy that lee get 
a clue to what may be meant./That 
sevlmer of Trofmor Dicey's makes 
one think furiously./The reduction in 
the nso/only from 6,001/ to 1.41/0 has 
given many Coalition members f. to 
think. 

furor*. Three syllables (fdtor'I)- 
See I'noNt'NciATioN s.f. 

, adj. & adv. See rsHJHZ*. 
furce, gorse, whin. Tile first two 
would appear lo be that very great 
rarity, a pair of exact synonyms, 
meaning the same thing A used 
indifferently in all localities A all 
contexts. The third differs not lo 
sense, but in being chiefly a Scotch 
A northern word, 
hue. 1. The verb makes fusible | 
see -able 2 . 

2. It is worth while to remember 
that a fuse is not so called because 
it fuses, being named solely (term Its 
shape (L fueus spindle, while the 
verb is from L funds pour); see 
Tatis A rsLsx etymology. 

FUSED PARTICIPLE Is a name 
given to the eoostroctioa exemplified 
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in its aimpIcM form by ‘I like you 
pleading jloverly \ & in it* higher 
development liy * The collision whs 
owing to the xignuUinp instructions 
laid down by the international regu¬ 
lations fur u**e by shi|>ti at anchor it» 
a fog tio{ haring hern projierly 

f allowed \ Tin* Inline iimiiN 
The King'* Hughsh, 1WW) fur the 
purfK»w of labelling A* ho making 
recognizable A avoidable h usage con- 
aide red Uy the inventor to be rapidly 
corrupting modern English style. A 
comparison ol tlitre M*ut«*w*rs will 
■l*ow the meaning ol the term. 
i. Wuinrn hating Ihe vote sliure 
polrliial power with men. 

2. Women's having I lie vote re¬ 
duces men's political power. 

8 . Women hat mg Hit- vote reduces 
men's poll I teal power. 

In ihtf llrst, the subject <»f Ihe 
•cnlener ia leoinrii, A hm'int (Ihe 
vote) ih it true participle attm lied l<> 
women. In the second, the subject 
ia the verbal noun or gel mid Awing 
[the rofr), & teomen's u u possessive 
euse (i.c. an adjective) nlfaefied lo 
thut noun. The grammar in these 
two ia normal. In the third. Ihe 
subject in neither miwew (miicc 
reduces is singular), nor hart ns (for 
if mi. irnwrN would be left in Ur anr 
withoul gnimumlicrd const rm turn), 
but U compound no! ion formed b> 
fusion of the main women with the 
participle hm'ing. Participles so 
constructed. Usd, lire lulled fused 
participles, as op|a»M«l to the true 
u*rlicijdc of N* 1 A* tlx* gerund of 


We urc given to ridiculing the cuin- 
brousness of German at vie. A the 
particular element in this tluit 
attracts most attention ia the device 
by winch a long expression ia pim <<l 
between a noun A its article A so. 
a a it were, bracketed A held together. 
Where we might allow ourwlvca lo 
■ay TAw wwr to be for gotten ore u- 
non, the German will not crane at 
The liner MU owing to the world- 
war befallen destruction of capital: 
ouly o German, we assure uurvelvca, 
could be guilty of such ponderouf- 


neas. But the fused participle ia 
having exuctly the mime effect on 
English as the art lelc-A -noun sand¬ 
wich on German, the only difference 
being that the German device ia 
gramma I lciilly sound, while the 
English in indefensible. The half- 
dnzcti example* that follow, in which 
the two numbers of each fused 
purlicipie are in roman type, all 
rxluldl hoih the bracketing cupucily 
lluit mukes this construction lutully 
templing to the hc/y writer, A its 
rvpuisiviiu v, to a render who hk« 
dean sea tenors. Jn the last three 
may Ik- observed u special fault 
often at lending the fused participle 
-•that the Nailer is trapped into 
supposing the construction com¬ 
plete ujidi the III Hill is reached. & 
jirterwar.b. has to go back A* get 
llungs straight. 

Mr heed Hull tried the Home 
Secretary i/. in order b» avoid the 
ttrcrsxily of iikii uho dt sired U> work 
«<• tec re nun! only attacked by strikers 
l*omg compdlcd tu arm them*fh*» 
wdh fire-arms, he would . . ./.So one 
i\ falter yiiufifed than Mr Charles 
II hi Wry io n rife fAr biography of 
II • f.‘. Henley ; d there \s some 
liirtihiMMl of the hle-story of that 
influential .(• strenuous litterateur 
fmnt ht\ hand np|waring before the 

i lose of the year. The ni«ehinrru 

ii Inch mrdiftx one man to do Ihe work 
of six results only in the others losing 
thru job. d- in skill men Awe spent 
a hftiime anjuirivg brcoining sud¬ 
denly useless. A rc subsections giving 
the Hoard of Trade purer to make 
regulations fur permitting workmen 
who are employ fed under the same 
employer, parity in un insured trade 
d purtly not i/i an insured trade , 
being treuted, nit A the consent of the 
employer, ax if they were re holly 
employed in an insured trade./A 
dangeri’us operation, in irAicA ercry- 
fAtng depends upon the General 
Election, uAirA is an essential part 
of the oprrofioh, bring won ./The 
amazing resolution ' to take steps ia 
prerent * the liberal demonstration 
tn Belfast to be addressed by Mr 
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Churchill d- Mr lledmnnd being held 
should svrriij open the eyes of the 
people of Ureal linlain to . . ./We 
hm'C In account Jot the collision of 
ft vo great fleet*, so ei/ital in material 
strength that the ismic lent thought 
doubtful hy many careful statisticians, 
ending in the t»lul instruction of one 
of them A tri the immunity of the 
other from damage greater than might 
tic!I Oe incurred in a were si irvtish. 

It need hardly hr mud thal 
with uny tense id Mvl«* do not. even 
if they allow tlicmxi Ives the fatal 

C nrt triple, moke ko bad a uxc of the 
rul thing us is bhowii above to lie i 
poNMlilr. Hut the tendency of the 
count rod i*m is toward* that M>rl of ; 
cumbrous ness, & the rapidity with : 
which it is gaming ground is pur- \ 
lentous. A dotrn year* ngo, it was j 
reasonable. A immim1.1 c wit hout much | 
fear of offending repul able writers, , 
to duKcribc ns an •ignorant vulgar- ! 
ism * the most elementary form of i 
the ftixcd part iei|de, i.e. that in wlueJi ; 
the rnmn part is a Mngle word, A j 
Hull n pronoun or proper mime: it i 
was not very easy to rolleet instances | 
of it. Today, nn-one who wishes to j 
keep a whole skin will venture on so 
frank a description. Here arc u 
dozen examples, culled without any 
dilliculty whatever from 1 ho column* 
of u single newi»pii[>er, which would 
lie very justly indignant if it were ! 
hinted that it hud more vulgarisms 1 
than its contemporaries. Kuril, it ; 
will lie seen, has a different pronoun j 
nr name, a sufficient proof in ilnlf ! 
of abundant matcrial. MV need fear j 
noth tag from China dsvclnping her 
resources (Oiina's)./ Which mill result 
in munv /taring |o go into lodging* 
(many's)./// should result in ui 
securing the best aeroplane for mili¬ 
tant purposes (our). /(iennany pledges 
herself to put no obstacle* in the very 
of France assuming a Protectorate 
l France's )./It is no longer thought to * 
be ihe proper scientific attitude to 
deny the possibility of anything hap¬ 
pening (anything’s).// quite Jail to 
see tchaJ relevance there is in Mr 
Lloyd George dragging in the mis- 


derds »*/... (George's )./77*ey wish 

to achieve this result tnlbout it firing 
nrcc&ury to draw up a tine miroj 
programme (its). / insisted on him 
at once taking the hill dmin (IlisJ./Jl'e 
shall look funcord with confidence to 
Mr Huston adding to his reputation 
fltuxlnn'*>)./TAf reasons which have 
led to them firing gtrrn tipjHtiulnmds 
in these Jepirt/nents (ihur). tie is 
prcjifircd to umnr tins prohibition 
upon you giving linn u written under¬ 
taking as fuUuics (yout). 

It is pcrhiijui beyond hope for a 
gene rut ion Hint regard* vjnmi you 
giving us normal Luglish to mover 
its hold upon the truth that gmm- 
rnar mutters. Yet rwry just muo 
who will abstain from the fused 
participle (a* moot good writer* in 
fact <k», 1 bough negative evidence 
in naturally hard to proeuiv) rrlnrdc 
tlie progress of corruption ; A it 
nmy therefore be worth while to 
take up ugain the statement made 
above, that the eouMruetioQ is 
gnnanisilically iiKlrfeiisiblr. At the 
lirst blusli everyone probably grunts 
thin j it u obvious, in uny sen¬ 
tence so made a* to afford a test 
(c. g., R omm Arming the vote reduces 
men's power), that Ihc words defy 
grammatical aiudyw*. Hut second 
thought* bring the comforting no¬ 
tion that the fusion must after all 
be legitimale ; it is only our old 
friend omsus Caesar rffccti vt, w hich 
means not C«e»ar irAm killed, but 
'flu killing of (ursur, had such A 
such results ; w hy should not Women 
haring mean The paws non by women 
of, if oerijut ( ae hut can mean TAe 
killing of Caesar t The answer is 
that tlie itonmns did resort to sense- 
fusion, but did not combine it with 
grammur-ion fusion ; The deaths of 
the Cuesars had such effects is fleets? 
Caesarct effcecruut (not effecit) ; but 
the fuxcd-participliftUi say R'ometi 
haring the iwte reduces (not reduce ), 
& You saying you are sorry alters 
(not oiler) the case. The Latin 
parallel is therefore of no value, A 
With it goes the only palliation of 
the bad grammar. 
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And now, in order that the reader 
may Icovo this disquisition sick to 
death, ns he should be, of the fused 
participle, a few miscellaneous speci¬ 
mens ore offered :— We cannot reckon 
on the unrest ceasing with (A c end of 
one strike, or on its not being renewed 
in Wr ease of other trader (Compare 
Wires! with rts)./Ir may be that Mis 
it part of the meaning <fc insiinrhi* 
mottle of fish, inch as the perch, going 
in shoals at all./The • efasftr defence ', 
which the Germans time prided them¬ 
selves on being their speciality./J'he 
Mullah's influence (as a result of 
him having been denounced at 
Mecca as an impostor) urns declining./ 
Developments have occurred in conse¬ 
quence of the action of one of the 
accused, a mnn 31 years of age, <f' an 
eth-student of several colleges, having 
turned approver./It ivas only after 
Mr Buckmnstcr. Lord Wodrhouse, 
A Mr Frcokc. Ilndmg that thry tverr 
unable pi go. that the England team 
as notv constituted was decided on./ 
The holiday habit is growing upon us, 
possibly racing parity to the fiersistent 
A recurrent habit of Christinas llay 
falling ot (Ae week-end. i lie welcome 
Tariff Reform being discussed os 
often as possible./This habit of 
Ministers putting forth (Aetr ideas 
through newspaper articles sometimes 
produced curious results ./A place 
having bored A depressed one ts not 
a reason for regretting it. . But he 
objects to the cutting down of imports 
in war time, A the fnct that we have 
to do without things being taken as an 
argument for our continuing to sAu( 
goods out after the war./Some similar 
scheme can be introduced toilhoul the 
sohool doing so suffering pecuniary 
loss./Good criticism combines the 
subtle pleasure in a thing being well 
done with the simple pleasure in it 
being done at all ./The erislencc of 
Uste long term contracts is a large 
pari of the ease for the coalowners 
refuting to give increased wages to the 
asen (ambiguous : those who refuse f 
or the refusal of them all f)-/TVre 
is a big enough area for the speed men 
•Mis In the narrow Omits of these islet. 


without them making the exquisite 
little comer of English lakeland the 
special field for their trials.,/Conser¬ 
vatives proper neither want nor would 
willingly submit to a question of such 
gravity as the continued existence of 
the House of Lords as at present con¬ 
stituted being again left to . . ./One 
of the jurymen ubsented himself from 
the rest vj the jury without he, or the 
rest of tlie jury, being given in charge 
of the proper of leer (alter all, if it is 
not to be Ais, it may as well be he 
as im*)./.W does il call for any 
great acumen to prophesy a torrent of 
specious sophistries on every single 
one of the ' Fourteen Points , which 
the enemy relies on being duly re¬ 
printed in the -tilled Press./The truth 
of the old saw about being a better 
thing to wear out than to rust out./ 
Surely the force of injustice cannot 
Ae conreived of going any further./ 
The same objections apply tu the 
paticnl telling the A*od attendant as 
to his telling the medical officer (com- 
pnrr patient with his). 

fuselage. So spelt: pronounce 

fustigate, fustigation, arc I'cdan- 
Tic-nt-Kova words. 

futurism. A dictionary definition 
is i A recent movement in (cap. 
Italian) art, literature, he., marked 
by violent departure from traditional 
methods it by the use of arbitrary 
svmliola in the expression of emo¬ 
tion—Concise Orf. Viet. 

G 

gabsUe. For synonymy see tax. 

gaberdine. So sjiett. 

Gaelic, Cadhellc, GoldeUc. The two 
longer forms are used chiefly by 
writers on philology ft ethnology : 
the two mean the same thing, hut 
are distinguished from the usual 
meaning of Gaelic, i.e. Scotch-Celtic, 
by Including also Irish-Celtic ft 
Manx-Celtic. When precision is not 
required, Gaelic is the word chiefly 
used both in the narrow ft the wide 
■enae*. Pronounce g*-, not g*-. 
The corresponding term to Geuihslie, 





G 

trmbdK For synonymy see tax. 

gaberdine. So «prll. 

Gaelic, Gadhellc, GoldeUc. The tiro 
longer forms are used chiefly by 
writer* on philology A ethnology ; 
the two mean the ume thing, but 
are distinguished from the usual 
meaning of Gaelic, i.e. Scotch-Celtlc, 

K Including also Irish-Celtia A 
inx-Celtlc. When predslon is not 
required, Gaelic is the word chiefly 
used both in the narrow A the wide 
senses. Pronounce gi-, not g*-. 
The corresponding term to GadAeKc. 
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including Welsh-Celtie, Cornuh-Cti¬ 
tle, & lireton-Lt-ltic, it brythonic. 

gag. See closure for the I'arlia- 
D Military vetue*. 

g&lnsay is a Literary word, & 
nuw little used except in argfttive 
contexts such u* There is no gain¬ 
saying is, /car vf bring gain¬ 

said, Thai can scarcely be gainsaid. 
gal». pronounce go-, 
galaxy. Pronounce ga'laksl. 
galimatias. See FnkKca words. 
gallant. Tlic nrdin.iry prufiuitcia- 
lion is gdimit. Certuin sense", 

• politely attentive tu "umeii 

* amorous ’ onuitury are tradi¬ 
tionally distinguished by Use pro¬ 
nunciation galA'ut ; but these senses, 
A atilt mum the Sjieual accent, are 
perhaps tnurihund. 

gallery. tjue diable alluii-tl faire 
dons eetle goitre '/ is a tumuus line, 
A so often applicable that it u often 
applied. It is not possible for any- 
not who lias seen it in its original 
place to be unaware that goitre 
mean* gullcy ; & therefore to nut 
it, or an allusion tu it. inlo English 
with gallery betray* infallibly the 
jackdaw with borrowed plumca. To 
write galnie (.1/r MrKenna. who has 
at trad escaped being nti-red rip in that 
folrrirl ii to say * Yea, I know the 
French 4 so to add the sin oflying 
to the peccadillo of pretension. But 
then, whether one is caught out with 
gallery or gafen'e. one can always 

S lam ‘ It was the printer ; I wrote 
ry. or gnitre ’. See Calucisms, 
ft FOAEION DANUEB. 

galley. PI. -eyt. 

Gallic, Galilean, Gaulish, French. 
Galilean is a purely eocleaiastical 
word, corresponding to Anglic an. 
Gaulish means only 'of the (ancient) 
Gauls', 4 is, even in that sense, 
less usual than Collie. The normal 
meaning of Gutfie is the same as that 
of Gaulish, but it is also much used 
aa a synonym in some contexts for 
French. it means not simply 
•French’, but ‘characteristically 
‘ delightfully * distressingly or 
•amusingly',‘French','so French, 


K koaw 4c. ; or again not ‘ of 
nee ’, but ‘ of the typical French, 
man '. We do not, or should not, 
speak of Gullit- wines or trade or law 
or climute, but wt do of Gallic wit, 
morals, politeness, 4 shrugs ; 4 the 
symbolic bird is invariably the 
Gallic cock. So far us Collie is used 
for k'rench without any implication 
. of the kind suggested' it is merely 
I u bad piece of KucaatCT VtIUTIW 
j or Avoidance or tiik onviuus. 

gullke, -el. See Latin n. 
Gallicisms. By Gullicitnu are 

• here meant borrowings of various 
kinds from French in which the 
borrower slops short of using French 
words without disguise, 
f. One form consists in taking a 
French word 4 giving it an English 
termination or dropping an accent 
or ttie like, ns in arlualiljf, banality, 
4 redaction. 

2. Another in giving to an existent 
English word a setae that belongs to 
| it only in French or to its French 
I form only, as in intrigue (v.t.,- 
interest, jierplrx, 4c.), fmpayabfrf - 
priceless for absurdity, impudence, 
Ac.), orncr (-attain success Ac.), 
exposition (-exhibition), 4 actual 
(- concerned with the prtsent, as in 
The muni actual it instructive article 
is on broadcasting ). 

8. Another in giving vogue to a 
word that lias hod little currency In 
English hut is common In French, 
such os rentable 4 envisage. 

*. Another in substituting a French 
form or word that happens to be 
English also, but in another sense, 
for the really corresponding English, 
as when brace is used for honest or 
morlAy, or ascension lor ascent. 

8. Another in translating e French 
word or phrase, as In Jump or leap 
to the eyes, to the foot of the letter, gist 
furiously to think, knight of industry, 
daughter of joy. gilded yeruth, Iking 
pictures (- tableaux vivanto), the 
half'World, rose-coiour, curlai n~raiser, 
do one's possible, castle in Spain, 
goes without saying, suspicion <- 
•ouppon), dean (-doyen), marriage 
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of commience, on the carpet, A success 
of eaterm. 

To advise the abandonment of all 
Colli (Huns indiscriminately would be 
absurd; there are thousands of 
English wotili A phrases that were 
once Gallicism*, but, having pros* 
pered, arc no longer recognizable os 
such ; A of the number now on trial 
some will doubtless prnsj»cr in like 
manner. Whitt the wi*c man docs 
is to recognize thut the conversa¬ 
tional usage of educated people in 

E nernl, nut his predilections or a 
erury fashion of the moment, is 
the naturalizing authority, A there¬ 
fore to udopt a Gallicism only when 
he is of opinion that it is a Gulficoun 
no more. To uw Guilt <i»iu> for the 
worst of all reasons— that they are 
Gallicisms—, to uffcit them i\s giving 
one's writing a literary air. to en¬ 
liven one's (lull stuff with their 
accidental oddities, above all to 
choose Gullidams thut presuppose 
the reader's aciiuuintunce with the 
French original, these arc confes¬ 
sions of weakness or incompetence. 
If writers knew how ‘ leap to the 
eye * docs leup to the eye of the 
reader who, in divod of inerting it, 
costa a precautionary glance down 
the column, or how furious is the 
thinking that * give furiously to 
think * stirs in the average English* 
man, they would leave such paltry 
borrowings alone for ever. 

Some or the Gulhcisma here men¬ 
tioned, as well as others, are com¬ 
mented upon in their dictionary 

I ilaoe*. Words for which the reader 
i simply referred without comment 
to this article are to be regarded us 
undesirable Gallicisms. 

GaUJo. PI. -os, see -of*)* 8. 
gallivant. See Facetious forma¬ 
tions. 

gallop makes -oped, -oping; see 

•F-, -FP-. 

gallows, though originally a plural 
form, is now singular (sc# up a g. 
Ac.); the plural is usually avoided, 
but when unavoidable is gailowets. 

ftfot, the dance, is so spelt; used 
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as a verb, it docs not double the p 
in inflexions, sec -r-, -fp-. 
galore, nn Irish or Gaelic word, A 
no part of the Englishman's natural 
vocabulary, is chiefly resorted to by 
those who are reduced to relieving 
dullness of mutter by oddity of 
expression. Like anmi, it is a 
favourite with the writers of letters 

to the press. 

galosh, golosh. The OEt> gives 
precedence lo the first spelling, 
galumph. £>ce Facetious forma- 

• TIONB. 

• gambado. PI. -o# ; see -o(e)s C. 

‘ gamboge. Pronounce -boozh. 

gamin. See French wokls. 
gammon )(ham. The ordinary 
modern meaning of g. is the hinder 
end of a side of bacon including the 
ham; in the sense of u cured h. 
alone it is now rare & old-fashioned. 

gamp. See Souriqui.ts. 
gamut. For synonyms, in the 
ext cm led Reuse, rcc fji-u.d. 

gamy, not gnmctj \ sec -hy A -y. 
gang agley is a Battered orna¬ 
ment. 

ganglion. PI. -lia. 
gangway. BrW the g., as a parlia¬ 
mentary phrase, is applied to mem¬ 
bers whose customary scat does not 
imply close association with the 
official policy of the party on whose 
side of the House they ait. 

gantry, gaun-. In the modem 
engineering sense the first spelling 
is usual. 

Ganymede. See Sobriquets. 
gaol, gaoler, poll, Jailor, Ac. * Jn 
British official use the forms with G 
are still current; in literary A 
journalistic use both the G A the 
J forms ore now admitted os correct, 
but all recent Dictionaries give the 
preference to the latter.*—OED. 
It may be added that the very 
anomalous pronunciation of g sort 
before other vowels than e, i, A y 
(only in mortgagor A in the popular 
mispronunciation of margarine is 
a strong argument for writing Jirii. 

J The spellings of the agent-nouns to 
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which the OED gives precedence arc 
jailer A jailcre**. 

garage, like many other French 
words in constant necessary use 
(e.g. billet-dm*x. bulletin, cadre, cha¬ 
peron , commissionaire, cordon, co*- 
pon, cmplotft, lu/ueur, restaurant, 
valet), choulcJ be completely anglic¬ 
ised in pronunciation (g&'rlj). 

garble. 'J’ho original nun mug is to 
sift, tu sort into sues with ;i view to 
using the bust or rejecting the worst. 
The modern UumJcrfrtl sense is to 
subject a set of fuels, evidence, a i 
report, a speech. Ac., to such a pro- ; 
cess of sifting ns results in presenting 
aN of it tlml supports the imnressioil 
one wishes to give of 11 A deliberately ‘ 
unlitLmg all that makes against or 
qmddics this. Garbling stops short 
uf falsi lieu 11 mi A misquotation. but 
not of misrepresentation ; u garbled 
account it> partial in both senses. 

ganjon. .See French words. 

garden. For the fl. in philosophy, J 
see Acaiu’.hv. 

gargoyle, gur-. The first is the 

right form. 

garret, attic. The two words mean ; 
the sunn' tiling, but the former is 
usually chosen when poverty, squa¬ 
lor, Ac., arc to be suggested. 

gar(r)ottfl. The right spelling is 
garrotte. i 

gas. See fluid. 

gaseous. 1. The pronunciations 
recognized by the OtlJ are gfcbftu*, 
Rk'slus, in thut order of preference. , 
2. gaseous)(gassy. The first prevails ! 
in sdentiilc use; the further the 
substitution of gassy lor it can be ; 
carried, the better. 

. gwoganaxgaiogena. The original j 
i* the French gazogine ; when the j 
accent is dropped, it serins better to 
go the whole hog, assimilate to the ; 
established gasometer, A wnte s for %. 

ftudi«(rls>. See Frkncd words. 

gauga. So spelt, not guatc. The 
verb make* gaugeobU : see sIut* z. 

Gaul means ancient Gaul or one of 
its inhabitants ; the use of it for 


France or Frenchman is poetic or 
facetious. See SoaalQUETS. 
Gaulish. See Gaixic. 
gauntry. See uantbv. 
gay mukc» gayer, gayest, gaily, 
gaiety. 

gazogene. See (.akooiikk. 
geezer, i.e. queer old character, 
©rig. guiier or mummer, is spelt 
geezer in the tllsl). 
gelatin:©). TIk* form without Anal 
•c is in Mi<>ii1 1 he (or pscudimcien- 
tihc) use only ; sec -in A -inl. 
gemma, l'i. -ue, 
gemmate. See I'artu’ipi.ks 5 A. 
gendarme, gendarmerie. See 
Far .nth words. 

gender, n. p is « gmxnmalirul term 
only. To talk of jxrsons or creatures 
of the masculine or feminine g. t 
inclining of the male or female sex, 
i» either u joculuufy (jK-rmissible or 
not according to context) or a blun¬ 
der. 

generalissimo. J'J.-o*; scc-o(f.)s 7. 
generalize hits -:ab!r ; sec M ur r. k. 
generate makes ruble, -tor; see 
-ar; 1 , -on. 

GENERIC NAMES AND OTHER 
ALLUSIVE COMMONPLACES. 

When Shy lock hulled Fortin ns 
A Dutiiel cumr to judgement, he was 
using a generic name in the sense 
here intended ; the History of 
Susanna was in his mind. When we 
tulle of the Mecca of Free Trade , of 
the I/uns, of Wturiel's spear, of 
a Saboth't vineyard, uf sAoatfnj 
.Viagara, of Trocruslcon regulations, 
draconic severity, or tantalising op* 
portunxlies, »c arc using allusive 
commonplaces. Some writers revd 
in such expressions, some eschew 
them of set purpose, some are ill 
provided with them from lack of 
reading or imagination ; some esteem 
them as decorations, others as aids 
to brevity. They arc in fact an 
immense oddition to the resources 
of speech, but they ask to be em¬ 
ployed with discretion •, this artide 
is not intended dther to encourage or 
to deprecate their use ; they are 
often m plaoe, A often out of plaoa ; 
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fitness it ill!. An allusion that strike* 
a light fn one company will only 
darken counsel in another ; most 
audiences arc acquainted with the 
qualities of a ftamson, fewer with 
those of a Jhnunie Sampson, fewer 
■till with those uf the Laputans. 4 

ct fewer ugain with those of 

UturieVs spear. Nevertheless, to 
some audience or other each of these 
may well be, apart from any de¬ 
corative vuluc attaching to it, the 
most succinct 4 intelligible name 
for what is meant. It is fur the 
writer to see that he docs not try 
Ithuriel'* ipear on those whose 
knowledge stops short at Samson ; 
for IT the test reveals them as 
Ignoramuses they will not like it, 
nor him. 

It is perhnp* worth while to call 
attention to a practical difference 
between the useful 4 the decorative 
nllunona : when an allusive term is 
chosen because it best or moat 
briefly conveys the meaning, trite¬ 
ness is no objection to it. intelligi¬ 
bility being the main point : hut the 
choice for decorative purposes is u 
much more delicate matter; you 
must still he intelligible, but jus 
roust not be trite, 4 the margin in 
any audience lietween what it him 
never heard of It what it ia tired of 
hearing of is rather narrow ; it Is 
necessary to hit it between wind 4 
water. 

These few remarks may suffice on 
the unanswerable question wliethcr 
allusive terms should be sought or 
avoided. The purpose of this article 
is not to answer it, but to point out 
that If they are used It it inexcusable 
A suicidal to use them incorrectly ; 
the reader who detect* his writer in 
a blunder Instantly passe* from the 
respect that beseems him to con¬ 
tempt for this fellow who after all 
knows no more than himself. It is 
obvioua that the domain of allusion 
Is full of trans, particularly for the 
decorative alluaionlst, who is apt to 
take the unknown for the fine, & to 
think that what has Just impressed 
him because be knows little about 


it may be trusted to impress bis 
readers. For an example or two see 
the articles llaxaDiCK, cut novo ?, 
Devin's AiivocArr, kx-it, oallkry, 

FRANKENSTEIN. ILK. 

genie. Pronounce je'nl; pi. genii, 
pron. je'nl! ; see Latin pluoals. 
Another farm is jinnee, pi. Jinn. 

genitive!ly), genltlval(ly). See ad- 

LATIVl.I.V. 

genius. PI. -lire* ; the form genii 
is now used only as pi. of genie (or 
uf genius in the sense uf genie) ; see 
Latin rlvrals. For g. 4 talent, 
see TALUCT. 

genre. See KanNeu woods. 

gens. PI. grides, proa. -in. 

gant (- gentleman) ia used only in 
uneducated speech or In jocular 
imitations of it. 

genteel is now used, except by the 
ignorant, only in muekery. 

genteelly. So spelt. 

Genteelism. Uy genteelism is 
here to lie understood the substi¬ 
tuting. fur the ordinary natural 
word that first suggests itself to the 
mind, of a synonym thut is thought 
to be less soiled by the lips of the 
common herd, less familiar, less 
plebeian, less vulgar, less improper, 
less apt to conic untuindsomely be¬ 
twixt the wind 4 our nobility. The 
truly genteel do not offer beer, but 
ale ; invite one to step, not tone, 
this way ; take in not lodgers, but 
paying guests; »end their boys not 
to school, but to college ; never help, 
but assist, each oilier to potatoes ; 
keep sfomaeAs 4 domestics instead of 
bellies 4 servants ; 4 have quite 
forgotten that they could ever nave 
been guilty of toolhpowder It napkins 
4 underclothing, of before & except It 
about, where nothing now will do for 
them but dentifrice, serviette, Un¬ 
gers t, ere, seme, onent. 

The reader need hardly be warned 
that the inclusion of any particular 
word in the small selection of gen- 
teelisms offered below does not 
Imply that that word should never 
be used. All or most of these, A of 
the hundreds that might be classed 



with them, have their proper uses, 
in which they arc not genteel. but 
natural. Ale is at home in historical 
novels, rre A sen* in poetry, mirrors 
in marble hulls, the military in riots, 
dentifrices in druggists’ lists, A so 

forth ; but out of such contexts, 
A in the conditions explained above, 
the tmi»t of gentility is on them. 
To illustrate a little more in detail. 

* He went out without shutting the 
door 1 is plain English ; with closing 
sulistituted for shutting it becomes 
genteel ; nevertheless, to close the 
door is justified if more is implied 
thun the mere not leuv mg it open : — 

* Hefore beginning Ilia story. In- 
crossed the room A eh wed the door ’. 
i.e. placed it no us toobviutc over¬ 
hearing ; * Six people sleeping in 
a small room with closed windows *, 
I.e. excluding nir. Or aguin, ‘The 
schoolroom roof fell in, A two of the 
boys (or girls, or children) were 
badly injured *; scholars for boys 
Ac. would be a geiitcchsiii, A a much 
more flagrant one Ilian closing in the 
previous example ; yctscAofcir is not 
un obsolete or archaic word ; it is 
no longer the natural English for 
a schoolboy or schoolgirl, that is nil. 

The reader may now be left to the 
Specimen list of gentcclisms. which 
he will easily increase lor himself. 
The point is that, when the word in 
the second column is the word of 
one's thought, one should not con¬ 
sent to displace it by the word in 
the first column unless an improve¬ 
ment in the meaning would result. 

Genteelisnu Normal words 
ale beer 

anent about 

assist help 

carafe water-bottle 

cease _ stop 

chiropodist com-cutter 

close shut 

coal-vase coal-scuttle 

college school 

couch sofa 

dentifrice tootbpowder 

distingu* striking 

domestic servant 


Gentcclisms 

Normal words 

edillec 

building 

endeavour 

try 

ere 

before 

exclusive 

select 

: expectorate 

spit 

hither 

here 

inquire 

ask 

kinema 

cinema 

Judy-dog 

bitch 

lady help 

servant 

lingerie 
military, the 

underclothing 
soldi- in 

mirror 

looking-glass 

odour 

smell 

juying guest 

laurdcr 

|H.-rsjMrc, -ration 

■ "'rut 

{-erase 

rend 

place 

put 

preserve 

jam 

proceed 

Co 

recreation 

amusement 

save 

except 

scholar 

boy Ac. 

serviette 

napkin 

step 

come, co 

stomach 

belly 

suflkient 

enough 

woolly 

sweater 

tipsy 

drunk 


gsulls. The gentle art. This phrase, 
long a favourite with anglers as an 
uffcctionutc description or their pur¬ 
suit, was cleverly used by Whistler 
in his title The Gentle Art of AfoWng 
Enemies. The oxymoron was what 
made it effective ; but the journal¬ 
ist, uwnre that Whistler made a hit 
with the gentle art, A failing to see 
how be did it, has now, by rough 
handling on inappropriate occasions, 
reduced it to a JJattcxed ohnamewt 
(cf. Ib»excvant ALLUSION). Thus ; 
IFe Aore not the smallest doubt that 
this is what will actually happen, A 
without any undue exercise in the 
gentle art of intelligent anticipation, 
we may discuss the situation./In a 
Committee the gentle art of pro- 
erastinaling may proa very deadly 
to progress. 

gentlemanly, gsaOw aiilflca, If tbe 
ugly -like form were understood to 
suggest, while the other did not. 






a warning that ail la not gold that 
flit Item, then: would be sufficient 
justification for their coexistence ; 
but the Old) quotation* do not 
bear out, nor docs the OED em¬ 
phasize, such u distinction. It Hcems 
a pity, then, that 'tike should be 
kept in being ; see Siu-tari-uous 

WOODS. 

gentlewoman >(l*dy. The first has 
no reuse that docs not belong to the 
second also, but I. hu* Imlf u dozen 
for which g. will not sotvc— the 
Virgin, pi. of madtan, tithil woman, 
wife, beloved, woman politely de¬ 
scribed. It follow* that m the one 
Benue common to both (frm. of 
gentleman, i.e. woman of good birth 
& breeding, nr woman of honournblr 
instincts) g. is noim-iimt* preferred 
as free oi omhigiuly or us more 
■igniheant. It is, however, un old- j 
fashioned if not quite archaic word. 

A as such lend* to be degraded by 
facetious use, & tc» have osm Hinted 
with it (‘oiMtunt epithets, of which 
some ure derisive \aneimt, decayed, \ 
fa norm/) A others ure resorted to as 

S rot cals uguinsl such dcruatm (true, j 
'ature's, Ac.) : il is therefore to be i 
used with caution. 

genuine. Compare AtfTttK.vnr. 
genus. l*n»imunec jc- ; pi. genera, • 
pron. jfn- ; arc Latin w.vhaui. 
feographlc(il). The abort form ; 
‘ now somewhat rare except in Geo- • 
graphic latitude'-^ OEl>. Scv-ic(ai.). 
(•oraetrlo(si). 1. The long form . 
prevails, & there ia no difference in 
meaning; tee «ic(ai.). 2 . G . pro- 

greanon. For the misuse of this, tee 
PROGRESSION. 

Georgy, -le. See -cv, -ir, «v. 
genu. For synonymy see Sem- 

IOKYCETES. 

German. High & Low G. High G. 
is the language known ordinarily as 
German ; Low G. la a comprehensive 
name for English, Dutch, Frisian. 
Flemish. & some fi. dialects. The 
wards High & Loos are merely geo¬ 
graphical, referring to the Southern 
Or mountainous, m the Northern or 


low-lying, regions in which the two 
varieties developed. 

gerontocracy. See Greek o. 

gerrymander. The g ia hard. 

GERUND. 3. G. & gerundive. 2. 
G. & participle. 3. (*. & infinitive. 
4. G. & jKMSCssivc. 

1. Gerund)(gerundive. The second 
word is of importance only with 
regard to the languages that possess 
the thing, of which English does not 
happen to be one ; but, as its being 
occasionally used for the other word 
gerund, which is of importance in 
English grumnmr. may cause con¬ 
fusion, the difference between the 
I.ulin gerund A gerundive should be 
explained. The gerund is a noun 
supplying a verb’s infinitive or noun- 
form with kiwi ; thus amare to love 
bus the gerund amandl of loving. 
mnandn by loving, atnandum the oct 
•»1 loving ; correspondingly the word 
facing us n noun (hut not as an 
adjective) is the gerund in English, 
(hough j! is of the same form ha the 
participle. From the same stem os 
€nuandi Ac. is formed in Latin an 
adjective atnuudus lovable, A ibis 
in Lntui grammar is named the 
gerundive us being formed from the 
gerund. The English adjectives 
formed in tie from verbs, like 
toraMt. might well enough be culled 
gerundives from their bimikmty in 
sense to the Latin gerundive ; but 
they arc not in practice so culled. A 
the word gerundive has accordingly 
no proper function in English 
grunimur, 

2. Gerund A participle. The Eng¬ 
lish gerund is identical in form, but 
only in form, with the active par¬ 
ticiple ; fenny is a gerund in * can¬ 
not help loving him \ but a par¬ 
ticiple in * a luring husband \ A 
grammarian quoted by the OED 
says * Gerundives ’ [by which he 
means gerunds] ‘ arc participles 
governed by prepositions; but, 
there being little or no occasion to 
distinguish them from other par¬ 
ticiples, we seldom use this name \ 
The distinction is, on the contrary, 
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of great importance, & the occasion 
for making it constantly occurs. Id 
the article Fu^ed participle ad 

attempt is made to show the fatal 
effects on style of disregarding it. 

3. Gerund A infinitive. Among the 
lujwes that ure cotuvnvrd not with 
particular words but with a whole 
class of phrases, & that without 
being desen babh* as grammatical 
blunders reveal a writer’s iguoruucc 
of idioiu, few ure more insidious tliau 
failure to recognize when the gerund 
with a preposition is required rather 
than an itittmhvo. 1 took forward 
to meet, or to merging. Aim t I aim to 
remove, or at removing, the cause ? 
2'he duty is laid on us to do, or of 
doing, our best 7 

The variety of cuses in which the 

S ucslioD urines is so vast, A the rules 
iut sliould answer it would be so 
many & need so many exceptions, 
thut it is belter not to stale them. 
Three general remarks rimy suffice 
instead, to be followed by some 
specimens. A. There is very little 
danger of using the gerund, but 
much of using the mfiuitivt, where 
the other would be better. B. 
Lnpict arc usually due not to de¬ 
li Urate choice of the worse, but to 
failure to think of the better. C. 
The use of the initiative is often 
accounted for. but not justified, by 
the influence of analogy ; because 
aide, or sufficient, or adequate. to 
perform is English, we assume that 
equal to perform, which is to bear the 
same meaning, must be English too. 
In the specimens, where analogy 
seems to have been at work, the 
analogous word is suggested in the 
correction bracket. 

Specimens after nouns 
But they have been blocked by the 
objections of farmers landlords 
to provide suitable land, de by the 
reluctance of local authorities to use 
their porvert of compulsion {to pro¬ 
viding. Observe that the infinitive 
after reluctance is quite idiomatic. 
Analogues for objection, hesitation. 
*tfa»l)./J refer to the growing habit 


of a fern hooligans to annoy A assault 
those oho ... (of annoying. Ten¬ 
dency). /Germany's plan to keep tc 
the present tariff flatly conflicts irith 
... (of krc|iiiig. Ik-lcnuination),/ 
The Government can in no rirevm- 
stancc* neglect its elementary duty to 
protect the worker (uf protecting. 

! Obligation)./TAeg hare been selected 
rvith a view to illustrate both the 
\ thought de actimi if the writer's life 
i (illustrating. Analogue for with a 
ptetr, so as).,- Then Humperdinck had 

I the happy idea vtie day to write 
a little fairy opera (of writing. In- 
i spirutmn).,•Ifuuiff assures us Oust 
j she has no intention to encroach 
1 upon it (of encroaching. But idiom 
| after iNlmrion is lew fixed than 
after most such huunsJ./Tew have 
likened the resistance of Lister 
I'niouisis to l>c dnven oul of the 
Constitution vf Great Britain to the 
economic opposition vf a number oj 
scattered citizens to a reform of the 
tariff (to being dnven. Refusal, 
rductunec). 

Specimens after adjective* 

A simplicity thut Berms quite un- 
j equal to treat the large questions 
invoked (to treating. Incompetent)./ 
The navy is not ccrual tn numbers or 
ill strength to ]»cr/orm the task (per¬ 
forming. Sufficient). 

Specimens after verba 
•Since the Vlstermen have com¬ 
mitted themselves to line actual ds 
visible trenches if a seu/rment is not 
arrived at (lining. Threaten )./Hs 
confesses to !iav< seen little of the 

C t poets of his Iliac (having. Pro- 
)'/The cob-drivtrs object to pay 
their proportion of the increase (pay- 
ing. Refuse )-/France rightly objects 
to allow Germany to assume a posi¬ 
tion in Morocco which mould . . , 
(allowing. Hc*it ate)./.4U lAe tradi¬ 
tions in which the has been brought up 
have not succeeded to keep her back 
(in keeping. Avail). 

4. Orund A poss essi ve. Tbe 
gerund is variously describabte as 
an -inf noun, or a verbal noun, or 
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a verb equipped for noun-work, . 
of liic tJJimc of no action. Being llie ■ 
nume of an action. il involves the • 
notMui of an agent just ns I In- verb • 
itself docs ; II r U'fiil is ci| nipped for , 
Hnun-work by ln'iuj! changed lo 
hi# fin i it ft, in winch his ficus l<» going 
the Mime service :u hr for port. i.e. ; 
SheclhcH i!k‘ agent. With tlie writ, 
tl 10 agent i.i iimiuIIv spicihcd. I>ut 
lint always ; it is M*li|oih, i.g.. u«w-d 
with I he imper.itIve (gu, uul t'o 
or you go) Iktuiisc lo spi-rily Ilu* 
agent would tie waste of «»nk 
With 1 lit- gerund il is the oltier u u\ : 
the agent is UsualJv n«il spccilird, . 
hut sometimes must he. u-. a |mss«>- 
hive must hotm linns In- inserted: 

A fin Idle to disMugtu'h when Ihis is 
rei|niied A when it is *u|ierll<i«ii!* ; 
leads to wms- llgh or ntn.Uom.ilie • 
writing. Sev I In is omission of the i 
ponses site when the sense is not 
dear without i( ; (harvlslis is the 
iiiHertnm of il w Ju'ti il is obv a his 
wiuitr nf won Is ; hut these are mils 
till* extremes. rarely Mi i into. Jams 
loon by ,S'wi//m iimKir;* a rhino r : 
if you mini Smith'*. \ say 
Ivon by miwiu;! u chomr |.n m hu t 
lie did, onlv ihe missing was nut . 
Ins>. S. vllu lint \i*u. II sou kij Ur 
stiffi’rs souith'hul. 1 1hr the pnerrhnd 
dog. fiuni lim lulling nemeil a btid 
name, you A your /us an- in i liars I*- 
dm. The second is il real extract : 
ofScsIlu il was ne.s-ssars to ansenl 
an illtist rut uni : hut even Chary Mis 
is run*. What is not rare in some¬ 
thing Uetwcen the two. It will I** 
tudteed that the reason why that hi* 
(with having nreirrd) wiui fell to Ik- 
so intrusive is that the reiviver is 
the Same [tenon ns the subject of 
the sentence ; ro:ii|Kirt* Smith's 
missing, where Smith s was indis¬ 
pensable just tHcuu.sc the misser 
was uul the subject or the sentence. 

11 cnee hus come a subconscious 1 
assumption that the possessive will 
be omitted if. & only if. the agent ; 
il would have specified is the same • 
as the agent in the action denoted 1 
by the main verb, i.c. cither the ! 
subject, or, if the verb is passive, 


an agent following by or perhaps not 
even expressed. The following eon- 
tellers arc bad because they flout 
thi n assumption ; A, though they 

i-sca|K- Im>U i tvrylhi A Cliaryhdi.s, 
neither leaving out an essential 
jiosvsMM iH»r using a superfluous 
one, they ofJrikl against nhom liy 
jumping from one agent to another 
without giving notice ; - liy con - 
w«r«Mjr tti tt, if will tube too ilrrp root 
rrrr to be enuiunttd (Hi/ our cun- 
nit'Wfi would give the iintnury 
Holm*. It r \liull root it too deeply 
would avoid liic jump. Hut heller 
abandon the gnu ml A urde // 
ruumvnt ill ).• M In/ should not thr 
punishment fur his death hr eon fined 
tu those Smlty of it. instead of launch¬ 
ing rx/udHums against thire tribes ? 
I Why should nr not rnttfinr, nr instead 
of our tuH*uInu\i nr instead of expedi¬ 
tions' Ihiui• luiouh,d. The lirst is 
Ik-sI ). Jl\ allowing month offer month 
to ]>a\* :i it hunt it ttnnptmg to defend 
•»ur trade, ran Ttrpitz hod some excuse 
tor sitppnMUC thul ter ret agnized it to 
to nolifn,siblc (Ity tuir ulluwing- - 
Humw . in hctler-ur gins: von 
Tir/ntz same ext ns:). 

'The agent in the net ion demded 
bv I lie veil. ’ was spoken of above, 
A uul simply ‘ the subject ‘ ; this 
complication was ncc-ov*.»rv because 
then* is a common tvjn- ox suitriirr 
in which the |HhM-swvi* is rcgulaily 
omitted. A which would have seemed 
to emitmdiet the rule if * the sub¬ 
ject ’ had liccfl allowed to puss us 
mi flaunt ; that tyjn* is seen in This 
danger may be cr^mlcl by tchtlnvash- 
l >ig the gloss; the agent of the 
whitewashing is not the same ub the 
subject i.e. danger, but is the same 
us the agent in uvuidmg, i.c. the 
owner ol the plants that are not 
to be set.relied ; cun*r<|ucntly the 
jKisM*M»i\c is not rvijuircJ. 

A few wrong forms are added with¬ 
out comment:— Sure as she teas of 
her never losing her filial hold of 
the behreed. Mr CVtum&erfciin Aim no 
warrant for his limiting the phrase |3 
... I cultiin:ted a eoU dr passionless 
exterior, for I discovered that by 
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oaxunmig *t*fh o rharaeter rrrtain 
persons talk mar e readily 

to Jure me. AMer billowing a n>unlit/ 
( hutch nf F. upland clergyman /or a 
period oj half a reelu rtf, a n mdy 
appointed, youthful runt, tut ally 
UHtitifH/iinlni xnlh rural life, comes 
into the jnirt\h. 

gesticulation >( gesture. The usual 
nlalmn Uunu tin- l u<» is dial of 
iib> tract to concrete: ycslicubition 
l!» tin* Uhlllg of' fli-Nlllls-N. A il gesture 
ix an act of {'(‘slimUhori. tin the 
«*l he-r hand, gesture aLo i* m»iik-- 
limes used u.s an .dwtrnct, A then 
(IlfTiTN fiom gistu ulntmn 1:1 1 in piling 
l<*ss of Hh' rvilrd or (-rimlnuial m 
thealric.il or coiivpicuouR. Mim- 
lurlv, if u gcUinihition ih prriem-d 
In <j gesture, it ism order f «> impli 
those rhiiracIcnMicx. Tin* iim* of 
gesture in foililji-al A diplomain'con- 
lists, uiluiifc, iii.iuiJcslalion of 
\ullilioness in trial or compromise 
or make concessions. i\h.l.ili««n of 
itingiUiOiJiuty or fm-ndnm-ss. At.. 
IX Ml rorcnl* that I he OKU (IIMil) 
has no example of jI. )l dales from 
the war, *V is appuiriilly a (.am.ic- 
i'M. haling Ik'cii miIk|M uted fur tlic 
French Leuu grate ; lie.I, allrr hai- 
iny a (Treat \ogtir in the linis|ui|H<rN 
for a year or two. has- now- erased to 
pu/.r.k us, & lttipM-.il tied its ioguv 
lo gesture; sec \ (H.n.av«*m»s. 

get, 1. three got f«n possess or have 
is good colloquial but not (food 
literary English. 

2 . Gotten still holds its ground in 
American English. In British Eng¬ 
lish it is in \erbul uses (ia'. in rom- 
position with hare, am, &r.) archaic 
A nCTecled ; but ns n mere |ttftio|ile 
or adjective it occurs m nodical 
diction (On pollen poods to /ice con¬ 
tented) Si in mining technicalities 
(The hewer is paid only Jar the large 
coul gotten ; There is no current wage 
rote per ton gotten). 

3 . Oct al-able. See COMF.-aT-able. 

geyser. The pronunciation ehaer 

is given precedence in the OEI). 

“G-, -C 0 -. Words ending in g pre- 
<*ded by a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u, 


| or y) double the g Jn-forc a suflix 
: begin hi tig with a vowel : waggery, 
| priggish, froggy. sluggard, sand- 
tagged, zigzagging, natmeggif, nrri- 
Kiggfd. barf ragging, humbugged. 
ghastlily. Sic-niv. 
ghaut, ghAi, ghiil. The fir^t lift* 
precedence in the tllCII. J'mnuunce 
i gawt. 

I ghetto. 11. •«*; Mr -n(l;)s li. 

; ghoul. I'lmmuncc gdnl. 
i giaour. I’mimuiirr j«»wr. 

gibber, gibberish. The lir*t is 

• usually pionoumvd willi soft g, A. 
iN-fiiMiWilli xjK’lt ji- : the second is 

• pronounced with liaid g. A was 
muuHiiim-s spell gin- or gin- to mark 
tin- lari. It is doubtful uhelhrroiie 

- is denied from ih«- ntlur. For 
gibberish, ling*. Ac., sit- JaXOON. 
gibbous. J’n.nnunce with hard g. 
gibe, Jibe. '1 lx- OKU give* pre- 
(t-ilcmr to g-, 
gibus. I'mdouncr ji-. 
gUd, ii. See i.t n n. 
gild. \l>. lor * hided Chamber tot 
Simuiwi i i>. iiild the lily ix u Mi*- 
Ml Ol ATIKN. 

gill, ruvine. nod gills of lish. hair g 
liunl ; gill, the nwn*im-, A dill, lass, 
hn\T g soil. In Jack if (till, GUI (lor 
. Gillian) is tin* nghl form. 

gillie has g hard ; giWy-flowcr ha* 
U S..R, 

glmbal has g wdl ; IIk OKU give* 
that only, A ohk r spelling* (often 
ji*> A the etymology (grin mo/, 
gemellus) confirm it { but in modern 
use the hard g is common, 
gimp, gymp, gxilmp. gi- i* best, 
gingerly. The word, which i» ot 
least four centuries old. has prolmbiy 
no connexion with ginger ; set Thce 
■ A false itiYtiotocr, 

Giotto, Gtov*nnL Set Italian 
torsiw. 

j gipsy- Sec cyfsy. 

gird, encircle, bas pust & p.p. 

1 girded or girl, 

! girl rhyme* with curl, whirl, A 
: pearl, with tbe first syllable of early. 

1 not of fairly, Bui a pronunciation 
gairl (garl), not very cwily dia- 
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tlnguished from gal (gU), la much 
affected by persons who aim at 
peculiar refinement. Novelist! who 
write gurl as a representation of 
coarse speech art presumably of tlus 
refined class. 

girlie, -ly. See -ky, -it, -v. 
gist has soft g. 

,«lw. 1- Git* one right, In the sense 
Justify liim or allow that he is in the 
right, is both French (dormer droit 
d aue/gu'un) A German ( rinern Hecht 

S ort!) ; but it is not English, * the 
ED appears to quote no example 
of it. In the first passage lirlow 
It has been resorted to under the 
Elsoant-vamation impulse, junify 
having been already mail up -.— The 
local Liberals it Ihc Chief IVhip a-ho 
Supported I Arm from hradyuaners 
are abundantly Justified in their 
belief that a radical candidate had 
a better chance oj tvinning /An parti¬ 
cular constituency than a Labour one, 
A the working-class voters have them - 
sokes given them right./AI. it il¬ 
ls! and is much praised in /’ranee 
for having resisted Mr l.loyd George's 
efforts, Ck M. Clcmcnceau apparently 
gives him right. 

2. Oiot to think. The plirasc is 
commented on in the artrele Gal* 
licisu as one of the two or three 
that SUrooAS all oilier Gallicisms for 
ineptitude. It has, however, had 
a lamentable vogue, A a few ex¬ 
amples follow • others will be found 
under rumousLY. This is a porver- 
/id impressionistic sketch, true to life, 
which gives to think./In every chapter 
the author has that to say which 
arrests attention A give* to think./ 
The Labour Party has made a clean 
sweep of the Transvaal Provincial 
elections, A the result is certainly one 
calculated to give furiously to think./ 
But what tee are fold as to coal A 
cotton gives furiously to think, as 
they say in Prance. This last gentle¬ 
man seems to think he has got hold 
of a striking novelty; he is mis¬ 
taken. 

See Fuhcs worm, 
glacial, ftaejar, pack. The pro¬ 


nunciations preferred by the OED 
are gla'shtal, gla’sLr, gl&sfs. 
gtsd(fen). See -en vebbs for the 
distinction, 

gladiolus. The pronunciation re¬ 
commended is gUtdyoius, or, if that 
is too difficult, gladiolus ; for 
further diucuhbiori bee Fauie OL’AN- 
Tirv. l’l. -loses or -if ; see Latin 

SU'UALS. 

gladsome. Sec -some, 
glamour makes glamorous; see 
■ot n- 4 -on-. 

glass. 1. Olass-ease)(glassease; the 
latter is better ; see Hyi-beks. 

2. Glass eyeXglass-eye ; a person 
haa a g. e.; n horse hoi g.-e. (a 
disease) ; see Hyphen**. 8. Class- 
fulx)(glassc*ful ; sec -run. 
glimpse. Glance & g. ore synonyms 
only tn a very loose sense ; Hie g. 
is wh«t is seen by the glance. A not 
the glance itself ; you take or give 
a glance at siimrtlung. but gel a 
glimpse of it ; the following sen¬ 
tences are not English :—War there 
a member of either House who gave 
a glimpse at (Air schedule to sec for 
himself whether all these documents 
deserved to be destroyed t/A glimpse 
at the map will show why Turkey 
was not receiving munitions from 
Germany or Austria at that time. 

glissade, l’ronouncc gllsah'd. 
gtob*. In their primary sense 
sphere, globe, orb, A ball, do not 
differ, except with regard to the 
contexts they suit- And their par¬ 
ticular applications (a sphere of 
action, circumnavigate the globe, hut 
sightless orbs, a bait of wool, Ac.) are 
too familiar to need setting forth. 

glorify, glory vb. For inflexions 
see Verbs in -ib, -r, -vb, c. 
glom. The two nouns (a, — com¬ 
ment ; b, - lustre) are of different 
origins, the first Greek, the other 
Teutonic; but the meaning of the 
first. A of its derived verb gfoxe, has 
no doubt been considerably affected 
(see Txue A palsy etymolooy) by 
ignorance of this fact. Greek gldssa 

tongue had as secondary Senses i 
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word or locution; word needing 
explanation ; marginal word serving 
ba explanation; comment. The 
notions of falsity or misrepresenta¬ 
tion or imputation or explaining 
away by which it (4 still more glow) 
is now so often coloured arc not 
essential to it; A though the j 
development of explanation into 
misrepresentation is not unnatural 
without assistant^', the confusion of 
the two nouns Inis hud the effect that 
in popular as opposed to learned 
speech the first g/ors is seldom 
without the suggestion of something 
sophistical. 

glossary',!vocabulary. Doth are par. 
Hal dictionaries, & so far synony¬ 
mous ; but the g. is a list to which 
n render may go fur explanation of 
unfumiliar terms (sec gloss), while 
the v. is a stock in which he may hope 
to find words to express his meaning. 
The g. selects whut is obscure. 4 tlie 
v. whut is serviceable, f', 1ms also 
the meaning of the whole stock of 
Words used by a nation. Iiy any set 
of persons, or by an individual. For 
lexicon Sec. see dictionary. 

gkre. The original sense of simply 
commenting (sec cross) is obsolete, 
gluey. So spelt i see -itY 4 -y. 
glycerln(e). In pharmacy, manuals 
of chemistry, 4c., -in is preferred ; 
in everyday use -inr is much com¬ 
moner, Sl -in somrthing of an affec¬ 
tation ; see -in 4 -twK. 
gnaw has p.p. gnaraeif or gnarm, 
The OED examples from the 17th 
A later centuries show -ed eleven 
times, A -n six ; half the six arc 
lBth-c. (Jedcrics, Southey, Brown¬ 
ing), but the -n form may neverthe¬ 
less be regarded as an archaism, 

gnomic. See Tucunical teows. 
go, u. PI. goes ; see -o<e)8 2. 
go, v. 1. Goes miUttmJ toying la a 
gallicism (see Gallicisms 5), but 
perhaps one of those that are nearing 
naturalization, ceasing to serve as 
meretricious ornaments, A tending 
to present themselves as first A not 
second thoughts. Still, the English 


stalwart has ‘ needless to soy • need 
hardly be said 1 or * stated *, * of 
course & other varieties to choose 
from. 

Z. Go phnt.fiUfl), or/oof. The first 
spelling sceuis best, ns suggesting 
by its obvious want of connexion 
with any English word that the 
point lies in the mere sound (that of 
s collapsing bladder). 

gobe-mouches. The word is not 
common eunuch in English to be 
regarded as naturalized nr subject to 
such liberties us we have legitimately 
taken with the spelling of morale, 
localt. commiiuimnirt, A others. It 
should 1 h- (Halted us real French, 
printed in ilalies, A allowed its final 
-J in the singular (a gobc mouelut; 
j the literal sense is a gorge-fliet) as 
I well as in the plural. 

godllly. See -lily. 

Cod's aers, ns a name for church¬ 
yard or eetnilery, though its beauty 
muy lie admitted, has not succeeded 
in cstublisliing itself in English. It 
is not n phrase of home growth, but 
a truhslulinii from German ; 4 It 
is interesting that of four quotations 
for it in the OLD only one show# it 
used Simply without a reference to 
its alien nationality ; such a pre¬ 
ponderance may be accidental, but 
remains significant. 

Goldclle. See CaSUC. 
golden. Sec -kn APJccnvBS. 
golden syrup. At table, as a 
synonym for treacle, this is a GkN- 
re.nasM ; at the grocer's, as denot¬ 
ing a particular quality af trestate, 
it is a good business name, 
golf. Tlie OEIi gives precedence 
to the natural pronunciation (gNf), 
A remarks ' The Scotch pronun¬ 
ciation is (gif) i the pronunciation 

(gdf), somewhat fashionable in Eng¬ 
land, is an attempt to imitate this 
golosh. See galosh. 
goloptluus, gohip-. See Facetious 

tobmations. 

0-0-M. See Sobbiolets, 
goodness knows bos two curiously 
divergent senses. In Goodnttt Amass 
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■As If can have been it mean* God 
only knows, A I do not ; ill Goodness 
knotos ti wasn't 1 it means God 
knows A could confirm my state¬ 
ment. Ambiguity is unlikely, but 
not impossible. 

goodwill, good will, good-will. Ex- I 

cept In the attributive use. which I 
happens to lie rure (m a gaod-wiU 
token, that is, us a token of good 
will), the choice should lie lietwrcn ! 
the unhynhened forms, si me I la* ! 
accent falls on the second syllable ; 
see HvrnKNa. Good will is required 
when the notion is virtuous intent 
Ac., & goodwill ib better when it is 
benevolence Ac. 

goody, -Is. The Urst in better ; sec 

■KY, -IK, ■». 

goosy, -ev, -Is. See -p.v. -in, -y. 
gormandize, gourmsndbe. The 
first is the English verb, the second 
the French noun, for which sec 
FmENCit worms. 

gone. Compare yi.nzu. 
gossip makes gossiped, gossiping : 
tee -F-, -it-. 
gotten. Sec or. 
gouge. Pronounce gowj. 
gourd. The UlilJ gives precedence 
to the sound gurd over gonnl. 
gourmsndKgourmeL The first 
ranges in sense from greedy feeder 
to lover A judge of good fare ; the 
second from judge of wine to con¬ 
noisseur of delicacies. The first 
usually implies some contempt, the 
other not. See Fubncu wohijs. 
gourmandUe. Sec ooruaniuik. 
govdmanoa has now the dignity of 
incipient archaism, its work being 
done, except in rhetorical or solemn 
contexts, by government A control. 
governor, -sour. The second it 
almost obsolete ; see -ocs A -os. 
grans. For pronouns after pour g. 
Ac., see wajxsty. 
gradual* makes graduahlc (see 
-ABLE 1), gradualor (see -os), 
groeot, -oi. See Latins. 

OtfnWetun, pfa)scize, Qria)eoo-, 
Ae. Tbe spelling gree- It recom- 
Bsnded ; see A, ix. 


graffito. Pronounce grafe'tO ; pi. 

-ti, pronounce -iL 
grammar, syntax, Ac. G. is the 
general term for the science of lan¬ 
guage. The following list give* the 
chief pnrts of it, in their logical (not 
actual) order of development:— 
Phonology—How Hounds ore made 
A depicted. 

Morphology—llow words arc mafic. 
Accidence—llow word* are in- 
llrctrd. 

Orthoepy—llow words ore said. 
Orthogruphy—llow word* are writ¬ 
ten. 

Composition—llow words are fused 
into mmpounds. 

Semantics—llow words are to be 
understood. 

Syntax—llow word* arc arranged 
ir sentences. 

Etymology—How words arc tested 
by reference la their source. 

Of these, orthography, accidence , A 
syntax, as the bare essentials for 
writing A reading, represent for 
most of us the whole of grammar ; 
A morphology, orthoepy, phonology, 
A semantics, are meaningless terms 
to the average person. 

gramfme). There seems to be no 
pomiblc objection to adopting tbc 
more convenient shorter form, ex¬ 
cept that Hie -me records the unim¬ 
portant fact that tbc word prune to 
us through French. 

gramophone. A bad formation i 
but incurable, A established. 

OBAND COMPOUNDS. The separat¬ 
ing, hyphening, or fusing, of tbe 
chief compounds is os follows In tbe 
OED 

grandam(e); grand-sunt; 
grandchild ; grand-dad; 
grand-daughter; Grand Duke; 
Grand Duchess; grandfather; 
grandfatherly; grandmamma; 
Grand Master; grandmother; 
grandmotherly; grand-nephew; 
grand-niece; grandpapa; 
grandparent; Grand hignior; 
grands!re; grandson; 
grand-uncle. 
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grands passion, toilette. See 

pKENCU WOUOS, 

granger lie. Pronounce -SnJ-. 
granite. For the g. dig ece So- 

BRIQUETS. 

granny. So spelt; see -kv, -lit, -y. 
granulate makes -table, -lor ; see 

-ABLE I, -OR. 

grapnel makes -lied ; see -L-. 
gratify. Pur funiu sec Verbs is 

-IE, -Y, -YE, G. 

gratln. See French words. 
gravamen. 11. -miua. 
grave, v. (carve Ac.). P.p. graved 
or graven, tlie second much II.r 
commoner ; hut the whole verb is 
archaic except in particular phrases, 
eep. graven image, graven vn one r 
heart. 

gravel makes -lied, -Itrj, Ac.; ace 
•Lie, -1.-. 
gray. See obey. 
greasy. Pronounce -il. 
great- For the differences between 
g., big, A large, see wo. For lAe 
. Commoner, the g. umcuW.ed, eee 
OBalltUETS. 

greatcoat, not great-roof ; see IIv- 
rntxs. 

greaten. Sec -rat trims ; bat il is 
now little uard, though formerly 
common. 

CreclanKCreek. The first is now 
curiously restricted by idiom to 
architecture, facial outline, the 
Grecian bend A knot. A Grecian 
slippers. We seldom talk of Grecian, 
but usually or Greek, history. fire, 
calends, lyrics, lyranls. Church, dia¬ 
lects, aspirations, (bough Grecian 
noses A brows, colonnades A pedi¬ 
ments, may still be heard of. 

Grecian, greclze, Greco-, Ac. For 
spelling see Ai, on 
GREEK 0. There is something to be 
said foe retaining the hard sound of 
g even before e, i, A y, in such 
Creek-derived words as are not in" 
popular but only iu learned, tech¬ 
nical, or literary use. To those who 
know some Creek the sound of 
pi'dagdjl (pasdagogy) orjtronlSTuasI 
(gerontocracy) or fijldJ'na (phage- 


daerra) or ■I'aljl (sytygy) or jlnlkGlojl 
(gynaecology) cither obscures the 
mciiDing, which they would catch 
with the Hid of the hard g. or, if 
they happen to be prejuurd for it A 
so do nut ir.iv- the meaning, is still 
republive. To those who do not 
know Greek, the sound of the words 
is indifferent, A they might allow 
■ the othrr |>ur 1 y the'indulgence of 
a harmless pedantry that affects 
; after all hut u few words. A list of 
! deserving eases is given below with 
f the pronunciations reminiscent of 
I the Greek origin ; in it are inserted 
I some othen in which the sums 
| principle w involved, hut concerns 
j instead of the sound of g some 
! different point of pronunciation or 
spelling. In support of the proposed 
hard g it may he pleaded that the 
cb representing Crrck chi is often 
1 or usually hard in similar cases 
| ( diptych, trochee, trichinosis, tracheo- 
| lomy, synecdoche, pachyderm, hemi¬ 
stich, catechism, polychacton, Ac.). 

Specimen words anagoge (-g&'gl); 
anthropophagi (-gl) ; antiphlogistic 
(-gls-1; anltphlogisline (-gls-); dr- 

gerontocracy (g#-) ; gynaeeeoni fgln- 
eke'um); gynaecocrucy (gl-); hege¬ 
mony (hegt'-) ; hemiplegia (-Ifg-) ; 
ieagogic (gfig.); laryngitis ( gl-); 
meningitis (-gl-); misogynist (-Og-) ; 
monogynist (*0g-); monologitt(-og -); 
myslagogic l-gt’g-); osteomalacia 
(-Uc-) i paeaagogical (pfdogig.); 
paedology (pCdagtVg-); paragoge 
(-gfl’ge): parol(c)ipsis (-Up-); para¬ 
logism (-log-}; paranoia (rather than 
-noeo); paraplegia (-pUfl-): pkogc- 
daena(thg-); pharmaceutical (-kflt-); 
pharyngitis (-gl-) i philogynist (-IHg -1 ; 
phlogiston (-log-)i polygynousl-ltg-)} 
proecleusmalic (-Ole-); sceptic dec. 
(sk>)) sdamaeky (sk-) ; syringitis 
, I-* 1 ’); WJgV (-W-) 1 theodicy (kl). 

granules*. So spelt. 
grMBtb. See -TH norms, 
gray, gray. * In Great Britain the 
form grey is the more frequent in use, 
notwithstanding the authority of 
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Johnson A later English lexico¬ 
graphers, who have oil given the 
preference to gray' —(JED. 

greyhound is known to he uncon¬ 
nected with grey, though the lnciui- 
Ing of Its first part is doubtful; set 
Truk A false etymology. 


gridiron, griddle, grid. Whitt the 
light of nature would suggest us to 
their rclutions would lie lliut grid 
was the original word, griddle its 
diminutive, A gridiron u compound 
of it with iron. Inquiry seems to 
reveal, on the contrary, that grid is 
a mere curtailment of gridiron. 
which in turn hits nothing to do with 
the word iron, but is u corruption of 
the earlier form grrdirr, a variant 
of gndil tho source of griddle. The 
particular question is of no practical 
importance, but is here mentioned 
as illustrating well I lie kind or mis¬ 
take, sometime* dangerous, nguimd 
which a knowledge of etymology 
may be a protection ; see Tm'K it 

rSLSK ETYMOLOGY. 


r lln, griffon, gryphon. Griffon is 
regular Toolugiral form, i.e. as 
the name of a kind of vullurc : il is 
alto the French dog name. For the 
monster griffin is the ordinary, A 
gryphon nn ornamental tpclliug*. 


grimy. So sprit ; tee -i:y It -y. 

grippe, grisaille, grlsatte. Ser 

French words. 
grosbeak. Pronounce gr&s-. 
gros de Naptes. See Frcncu words. 
grotto makis grot Urea. see -o(k)s 1; 
A grotto’4, sec -ed A 
grouse, bird. See Collectives, 1. 
grovel makes -fling, -lied. Ac.; sec 
-Lm, -L-. 

grow. For a gram man Ac. see 
Intransitive r.r. 
groyne. It appears that the word 
usua l ly so spelt, A meaning beach- 
barrier, It of different origin from 
groin the part of the body or of a 
vault; the separate spelling is there¬ 
fore useful. 


gruel makes -Uing Ae. ; see -LL-, -L-. 


Gruyire. See French words. 

gryphon. See griffin. 

guano. Pronounce gwah-; pi. -os, 

| sec -o(r.>s 3. 

guarantee, guaranty. Fears of 

choosing the wrong one of these two 
! forms are natural, but needless. As 
! things now are, -ee is never wrong 
where cither is |>ostiblc. As a verb, 
-y is called by the OKU ‘ now rare, 

! superseded by -«\ A -re should 
i therefore always be used. As a 
noun, -y is correct in some senses, 
but -re is established in oil. Those 
who wish lo avoid mistakes have in 
fact only to use ■« always. 

For those who eithrr wish to use 
1 words more accurately thun their 
j neighbours, or ure cunou* about the 
history of the two forms, some 
I further remarks lire uftcred. The 
i contexts in which -t; may still he 
1 reasonably preferred arc those in 
I which the sense desired is rulher the 
act or fact of giving security than 
■ the seeuilly given or its giver; con- 
| sdiinidly, •willing lo eider into a 
•y * ciuilruels of -y ', ■ u league of 
-y • an net of -y', • treaties of -y ’, 
• lie true to one's -y ’. ill nil of wliieli 
-y is a vcrbul noun A meuns guar- 
nnlremg. 

The history (if the OET> suggestion 
is right) is us Mlnws. French garant 
(|M'rson or Hung that gives or serve* 
os security) sppenra directly in Eng¬ 
lish ju nnrrunl : warranty A guar¬ 
anty (the giving of or acting as 
1 warrant) ure its derived verbal 
1 nouns. Garant also came indirectly 
(through Spanish garanlr) into Eng¬ 
lish us garanU. which haring the 
-e pronounced caine to be spelt 
guarantee ; the result was two differ¬ 
ent confusions : first with guaranty 
(the concrete with the abstract), 
which led to guarantee’ s taking to 
itself the senses of -y as well as it* 
owe ; these it still keeps. Secondly 
with passive participles like lessee, 
by which guarantee is opposed to 
guarantor (though it is in one of its 
senses synonymous with it) A gets 
the sense, not much used, of person 
to whom security is given. 




Gitalin. The OED give* pre¬ 
cedence to the pronunciation giber. 
gnw(rjUJ*. Til* true spelling ia 
with -it-, not -r-; A the true mean¬ 
ing ia not a person, but a kind of 
fighting, gutrrilleTO being the word 
for the person. But the -r- is four 
time* at common as the -rr- in the 
OED quota noun, & we should assert 
our right to spell foreign words as 
we choose when we have adopted 
them (cf. moral*:). And as to the 
meaning, the phrase g. warfare is 
now so firmly established in place 
of g. Itself that the use of g. as a 
personal noun inny be considered 
almost an inevitable UACK-roitUA- 
tion from it. The best course is to 
accept the spelling guenlla, A the 
sense (as old ns Wellington's dis¬ 
patches) irregular fighter, 
guest. For paying g., sre Cen- 

TEELISKfl. 

guide makes guidable; see Mute E. 
guidon. Pronounce gl dn. 
g(u)lld. Though the form guild 
dates buck only to 1000, Jt become 
so vastly predominant in the ITtli 
A 18th cc. that the Revival gild 
usually puzilcs the reuder for a 
moment, A should lie abandoned as 
an affectation. 

guillemot Pronounce gl llmOt. 
gulllocha. Pronounce gtlO'sli. 
guillotine. For the parliamentary 
sense, see closure. 
gulmp. Sre uiMr. 
gulputw. See Frenci words. 
gulden. Pronounce g6ol-. 
gull, hay. Apart from (he fact 
that each baa some sense* entirely 
foreign to the other, there are the 
difference* (I) that g. implies a 

deeper recess A narrower width of 
entrance, while 6. may be used of 
the shallowest inward curve of the 
sea-line A excludes a landlocked 
expanse approached by a strait; A 
(21 that 6. is the ordinary word, 
while g. is chiefly reserved as a name 
for large or notable instances, 
rumble- For the form, which 
Should have had -oMe, ace -able 2. 
gUlosKy. A bad Ant7-Saxo wren. 


gumma. PI. -as or -ala. 
gunwale, gunnel The pronuncia¬ 
tion is always, A the spelling not 
infrequently, that of the second, 
gurgoyle. See uauuoyer. 

Gurkha. So spelt. 

gusset makes gutsrted Ac.; ace 

-T-, -rr-. 

gutta-percha. Pronoun re -cha. 
guttural. See Technical term). 
Pronounce -ter-. 

guy, vb. For inflexions see Yanas 

IN -IE. -V. -VK, 5. 

gybe. The nautical term ia usually 
•pelt thus. 

gymnasium. PI. -unit or -o; as the 
name of a German place of educa¬ 
tion, pi. iiymnaneu. 
gymp. See oiKr. 
gyn&eeeum, gynaacocrasy. See 
Greek u. 

® aa name of a college servant, 
K5 to (umbndge A Durham, 
not Oxford (cf. srotT). 
gyply, glpay. in contrast with the 
words into which y has been intro¬ 
duced instead of the correct l, ap- 
i-srvntly from some notion tliat it 
has a decorative effect (sylvan, 
syphon, syren, lyre, tyro, Ac.), the™ 
are a few from which it has been 
expelled for no better reason than 
thut the display of two yi is thought 
an excessive indulgence in orna¬ 
ment. In gypsy A pygmy the flirt 
y is highly significant, reminding US 
that gypsy meuns Egyptian. A 
pygmy fool-high (Ck pugme elbow to 
knuckles). It is a pity that they 
should be thus cut away from their 
roots, A the mainlcnanee of the y is 
desirable. The OED's statement 
is ‘ The prevalent spelling of lata 
vean appears to have been gipsy. 
The plural gypsies is not uncommon, 
but the corresponding form in the 
singular seems to hove been gener¬ 
ally avoided, probably because of 
the awkward appearance of the 
repetition of y See y A l. 

gyres. The old pronunciation was 
with the g hard, as indicated by 
a former spelling gui- ; but the g la 
now soft. 
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habergeon. Pronounce h&'berjn. 
habiliments. See Polysyludic 

DUMOUB. 

habilitate makes habilitablr ; see 

-ABI.E 1. 

habit, v. p has •ilrd ; see -T , -tt-. 
habitude. In some of its obsolete 
lenses (relation lo, intimacy or 
familiarity) the word was not ex¬ 
changeable with habit. But in the 
senses that have survived it is diffl- 
enlt to find or frame a sentence in 
whioh hat/it would not do as well or 
better, the only difference being 
a slight flavour of arctmiem attach¬ 
ing to habitude. The following 
examples from the OEI) ore chosen 
as those In which, more than in the 
rest, koifl may be thought inferior 
to habitude ; In the new land the 
/etiers of habitude fall off./All the 
gnat habiludti of even/ tperiee of 
antmah how repeatedly been proved 
hi he independent of imitation./They 
eon be learned only by habitude & 
oomterealion. The sense constitution 
or temperament, though not called 
obsolete in the OKI), is so rare us to 
be negligible, A habitude may fairly 
be dossed as a SunsarLiious wonn. 
habitut. See Kbencu words. 
hackneyed. So spelt. 

HACKNEYED PHRASES. When 
Punch set down a heading that 
might be. A very likely bus been, 
the title of a whole book, ‘ Advice 
to those about to marry A boiled 
down the whole contents into a 
single word, A that a surprise, the 
thinker of the happy thought de¬ 
served congratulations for a week ; 
be hardly deaerved immortality, but 
be has—anonymously, indeed—got 
It t a large percentage of the great 
British people cannot think of the 
dlatussive • don’t ’ without remem¬ 
bering, A, alas I reminding others, 
Of him. There are thousands to 
whose minds the cat cannot effect 
an entrance unaccompanied by 
* harmless necessary *; nay, In the 
a bse n ce of the eat, ’ ha rm l r m * still 


brings 1 necessary ’ in its train ; A 
all would be well if tbe thing stopped 
at tbe mind, but it issues by way of 
the tongue, which is bad, or of the 
pen, which is worse. King David 
must surely writhe os often as he 
hears it told in Sbeol what is the 
latest insignificance that may not be 
told in Gath. How many a time 
has Galileo longed to recant tbe 
recanting of his recantation, as * e 
: pur si muovc 1 was once more 
applied or misapplied 1 And tbe 
witty gentlcmun who equipped 
coincidence with her long arm nos 
doubtless suffered even in this lifc 
at seeing thuL arm so mercilessly 
overworked. 

Tht hackneyed phrases are counted 
by the hundred, A I huso registered 
below are a mere selection. Each 
of them comes to cac-li of us nt some 
moment m life with, fur him, the 
freshness of novelty upon it I on 
that occasion it is a delight, A the 
wish to pass on that delight la 
amiublc \ but we forget that of any 
hundred persons for whom we 
attempt tliis good office, though 
there may be one to whom our 
phrase is new A bright, it is a stale 
offeree to the ninety A nine. 

The purpose with which thebe 
phrases are introduced 1s for the 
most part that of giving a fillip to 
a passage that might be humdrum 
without them j they do serve this 

n rpose with some readers - the 
s discerning—, though with the 
other kind they more effectually 
disserve It; but their true use 
when they come into the writer’s 
mind is as danger-signals ; he should 
take warning that when they sug¬ 
gest themselves it is because what 
he Is writing is bad stuff, or it would 
not need such help ; let him tee to 
the substance of bis cake Instead of 
decorating with sugarplums. Id 
considering the following selection, 
the reader will bear In mind that he 
A alt of us heve our likes A our 
dislike* in this kind ; he may find 
pet phrases of Us own in the list, 
or miss Us pet abominations; be 
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should not on that account decline 
to accept a caution against the 
danger of the hackneyed phrase. 
Suffer a sea ctuuige./Sieep the sleep 
of the juet./The cups that cheer but 
not inebriatc./Conspicuous by his 
absence./The feast of reason./Thc 
flow of soul./A chartered libertine./ 
A consummation devoutly to be 
wished./All that was mortal of 

-./Which would be laughable if 

it were not tragic./But that is 
another story./liad few equals A no 
■uperior./But it was not to be./ 
Come Into one's WfcJHa the de¬ 
fects of bis qualitiea./Leave severely 
alone./Take in each other's wash- 
Ing./In her great sorrow./Metal 
more attractive./Uore sinned against 
than sinning./There is balm in 
Cilead./Fit audience though few./ 
My prophetic soul !/The scenes he 
loved so well./A work of supercroga- 
tionj/Tbe irony of fate./The pity of 
It 1/Tbe psychological momcot./ 
Curses not loud but dcep./More in 
sorrow than in anger./Heir of ail 
the ages./There's the rub./Tbe 
curate's cgg./To be or not to be./ 
Hinc illae lacrimac./Filthy lucre./ 
The outer man./The inner man./ 

Of the- persuasion./Too funny 

for wonla./Oct no forrader./Afy 
better half./Eagle eyc./Young hope- 
ful./Seriously Incline./Snapper-up of 
unconslderca triflcs./Thc logic of 
facts, events./The tender mercies 
of./Olive bronches./Pity 'tis, 'tis 
trtie./Havc one's quiver full./In 
durauce vile./At the parting of the 
ways./Not wisely, but too well. 

had. 1. had)(liad have. There are 
two dangers—that of writing And... 
Awe where had is required, A that 
of writing had where had . . . Awe 
is required. The first has proved 
fatal in ‘ Had the have done ilfor the 
Catholic Church, the tomid doubtless 
have been canon lied at St Angela '; 
A In ' Had 1 Awe been in England 
on Monday, 1 tkould certainly Awe 
been present at the firtt performance 
This is not uncommon, but Is no 
better than an illiterate blunder, A 

tan 


easily shown to be absurd. Had 
the, had 1 , are the inverted equiva¬ 
lents of if the had, if 1 had ; no-one 
would defend if the had have done. 
nor if 1 had heme been, A it follows 
that Had the done. Had / been, 
are the oidy correct inverted con¬ 
ditionals. 

The other wrong form is seen in 
' The country findt ittelf faced with 
or rears of legislation which for ill 
peace A comfort hud far better been 
spread aver lAr preinous yean'. It 
ought to be had far better have been 
spread ; but the demonstration Is 
not here so simple. At tile first 
blush one says : This had is the 
subjunctive equivalent of the modern 
uould have, as in If the bowl had been 
stronger Mu tale hud been longer t 
i.e., And far better been tpread is 
equivalent to would far belter have 
been tpread. Unluckily, this would 
involve the consequence that You 
had Jar belter done what I told you 
must be legitimate, whereas wc all 
know that Von had far belter have 
done is necessary. Thcsolutianoftbe 
mystery lies in the peculiar nature 
of the phraic had belter. You And 
better do it; It bod better be done ; 
You had better have done it; It had 
better have been done; it will be 
granted at once that these are cor¬ 
rect, A that have cannot be omitted 
in the last two; but why f Because 
the word had In this phrase is not 
the mere auxiliary of mood or tense, 
but a true verb meaning find ; Vou 
had better do it-Vou would find to- 
do-it better: Vou had better have 
done it — You would find to-have- 
done-tt better. The sense Is a little 
strained with transfer to passives 
(It And belter have been done- It 
would find to-bave-been-done bet¬ 
ter). since It Is In strictness the 
doer, A not the doing, that would 
find the result better; but tbs 
transition is cased by such forms as 
Vow And better Awe never been chosen, 
A it must be remembered that In the 
evolution of an Idiom the precise 
force of all the words concerned Is 
seldom present to those who are 
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evolving it. To Ktiun to the amort 
sentence, those arrears woakl find 
to - have > been • spread - over- the- pre- 
vlous-years far better. I.e. would 
have been in a better state if they 
had been so spread. This reminds 
us that there is another possible 
way of arriving at the same sense : 
The arrears would have been brUer if 
they hail been if read is compressible 
into The arrears hail been better 
Iprcad; better then agrees with 
arrears, not with to-htwt-been-rpread ; 
but that the writer did nut mean 
to take thnt way is proved by the 
impossible order • luul belter been ’ 
instead of • had bean belter ’ (at., in 
Othello, Thou hait.il been better have 
been bom a dug) ; la- has perhaps 
combined the two possible forms, 
one idiomatic, It the other ut least 
grammatical, into a thiol that is 
neither idiomatic, grammatical, nor 
possible. Another example like the 
‘ arrears ’ one is : The object of hit 
rcsitlancc wot to force Great Britain 
to expend men tb material ill dealing 
with him which had butter been 
utilized elsewhere. 

2. Uart in parallel inverted clauses. 
Had IT* dsetred twenty-seven amend¬ 
ments. got scorn accepted , dr men tn 
anticipation of favourable decitiont 
in the other twenty, ami, toe should 
thin* ... To write Wad toe dented 
A were in anticipation is wrong (sou 
Eu-iws 0); to write Had toe dr- 
sired *6 were toe in anticipation, 
though legitimate, is not only 
heavily formal, but also slightly 
misleading, because it suggests two 
separate conditions whereas there is 
OMjr a. single oom pound one. This 
oommon diffloully is best met by 
svoiding the inversion when there 
art paralM clnitsst; write here If toe 
had doited A were in a nticip a t i o n. 

basin-, ham-, bon-. See a, a. 

h Ians nou bags, h(a)emorrhol4s. 
Best spelt hem., esc a, a ; the -rrk- 
should be observed. 

haglarchy, hogfelatry,, Ac., have 
hard g; see Game a. 

■ufl. vb. U-fcllow mM-met la naw 


chiefly used as an adj., A should be, 
in that use, haU-Jellow-wclI-mct. 

hair. Hair ihirt, having the accent 
on shirt, should not be hyphened ; 
tee Hyphkns. 

half. 1. A font A a li-XOne A a h. 
feet. In all such mixed statements 
of integers A fractions (7J mill., 
a3 dux.. 27 j lb., Ac.), the older It 
better form of speech is the first— 
a foot tb a h., troen millions A a 
quarter, Ac. In writing A printing, 
the obvious convenience of the 
second form, with figures instead of 
words. A all figures naturally placed 
together, hus mode it almost uni¬ 
versal. It is a pity that speech 
should have followed suit; the 
H ft of writing should be translated 
in reading uloud into afoot cfc a half ; 
A wIkio, as in literary contexts, 
words A not figures urc to lie used, 
the oldfasliiouod wen million* eh a 
quarter should not lie changed into 
tile seven <h a quarter Millions that is 
only due to figure-writing. But 
perhaps the cause is Blrcady lost ; 
we certainly cannot suy a Kmc A 
a half as large instead of one <fi a halt 
times. For sing, or pi. after one A 
a half, use pi. noun A sing. vb. 

8. if. as much again is s phrase 
liable to misunderstanding or mis¬ 
use. Ths train farce in France were 
raised this year 25%, d> have again 
been increased by half as much again. 
That should mean by a further 
874%, making altogether B2J% ; 
the render is justified, though 
possibly mistaken, in suspecting 
that 12 | (half os much, not naif as 
much again) was meant, making 
altogether 87J% instead of 62J. 
The phrase is better avoided in 
favour of explicit figures when such 
doubts oan arise. 

8. Half-world - demi-monde. See 
Caujctsks. The endlcee intrigues 
of the • half-world 

A Better half — wife. See Hack- 

SSVC.D PSOASES. 

6. Hatf-wccUy, -yearly, 4c. For 
tb* superiority of these to bisseehlg, 
bi-annual, Ac., see Bi.. 
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ft. Halfpennyworth is best spelt A 
pronounced ha'p'orth, ha'patb. 

7. II. of it is, It. of them are , rollers. 
See Numbeb. 

ft. For half-breed, ho;/-co»fe, see 

MULATTO 1 4. 

hallelujah, halleluiah, alleluia. 

* Now more commonly written us in 
the A.V, ot the O.T. hallelujah’— 
QED. The mbpranuneuiliaa -loolya 
should he avoided, 
halliard. See nn.YAlin. 
hallmark. For synunymy sec sign. 
halloo Ac. The multiplicity ot 
forma is bewildering ; there urc a 
round down ut the least— hullo, 
halloa, halloo, hello, hillo, kitloa, 
holla, holler, hallo, holloa, hollow, 
hullo, llclln umy pcrtuips he put 
aside ns American, hillo A hilioa as 
archaic, A hallow a» confutable with 
anotlicr word. Then, with inter¬ 
jection, noun, A verb, to provide 
for, the best ictcetion A arrange- 
mentfrum the rcnuiindcr is perhaps: 
Hullo for llic interjection A for the 
noun us the inline of the interjec¬ 
tion | halloo fur the noun as the 
name of a slioul, A for the verb in 
dignified contexts ; hollo (with past 
holla'Jl for the verb in colloquial 
contexts. >Vc thus gr-t -.—llullo! 
it that you 1; lie Mopped short will, 
a llullo ; The minstrel heard Ike far 
halloo ; Do not holloo until you are 
out of the wood [ lie holla'd oul 
something that l could not catch. The 
forms Judlo(a), holler, Sc hollo(a), 
would thus be got rid of us well as 
hello, h.Uo(a), A hollow, 
halm. See haulm. 
halo. PI. -oes, see -ofapt I ; adj. 
halo'd, see -ed Sc ’n. 
halyard, halliard, haulyard. The 
first spelling is best, not on etymo¬ 
logical grounds, but as established 
by usage. It is true that the original 
form is hallier or kalyrr — thing one 
hales with. A that -yard is no better 
than a popular-etymology corrup¬ 
tion ; but tilting against established 
perveraious (ef. amuck, A see Di¬ 
dacticism) is vanity in more than 
one sense. 


himtfringtd, hamstrung. Set tbe 

dMCUJUIOll of FORECAST^XD). With 
A., no doubt of the right form if 
possible ; in to hnmstring, *tiring is 
Dot the verb string ; wc do Dot 
string the hum. bul do something 
to the trillion culled the himuctring ; 
the verb, that is, is iionic not from 
the two words ham A string, but 
from the noun hamstring ; it must 
therefore make hamstringed, Ui> 
tM/xsiring vb, wlrm* the notion that 
firing if verbal is not quite so 
obviously wrong, the OLD fays 
• The (uist tense & |>.p. ought to be 
Imosiringed. but Ur.vstruug is also 
found ’ ; the tame fur hamstringed 
is ft ill clearer. 

hand. 1 . Hand *f gfow)(h. in glove. 
Ib.th forms arc mtnnion ; the OKI) 
describes the second on ‘later*, A 
h. tt- ghme give* bc*t the original 
notion, fw famiiinr us u man's h, A. 

f lovc nrr. wlulc h. in flute suggests, 

y confusion with h. in h. (which is 
l>crbn|>i responsible for the i«). that 
the h. A the glove tx'lnii* to different 
persons. U. d* gfavc is therefore 
perhaps better. 

2. At close h. Those echo follow the 
intricacies of Herman internal pnliry 
at close h. are able to . . . seems lo 
be a mixture of close at h. A at close 
quarters. 

S. Cel the better h. if the Imperial 
troops go! the better h.. the foreigners 
would hr i n/arg rea/rr danger si mi lurly 
mixes get the better of with gel the 
upper h. 

4, Handful makes -Is; see »ru l. 
handicap toukes -pped Ac.; fee 

•F*» *fP-i 

handsel, hansel. The OED gives 
precedence to the lirst; A. makes 
-lied Ac., see -ll-, -l-. 
handy. For h. man see Sobbiqueib. 
hang. Past A p.p. hanged of the 
capital punishment A in tbe Impre- 
cation ; otherwise Aung, 
hangar. The aeroplane shed k so 
spelt, <k pronounced -ngg-. 
HANOING-UF. The indicating of 
your grammatical subject A leaving 
it to hang up A await your ret am. 
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from an excursion is not common 
In modem writing ; it belongs rather 
to the old days or the formal period. 
When a journalist of today does try 
his hand at it, he is apt, being a 
novice in the period style, to overdo 
things ; the subject A verb are here 
italicized far tnc reader’s assist¬ 
ance i— 1 A stockbroker friend of the 
Z —a A of the Y—s, & then Lord 
Z— himself, passed through the box 
before the interest of the audience, 
which had languished as Lady Z— 
resumed her place at the Solicitors' 
table, A " Ilubs in her denture 
grey hat. with the bright cherries, 
1 her deep white fichu, struggled 
through the crowd from the body 
of the Court in answer to the call of 
“Miss Z— X— muted.' 

haply. See W*SDOUa STneer. 

happening!!). As all those whose 
reading days go back to the last 
oentury arc probably aware, it is 
only in the last ten years or so that 
the word has set up for itself—i.e., 
has passed from n mere verbal noun 
that anyone could make for the 
occasion if he chose, but very few 
did choose, into a current noun 
requiring a separate entry in the 
dictionaries. To younger renders, 
who do not know how well we got 
on without ' happenings ' till about 
1008, this may be (such is its vogue 
nowadays) a surprise. It uiVoaut- 
void, which has had a startlingly 
rapid success, A which many of us 
hope to see wither awsy as quickly 
as it has grown. There is nothing 
to be said against it on the score of 
correct ness ; but it is a child of art 
A not of nature; may it prove 
sickly, A die young I It comes to 
us not from living speech, but from 
books ; the writers bsve invented 
it, how far in Saxo.hibu (tvent is the 
English for it), A how fsr in Novel- 
ty-huktiho, is unoertaln. We can¬ 
not help laughing to see that, while 
the plain Englishman is content that 
entail should happen, the Saxonlst 
on one side requires that there 
should be happenings, A the anti- 


Saxonist on the other that things 
should fcenluaU. The purpose of 
the long string of quotations ap¬ 
pended is to suggest that the use of 
the word (still not common in talk) 
it an unworthy literary or journal¬ 
istic affectation;—The coal happen¬ 
ings of the I ait Jan hour! are noi 
aithout their significance./There tool. 
first oj all, one hule happening which 
l think began the new life,/The even¬ 
ing newspapers tarn their backs A 
slop their ears upon the incessant 
march A clang of happenings./Mr 
H'illiam Moore (who has up to now 
played singularly little part in recent 
happenings) said . . ./So clear A 
vivid are his descriptions that wc can 
almost see the happenings as he relates 
them./The silence from Tripoli con¬ 
tinues, but we may be thankful that 
another day has passed without any 
serious happening elsewhere./There 
have been fears expressed of terrible 
happenings to crowded liners./Clearly 
there is strong resentment in the 
electorate al recent happenings./In 
hit well written summary of happen¬ 
ings in the art world for the past year 
hfr . . ./From 100H onwards toe have 
lived in a chronic anxiety about the 
next happening. 

hara-kiri. Pronounce -klTl. 

harass. So spelt; cf. embarrass. 

harassedly. A bad form; see 

-EDLV. 

harbour. See pout. 

hardly. 1. llardlyfihard. 2. Hard¬ 
ly - . . than. 8. W'ithou! h., no — 
hardly. 

1. HardlyHhard. Except In the 
sense scarcely, the idiomatic adverb 
of hard is hard, not hardly : ‘ We 
worked bard, lodged hard, A fared 
bard '—DeKoe. It is true that In 
special cases hardly msy or must be 
substituted, as in Whuf is made is 
slowly, hardly, A honestly earned — 
Macaulay ; if Macaulay bad not 
wanted a match for his two other 
adverbs in -ip, be would doubtlcM 
have written hard ; but there is now 
a tendency, among thooe who are 
not oonTersant enough with gram- 
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mar to know whether they may 
vesture to print what they would 
certainly lay, to amend hard into 

hardly A make the tatter the normal 
wording; ace Enidiovatic -ly. 
It ia even more adviaable with hard 
than with other auch adverbs to 
avoid the -ly alternative, since, as 
the following quotations show, a 
misunderstood hardly will reverse 
tire sense :— b'or attendance on the 
workhouse he receives £105 a year, 
ahlch, under the circumstances, is 
hardly earned./It must be remembered 
that Switzerland is not a rich country, 
dr that she is hardly hit by the tear./ 
Upon Saturday the 2SUl there was 
another fluctuation of the line in this 
hardly contested & essential point./ 
The history, methods, <f- hardly won 
sueeess of the anti-submarine cam¬ 
paign. 

2. Hardly.,. than. This, & scarcely 
... than, arc among the corruptions 
for which Analocy it responsible ; 
hardly . . . when means the same as 
no sooner . .. fAan, le the than that 
Eta no sooner ousts the irhrn that 
8ts hardly. The OED marks the 
phrases (under than) with the f of 
condemnation; but the mistake is so 
obvious that it should not need 
pointing out; it is, however, sur¬ 
prisingly common -.—The crocuses 
had hardly come into bloom in the 
London parks than they were swooped 
upon by London children./Hardly 
was the Manse ealienl obliterated, at 
euch an expense to the enemy, than 
(he Amiens salient followed./Hardly 
has Midsummer passed than munici¬ 
pal rulers all over the country have la 
face the task at choosing new mayors./ 
Scarcely had they arriccd at their 
quarters on Ruhteben racecourse than 
their relations came to visit them. 

8. For teilAoui hardly, tee without 
4. Equally bad is no — A., as in 
There is iso industry h. which cannot 
be regarded as a key industry. Then 
is h. any is the English. 

ham,-am,-Mm,-lm. The estab¬ 
lished spelling A pronunciation are 
harem, Ut'em; haram, harrasn, are 


antiquated ; hareem A Aarim, pro¬ 
nounced hort'm, may still fairly be 
called Didacticisms. 
harloot. Pronounce -ltd. 
harmattan. Sec »mn, n. 
harmony)(meiody. When I he words 
are used not in the general sense, 
which either can licur, of musical 
sound, but os the numri of distinct 
elements in musir. A. mentis ‘the 
combination of simultaneous notes 
so ns to form chords'—OED, A m. 
"a series of single notes arranged 
in musically expressive succession * 
—OKI). 

harness. Him that pallrlA on his h. 
is n Misquotation. 
harquebus, arquebus. The Ol'.D 
gives preiTiirncc to the A- form. 
The word Is the enme as hackbut 
(-honk-gun), rumiptrd in passing 
through Italian by confusion with 
Latin arcus bow. 

harry. Fiiriiillcxioniscc Vuns in 

-IK, -Y, Wit, 0. 

hart, stag, buck, hind, doe. The 
following extracts from OED de¬ 
finitions will make the distinctions 
dear :— 

Hart—The male nf the deer. esp. 
of the red deer: a stag; spec, a male 
deer after Its firth year. 

Stag—The male of a deer. cap. of 
the red deer ; spre. a hart or male 
deer of the fifth year. 

Buck—The lic-goat. obs. . , . The 
male of the fallow-deer. (In early 
use perh. the male of any kind of 
deer.).. . The mule of certain other 
animals resembling deer or goats, as 
the reindeer, chamois, la S. Africa 
(after Du. boJr) any animal of the 
antelope kind. Also, the male of 
the hare A the rabbit. 

Hind—The female of the deer. esp. 
of the red deer ; spec, a female deer 
in A after its third year. 

Doe—The female of the fallow 
deer ; applied also to the female of 
allied animals, as the reindeer . . . 
The female of the bare or rabbit, 
hashish, -M*h. The OED gives 
precedence to the first spelling, with 
the stress on the first syllable. 
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hasten. The 1 should not be sound¬ 
ed ; see Pronunciation, Silent t. 
hate, v., mokes hataUe ; see Mute e. 
Mu|lm, haunch, haunt. The OED 
gives precedence in all to the -aw- 
over the -ah- sound, & in the lint 
to the spelling haulm. 
hautboy, oboe. Pronounce hO'boi, 
6'l>oi ; oboe is now the ubuoI form, 
hauteur. See Krencu words. 
Havana. So spelt, 
have. 1. No legislation ever has 
or ever will alTecl their conduct. Kor 
this common mistake see Ki.i.ipsim. 
2. Some Liberal* would have pre¬ 
ferred to have wound up Ihr Session 
before rising. For this mistake see 
PnarncT infinitive 2. 

8. for if the Turks luid reason to 
believe that they Were m,dilating the 
forcible seixure of Tripoli, il tens linl 
lo be expected that fact lilies for ex¬ 
tending Italian influence would 
readily have been accorded. Would 
hope been, ns often huppens, is wrong¬ 
ly substituted for would be. 

4. What would have Ilrucnnyflrtd 
thought t We need only substitute 
he for Deaennsfleld to see that the 
right place fur the subject in tliia 
ty^e of question is between would 

5. For does not have Ac. instead of 
bos not Ac., see no 2. 

haven. See port. 
havoc, v.. makes -eking. -eked. 
hay. 1. Look for a needle (u a bottle 
of h. This is the correct form of 
U>e phrase, bottle being a different 
word from the familiar one, A 
meaning truss ; but having become 
unintelligible it is usually changed 
Into bundle. 

2. //ay feverXhm/.frver. The Grst 
Is better ; see Hypukns. 


HAZINESS. What is meant by this 
Is n writer’s failure to make a clear 
line between different members of 
a sentence or clause, so that they 
run Into one another ; If he does 
not know the enact content of what 
be baa set down or is about to act 
down, the word or words that he Is 
BOW writing will naturally not fit 


without overlapping, or a gap will 
be left between them. This sounda 
ao obvious that it may seem hardly 
worth while to devote an article to 
tlie matter A llnd a heading for it i 
but even the more flagrant trans¬ 
gressions of the principle are so 
numerous as to muke it plain that 
s warning is called for. Those more 
flagrant transgressions are illus¬ 
trated flrst. 

The effect of the tax is not likely to 
be product !te of much real damage 
(overlapping ; part of be productive 
of has been outirinatrd in effect; 
mnit rilher the effect of or productive 
of)./ft is a pity that an account of 
American activities in aircraft pro¬ 
duction cannot pel be described (over- 
Inpping; account is contained in 
described j oinit on account of, or 
change described to given)./A full 
account if this explosion cb how it 
was brought about teas narrated in 
LAND * If A TEH of April II Ih 
(like Ihe hint, but not quite so 
indefensible).,'77ir need of some effort, 
a joint effort if possible, is an urgent 
necessity for all the interests con¬ 
cerned (tired A necessity overlap)./ 
A taste for arboriculture has always 
attracted a wealthy <f cultured class 
(taste A attracted overlap).//! has not 
come up to the expectations which 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz de van 
Iloltzendorff himself had so con¬ 
fidently predicted (they predicted 
results, only cherished or encouraged 
ex-pec tat ions).//I is almost incom¬ 
prehensible to believe at present that 
such works as his Five Orchestral 
Dicers can ner undergo such a total 
change of character as to ... (to 
believe is part of the content of 
incomprehensible)./They heme etc- 
counted for three times as many 
enemy casualties as they themselves 
have suffered (cause enemy casual¬ 
ties ; account tor encmiea )./The 
welfare of Ike poor d- needy was a 
duly that deoobed especially on those 
who had a seal in that House (gap j 
it is not the welfare, but the securing 
of the welfare, that is a duty)./TAe 
Tories are not yet reconciled to the 



toss of power d- privilege of ahieh they 
were deprived by the tail Henna! 
Election (Ion Sc deprived overlap ; 
that power d privilege ii not the 
antecedent of which is proved by the 
absence of the before powrr)./The 
rather heavy expense of founding it 
could have been more usefully spent 
in other ways (spend money ; incur 
expensel... hitherto the only way of 
tackling the evil was by means of pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation from certain 
places (way & means overlap ; the 
only way of tackling wus to pro¬ 
hibit ; it could only be tackled by 
means of)*/! b'ith the one exception of 
Sir Alfred Lyull, who choi uers praise 
With somewhat tentative criticism, all 
these tributes are naturally athgistie 
(gap: Sir Alfred is not a tribute). 

Certain words uceni to lend them¬ 
selves especially to tliis sort of holi¬ 
ness, as SCO (II is five years ago since 
1 saw him ) ; bkasom with because 
(The only reason his wages have not 
been higher is became i.c, that—the 
profits of the industry have been 
miserably low), or with due (The 
reasons of his success were due not 
only to ...); the illogical Too (We 
need not attach too much importance 

to . . ,) : PnEPERAHLC with TOW (the 

former alternative being, in our vine, 
on roery ground the more preferable ); 
but with superfluous nrgativrs 
(Who knows but what this memorial 
exhibition may not prove Me starting 
point T ); that conj. with questions 
or oommands (Crises arise so rapidly 
in these days that who can say what 
a few years may bring forth I/Your 
correspondent suggests that if we lend 
money iet us send if to .. .); «ehain 
with continue (And yet through it aU 
1 continue to remain cheerful); Seeji 
with appear (These conclusions, it 
seems to me, appear to be reached 
naturally). 

Additional examples will be found 
under the words referred to by being 
printed in small capitals. 

bo. In spite of the frequency with 
which we all dalm, by quoting The 
Jackdaw of Rheims, to know the 


mar of he & Aim, an illegitimate 
occasionally appears even in 
less colloquial placing! than ‘ That's 
him ’; Urns: It might have been 
him d- no! President Wilson who said 
the other day that . . . The tendency 
to use he where Ann ia required is, 
however, much commoner in print. 
The mistake occurs when tile pro¬ 
noun ia tu stand in Mime out-uf-Uie- 
wny or cmpliulie position ; it looks 
as if writers, pulled up fur a moment 
bv the unusual, hastily mattered to 
tficmaclvrs * ltegardleKM o( grammar, 
they all cried " Thai 's him I" 4 
thanked fiod they had renu mbered 
to put' he • -.—The belt mill be ohvoyt 
rung by lie leAo has the lougr.it purse 
<fc the strongest arm./Thc distinction 
between the man who giws tcilA con- 
vidian d- lie nAo is simply buying a 
title./And the severance then mas 
followed four years later by the crea¬ 
tion of yet another Secretary of Slate, 
ds he for India./One of its mast 
notable achieiemenls was the oirtuo] 
• warning off' Newmarket Heath, 
though not in so many words, of a 
Prince of Wales, he u-Ao teas after¬ 
wards George the Fourth./The charac¬ 
ter of HumorcM is of an intrinsic 
greatnete it completeness, which en¬ 
ables the spectator, even he udlo is 
most repelled by the results of Bis¬ 
marck's appearance in the world, 
to ... 

bandmaster, headmistress, hand- 
quartan. Write each ns a single un¬ 
hyphened word, the accent being on 
the second element; see HvriiKNJ, 
p. S«b, and cf. topaawyer (tot). 
hasp. There air heaps more to soy, 
but 1 must not tax your spate further. 
Are, or is I see Numbkb. 
hearths. For pronunciation see 
TH 4 OH. 

baava. Past 4 p.p. heaved or hone. 
Hebe. See Sobbiuuetb. 
bebralsm, betralst, babraln, are the 
usual forms, not Hebrewism 4e. 
Hebrew, Israelite, Jew, A c cnH s. 
Persons to whom all these words are 
applicable are thought of by the 
modern ttwgn«>”n«ii ns Jexss ; if be 
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un in speech one of the other words 
Instead of Jets, it is for some reason, 
known or possibly unknown to 
himself. He may be deliberately 
avoiding Jem for whichever of the 
others he first thinks of, A that 
either at the bidding of Elegant 
variation or Novei.ty-iiuntino or 
facetlousness, or for the better rea¬ 
son that Jem has certain traditional 
implications (at usury. anti-Chris¬ 
tianity) that are unsuited to the 
context. Or on the other liund he 
may be not avoiding Jew , but 
choosing one ruther than another 
of the alternatives for itself: Hebrew 
suggests the pastoral A patriarchal, 
or again the possession of a language 
A a literal urc ; Israelite. the Cliuacn 
People A the theocracy. A him in 
whom was no guile : .‘ienutr, the 
failure of most modern nations to 
assimilate their Jews. The fact 
remains that Jew is the current 
word, A that if wr mean to sub¬ 
stitute another for it, it is well to 
know why wc do so. A remark or 
two of the Dial) bearing on the 
distinctions may Ixr added (On 
Hebrew) ' Historically, the term is 
usually applied to the early Israel¬ 
ites ; in modern use it avoids the 
religious A other associations often 
attaching to Jew ’ ; (on Jar) * Ap¬ 
plied comparatively rarely to the 
ancient nation before the Exile, but 
the commonest name for contem¬ 
porary or modem representatives of 
the race ; almost always connoting 
their religion A oilier characteristics 
which distinguish tliem from the 
people among whom they live, & 
thus often opposed to Christian, A 
(esp. in early use) expressing a more 
or leu opprobrious sense \ 

hecatomb. Pronounce -6m. 

hectic. For a k. moment. M. Cout 
teas taken up by some of our h. papers, 
dt then dropped because he aid not 
do what he never professed to do./ 
They bane got pretty well used to the 
h. undulations of the mark. The 
sudden blossoming of h. into a 
Voocs-wosd, meaning excited, rap¬ 


turous, intense, impassioned, wild, 
uncontrolled, A the like, is very 
singular. The OED (1801) shows 
hardly a trace of it, A explains its 
one quotation of the kind (' vehe¬ 
ment A h. feeling ’) as an allusion 
to the h. flush—no doubt rightly. 
Now s h. flush is one that is ac¬ 
counted for not, like other flushes, 
by exceptional A temporary vigour 
or emotion, but by the habit (Greek 
if,i) of body culled consumption. 
The nearest parallel to this queer 
development seems to be the use of 
ciikonic for severe, the only differ¬ 
ence hung that while that is con¬ 
fined to the entirely uneducated 
this has bud the luck to capture the 
journalists. 

hecto-. See centi-. 

hedonist, Cyrenalc, epicurean, utili¬ 
tarian. The first (literally, adherent 
of pleasure) is a general name for the 
follower of any pliilosaphy, or any 
system of ethics, in wluch the end 
or the summurn bonum or highest 
good is stated us (in whatever sense) 
pleasure. 

The Cyrenalc (i .e. follower of Aria- 
tippus of Cyrcnc) is the hedonist in 
its natural acceptation—the plea¬ 
sure-seeker who only differs from the 
ordinary voluptuary by being aware, 
as a philosopher, that the mental 
A mural pleasures ore pleasanter 
than those of the body. 

The epicurean (or follower of Epi¬ 
curus), bad os his popular reputa¬ 
tion is. rises above the Cyrenaio by 
identifying pleasure, which remains 
nominally his summurn bonum, with 
the practice of virtue. 

The utilitarian, by a still more 
surprising development, while he 
remains faithful to pleasure, under¬ 
stands by it not his own, but that of 
mankind—the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. 

It will be seen that the hedonist 
umbrella is a broad one, covering 
very different persons. Both the 
epicurean A the utilitarian have 
suffered some wrong in popular 
usage ; it has been generally Ignored 
that for Epicurus pleasure consisted 


in the practice of virtue, A the 
utilitarian is unjustly supposed (on 
the foolish ground that what is use¬ 
ful is not beautiful A that beauty 
is of no use) to rate the steamroller 
higher than Paradise Lost. It may 
be worth While to quote the OEDs 
statement of * the distinctive doc¬ 
trines of Epicurus;—l. That the 
highest good is pleasure, which he 
identified with the practice of virtue. 
2. That the gods do not concern 
themselves ut all with men's affairs. 
8. That the external world resulted 
from a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms'. 

hegemony. The pronunciation 
hcge'monl is recommended; see 
Greek g. 

hoglra. Pronounce M'jlra (not 
& »), hijra u Didacticism 

hair. 1. For h. of alt the ages see 
Hackneyed phrases. 

2. //. apparerUHh. presumptive. 
These phrases ore often used, when 
there is no occasion for either A heir 
alone would sullkce, merely because 
they sound imposing A seem to 
imply familiarity with legal terms. 
And those who use them for such 
reasons sometimes give themselves 
Away os either supposing them to be 
equivalent or not knowing which is 
which. Thus : Uy the tragedy of the 
death of the Crown Prince Itudolph in 
1689 the Archduke Ferdinand became 
the Heir Apparent to the throne. 
Rudolph, it is true, was heir appar¬ 
ent ; but by bis death no-one could 
become h. a. except his child or 
younger brother (whereas Ferdinand 
was his cousin), since the Emperor 
might yet conceivably have a son 
who would displace anyone else. 
An b. a. is one whose title is Inde¬ 
feasible by any possible birth ; an 
h. p. is one who wifi lose his position 
if an b. a. is born. Mistakes are no 
doubt due to the double sense of the 
word apparent. Its old sense, re¬ 
tained in h. a., A still possible 
elsewhere In literary use, but avoided 
for fear of confusion with the other 
A prevailing sense, is manifest or 


unquestionable. But the current 
sense is almost the same as that of 
teeming, though with slightly Jew 
implication that the appearance A 
the reality are different; apparent 
in this sense means much the same 
ns presumptive, but in the other 
something very different; hence the 
error. 

heliotrope. Pronounce H5-. 
helix. I 1 !, helices, pronounce s ii. 
hellebore. Pronounce bP'lIbur. 
Hellene, Hellenic. The function of 
these words in English, beside Greek, 
is not easy to drlhtc : hut tl>c use of 
them is certainly mmasing. They 
were formerly scholars’ words, little 
used except by hislurians, A by 
persons concerned not so much with 
Creeks In themselves as with the 
effects of Greek culture on the 
development of eivjlisutjon In the 
world. With the modern rpreud of 
education, the words have been 
popuiurired in such connexions : at 
the iudic time the national aspira¬ 
tions of Creek irredentists have 
called newspaper attention to pan- 
Hellenism A to the name by which 
the Creeks A their king coll them- 
| selves ; so that the proportion of 
1 i>cuplc to whom Greek meuni some¬ 
thing, A Hellene A Hellenic nothing, 
is smaller than it was. Neverthe¬ 
less, Greek remains the English 
word, ioto whose place the Creek 
words should not be thrust without 
special justification. 

hello. See liALi.oo. 
helmet makes -rfrd; sec -T-, -TT-. 
help, n. For lutly h., sec (. t steel- 
jhMh. 

help, v. Than , A as, one can help. 
Don't sneeze more than you can help. 
Sneeze a* tittle as you can 4., are 
perhaps to be claAscd as Sturdy 
iNDEFENAini.Lf*. Those who refrain 
from the indefensible however sturdy 
it may be have no difficulty in cor¬ 
recting : Don't sneeze more than you 
must, Sneeze as tittle as you can or 
may. Out of Don't sneeze if you can 
help it is iJJogically developed Don't 
sneeze more than you can help, whidj 
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would be logical, though not attrac¬ 
tive, if cannol were written for con. 
And out of Don't sneeze more than 
you can help by a further blunder 
cornea A'nccw at litlle at you can 
help ; a further blunder, because 
there is not a mere omission of a 
negative—•* you cannol help ’ doe« 
not mend the matter—, but a failure 
to see that can without help i« 
exactly what i» wanted : the full 
form would lie Sneeze at Utile as you 
can sneeze UUIe, not at you either ran, 
or cannot, keep from sneezing. The 
OE1), which stigmatize* the idiom 
as ‘ erroneous ’, quotes Newman for 
it:—Your name shall ucrur again at 
little at I can help, in the courte of 
these pages (where at little as may he 
would have done, or, more clumsily. 
If the 1 is wanted, us litlle at / can 
let ill 

holpmate)(hslpmeet. The OED’s 
remark on the latter is :—A Com- 

S und absurdly formed by taking 
e two words help meet in Gen. ii. 
18 , 20 (• an help meet for him’, i.e. 
a help suitable for him) us one word. 

bam*. See haem-, UAcuoaauAdE, 

A*. a. 

hemiplegia. For pronunciation see 
Gansu u. 

hemistich. Pronounce -k. 
hempen. See -sw adjuctito. 
henoecasyliable, hendladys, hspb- 
themlnieraL See Technical tkbun. 
her. t. Case. For questions of her 
A the, see ana, A ef. ue. 

2. For questions of Aer A here (c.g. 
Her it hit lasts differ), see Absolute 

FOSSKSStVES. 

8. For Aer A sAe in irresolute or 
Illegitimate personifications (e.g. The 
United Stales hat green another proof 
of its determination to unAola her 
neutralily./Danith sympathy it irril 
large aeer all her newspapers), see 
PxasoNiricAriON. 

Hamilton. Pronounce herkOTVm. 
The normal sound of words in -ean 
la with the -e- accented A long : so 
PerieU'an, Cytherf'an, Sophodf'on, 
Medicd'an, TadM'an, pygmt'an, A 


scores of others. Of words that 
vacillate between this sound A that 
given by slutting the accent back 
& making the -c- equivalent to I, 
us in Herculean, most develop a 
second spelling to suit ; so Caesarean 
or Caesarian, cyclupean or -plan, 
Aristoielcun or -(run. Herculean, like 
protean, chuiigeB its Bound without 
a change of spelling ; A many 
people in consequence doubt how 
Ihc words should be suid. The 
sound herku'llan is not u modern 
blunder to be avoided, but is estab¬ 
lished by long use. in the only 
three verse quotations given liy the 
OKI), -C'an is twice impossible, A 
once unlikely :— 

ltobust but not Herculean—to the 
sight 

No giant frame sets forth his com¬ 
mon height .—Byron 
Let nunc out-woc me ; mine ’s 
Hurculrnn woe.— 1Uunion 

So rose the Ilanitc strong, 
Herculean Samson, from the harlot- 

Of Philistran Dalilah,— Milton 
heredity. The word is now used, 
by good writers, only in the bio- 
logicul sense, i.e. the tendency of 
like to beget like. The extract be¬ 
low, where it has been substituted 
for descent solely because descendant 
is to follow, illustrates well what 
happens when zeal for Elegant 
variation is not tempered by dis¬ 
cretion i—TAe Agha khan ... it 
unique because of hit heredity— he (l 
a Uneat descendant of the Prophet 
Mohammed—though he it more note¬ 
worthy because of hit being the leader 
of the neo-Moslems. 

bertot. For synonymy see tax. 
bsrttrix. For pi. see -trix. 
hermit. For the Hermit Kingdom 
see Sobriquets. 
hero. PI. -oes ; see -o(E)a 1. 
book (of metres). See Technical 
rusts. 

hsrT. See mynhkkb. 
herring. For Uw A.-pond, see Worm- 
OUT HCMOUi, 

bars. See Absolut* Kmaom. 
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b«iunc«, bMlUooy, hesitation. ; hint 111m lacrlmM. Sec Hack- 


The lost has almost driven out the 
others ; >cr may be regarded as 
obsolete ; but -cy is still occasion¬ 
ally convenient when what is to be 
expressed is not the act or filet of 
hesitating, but the tendency to do 
so. Two examples from the OL11 
will illustrate :— She rejected tt Kith- 
out hesitation./That jtcrjietual Ins i- 
toncy which belongs to people whose 
intelligence il- temperament are at 
variance. 

heteroellte. See Timsim Trims, 
hew. P.p, 113u. hewu, sometimes 
hewed. 

hexameter. Sec Tr.cnurCAA Tresis, 
hiatus. See Tix-hxicai, nan. 
PJ. -uses, sec -t’S, * Latin rn nALs. 
Hibernian difTera frum Irish! mini) 
as Gallic from French. 4 is of the 
nature of I'OLyariusie uraovn. 
hlbernlce, -c*. See i atink. 
hiccup makes -uping, -uped; see 
•p-, The spelling ough is a 

rversion of popular etymology, 
• should be abandoned us u mere 
error OED. 

hide, vb. P.p. bidden or hid. the 
latter (till not uncommon, 
hie makes hieing : eec MtrrK r. 
hleramhlefal). The long form ia 
the commoner, 
highbrow. See kcowukp. 
highly. 1 . It should be remrm- 
bered that high Is an udv. as well iu 
highly, 4 better in ninny contexts ; 
r.g.. It is beet to pay your men high ; 
High-placed officials ; eec I.'nioiom- 
atic -LY. 2 . Though highly in the 
lease to a high degree ie often un¬ 
objectionable (a highly contentious 
question ; highly farmed land), it hue 
acquired, when used with adjectives 
of commendation, a putronizing 
taint f a highly entertaining perform¬ 
ance) like distinctly, ii is best avoided 
In such connexions. 

Hlghnets. For pronouns after 
Your H, 4e„ see majesty. 
hirtit See Woxx-our HCMOtja. 
hflki(»). Sr* halloo. 
him. See be. 


XXV CD rUKASES. 

hind, deer. For synonyms see hast. 

Undermost. .Sec -must. 

Hindu, Hindoo. The OKI) gives 
precedence to the former ; but it is 
perhspa still permissible fnr the 
old-fusliiuurU lo regard it m a 
lliiiAcricisu 4 keep In tlieangliciicd 
Hindoo. 

hinge v. makrs hinging; see 

Mite r. 

hippocampus. 11 . -pi. prim. -pi. 

hlppogrlff, -gryph. The lirst i[iel- 
ling is rrcomiui'lldrd ; ef. nairi'is', 

hippopotamus, l’l. -Mown better 
fliau -mi. 

hll»,v.. makes hirahlr ; sec MrTE*. 

his. 1. A graceful fairing of Olic’l 
hand to bis hat. For 11n question 
between his 4 onr'i in such posi¬ 
tions. ST ONE. 

2. The member for AforpWi, I, os Ions 
been held in the highest resjieet by all 
who uihte sterling character ‘f wnate- 
hearted service in the muse of his 
fellows. For this tyjre of mistake 
SCO PnONOCNK. 

historic (in syntax). See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

hlslorlc(a]). The DrrrEnr.KTiATioN 
between the two forms has reached 
the stugc at which it may fairly be 
mid that the use of one io b sense 
now generally expressed by the 
other is a deliuite backsliding. The 
ordinury wurd is historical ; historic 
means memorable, or assured of 
a [dare in history ; historical should 
not bo lulialJtutcd for it in that 
sense; the only other function 
retained by historic is in the gram¬ 
marians' technical terms historic 
tenses, moods, sequence, present, 4e„ 
in which it preserves the notion 
appropriate lo narration of the pad 
of which it has been in general use 
robbed by historical. 

historicity. The earliest OED ex¬ 
ample of this ugly word ie dated 
1 S 60 ; but, being effective in impart- 
ing a learned air to statements that 
are to impress the unlearned, it has 
had a rapid success, 4 is now com- 
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mon. It has, however, a real uae a* 
a single word for the phrase his¬ 
torical existence, l.c. the having 
really existed or taken place in his¬ 
tory as opposed to mere legend or 
literature. To this sense, in wliich 
It makes for brevity, it should be 
confined. The historicity of St Paul 
should mean the fact that, or the 
question whether. St Paul was a 
real persom the following quotation 
•hows the word in a quite diflcrent 
sense ; in tlist sense it would not 
have been worth inventing (why not 
accuracy t) ; ft as soon as it has 
two or more senses liable to be con- 
fused, it has lost the only merit it 
ever had—that of expressing a 
definite compound notion unmis¬ 
takably in n single word :—lie is 
compelled to speak chiefly of what he 
considers to be exceptions to St Paul's 
strict historicity it fairness ; A. he 
tells us that hr is far from intending 
to imply that the Apostle, is usually 
unhtstorieal or unfair. 

hither, described by the OED as 
• now only literary', is even in 
literature, outside of verse, almost 
disused. It is still tolerable, perhaps. 
In one position, i.e. ns the first word 
in an inverted sentence following 
a description of the place referred to 
—Hither flocked all the . . . Else- 
wbere, it produces the effect of a 
Formal word, being used mainly by 
the unpractised writers who bring 
out their best English when they 
write to the newspapers. The same 
ia true of thither ; but, as often 
happens with stereotyped phrases, 
bilker Ch thither retains the currency 
that Its separate elements have lost, 
hoarhotmd. See hobxhouvd. 
hobbledehoy, hobbadehoy. The 
elements of the word being quite 
uncertain the best spelling is which¬ 
ever la most used ; that ia hobble- 
deioy.it the OED gives it precedence, 
hob-nob makes -Abed, -thing; see 
-as-. 

bock, hough. Hough, the older 
spelling, ie now pronounced like 
beck, which' has largely superseded ’ 


it (OED) in spelling also; it la 
better to abandon the old spelling, 
hocus. For inflexions see -as-, -a-, 
hodge-podge. See hotchfot(ch). 
boe, v„ make* hoeable, hoeing ; 
exceptionally. Bee Mute e. 
hoi pollol. These Greek words lot 
the majority, ordinary people, the 
man in the street, the common herd, 
ftc., meaning literally ’ the many 
urc equally uncomfortable in Eng- 
llsh whether XAr { - hoi) is prefixed to 
them or not. The best solution is to 
c»chcw the phrase altogether, 
holey, holy. See -ky ft -y. 
hollly. See -lilt. 
holla, holler, bollo(a), hollow. See 

DAI. LOO. 

holy. Write holy day or holy-day 
according ns an accent is or is not 
desired on day; this depends on 
context. 

home, n., makes homy, not homey ; 
see -ky ft -V. 

home, vb, mukes homing ; see 
Mute e. 

homcllly. See -lily. 
homely. For ‘ to use a h. phrase ’ 
lee Superiority. 

homoeopathic. Spell thus: see 
a., at. For the use of the word as 
n substitute for liny, small, diminu¬ 
tive, he., see PEDANTIC HUMOUR, 

Worn-out uuuouii. 

Homeric. For II. laughter, see 

LAUGHTER. 

homonym, synonym. Any con¬ 
fusion between the two is due to the 
fact that s, is a word of rather loose 
meaniug. Broadly speaking, homo- 
nyma are separate words that happen 
to be identical in form, ft synonyms 
are separate words that happen to 
mean tbe same thing. Pale, a shaft 
or stake, is a native English word ; 

K . the terminal point of an axis, 
irrowed from Greek ; the words, 
then, are two ft not one, bat bring 
Identical in form are called homo¬ 
nyms ; on the other band col, the 
a n i m a l , ft cat, tbe flogging instru¬ 
ment, though they are!dentical in 
form ft mean different things, are 
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not aeparate words, but one word 
used In two senses ; they are there¬ 
fore not homonyms. An example 
of true synonyms, i.e, of separate 
words exactly equivalent in meaning 
* use, is seen in/urzr 4 gone ; such 
synonyms are rare, 4 the word is 
applied more frequently to pairs or 
sets in wliich the equivalence is 
partial only ; see Synokybs. 

homophone. See Synonyms. 

Hon. In the use of this prefix 
{lion, or the lion.}, whieh requires 
the person's Christian name nr 
initial, not his surname alone < the 
Hon. James nr J. Ilraum, not the 
Hon. Drcnen), a common mistake is 
to suppose thut the Christian name 
is unnecessary before a double- 
barrelled surname, as in The Court, 
composed of Mr Justice A. T. 
Ijmrcnce. the Hon, Galhorne-llardy, 
<t* . . . The same remarks unplv to 
the prefixes Itev. 4 Sir. With lion., 
& Itrv., if the Christian name or 
initial is unknown. Mr at leuat 
should lie inserted (Ike Itrv. H. Jones 
or the Itev. Mr Jonrs. not the Itrv. 
Jones, nor the Her. Pryee-Jonrs). 

honest. For the honed broker see 
Sobriquets. 

honeyed, honied. The find is best. 

honorarium. PI. -iums or -ia. The 
OKD gives precedence to the pro- 
ounciation witli a sounded h j this. 
Sc the pi. -ia, seem proiier tributes 
to the word as a distinguished 
foreigner. 

hono(u)r. 1. Keep the -u-; bat 
see -OUR A -or. 2. A custom more 
honoured in the breaeh than the 
observance. Whoevet will look un 
the pannage (Hamlet i, iv. 10) will 
see that it means, beyond a doubt, 
a custom that one deserves more 
honour for breaking than for keep¬ 
ing ; but it is often quoted in tne 
wrong * very different sense of a 
dead letter or rule more often 
broken than kept. So: The Act 
forbids entirely the employment of 
hope . . . ' try way of trade or for the 
purpose of gain ’. Therefore, unless 
the Act be honoured more in Us 


breach than in its observance, the 
cherubic choirboy ... is likely ... to 
be missing from his accustomed place 
tn cathedral it church. For similar 
mistakes, see Mis*renr,iiEKBioNS. 

bool. n. ft, sometimes -vet ; sec 

-VK(ll). 

hope. In tlie OKI), the examples 
illustrating the use of tlie verb are 
nearly 00 in number; of all thcae 
not u single one brills the slightest 
rvscmhlance or gives any hint of 
auppurt to any of tlie sentences 
here to be quoted. This seems 
worth mention us showing how very 
modern these misuses are : in 11 ) 01 , 
the date uf 11 in the OKI), they 
enuld apparently be ignored ; that 
they were not quite non-existent 
even then is shown l>y the fact that 
one of the offenders quoted below 
ia Kmerson, hut it mny I* safely 
assumed that they were rare ; now¬ 
adays, tlie ncwspapcri are full of 
them. 

Fust, three exomples of the mon¬ 
strosity sufficiently discussed in the 
article Double passives : — No 
greater thrill eon be hoped to be 
rnjuyrd by the most persistent play- 
goerof today than .. ./What is hoped 
to be gained by the repetUion of 
these tirades against Liberalism fust 
note I cannot concrioe./There was 
a full flaour about the Attorney- 
Generals speech against him in the 
Assize Court at Launceston which 
rarmot he hoped to be revived in 
these indifferent times. 

Secondly, Anaiooy has been at 
work. *, as hope & erpect ore roughly 
similar in sense, the construction 
proper to one (/ expect them to suc¬ 
ceed) is transferred to the other 
(i hope them to succeed, whence They 
are hoped to succeed) with which It 
is far from proper; so:— I need not 
say, how wide the same faw ranges, A 
how much it can be hoped to effect./ 
In Ike form of a bonus intended to cover 
the rise, hoped to be temporary, in the 
eoet of trying./A luncheon at whieh 
the King is hoped to be present. But 
the notion that, because hope meant 
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hopefully expert, therefore it can have ! 
the construction that that phrase 
might have is utterly at variance with 
the facta of language. 

Thirdly, writers have taken a fancy 
to playing tricks with ' it is hojxd , 
ft working it into the sentence as an 
esscntiul part of its grammar instend 
of as a parenthesis ; the imjicrsonnt 
it iB omitted, ft is (or arc) hoped is 
forced into connexion with the sub¬ 
ject of the sentence, with dcplornhte 
results. See also IT. Ill the ttrst 
two examples, tl should be rein¬ 
stated ; in the third, rend ore not 
ewtl yet. it may be hoped, at an 
end :— The aeluat crest of the fif- 
leneuve hill teas not reached, us was 
hoped might lie possible.'The final 
arrangements for what is hoped will 
prove a ' monster demonstration ’./ 
Who has held two of the most distin¬ 
guished positions under the Crown, 
dh whose self-sacrificing sennets for 
the Empire nmy he hoped even yet 
not to be at an eiid./K hn-h ended in 
what is ho|ied is only a temporary 
breakdown./ The chief actors in what 
Is hoped iriii prim the final ad./ 
Curing what is fioiied mil prove to be 
0 more active autumn . 

hopeful. For young h. see Hack¬ 
neyed PHRASES. 

borthound, hoarbound. Though 
• the analogical spelling is hoar- ' 
il.e. the word is connected with 
hoary), ' this is much less usual In 
England than horc- •—OED. 

horrible Khorrid. The distinctions 
between the two are (1) that horrid 
Is still capable In poeticul ft literary 
uae of Its original sense of bristling 
or shaggy ; ft ( 2 ) that wlule both 
are much used in the trivial sense of 
disagreeable, horrible is still i^uitc 
oommon in the graver sense inspiring 
horror, which horrid tends to lose, 
being now ' especially frequent as a 
feminine form of strong aversion *— 
OED. 

horrify. For inflexions ate Verbs 
IN -IK, -y. -YE, 9. 

bon oonooun, bon ds ornnhaf, 

ixas-d'CBUrr*. See Fusu wanna. 


bone makes horsy, not horsey ; see 

«EY ft • Y. 

hose (stockings) is archaic, or a 
shop name, or rarely a Genteeusu. 
hospitable. The stress should be 
on hos-, not on -pit-; for doubtful 
eases of such stress ace Recessive 
ACCENT ; hut the stress on Itos- is as 
old as Shuksjicrc ft Drayton (lines 
quoted in OLD). 

hospitaller, not -filer ; boo -lp, -l*, 
hostler. See ostli.u. 
hotchpot, hotchpotch, hodgepodge, 
hotpot. The first is nearest to the 
originul form (Fr. hoehepot — shake- 
pot) ; 2, 3, ft pcrh:i|» ft, are succes¬ 
sive corruptions dictated by desire 
for expressiveness or meaning when 
the real sense was forgotten. Hotch¬ 
potch licing the prevailing form, it 
would be best if the two later one* 
might (icrish; hotchpot, being a 
technical legal term, would naturally 
resist ubsorplion in hotchpotch, but 
mi gilt be restricted to its special use. 
holel. The old-fashioned pronun¬ 
ciation with the A silent (ef. humble, 
humour, humorous, honorarium) is 
rertuinly doomed, ft is not worth 
lighting fur. 
hough. See uocic. 
hour!. Pronounce hoorl or howrl. 
houseful. 1*1. -It; sec -pul. 
housewife. The ehortened pro¬ 
nunciation (hO’ilf or hO'Ewir), which 
is almost invariable for the sewing- 
case, is still fairlv common also for 
the mistress or domestic manager ; 
displacement of the traditional 
ho ilf or bd'zwlf by liow'swif was in 
part brought about in the 10 th c., 
when housewife ft Ausiy were still 
realised to be the same word, by the 
feeling that a distinction between 
the two was due to the reputable 
matron. 

housewifery. Pronounce ho'slfri. 
hfl'swf'frl, or how'ewlfrt ; see bouse- 

WlfE. 

bover. The OED pva precedence 
to the pronunciation hQ’ver. 
bowbelt, according to the OED, is 
archaic in one of if* senses (nrvertbe- 
I teas) ft obsolete in the other (al- 
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though). The Archaic has its place 
in modern writing, the obsolete has 
not; see Ascu*:-m. Those who, 
without much knowledge of the kind 
of literature in which archaism is in 
place, are tempted to use this word 
should curetully note the distillation. 
It is often a dedicate matter to draw 
it aright; but tliere is little doubt 
that the OED has done <u licrc. 

however. Several small points rr- 

! uirc mention. 1. however, how ever, 
on .. . mer. In everyday tulk, 
Aoto ever is common ns an emphatic 
form of the interrogative Aon* (llow 
met can it Acre happened ?); it 
should not appear in print except 
when dialogue Is to tie reproduced, 
being purely colloquial ; this does 
not apply to cases when- ever has its 
full separate sense of at nuy time 
or under any cireumstuinvs, but it 
is then parted from Aon by some 
other word or words, ll'e believe 
that before many yean A me passed 
employers <fc employed alike null 
wonder however they tot on without 
U ; this should hove been boa they 
ever got on ; the other order ia an 
illiteracy in itaelf, A tlic offence is 
aggravated by the printing of Aom- 
eoer as one word. See r.vra. 

2. But honever)[but . . . however. 
But it must be remembered, however. 
Out the (iocemount had no guarantee./ 
But there schemes, however, cannot be 
carried out without money. And for 
other examples of this disagreeable 
but common redundancy fee mVT 5 ; 
either but or Aouwer suffices ; one 
should be taken, Sc the other left; 
fitting on two stools is little better 
than falling between them. It is 
noteworthy that But however with 
nothing intervening, which would 
seem the moat flagrant case, ia on 
the contrary better than the form 
1 Bustrated above ; the juxtaposition 
suggests that there fa more in it 
than mere carelessness, A that hav¬ 
ener has the defloite sense ia spite of 
all—is in (act a full adverb & not 
a conjunction, h therefore strictly 
defensible as not trespassing on bul b 


ground. The usage is colloquial 

only. 

3. However loo bite. Three extra¬ 
vagant German couider-ntlacke in 
muse on the Cumbmi front, however, 
mutrnathi helped tier french opera¬ 
tions in Chumpogne. The excuse for 
such lute placing of the conjunction 
—that there . . . front is in effect 
a single word—is sound only against 
a suggestion that it should lie plated 
lifter attnekr ; it, or Scverlhrlesn, or 
All the surer, could have stood ut the 
head of tlie urntrmv. The undue 
deferring uf Aoanwr usually comes 
from tlir Sami' cause as here, i.c. the 
difficulty uf slipping it in where 
it interrupts a hhnise, St should tie 
reeogmird ax u danger lo be avoided. 

4. however too early. It should be 
Lome in mind Dull the placing of 
Aowftvr second in the sentence bus 
the effect, it the (list word ia one 
whose meaning is complete fe.g. lit 
us cumpurcd with H'Arn), of throw¬ 
ing a strong emphasis on that word. 
Such emphasis may lie intended, or 
short of that mny be harmless ; but 
again it may be misleading ; em¬ 
phasis OD he implies contrast with 
other people; if no otlier* we la 
question, the reader is thrown out. 
The Action Commission wished lo get 
permission for meetings ,t had leu- 
phonic communication with Wattraff, 
who declared that he would not 
negotiate with the wcrlcmen. He, 
however, would recede the Socialiei 
members of Parliament. The only 
right place for however there la after 
would, the ountruat being not be¬ 
tween him & anyone else, but be¬ 
tween mould not 4 mould. The 
mistake 1» made with other oon- 
iunctions of the kind usually cut off 
by commas, but is especially com¬ 
mon with however A therefore. 


hoe. For synonymy see rurr. 
hugeous. Those who use the font 
perhaps do so chiefly under the Im¬ 
pression that they arc sntlrhiag tbs 
ignorant with a non-existent word, 
ss others of their kind do with 
aw’srSnaiwis or underametseabie or 
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high-strikes for mischieeous, under- 
ttand, A hysterics. It is in bet ft 
good old word, A corresponds rather 
to rally A etiUy by the side of vast 
A tlill: but it is practically obso¬ 
lete, A, a* its correctness robs it of 
its facetious capabilities, it might be 
allowed to rest in peace. 

huguenot. Pronounce hQ'gendt. 
hullo. See halloo. 
human makes Aumannru. 
humanist. The word is apt to 
puzzle or mislead, brat, because it is 
applied to different things A a doubt 
of which is In question is often 
possible, A secondly because in two 
of these senses its relation to its 
parent word human it clear only to 
those who are acquainted with a 
long-past chapter of history. The 
newspaper reader sometimes gets 
the impression that humanist means 
a great classical scholar ; Why ? 
he wonders. A passes on. Another 
time he gathers that a humanist 
Is a sceptic or an agnostic or a free¬ 
thinker or something of that sort, 
you know j again he wondrra why, 
A passes on. Another time he feels 
sure that a humanist is a Positivist 
or Comtist, A here at last, since he 
knows that Comte founded the 
Religion of Humanity, there seems 
to be tonic reason in the name. 
And lastly he occasionally realizes 
that his writer Is using the word in 
the sense in which he might have 
invented it for himself—one for 
whom the proper study of mankind 
Is man, the student, * especially the 
kindly or humane student, of human 
nature. 

The original humanists were those 
who in the Dark Ages, when all 
learning was theology, A all the 
learned were priests or monks, re¬ 
discovered pre-Christian literature, 
turned their attention to tbe merely 
human achievements of Greek A 
Roman poets A philosophers A 
historians A orators, A to were 
named kwannWs as opposed to tbe 
divines ; benoe the meaning elssstrsl 
scholar. But this new-old learning 


had, or was credited with, a ten¬ 
dency to loosen tbe hold of the 
Church upon men’s beliefs ; hence 
the meaning free-thinker. The third 
meaning—Comtist—was a new de¬ 
parture, unconnected Id origin with 
the first two, though accidentally 
near one of them in effect, but 
intelligible enough on the face of it. 
As to the fourth, it requires no 
comment. 

humanity. For I he Humanities, or 
Lilterae humaniores , as an old- 
fashioned name for the study of 
classical literature, see humanist. 
humanize has -sable ; sec Mute e. 
humble-bee. Sec humble-dee. 
humbug. The verb makes -gged, 



humiliate makes humiliablc j see 
•able 1. 

humour, n., makes humorous, but 
humourist ; sec -ooa- A -OB-. 
Humour is still often or usually pro¬ 
nounced without the h sound ; the 
derivatives now being rarely without 
it, humour itself will probably follow 
suit. Tbe apelling -our is better than 
-or ; but ace -oua A -ob. 
humour, wit, satire, sarcasm, Invec¬ 
tive. irony, cynicism, the sardonic. 
So much has been written upon the 
nature of some of these words, A 
upon the distinctions between pain 
or trios among them (wit A humour, 
sarcasm & irony * satire), that it 
would be both presumptuous 4 
unnecessary to attempt a further 
disquisition. But a sort of tabular 
statement may be of service against 
some popular misconceptions. No 
definition of the words is offered, 
but for each its motive or aim, its 
province, its method or means, A its 
proper audience, are specified. Tbe 
constant confusion between sarcasm, 
satire, A irony, as well as that now 
leas common between wit A humour, 
seems to justify this mechanical* 
device Of parallel classification ; but 
. It will be of use only to those who 
■ wish for help in determining whirls 
! is the word that they really want. 
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MOTIVE 

Of AIM 

PROVINCE 

METHOD 
ur MEANS 

AUDIENCE 

humour 

Discovery 

Human nature 

Observation 

Tb» sympathetic 
Tbs inieOigent 

wit 

Throwing light 

Weals k iotas 

Supine 

aaliro 

Amendment 

Murals & m«rjiera 

A'juer.tuaticQ 

Mrca«m 

Iofliclmg p*iQ 

Paula * loibk* 

biveniun 

Victim k bytUa- 

invectivo 

Discredit 

Miacuuduct 

Direct stalemed 

der 

Tbs public 

An inner circle 

irony 

Eiclnai venrsa 

SUIemcntollacll 

Mystibeatifn 

cynicism 

Self-juat ill cal ion 

Murals 

Exposure u! iib- 
kedtm* 

The respectable 

The sardonic 

Self-ieliof 

_i 

Adversity 

Pessimism 

Sell 


hundred. See Collective It. 
huntress. See Feminine oesiona- 

TIONS. 

hurricane. Sec wind, n. 
hurry, vh. For inflexions Me 
Vebbs in -ie, -v, -ve, 0. 
hussy, huxry. In the OED ex¬ 
amples, the spelling with -»i- occurs 
nearly live times as often as that 
with -a-. The traditional pronun¬ 
ciation (hfi'il, cf. uol’sewiee) is 
giving way before htt'al, which, with 
the assistance of the spelling, will no 
doubt prevail. 

hyaena. See hyena. 
hybrid. Sec mulatto I. 

Hybrid derivatives are words 
formed from a stem or word belong¬ 
ing to one language by applying to 
ft a suffix or prefix belonging to 
another. It will be convenient to 
class with these the wordj. abortions 
rather than hybrids, in which all the 
elements belong Indeed to one lan¬ 
guage, but are so put together os to 
outrage that language's principle* of 
formation. English contains thou¬ 
sands of hybrid words, of which the 
vast majority ape unobjectionable. 
AH such words as plainness or pagan- 
Uh or rympedhixer, in which a Greek 
or Latin word has become English 
A baa afterwards had an English 
suffix attached to it, are hybrids 
technically, but not for practical 
purposes. The same is true of those 
Uke readable, breakage, flehery, die- 
bcHeae, in which an English word 
has received one of the foreign 
dements that have become living 
prefixes or suffixes ; -able, -age, -cry, 


die-, though of Latin-French origin, 
are all freely used in muting new 
forms out of English words. 

At this point it may be well to 
clear the ground by collecting a 
small number of tlic words that may 
he accused of being hybrids in either 
of the sensei explained above—i.e. 
us made of heterogeneous elements, 
or as having their homogeneous 
dements put together in an alien 
fuahion amoral, amuewt, back¬ 
wardation, bi-daily, bureaucracy, 
cablegram, climactic, coastal, coloura¬ 
tion, dandiacal, floolaliim, funnim/nt, 
gullible, impedance, parifial. racial, 
render, cpccdomcter. An ill-favoured 
list, of which all readers will con¬ 
demn some, A some all. It will not 
be possible here to lay down rules 
for word-formation, which is a com¬ 
plicated business; but a few re¬ 
marks on some of the above words 
msy perhaps instil caution, A a 
conviction that word-making, Hke 
other manufactures, should be done 
by those who know how to do U; 
othen should neither attempt it tor 
themselves, nor assist the deplorable 
activities of amsteun by giving cur¬ 
rency to fresh coinages before there 
has been time to test them. 

A great difficulty la to distinguish, 
among the daseical suffixes A pre¬ 
fixes, between those that are, though 
originally foreign, now living Eng¬ 
lish, A those that are not. Of too 
former class -able A die- have 
already been mentioned as exam¬ 
ples ; to the latter -atiem, -oat, -ic, 
A a- (not), may be confidently 
assigned. But other* are not so 
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euy to class; how about -nee {-ance 
A -cnee) T An electrician, in need 
of b technical term, made the word 
impedance. ‘ I want a 8 |>ecial word ’ 
we may fancy him suyiug ' to mum 
much the same an hindrance, but 
be sacred to electricity ; 1 will make 
It from impede ; hinder, iiindruuec ; 
impede, impedance *, If he knew 
nothing about word-formation, that 
was natural; hut uliio lie might 
easily know something of it, without 
knowing enough. 1 .' Irnpcrte 5c -nee 
are both from Latin ; then it cannot 
be wrong to combine tltcui ; mi he 
would any ; the defect in it ia that 
they muat be Tightly put together ; 
he ought to have written impedience 

S et. expedient). 2. • If -ance ia a 
Ivlng suffix, it can he put straight 
on to a verb that is now , even if not 
by origin, English ; A hindrance, 
forbearance, furtherance, A riddance, 
all from English Verba, arc enough 
to prove -ance u living miffix,' The 
fallacy Ilea In the tust sentence ; it 
D true that -ance was, but hot true 
that It la, a living sulllx ; suffixes, 
like dogs, have their day, A to Ond 
whether -ance’a day is now we need 
only try how we like it with a few 
English verba of suitable sense, suy 
aioppance (cf. quittance), hurriance fef. 
dalliance), dwellance (of. abidance), 
keepanu (ef. obienance). 

Another sulllx that Is not a living 
one, but is sometimes treated as if 
it was, is -of : A It will serve to 
illustrate a special point. Among 
recent regrettable formations art 
coastal, crrrdat, racial, A tidal. 
Now, if -of were to be regarded as 
a living sulllx, it would be legitimate 
to say that eoaal A creed are now 
English words, A could have the 
suffix added straight to them ; but 
If it is tried with analogous English 
words (shore, MO, befit/, friuf), the 
resulting adjectives thored, hiUaL, 
heligfal, A tnulal, show that it la 
not so. The defence, then, would 
be different—that coast A creed are 
of Latin origin, A so fit for the Latin 
•affix. But then comes in the other 
requirement—that it both elements 


are Latin, they should be properly 
put together ; coastal{is) A creed- 
ai{ir) are disqualified at sight for 
Latin by the -oa- & -re-; costal Si 
cental would have been free from 
that objection at leust. The fault 
in racitd is not that the Latin word 
is made unrecognisable by tbs 
spelling, hut that there is no Latin 
word lrom which race is known to 
como. Words like coastal may be 
described us not hybrids but spurious 
hybrids ; A whether the qualifica¬ 
tion aggravates or lessens the ini¬ 
quity is ii question too hard for a 
mere gninimunan ; at any rate, the 
milking of words that’ proclaim 
themselves truly or falsely as hy¬ 
brids by showing a classical sulhx 
tugged on to some purely English 
vowel combination is a proof of 
either ignorance or shamelessness. 
The best collection of sueli curiosities 
is perhaps the words ending in 
■meter, among winch arc crcamo- 
metrr, floodomrlcr, A speedometer, all 
with impossible English vowels. 
The worilmukcrs have missed an 
opportunity with meter ; there ia 
the English meter (from fo mete) as 
in gas-meter Si water-meter, as well 
as the unconnected Creek rnefron j 
why could they not have given us 
flood-meter, cream-meter , A speed- 
meter, instcud of our present mon¬ 
strosities T The classical connecting 
vowel -o- it quite out of place at the 
end of on English word ; gasometer 
gave the analogy, but gas, being 
a word native in no language, might 
fairly be treated as common to all, 
including Creek, whereas flood A 
speed, with their double vowels, were 
stamped as English. 

It anil not be worth while to pursue 
the matter further, nor to explain 
In detail why each word in the above 
list is a correct or incorrect forma¬ 
tion, since complete rules cannot be 
given. The object of the article is 
merely to suggest caution. When 
any word in its dictionary place 
Is referred here without comment 
(see Hybrid dernatioes), it is to be 
understood that it is, in the author’s 
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opinion, improperly formed for a 
reason connected with the making 
of words from different languages, 
but not necessarily S[>ccilicd in so 
slight a sketch os this. The words 
in the list that have not been 
already referred to are now repeated 
with the briefest possible indication 
of the objections that arc rightly or 
wrongly made to them : Cl., Is, F, 
Gk, L, —chisaical, Englixh. French, 
Greek, Latin ; h. -hybrid: w. f. - 
wrongly formed. Amoral, Gk + L 
h. i amusice, non-L+L h. ; back 
mrrdalion, E+L h. t 6t-rfnify, L+E 
h. j bureaucracy, spurious li.; cable¬ 
gram, E + Gk h. : climactic, w. f.: 
colouration, spurious li.; dumhacal. 
K+CI. h. j floatation It JunnimcHl, 
li+L h. i gullible, E+L h.; pad/uI. 
w. f.; sendee, E+F h. 
hybridize makes -:nWr; sie Sim k. 
hyena, -aena. The Ol d) give, pre¬ 
cedent* to the first i sec also a. 
hygiene, hygienic. IWminrc hj'- 
jfin, hljlCnlk. As the form of 
hygiene often puzzles even those rvho 
know Greek, it is worth while to 
mention tluit it is the French trans¬ 
literation of Gk kugiciric ( Ickkru ) 
(art) of health. 

hypaliege. Sec Technical tlrxs ; 
pronounce -ujl. 

hyperbaton. Sec Tecum cal Timm. 
I’l. -la, -ns. 

hyperbole. Sec Technical u rns. 
Pronounce hiper’boll, 
hypennotre. Sec Technical terms. 
Hyphens, The Chaos prevailing 
among writers or printers or both 
regarding the use of hyphens is 
discreditable to English education. 
Since it sufficiently proves by Its 
existence that neither the impor¬ 
tance of proper hyphening nor the 
way to set about it is commonly 
known, this article may well begin 
with a dozen examples, all taken 
faithfully from newspapers, in which 
the wrong use or wrong non-use of 
hyphens makes the words, if strictly 
interpreted, mean something differ¬ 
ent from what the writers intended. 
It Is uo adequate answer to such 


criticism to say that actual mis- 
undcixLanding is unlikely ; to have 
to depend on one’s employer’s 
readiness to take the will fur the 
deed is surety a humiliation that no 
decent craftsman should be willing 
to put up with 

(In n List uf Jleuuty llcripes) 0. An 
infallible uti nkte-remaocr. o. A 
superfluous hair-rernerver (i.e. a hair- 
remover that nu-onc Wants). /The 
flmmcial reran! erf the Unytl llrarge- 
ll'inston Churchill Ouiernmetil (i.e. 
of the Government rnmpuscd of 
Lloyd, ChitttHiill, be George Win- 
tton)./.Vr Scotl Hickson, the re Tory 
Solittlor-Oetirral for Scotland (i.e. 
the Solicitor-Gcnrnd who formerly 
was lint Ik* longer is a Ton)./The 
(menial Housing erf the II asking- 
Classes Hill teat rrad a second lime 
yesterday (i. c. tlie way the loiioniats 
house the Working-Claws Bill; 
poor ill-housed Billy /Unerring, at 
a Koncntformisl, over the tint of hit 
fellow-Free Churchmen (i.e. of his 
Churchmen who ore unhampered 
bv oomponiona)./( llcudiiig) PEACE 
MEETING IUOT (i.e. the way 
peace drals with riot i wliut u 
meant is riot ut a peace-meeting)./ 
Even the man bigoted anli-ttade 
unionist (i.e. the unioidst who is 
most opposed to trade)..'/"Ae Chan¬ 
cellor plans to reconstruct the Hdlow 
[Cemscnative-National-Liberal) Jllock 
(i.e. that of Conservatives. Nationals, 
A Liberals ; what is meant is that 
of the Conservatives 4 the National 
laberals),//auf April the Acting- 
British Consul aJ A’AiraJ teas at¬ 
tacked (i.e. the Consul who was 
pretrndmg to be British)./And Sir 
llennikcr-llealem is more fortunate 
than marry of those echo cry in Ike 
t eildrmcsi (If llennikcr is Christian 
name, no hyphen ; if it Is surname, 
a Christian name is wanted | see 
non.)./If lay-writers can publish 
tchal they ph ase, are nopal officers to 
remain compulsorily silent f (i.e. 
writers of lays)./(A Reicbst&g party) 
infest on introducing an anti-English 
A strong Nary agitation into Ike 
elections (I.e. a Strang agitation 
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about the Nuvy ; but what is meant 
it an agitation for a strong Navy). 

I.cl u* next put down a few speci¬ 
men* with correction!. It should 
first lie observed that the most 
frequent cause of wrong hyphening 
is the treating of two or more 
normally spaced words as though 
they were one word 4 could be, 
though so spaced, a single item in 
a hyphen-compound ; the least that 
can he done to double-barrelled 
adjectives, cvrn when they stand 
alone, is to hyphen then* : Mr 1-loyd 
George (without n hyphen) forms the 
Llnyu-Gcorgc Government (with 
one) i the need is still greater when 
further complications come, hut 
the result is then unsatisfactory — 
the Lloyd-George-Wiiiston-CliurrliiU 
Government. Obviously connexions 
of different power arc needed; a 
short 4 u long hyphen (-, -—). or 
a single A a double one (-, .-). would 
do (the Lloyd-George -Winston- 
Churcliill Government, Mir l.lnvil- 
Cenrge - Winstull-GlmrehiH G.) ; but 
this is nn innovation that would 
hardly find acceptance ; .(• is better 
than — or - (the IJuyd-Gcorgc A 
Winatnn-Oiurrhill G.); lielter than 
either is some evasion, tile Crorgr- 
Churchill G.,orthe G,of Messrs Lloyd 
George 4 Churchill. Specimens :— 
The mid-ninctrcnlh century politicians 
(politicians of the nnd - nineteenth 
century)./ British Columbia practice 
(British - Cnlumbin peaches). / The 
Sidney Webb-Bernnrd Shurv-Fabian 
Society type of Slate interference 
(State interference according to the 
ideas of Messrs Sidney Webb 4 Ber¬ 
nard Shaw 4 the Fabian Society)./ 
The title stocking-tax (the silk- 
stocking tax)./T*< Free Trade-Pro¬ 
tectionist controversy (the controversy 
between Free Trade A Protection : 
or why not the Free-Trade contro¬ 
versy r). / The South Afriean-bom 
Indiant (Indians bom in South 
Afriea)./flean Stanley-strcet (Dean- 
Stanley Street). / Abingdon - itreet 
(Abingdon Street). / The Sombre 
Oanal-Sehtldl front (the Sambre- 
oonal A Scheldt boat). / Jfr Cyril 


Monde axis entertained at luncheon 
yrster-lny by hit felluu^theatTir/d 
managers (fellow theatrical mana¬ 
ger;). 

The object so far has been to enlist 
the reader's interest by Betting be¬ 
fore him rases in which no technical¬ 
ities are necessary, in which common 
sense is all that is wanted, 4 that, 
when thus collected, will surprise 
him tiy the evidence they ultord that 
common sense is in fact fur from 
mnniilMi. But there arc questions 
about hyphens less easy of solution 
than those already glanced at, A, 
before coming to them, wc must 
look for some principles. 

1. A hyphen is a symlxd conveying 
that two or more words ore made 
into one ; the uninn may lie for the 
ocraMiin only (ns in most of the 
examples above), or permanent (as 
in firc-imur, mmmittre-man) ; the 
rnmmomst form of temporary union 
is thnt in which a phrase (soy Home 
Hole) is to lie used attributive!)’, i.e. 
ns an adjective to another noun ; to 
this end it must lie murked as one 
word hv the hyphen (IAe llomc-llute 
bill). 

2. Tire hyphen is not an ornument j 
it should never Ire placed between 
two words that do not require unit¬ 
ing A ran do their work equally well 
sepnrotc ; 4 on the other hand the 
eonvcriion of n hyphened word into 
nn unhypliened single one is desir- 
nblc as mion os the novelty of the 
combination has worn ott, it there 
are no obstacle* in the way of awk¬ 
ward spelling, obscurity, or the like. 

3. The proper functions of the 
hyphen may be thus classified :— 

A. To convert two or more separate 
words into a single one acting as one 
adjective or noun or other part ol 
speech. Such unions of the tem¬ 
porary kind are Housing-of-the- 
wor king-classes os an epithet of Bill. 
A strong- \ary os epithet of agitation ; 
permanent ones are ne'er-do-weel, 
stiek-in-the-mud, A what 's-hts-name, 
serving as noun, adjective, 4 pro¬ 
noun. 

B. To announce that a compound 
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expression consisting of a noun 
qualified adjectivally by the other 
element means something different 
from what its elements Jeft separate 
would or might mean ; in this 
function the hyphen is a recognition 
in print of whut has already hap¬ 
pened in speech, i.e. that the com¬ 
pound lias kept only one imnt, & 
that on the first element, whereas 
the elements had originully two, of 
which the stronger was usually on 
the second (compare the nm-iilun- 
tion of Thrushes are uol black hints 
with that of Thrushes arc hot black¬ 
birds or blackbird r). If this modi¬ 
fication of accent has not occurred, 
the hyphen is out of pluce & the 
words should he separate. Ttir 
expressions coming under this head 
arc chiefly those til wliu-li the second 
element is n noun A the first is uii 
adjective (as in black-bird, red-coat) 
or an attributive noun (as in t vatrr- 
raf). 

C. To render such compound ex¬ 
pressions ns a vrrh & its object or 
other appurtenances, or u noun A: its 
adjective, umcnahlc to some treat¬ 
ment to which it could not other¬ 
wise he subjected. Tims Court 
Martial, if it is to have a possessive 
case (the Court-martiaVs decision 
teas . . .), must be one word ; long 
tegs, storms teof, rend heart t, carry 
weight, come home, handle by means 
of men, proof against bombs, spits 
fire , go by, cun be converted into 
handy adjectives, nouns, or verbs, 
fit to receive suffixes or to play the 
part that may be required of them 
in & sentence, by being combined 
with the hyphen (often afterwards 
dropped out) into single words ; so 
we get longlegged. stormbralcn, heart¬ 
rending, weighJ-carrier, homecoming, 
man-handle, bomb-proof , spitfire , & 
(the) go-by. 

D. To show that two adjectives, 
each of which could be applied 
separately to a noun (/ saw a rtd hot 
face, i.e. one both red & hot), are 
not to be so applied, but are to form 
one epithet conveying a compound 
idea (holding a red-hot poker) ; such 


are dark-blue, worldly-wise, mock- 
heroic, bitfrr-mert. forcible-fecitr. 

E.Tu utluch closely lo an active or 
passive participle an adverb or prr- 
jMMition preceding nr billowing it 
that would not require hyphening 
to the parcnl \crli (you put up, not 
pul-up. a job. but the re*lilt is a 
put-up pdi). The ipiestion whether 
this hyphening in to la* done or not 
is answered, as in 11 , by the accen¬ 
tuation ; the hyphen is wrong un¬ 
less the compound will have only 
one iirccril. A Hint on the first 
element : thus oft-repeated will 
usually lie hyphened, »fc ill served 
usually hot. 

If the ulxive stuleinrnlx & class'* - 
fieutiufi arc udequute, we should 
now lie able to puss judgement not 
only no the Icmpuran com bin at ions 
with winch the nrtu'le started* but 
on the mure difficult quest hum of 
permanent oimpouinK The guid¬ 
ing principles will be ; No by libelling 
of words that will do iih well srpiiT- 
ulc ; no hyphening of words in the 
it or K eijixs if I bey rctiUh the 
normal accentuation : no hyphening 
logrl her of double-barrelled expres¬ 
sions that thermal w-s luck internal 
hyphens; the difference between 
hyphening A full coal lure nee, in 
permanent compounds. a matter of 
expediency merely. It must be 
admitted on the one band that the 
results will often differ from current 
usage, but on the other Unit that 
usage is so variable ns to be better 
named caprice. HluMrut) ve words 
will lie roughly gruujied, with occa¬ 
sional quotations to show that 
imaginary offences arc not being 
set up m order to lie knocked down. 
Sc the beginning of each group will 
be marked with an asterisk. 

•Ex-, ante-, pre-, anti-, post-, Ac., 
are often wrongly prefixed to un¬ 
hyphened double expressions. The 
difficulty is real, but should always 
be ci Team vented; e.g., the first 
quotation should be corrected to 
opened the campaign against Home 
HuU. 

Quotations : Mr Austen Chamber « 
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Wn opened the anti-Home Rule 
campaign./The anti-high tariff Peru 
in Germany./In comparison with the 
pre-Boer war figures./The cx-C bief 
Whip's association with the consti¬ 
tuency. / ACTION BY AN EX- 
LOKU MAYOR./The ex-Nuvv Lea¬ 
gue President. 

The solution, however, described 
above as unsatisfactory. which 
would give anti-high-tariff, pre- 
Boer-war, er-Chief-Whip, Ac., would 
not be as bail in this Latin-preposi- 
tlon group as elsewhere. 

s]i!ue - stocking, Mark • rap. red 
herring. Many wrong hyplieiiiiigs 
occur of words thut correspond in 
form to the simplest It variety 
(adjective-f noun). but lack one or 
both of the qualifications: ruling 
clan, east/ going (:u noun. - freedom 
from obstacles), clean tiring (us 
noun,-clean life), wooden leg. & 
elect cap. have not even the riipiiretl 
specialiiation of sense, & red herring. 
Holy Ghost, gnLIrn syrup, foil bark, 
full etop. full pitch, though tliey cun 
claim this, hove not the single 
accent. Compare them with the 
legitimate biaekguend. Uack-eap, 
backwater, It blur-storking. 

Quotations : Thai touch of human¬ 
ity which prarides easy.going for 
ahalarr ship of ivriforr he mo;/ 6 c 
piloting./Charging the German ruling- 
cUss with the. guilt of the weir. 'Peter's 
wooden-teg had a bad habit of break- 
ing daam./To promote dean-1] ving d 
tame of health. 

•Great foot, good trill. These ex¬ 
pressions. which have very definite 
specialized senses by the aide of their 
general ones, are violations, if 
hyphened, of the accent rule for 
B words, which holds for the over¬ 
whelming majority s they should 
therefore In the specialized senses 
always be made Into single words 
without hyp hens— greatcoat,goodwill. 

•Court Martial, Governor General, 
Solicitor General, Princess Royal, 
time being. Expressions of this type 
(noun followed by its adjective) 
require no hyphen, except in tbe 
possessive oaae, the mark of which 


cannot be affixed to the adjective 
until it is made one with the noun. 
Jt should be noticed that Major- 
General St c., when used as prefixes 
to names, arc on a different footing 
4 take the hyphen, trot under B 
(when the accent would be anomal¬ 
ous) but under C. Tbe needless 
hyphen in Court-Martial is partly 
due to reart ion from the verb mode 
from it, which has to be fused, 
under C, into one word with or 
without the hyphen. 

Quotation: Abcatcn enemy who must 
for the time-being accept everything. 

•Lord Mayor. Lady Superior, lady 
help, deputy Sprat,rr, rogue elephant, 
rock robin, actor manager, trial heat, 
are examples of unqualified candi¬ 
dates for the It hyphen, differing 
from the previous groups in having 
tbe noun defined not by an actual 
adjective but by a noun synonym 
serving as one ; they nil lack the 
accent qualification, * some of them 
the other as well, St should not be 
hyphened. Compare with them the 
words bsittratf, turkerj-poult, & object- 
lesson, also composed of synonyms, 
but having the required accent. As 
before, there are cases of specialized 
mcontng without chnnge of accent, 
e.p. ft thru' man. man child, headmaster, 
hrnaijHOTtcTs ; these should not be 
hyphened, but cillicr kept separate 
or, if that seems impossible (as 
in hradtiuartcrs), fully united. The 
difference should be noticed be¬ 
tween fellrm man 4c., which can¬ 
not claim their hyphen under B, 4 
fellow-feeling (from to feel like a 
fellow), which can claim it under C. 

•Rule of thumb. In this the noun 
is defined not by an adjective but 
by a phrase (of thumb); the accen¬ 
tuation again forbids the hyphen ; 
tbe expression might be hyphened 
under C for use as an adjective 
(rule-of-thumbprocedure), hut not as 
a noun under B. Concessions, how¬ 
ever, have to be made to longer 
expressions of similar type in which 
the orthodox accent becomes un¬ 
manageable, os cat-o'-nine-tails, mtU- 
o'-lhe-wisp. 
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Quotation : Who teamed unslli 
apply a rule-of-thumb to the deltcalt 
it; responsible work of a judge, 
•Business man, hay fever, jammer 
time, winter garden, seu change, tea 
monster, gloat cate. In those uu- 
quaJiilcd candidates tor II tlic place 
ot the adjective is taken by an 
attributive noun; tJiry ull lull to 
pane the accent test. As to summer 
time, the kind bore mount is Mr 
Willett's, which is one thing, while 
Cod's summcr-Liiiic nr summertime 
is another ; the distinction is not 
only not useless, but not even 
arbitrary, corresponding iu rt does 
to the two different ways in winch 
sensible people pronounce tin' words. 
Similarly, the glass case meant is 
a glazed case, while glass-case means 
or would mean u case to hold gloss. 
Compare with the words in this list, 
besides the genuine summer-lime X 
glass-case, missel-thrush (i.e. mislleto- 
thrush), oak-apple, pew-rent, income- 
tax , Stock-Exchange 
Quotations : The business-men toko 
clamour that Imparls shall not he 
allowed./is now a warm supporter of 
summer-time./// our clocks had re¬ 
mained at sumiucr-time. 

•Sub judice, ex officio, bona fide, 
bona flics, ex parte, ex poslfacto, fela 
de se. These should never be 
hyphened except when the phrase 
happens to come under C 4 to 
require conversion in a particular 
sentence into an adjective ; that is 
never the case with bona fide*, very 
seldom with rub judice 4 felo de sc, 
often with bom fide 4 ex postfaeto 4 
ex officio, 4 nearly always with 
ex poete. Sits on the Committee ex 
officio. compared with is an ex- 
offlclo member, shows the difference. 
As these phrases, 4 others like them, 
are customarily printed in italics, 
the hyphen can really be dispensed 
with even where it is right, so that 
the safe course for the non-latinlst 
(see boka rtD* for the dangers) is 
never to hyphen them. 

Quotation : Until the paint, which 
is practically sub-judice, has been 
decided. 


*From hand to mouth, in no wise, 
at any rale, abooe ground, up to dale. 
Hyphening in surli phrases is wrong, 
& most unsightly; m mj-teirr 4 
in notour, at unyrale, from hand-to- 
mouth. hit not unusual blunders ; 4 
thr fuel that »p to dale is commonly 
turned into un adjective under C. 
4 diws thru require hyphens, reacts 
upon tlic anginal phrase, which has 
no right to lhrni, just as the verb 
to fourl-snariial reacts upon the 
parent noun Court Monied, 

Quotations : The unbarred past that 
still lay id mvi" gri ni n.l- Iteforms 
which still bring thr rmArogs up-to- 
date. The Government, •] ii thinks 
only of these, will lire frum Imml-to- 
■nouth. 

•I’ut-up, sought-after, ill-seared, aft- 
reprated, teeti-dohe. Ilyphcninga of 
this type are riwotled looflrncrtliun 
they should he. The guiding prin¬ 
ciple is sluled undrr E; a few 
examples (a) of such compounds 
lhat should not he hyphened, (b) of 
some that should be either hyphened 
or fused, 4 (c) of some that may be 
hyphened if it it intended that the 
Dm element shall be overwhelm¬ 
ingly accented but not otherwise, 
will perhaps carry conviction about 
the truth of this rule (a) News¬ 
papers ill served with news ; Such 
budJv contrived measures ; A faith¬ 
fully kept promise ; Hilarity put dd 
for the occasion ; A principle never 
lived up to : (b) Much sought-after 
opportunities; The above-mentioned 
fuels; A put-up job ; His oft- 
repeated advice ; Such an outstand¬ 
ing personality (to be hyphened by 
those who accent the oui, 4 folly 
united by those who accent the 
stand); The on-coming flood ; The 
outgoing Ministry : (c) Well done or 
well-done beef ; Little needed or Htlle- 
needrd economies; A never to be 
forgotten or never-to-be-forgotten day. 

Quotation : Indian newspapers are 
so ill-served with local news that . . . 
Any reader who has been Interested 
by the various questions that have 
arisen in this lengthy article may 
like to glance over a list of the 
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specimens of wrong hyphening con¬ 
tained tn it ; the order it that in 
which they have occurred above, <o 
that what ni uid about them may 
be referred to without much diffi¬ 
culty i they are all printed in the 
wrong form, standing here in the 
pillory : Superfluous hair-remover; 
The Lloyd Georoe-Winston Churchill 
Government; The Unionist Housing 
of the Working-Classes Bill; His 
fellow-Free Churchmen; Peace 
Meeting IUot; The bigoted anti¬ 
trade unionist; The Coneervative- 
Natlonal-Libenal Block ; The Act- 
ing-British Consul; Sir Ilenniker- 
Heaton; Lay-writers; A strong 
Navy agitation; The mid-nineteenth 
century politicians ; British Colum¬ 
bia peaches; The Sidney Webb- 
Bernard Shaw-Fnbinn Society type ; 
The silk stocking-tux ; The Free 
Tradc-ProtectLonist controversy; 
South African-born Indians ; Dean 
Stanlcy-street ; Abiagdon-street; 
The Sambrc Canal-Scheldt front; 
His fellow-theatrical managers ; The 
antl-Home Rule campaign; the 
anti-high tariff Press ; The pre-Boer 
war figures ; The ex-Chief Whip ; 
Ad ex-Lord Mayor j The ex-Nuvy 
League President; Red-herring ; 

B -Ghost; Golden-syrup ; Full- 
; Full-stop ; Full-pitch ; Easy¬ 
going (□.); The ruling-class; A 
wooden-leg; Clean-living (n.); 
Great-ooat: Good-will; Court- 

Martial ; Governor-General; Solici¬ 
tor-General ; Princess-Royal: The 
time-being; Lord-Mayor; Lady- 
Superior ; Lady-help: Deputy- 
Speaker ; Rogue-elephant: Coek- 
robin : Actor-manager ; Trial-heat; 
Fellow-man; Man-child; Head¬ 
master : Head-quartern; Rulc-of- 
thumb; Business-man; Hay-fever; 
Summer-time (Willett's); Winter- 
garden ; Sea-change : Sea-monster; 
Glass- c as e ; Sub-judioc ; Ex-officio 
(adv.); Bona-fide (adv.); Ex-parte 
tadv.); Ex-post-facto ; Felo-de-se ; 
From hand-to-mouth ; In no-wise ; 
At anyrate ; Above-ground ; Up- 
to-date (adv.); Ill-served. 

Finally, for readers who may like 


to play at addition & subtraction of 
hyphens, or who doubt whether so 
simple a matter is worth an intel¬ 
ligent person’s attention, here are 
some unsorted specimensWe 
shall place our orders with your 
good-selves./The price of fixed inter¬ 
est bearing tecuritics./To declare 
martial-law in Constantinople,/A 
small minority of mechanically pro¬ 
pelled vehicle users./Tbe middle- 
class began to find that . . ./The 
publication ia an ill-service to the 
cause./One good arising from that 
ill-wind. / Language of this kind 
comes with specially ill-grace from 
. . ./We hove not made use enough 
of labour economizing appliances./ 
With the dying off of the older non- 
English educated generntion./He 
saw the prisoner in Oxford Sc Cam¬ 
bridge-terrace./With regard to the 
Chancellor of the Excbequenhip./ 
The Dsrdanelles-Sea of Marmora- 
Bosphorus line is more important./ 
The ill-effects of the kinema upon 

child-life. 

hypocorbrna-SecTccnNicAi-TEnus. 

hypothecate. 1 . 11. makes -coble, 
-for ; see -able 1 , -os. 2. II. means 
only to mortgage or pledge. In the 
following extract— The Nahua race, 
mhich, by tradition, tented the Azteci 
in much the tame way at to origin 
as the hypothecate'! Aryan* serve 
ourselves—it is used as a verb corre¬ 
sponding to hypolheti* ; if an allied 
verb is really necessary, hypothesize 
(or -fisc) Is trie right form, though it 
it to be hoped that we may generally 
content ourmclvcs with assume. 

hypothesis. PI. -thetes, pron. -it. 

hypotbstle(sl). The longer Is much 
commoner ; otherwise there seems 
io be no distinction of meaning or 
usage ; tee -ic(al). 

hystarto(al). Tbe short form has 
almost gone out of use as an adjec¬ 
tive, surviving, perhaps, only for 
reasons of euphony, as in with a 
hysteric laugh ; ace -IC(A1.). 

hystoron protsron. See Txchhicai. 
nans. 
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1. 1, Bttaeen you <* 2 [• m piece of 
false grammar not sanctiooed, like 
the contrary lapee It is me, even by 
colloquial usage ; a similar Lapse is 
teen In It wot a tragedy of this kind 
which brought home to my partner <t 
I ike necessity /or . .. 

2. 2 , like ne, is liable to be used in 
successive sentences with different 
meanings. In the extract below, the 
first two 2s mean the average moral¬ 
ist, while the third means the 
reviewer of Dr Westermnroll's book. 
Jt is an insidious trap, but more 
often baited with toe, which fre¬ 
quently means in one sentence the 
editor of his paper, A in the next 
the country or the Party or any 
other of the many bodies of which 
he is a member : In tbit respect Dr 
Wertermarck has gwtn a less adequate 
account of the moral sentiment than 
Adam Smith, who declares that our 
ideas oj merit <t demerit have a double 
Origin, not only in sympathy with the 
resentment of the sufferer, but in leant 
of sympathy with the motives of the 
doer, I condemn theft partly because 
I dislike thieving <k sympathise with 
the sufferer's claim to keep his pro¬ 
perty, 1 cannot help thinking that, 
though every now <t then he does 
justice to sympathy with the direct 
motives or impulses from which action 
arises. Dr tVestcrmarck overlooks 
them in favour of retributive sympathy 
with the recipient. 

-L The plurals with this ending 
need care In three points. Sec also 
Latin hosau. 1. As plural of 
Italian words in -o or -e (confetti, 
dilettanti, conoscenti, Ac.) -t is pro¬ 
nounced i, but as plural of Latin A 
Creek words in -us or -os (hoctlti, 
syllabi) it Is pronounced I; those to 
whom Latin A Italian words are 
Indistinguishable are apt to say 
bosTli Ac. : safety lies in -uses, 
which is now permissible in nearly 
all words, A better in most. t. Many 
cl ass ica l words in -US are given 
Impoadtde plurals In -I by tboee who 


know little or no Latin. Such an 
hiatus, meatus, afflatus, octopus, 
corpus, virus, A callus, the Latin 
plurals of which end variously or 
do not exist; safety for the non- 
Latini it agai n lies i n -uses. 8. Ignor¬ 
amus. mandamus, A mittimus, though 
now English nouns, are in Latin not 
nouns at all, but verbs,-*we do not 
know, we command, we tend; 
having become nouns only in English, 
they can have only the English 
plurals ignoramuses, mandamuses, 
mittimuses. 

lambics, Iambus. See Technical 

TERMS. 

lamb(us). The long form (pi. 
-buses or -bi) is recommended at both 
more usual A handier. 

Ibidem. Pronounce Ihl'dfra. 

-IBLE. See -ABLE, -11LE, Ac. 

-10. For -ic A -ics, see -ics. 

*IC(Al). A great many adjectives 
appear with alternative forms in -ie 
A -leal. Often the choice between 
them on any particular occasion is 
indifferent, so far as the writer's 
immediate object is concerned. To 
those who can afford time to think 
also of the interests of the English 
language it may be suggested that 
there are two desirable tendencies to 
be ssaisted. 

The first of these is DimaiNTIA- 
norr. There are many pairs In -ic 
A -seal, each form well established 
A in constant use, but with s differ¬ 
ence of meaning either complete or 
incipient. The final stage of differ¬ 
entiation is seen in politic A political, 
which are not even content, as 
usual, to share an adverb in -lrally, 
bat make politicly by tbs side of 
politically. Between economic A 
economical the distinction la nearly 
as clear, though tbe seal has not 
been set upon It by a double pro¬ 
vision of adverbs ; most writers an 
now aware that tbe two words mean 
di ffrrcnt things, A have no difficulty 
in choosing the one requited. This 
can hardly be said of vomic(al), the 
abort form of which is often mads 


to do the other’* work. And »o the 
differentiation! taii off into mere 
incipicncy. Every well established 
differentiation adds to the precision 
A power of the language ; every 
observance of an incipient one helps 
it on the way to establishment. A 
every disregard of it cheeks it 
severely ; it is therefore clear that 
writers have a responsibility in the 
matter. 

The aeoond laudable tendency is 
that of clearing away the unncccS' 
sary. When two forms coexist, A 
there are not two senses for them 
to be assigned to, it is elenr gain 
that one should be got rid of. The 
scrapping process goes on slowly by 
natural selection ; sometimes the 
determining cause Is apparent, ns 
when hysteric, emit, A /nr,otic, give 
way to hysterical, cynical, A fanatical. 
because they have themselves ac¬ 
quired a new function ns nouns; 
sometimes the reasons arc obscure, 
ss when electric A dynamic supersede 
the longer forms while hypothetic A 
botanic are themselves superseded. 
But that one or other should prevail 
Is a gain; A it Is a further gain if 
the process can be quickened. With 
this end in view, it is stated in this 
dictionary, about many-ie(al) words, 
which appears to be the winning 
side, that writers may be encouraged 
to espouse it. 

Some words bearing oo these points 
are (omitting -ic, -ice!): -botun-, 
casuist-, corn-, eon-, cub-, cyn-, 
diabol-, dymun-, econoiu-, electr-, 
fanat-, geograph-, geometr-, hypo¬ 
thec, oyster-, mag-, phlloeoph-, 
poUt-, ident-, lyr-, sto, period-, 
tea*-, typ-. 

J°e, =- let cream, ice pudding, 
should not be hyphened: see 
Httssns. 

toe, V„ makes iceable ; see Mutx E. 
-lea. 1. -tea) (-te. Among the 
names of sciences, arts, or branches 
of study, are a few words In -ie that 
tank as real English; the chief are 
logic, magic, nuuic, A rhetoric; but 
the n o rm a l form Is -tea, as In 


acoustics, classics, dynamics, ethics, 
mathematics, physics, politics, tactics . 
The substitution of -ic for -ice 
{dialectic, ethic , gymnastic, linguistic, 
mclaphysic, Ac.) in compliance with 
French & German usage has the 
effect, whether it is intended or not, 
of a display of exotic learning, A 
repels the possibly insular reader 
who thinks that * English is good 
enough for him 1 . It should be 
added, however, that the -te A -res 
fornix can sometimes be usefully 
kept for separate aenses; thus, 
dialectic meuniug the art of logical 
dissolution, dialectics would mean 
rather a particular |xrson's exhibi¬ 
tion of skill in it! but it is not with 
many words, nor on many occasions, 
that this need arises, A it is not 
usually wilh this end in view that 
the -tc words are made. 

2. Grammatical number of -let. 
Tins is not so simple a matter as 
it is sometimes thought. The 
natural tendency Is to start with 
a fulluey : We say Mathematics is 
(A not arc) a science; therefore 
mathematics is singular. But the 
number of is there is at least in¬ 
fluenced, if not (whether legiti¬ 
mately or otherwise) determined, 
by that of a science. The testing 
should be done with sentences in 
which there is not a noun comple¬ 
ment to confuse the issue :— Classics 
are, or is, note talcing a back seed; 
Conics is, or are, easier l/uw 1 ex- 
peeled ; What are, or is, his mathe¬ 
matics like f ; Politics arc, or is, 
most fascinating ; Your heroics are, 
or is, roasted on me ; Athletics are, 
or is, rampant in the big schoolI ; 
Tactics arc, or is, subordinate to 
strategy. The rules that seem to 
emerge are: (1) Singular for the 
name of a science strictly so used j 
Metaphysics, or Acoustics, deals with 
abstractions, or sound. (2) Plural 
for those same names more looaely 
used, e.g. for a manifestation of 
qualities ; often recognizable by the 
presence of his, the, Ac.: Hit 
mat h em a ti cs are Deak ; Such ethics 
an abominable i The acoustics of Use 
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Aaif ore foully. (8) Plural for nomrs 
denoting courses of action or the 
like : IItrain are «uf of place ; 
Hysteria leave me cold. Mi The 
presence of a singular noun coro- 

[ ilcracnt often makes the verb sitigu- 
ar : Matkematiet, or even Athletics, 
Is Ail strong point. 

Ictus. See Tixiinicai. terns. 

Idea. 1. Humperdinck had Hit 
happy idea one day la write a little 
fairy opera. The question Ix-twccn 
to utrilt 4 of tcriting ia discussed 
under Gerund 8. 

2. Idca'd is preferable to ideaed; 
tee -ed 4- 'u. 

Idealogua, Ideology, Weakigical. nre 

‘erroneous forms • (OliU) lor loeo- 
EOCUE 4c.; ef. MINKRAI.nilY. 

■die fl«e. Sec FmcNCU words. 
ldeallc(*l). The short form has 
been so far ousted hy the long ns to 
be now a mere arelraisin except in 
the language of diplomacy (identic 
note, declaration, art ion, 4c.). Cf. 

-IC(AL). 

Identify. For inflexions tec Verbs 
IN -IE, -v, -ye, 0 . 

Id ul. Sec i. e. 

Ideologue, -loglsl, -logy, 4c. So 
•pelt, not ideal-. The words are 
formed from Gk idea, & the Creek 
combining vowel is -a- for substan¬ 
tives of ail declensions. 

MIocy, -tcy. The -I- is wrong. 
Idiom. This dictionary being much 
concerned with idiom 4 the idiom¬ 
atic, some slight explanation of the 
terras may perhaps be expected. 
For some synonyms, see jaroon. 
‘ A manifestation of tbe peculiar ' la 
the closest possible translation of the 
Greek word. Id the realm of speech 
this may be applied to s whole lan¬ 
guage as peculiar to a people, to a 
dialect as peculiar to a district, to 
a technical vocabulary as peculiar 
to a profession, 4 so forth. Id this 
book, ‘ an idiom ’ is any form of 
expression that, as compared with 
other forms in which the principles 
of abstract grammar, if there is such 
■ thing, would have allowed the 


Idea in qurslion to be clothed, has 
established itself os tbe particular 
way preferred by Englishmen 4 
therefore presumably characteristic 
of them. • Idiom ' is the sum total 
of such forms of expression. 4 is 
consequently the same as natural or 
racy or unaffected English ; that is 
idinmntir which it is imluraJ for a 
normal Englishman to sav or write ; 
to suppuAe tluit gnintnnitiiul Eng¬ 
lish is either all idiomatic or al] 
unidiomatic would be as far from 
tbe truth as tluit idinmutir English 
is either all grammatical or oil un- 
grammatical: grammar 4 idiom 
nre independent categories ; being 
applicable to tbe same material, 
they aumelimea agree * sometimes 
disagree about particular sped mens 
of it; tbe most that can be said is 
that what is idiomatic is far more 
often grammatical than ungram¬ 
matical; but that ia worth saying, 
because grammar 4 idiom nre some¬ 
times trratrd ns incompahblcs ; the 
fact is (Inst they are distinct, but 
usually in alliance. To give a few 
illustrations : Tim icould not go for 
to do it Is neither grammatical nor 
idiomatic English ; I doubt that they 
really mean it. The distinction leapt 
to the ryes, 4 A hardly famed ineomt. 
are all grammatical, but all for 
different reasons unidiomatic ; if 
trus no! me, H'Ao do you take me for t. 
There is heapt of material, are idiom¬ 
atic but ungrammatical; lie tons 
promoted captain. She all but cap¬ 
rice d, Were it true, arc both gram¬ 
matical 4 idiomatic. For example* 
of special idioms see Cast-iron 
imov. 

Idiosyncrasy, -exalk. Tbe right 
spelling (-ay, not -cy) Is of tome 
importance, since the wrong distorts 
the meaning, for all who have a 
tincture of Greek 4 so might other¬ 
wise grasp it, by suggesting a false 
connexion with autocracy 4 the 
many words in -er acy . Those words 
are from Creek krdtos power ; this It 
from Greek /crisis mixture. Its mean¬ 
ing it peculiar mixture, 4 tbs point 
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of it is best shown in the words that all fish, particularly shellfish tfe 
describe Brutus : Hjs life »u gentle, lobsters. 

Sc the elements So mixed in Aim that idiosyncratic is the adjective of 
Nature might stand up And suy to idiosyncrasy — unfortunately, l*e- 

all the world * This was a man \ cuiu*c it encourages by an uceident 

One's idiosyncrasy is the wuy one's the confusion iictween -crasy A 

elements are mixed, A the nearest -croc#. If idiosyncrasy is il word 

synonyms for it urc individuality A that h:u a real value, but should be 

character ; both of these, however, much less used than it is, idiosyn- 

liaving positive implications not rrn/ir, its hanger-on, should be kept 

present in idiosyncrasy, the con- still more severely in its place ; the 

tinued existence of the latter in its quotations show Unit there is a dan- 

proper sense is very desirable, A it gcr of its getting more vogue than 

should be kept to that sense. Thus it deserves ; what the louder feels 

It is reasonable to Miy that n person ia wit that his author lias used the 

has no diameter or no individuality, word in a wrong sense—be has not—, 

but a person without an idicwyn- but Unit he would have done better 

crasy ia inconceivable. Since idio- to circumvent, somehow, the need 

syncrasy means all the ingmlictils of it 117 continue to read far much 

of which a unit is composed. A* their the same reason ax innlrx « Purple 

proportions A' reactions 11 valuable Emjtrror to feed on ei/rrinn, a cat on 

ronipoimd notion that we may 1>c mice, u queen Ur on nectar, the South 

thankful to lind compressed into a W ind on a Lend: of viohls ; we arc in 

single word — , it i* n |*«| v that it is pursuit of the idiosyncratic {of what 

often used ns n polysyllabic null- iipjkm )* t<i ha ). What tee cannot help 

atituto fur various tilings Hint have learning of thnr make r, or d/*eoirrer 

f ;nod simple names of their own ; —Air philosophy, his idiosyncratic 

t is both prrlrntiouN A ubsurd to rfnr ij there, not because 

say that ho-A-ho is one ..f your he wittingly put it there, hut because 

idmsyncrmom when you mraii one he could not keep it out (personal, 

of your Juihil*. ways, fads, whims, Here, at any rate, the writer could 

fancies, or peculiarities. See have kept idiosyncratic out )./To be 

l^nixi:t> Ti:niMi,imii:s, In the thinking *{• pondering, raving dr ex- 

quotations following (one with the plonvg between the tines of a book is 

mis-spcllhighrriid vAijrar/rnifir./ar/*, a less arduous d- fussy, a quieter 

peculiarities, vagaries, antipathy :— more idiosyncratic enterprise (ecicc- 

Jt is an idiosyncrasy of tins grumbler lie f self-pleasing t)./Ue never hesi- 

that he reads his mew thoughts tnlo the tates at any joke, however idiusyn- 

minds of others./For one reason or erotic (however little amusing to 

another—lack of money, lack of men, anyone but himself?), 
sometimes tAe idioBynernrirs of roin- 

mittee.% — the. library has been far less I Idluse. See Wahdour Street. 
useful than it might hen* been to the 1 ldola fori. Idols of the market 
serious student./J do not find him. • (place!. This learned phrase, in 
though he is t rry quick in observing ; Latin or English, is not seldom used 
cuticard idiosyncrasies, a truthful i by the unlearned, who guess at its 
or an interesting student of the meaning A guess wrong. It is a 

characters, the minds dc Arnris, tAe legitimate enough phrase in writing 

daily actions dr reactions, of men dr meant for the educated only, but 

women./Moreover, it [a liturgy] is hardly in the ordinary newspaper, 

desired as a protection against fAe where it is certain not to be under- 

idiosyncrasies of the minister, whether stood by most readers, A where it 

in his doctrine or its expression./ therefore tends to be given, by 

There are several kinds of food freaks ,* Slips ood exteksion, the false sense 

some people have an idiosyncrasy to that those who have never been told 
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what it men ns niny bo expected to 
attach to it; that false sense is 
vulgar errors or popular fallacies, 
out- of which names should l>c uxed 
instead of !t, since it rn fact has 
a much more limited meaning than 
they. A one not ubvmus without 
explanation. bee 1 *oit(.arixi:i> 
TKi:HNl(’ALITlKM. 

It is tin* third of Hnenn** four 
division* of fallacies, mure oflni 
mentioned than the other ihree 
tx-eiiusc its meaning mx-iii*. though 
it is not in fact, pliunrr. There are 
the idols (i.e. the fallacies) of the 
tribe, the cave, the market, A tin- 
theatre, which are pi(-tun-M|lK* nun ms 
for (IJ the errors men are e\|HMil 
to by the linirtatimw <if the human 
undcndanding (a* nuiillicrs or the 
tribe of nun); (2) Ihmr a i*crxon is 
liable to owing to hix idiosyncrasy 
(us ecu-1 used in the cure of wlf): 
(3) those due to the unstable relation 
between words A their inclining* 
(whn li iluelmill 1 as the words arc 
bundled to «V fro lit tin* convcrsa- 
tionn) exchange or tcori/-work'll) ; 
Sl (A) those due to false philo¬ 
sophical or logical systems (which 
hold thoj/ffjfiuccrsMirly like play.-). 
The tribe is the human mind, the 
cave is idiosyncrasy, the market is 
talk, & the thentre is philosophy : 
who would guess all that unaided Y 
who, on the contrary, would not 
guess that un idol of the mnrki l- 
place was just any lx-hcf to which 
the man in the street yields a mis¬ 
taken deference ? The mid thing is 
thut no better instance could lie 
found of an idol of the market than 
the phrase itself, mediating lietwcen 
its real meaning & the modern mis¬ 
use, so that the very person who 
pours scorn on idula fori is often 
propagating one in the very act of 
ridiculing the rest; well, ’Us Sport 
to have the cngincr hoist with his 
own petard. The mistake is common 
enough, but is not easily exhibited 
except in passages of some length, 
bo that one must here suffice ; the 
tendency to exalt the man of action 
above tie man of theory may be 


iN-ndmnf. but it him nothing to do 
with shift mg (i cei-pint ioiis id words, 
A is cud un idi*l»itu f,»n : It'dJi us 
theartirrrtmradrrt. the prurlical mm, 
the indiniinahrrfto, u-ftdirr tu public 
or in prtrnlr affairs. * grt on ir ilh the 
job tuny uhcm/% In!.I ihr first plocr 
in esteem; ihr thmnits *t‘ phttn- 
snpkrrs n plurr very xi nun Jury by 
mwpurixun. II it. U"l ran/ In uriuunt 
Jot lh ix Common nfiaufr. t'm nnr 
thiux. un sm,u HI iiM/umi i* muile into 

it, the Miff /truer* to hr without 
foundation just our of ike idols <»r 
tlw.* marke|.}*|.i«'«'. 

Idolatress. Sf*r Ki.vimm. ni.sir;* 

NAS IONS. 

Idyll 1). The OKI) gives p recedin'e 
to the form with -It. )t ;dso rema- 
oizex only one pionuneuliou, I*. not 
T- ; on I his, however, there is rouin 
for <ii/femirr nl opinion. (I) It if 
certain Ihul nmnv people w»y i'dfl ; 

< 2 ) With ItM A n/fr, hi*th mliiinnhrr 

words, reudv to eniifib* the hearer, 
a separate pronunciation m all In I he 
g< xhJ, if then* is not lung iiguiuvl it; 
A (.1)/t has )ks-ii pniuNd out ill Ihr 
article Fai.sk yr.vMlrv that I he 
length of the lust syllable in the 
CJmk is untiling against its being 
shortened in the Kngh.sh word. 

1. e., Id est. 1. To write, or even 
to say, this in the full instead of 
in tlic abbreviated form h now so 
unusual as In convict one of affect*- 
lion. 

2. i.c. means Unit in to Buy, & 
introduce* another way (mure eom- 

C lu-nsihlc to the hearer, driving 
ihi tin* speaker's point heller, ur 
otherwise preferable) of putting 
what has Um already *uid ; it due* 
not introduce an example, & when 
substituted for c.g. in that function, 
as in the following extract, is a 
blunder - Let your prinnpat slops 
be I he full stop d* comma, with a 
judicious use of the sennrohn dr of 
the other stops where they art abso¬ 
lutely necessary fi.e. you could not 
dispense with the note of interroga¬ 
tion in asking questions). 

8. It is invariable ia form ; tb« 
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changing of It to ta sunt fte .—which 
deals with persons (ea sunt, all pre¬ 
sent eh future members )—is due to 
the same misconception (explained 
under follow) us the incorrect os 

follow ; Cf. also INTEU ALIA. 

4. It is naturally preceded by a 
■top; whether a comma follows it 
or not is indifferent, or rather is 
decided by the punctuation-pitch of 
the writer or the pussage. 

H 5c when. Any writer who uses 
this formula lays himself open to 
entirely reasonalile suspicions on the 
part of his readers. There is the 
suspicion that he is a mere parrot, 
who cannot say part of what lie has 
often heard without saying the rest 
also ; there Is the suspicion that lie 
like* verbiage for its own sake; 
there is the suspicion that lie is a 
timid swordsman who thinks he will 
be safer with a second sword in Ids 
left hand i there Is the suspicion 
that he has merely been too lur.y to 
make up his mind between if ft 
when. Only when the reader is sure 
enough of hi* author to know that 
in his writing none or these proba¬ 
bilities can be true does he turn to 
the extreme improbability that here 
at last Is a sentence in wliirh if <t 
wirn is really better than (f or when 
by itself. 

This absurdity is so common that 
It seems worth while to quote a num¬ 
ber of examples, bracketing in each 
either ‘ if ft ' or ‘ 5c when & asking 
whether the omission would la any 
way change the meaning or diminish 
the foroe of the sentence -.—The 
Radicals do not know quite clearly 
ahal they will be at (if it) when the 
fight is renewed./r*i Spectator's 
Great Threat—lhal (if <t) udten 
Unionists get back to power <* find 
on Irish Parliament in Dublin they 
will refuse to go on prodding money 
for pensions./A clear warning to the 
electors that If they voted Liberal they 
could not afterwards complain (if A) 
when a Home Rule Bill war carried./ 
when) we in fAu country depart 
free Trade India cannot fairly 


be deprived of the right of Protection./ 
For if (d- when) Ulster fights Ulster 
will certainly be in rebellion./He 
endeavours to prove that the Gorcm- 
ment ' canno! be neutral' if (cfc when) 
a Woman Huff rage Referendum is 
proposed in the House of Commons./ 
Bui if (it when) the notices are ten¬ 
dered it will be so arranged that they 
all terminate on the same day./We 
were under un honourable obligation 
to help Prance, if (dr when) the time 
came for her to assert her claims./lie 
told the Ilford Farmers' Association 
Inst year that if (d: when) members of 
Parliament toe re paid that Association 
would benefit./In Morocco, nhal you 
profess to give us will only belong to 
Hi if (d- when) we take it from the 
Moroccnns./They mini, of count, be 
certain that they are petting what they 
are bargaining for, but (if it) when 
they have made sure of that, they 
would be wisely advised to pay the 
price. 

It was admitted above that eases 
were conceivable in which the if 
ft the when might be genuinely it 
separately aignilicant. Such cases 
orise when one desires to say that 
the result will or docs or did not only 
follow, but follow without delay ; 
they arc not In fact rare, ft if a really 
good writer allows liimself on if it 
when, one such must have presented 
itself; but in practice be hardly 
ever docs it even then, because any 
strong emphasis on the absence of 
delay is much better given by other 
means, by the insertion of of once 
or some equivalent in the result 
clause. So true is this that, when 
the devotee* of if it when have had 
the luck to strike a real opportunity 
for their favourite, they cannot 
refrain from inserting some adverb 
to do over again the work thnt wsi 
the only true function of their it 
when ; in tbe quotations, these 
adverbs that make <t when otiose 
are in roman type :—The Hectors 
knew perfectly well that if it when 
the Parliament BitI was placed on the 
Statute-book it would Immediately 
be used to past Irish Hem* Buie./If 
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<* when the UnionUl Party win a 
General Election nx are to have at 
once a general tariff on foreign manu¬ 
facture!} goodi./It ii true that if dt 
when an amendnirnt firing women 
the vote is carried this auu-ndmnd u 
thenceforward to become part dc 
parcel of Ute Dill. 

When or if is not so purposeless at 
if eb when ; or if lines aerve to 
express that the writer, though he 
expects his rendition to be realized, 
hr,a his doubts r —An official pro. 
nouncement as to what particular 
items of Lloyd George legisLdion it is 
proposed to repeal, when, or if, the 
opportunity arrive!. 

Unless <t until is open to the same 
objections as if <t- when, but is inueh 
less common. 

Ignite makes ignilahle-. sec Mirra a. 

Ignoramus. PI. -user, not -i ; see 
■l 3, A LartN rtuasi-s. 

IgnoeutlO eleocbl. See Technical 
Taaus. 

tenon makes ignorable: sec VfuTXE. 

If«l. PJ. ileses ; ice -E%, -ix, 8. 

Ilk means name ; it docs not mean 
family or kind or set or name. Of 
that tile is a form constructed for the 
case in which proprietoi * property 
have the same name ; the Knock- 
orinnoeks of that ilk means the 
Knockwlnnocks of Knockwinnock. 
Sec Popularized tecuwcslities. 
The common mattreatmenta of the 
phrase, some of which are illustrated 
below, arc partly unconscious A doe 
to ignorance of the meaning of ilk, 
A partly facetious; indulgence in 
such Woarr-oor ntrarouk is much 
less forgivable than for an English¬ 
man pot to know what a Scotch 
word means The Walkers are a 
numerous race ... one of the ilk has 
suggested that an ancestor probably 
wauceet to the Crusader./Printed the 
year after Use death of Thomas 
Ehjtoie dt in the reign of Daniel of 
that if*./Robert Elsmere, the fore¬ 
runner of so many books ‘ of that 
ilk './This publication was under • 
taken by John Murray, the tret of 
tkal Ok./' Mystified' <s others of hut 


ilk do not srem to understand that the 
money that farmers A other producers 

muke ir , . . 

Illegible!;unreadabtP. The i. is not 
plain enough to lie deciphered ; the 
u. is not interesting enough to he 
peruse-!. 

ILLITERACIES. There is a kind of 
offence against the litrmry idiom 
that is nut cosily named. The usual 
dictionary intal lor some specimens 
of it ut least is onlg. ; bat tile word 
Vulgar is now so imbued on lbs one 
band with social prejudices A on the 
other with moral randemnatioa at 
to lie unsuitable ; the |iro|ierty com¬ 
mon to tbr-i-c ln[isc« seems tn be that 
people nccustomcd tu rending good 
literature do not rommlt them A am 
rc|wllcd by them, wliile those not 
so aecuatorned neither refrain from 
nor eoudemn them ; tlwy may »er- 
hapa he mom accurately ns well as 
politely called Hlllcrurics than vul¬ 
garisms ; their chief balutat is in the 
correspondence columns of the press. 
A few familiar typea may be herr 
collected ft>r sosnpnrismi. with juat 
enough in the way of illustration to 
enable each uaagr to be recognised | 
actual quotations will bo found 
under many of tbe words mentioned 
in their dictionary places 

Like as conjunction (if I could 
think like guts do). 

However, whrfnrr, whoever, Ac, 
interrogative {However did you find 
out 1 ; Whekier can this mean l). 

Sane, eueh, A csinous, as pronouns 
(Will submit same, or the same, free 
approval-, Harr no dealings with 
such ; Various ties e stated/ 

Frequent use of split infinitives 
(dm ready to categorically affirm). 

Re in unsuitable contexts (Tht 
milker's arguments re predeniiumm), 

Wrile with pereonnl object only 
(Though she had promised to write 
kin toon). 

Think to— remember to (I did Ml 
think to tell them when 1 woe Ken). 

Negative after should not acmder 
(1 ehsaidn't wander if it didn’t esme 
true get). 
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Present Ac. after ««/&« though 
{It look.t as if we are winning or shall 
win). 

Me Ac. for my Ac. in Refund con¬ 
struction (Instead of rne being dis¬ 
missed). 

Between ... or for bettcrcn . . . cfc 
(The choice is between ghrtoun death 
or shameful life). 

Almost quite, rather unique, more 
preferable. 

Aggravating for annoying. 

Individual for person. 

Any very biul hyphening ((Ac 
riding-class, my wooden-leg). 

Hcv. Jones ; the hon. .Smith, 

ILLOGICALITIES. The spread of 
education adds to the writer's bur¬ 
dens by multiplying thut pestilent 
fellow the critical render. No longer 
Can we dcjH-nd on mi audience Hint 
will be Butishi'd with eat thing the 
general drift A obvious intention of 
a sentence A not trouble itself to 
pick holes in our wording ; Hie 
words used must nowadays actually 
yield on scrutiny the dew red sense ; 
to plead that anyone could sec what 
you meant, or so lo write us to need 
that plea, is not now permissible; 
oil our pet illogicalities will have to 
be cleared away liy degrees. 

If Milton might be excused or even 
commended for calling Eve fairest 
of her daughters, the modern news¬ 
paper man must not expect pardon 
for similar conduct. Sir Ernest 
Cased's Christmas gift to the hospitals 
of £50,000 is only the latest of many 
acts of splendid munificence by which 
he has benefited hit fellows before now. 
It It is the latest of them, says the 
pestilent one, it ia one of them ; if 
one of them, it was given before 
now ; but it is in fuct Given now, 
Dot before now ; which is ubsurd. 

Take, again, the following comment 
on a quotation the commentator 
thinks unjustified : Were ever finer 
lines perverted to a meaner use t We 
know well enough what he if trying 
to do—to emphasize the meanness 
of the use— ; it is in expressing the 
emphasis that be has gone wrong; 


it has escaped him that Never were 
lines perverted to a meaner use Is made 
weaker, not stronger, if changed to 
never were fine lines Ac., A that again 
is further weakened, not strength¬ 
ened, by a change of fine to finer ; 
everything that narrows the field of 
rivals for the distinction of meanest 
perversion, as fine A finer do pro. 
grcssivcly, has an effect contrary to 
what was intended; it may be 
i worth while to insert fine in spite of 
' that, since it adds u qualification of 
importance ; but the change to finer 
: weakens the force without adding to 
Hie urrumry. Richard HI Bays 
] 1 Vos ever woman in this humour won '/; 
to have Mud Princess, or prouder 
Priftcr.w, instead of woman would 
have made the marvel less A not 
greater. 

Another common, A more conspicu¬ 
ous, illogicality is the unintended 
anticlimax, Masters, it is already 
proved that you are little better than 
false knaves, d* il xrill go near to be 
thought so shortly. Dogberry felt no 
uneasiness about putting it that way, 
A some writers seem to agree with 
him :— A scepticism about the result 
of military operations which must 
have had d* probably has had a damp¬ 
ing effect upon the soldier (If it must 
have nud, it certainly, not probably, 
has hail). /It will, I think, delight the 
reader as tf it loere something told by 
Meadows Taylor ,* indeed the mys¬ 
terious * sodhn' who figures in it, <t 
the aeeount of the fight with the yellow 
leopard, are not unworthy of the 
, suggested comparison (Not unworthy, 
| quothu ? but indeed led us to cX|iOC& 
i more than worthy, a climax instead 
] of an anticlimax). 

The abandonment of blind con¬ 
fidence in much less is another com¬ 
pliment thot will have to be paid to 
the modern reader's logic. It is 
still usual to give no bearing to 
much more before deciding for its 
more nopular rival ; sometimes a 
loose out illogical excuse is to be 
found in the general effect of the 
context, sometimes even that is 
wanting ; these two varieties appear 
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in the quotation*: — The machine 
tntt-tl be crushed before any real re- 
forms can be imitated, much less 
carried./It is a full day's work nvn 
lo open, much less lo nektmwlcdge, all 
the presents. See much 2. 

A 6truy variety or two may no» 
bring this subject, wlmh tmght )*e 
treated nt murli greater length, to 
an end : The Jhikes of Grafton in the 
old day* tcere almost invariably Isml*- 
Lieutnianl <f Suffolk ft \t>rthnmp- 
ton shire, but though the dreeawd held 
neither office his \iifluairr in Xorth- 
a in pi on shi re & West .'Suffolk :vn t 
considerable <i.c., previous l»uk*s 
xrcrc J«ords Lieutenant, hut thin one 
had much ihlliicuec ; have Lords 
Lieutenant, then, no inlluencT ?)./ 
The schedule xvc shall have to fare 
will be a viurh longer one than il 
would Awe been if ice had uruh rUdrn 
the work this year, «(• loiterr xtiU than 
it would have been if «f had been n'Je 
to do Ike work last year. Wc »uv 

M avm[jaUu-c w.lh a w liter 
is brought Uim\< If to the pass 
of having to choose between saying 
still more longer & bn ns illogical, 
but wc cannot let him off that more./ 
Thai would quite easily if- fairly 
redress a hat he admitted to be the 
only griaxinre hr could sec in Kilob¬ 
it sh me nt. The he js a Rupt»orlcr of 
the Established Church ; he would 
tiwmltttit, not admit, that II is the 
onlv grievance. A should have said 
wliat he admitted to lie a gnevanif. 
though it was tilt only one he could 
see % 

Other examples or remarks will be 
found on hivCaum:, bit 3, -i:n A 
-est 7, 8, IUilnw. reason, 
THOUGH, TOO. YET, A- passim. 

ttUh, Sec -Tit NOUNS, 
illuminate makes -noble, -tor; see 
-A 3 LE 1 , -on. 

UJumine die. Sec «*. 
illusion. See delusion for the 
differences between the two words. 
Illustrate should make UlustrabU, A 
though that form is called ob*. by 
the OLD it seems better than 
dratable; see -able. Agent noun 
U61 


-tralar. The pronunciation n«»lrfit 
(us n|ip. Ilfi'klral) has been slowly 
arrived uf. hut i* now genera/; sec 
lUcuouvc AurvT. For illustrative 
the OKU gm-s Ilu Nlnillv only ; liul 
the fixing id Il/fdrat »»ny before 
; long |u«h!u.t riustmtiv. 

J Jm-. Fur aju llmg nf words with 

\anunts in cm -. m*c i s. A m-. The 
follow mg, ti.4 there merit toned, 
should lime un-, A nut the rurcly 
uhi I i nu- : tminor, nnbrntr. impair, 
tm/Miradiw, impart., tin* 

I ju ril. 

\ Image. \K. iiujLc* imapeable ; tec 
Mc*ri. l. 

I Imaginary)!Imaginative. Tliemcnn- 
i ings of the two iiJr i|uitc distinct, 
I A neve r intci Hinngcnhk. That is 
! imaginary « Ini li exult only hi smne- 
j one's ivn.igitialicui , he. or liin power* 
i or product?., is imaginative who is 

aide or apt tn ..onlul picture*. 

Any eon luvnm U J v.ccn l lie I wo is due 
to the li.it that there are tliingi to 
which either can la* applied, though 
in different wiiM*s. A- with some such 
thing'; the distinction is not always 
apparent. The difference lietween 
an imaginary A an imaginative 
I person is Hear enough, but that 
tKtwcen imaginary A umiginulive 
distress u (Iumvc; the begging 
impostor exploits the foirner; the 
latter in mated A rxjicticnced 
(.Such n pner The Cods exact fur 
sung. To lieeuiue nhot we sing) by 
the tragic or l>nr pmL The place 
is described tri/ft sink ueallh of detail 
as to trad one in the conclusion that tl 
mad tua r aisled ; but, of course, on 
the other hand, it may hme been 
purely imaginative ; justifiable, or 
not T 

Imagine makes imaginable; see 
Mm. i.. 

Imago. FI. imapns or imagines, 
pronoun re *c/.; me Latin s'i.j.rals. 

Ima(u)jn. The form without the u 
is recommended ; pron. lniah'm. 

Imbed, ero-. Em- better ; set zm* 
A iv-. 

Imbibe makes -table, see Mute S. 
Sec also Formal wonDs. 
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bnbrOgUo. Pronounce -blyS; pi. 
-OS, flee -o(e)h 4. 

Imbrue, lmbrute, tnv. The im- 
forrns are better ; see ih-. 

Imbue make* imbuabtr ; we Mite 
f. For construction, *ee ivsc-kb. 

Imitate makes imitable, imitator ; 
see -able I, -on 

Immanent. The word i* something 
of a stumbling-blank ; the unlearned 
hearer or reuder in not hurc whetlicr 
it <k Imminent are the same. or 
different ; the Latin scholar feels 
that he doe* not rreull immaueo in 
hii Ciecro, A wonder* wlirtlier (-ant 
A -ml often playing hulc-A-scck 
with each other) mono may lie the 
source inatrnd of iinJm-o. l : mler 
these circumstances >t w thought by 
lome that the divine* It philosopher* 
who chiefly affect the word should 
be asked whether they would not 
«aln In InteUiftiliility what they 
mlgbt lone in precision by choosing 
according to context lietween in¬ 
dwelling. pervading, pervasive, per* 
mealing, inker™/, A other word* 
that do not mystify n*. ‘ All which 
though I most powerfully A- potently 
believe, yet I hold it not honesty to 
have it thus set down A shall lint 
venture to label inimnnrnt A im¬ 
manence SurFRFI.rou* ivoiins. The 
OED's note on the use of immanent 
may be usrful to those who, not 
reading philosophic A religious 
books, And it un enigma when it 
makes one of its occasional appear¬ 
ances In the newspaper : * In recent 
philosophy applied to the Deity 
regarded as permanently pervading 
ft sustaining the universe, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the notion of an 
external transcendent erentor or 
ruler *. Sec PoruLAmzr.D TF.cn- 
KtCAUTIES. 

immense. Both the common slang 
Use In the senses excellent or amus¬ 
ing, ft the odd freule illustrated In 
the extract below, are Instances of 
NovxLTY-ncv-nxu. though the first 
has lost Its freshness ft grown stale, 
as such perversions do whereas the 
second has not yet got beyond the 


circleB in which the detection of 
generally unappreciated infinities 
makes one a luminary :—These 
memoirs yield t chat is probably an 
immensely true account of Kelson's 
career. 

Immerse makes immersable; see 
Mute e. 

lmraesh. Use rn-; see eh- ft ist-. 

Immobilize has -table ; see Mute e. 

Immortal, a* a compliment to an 
author or one of hi* production* or 
personages, requires to be used with 
caution. It* rial use is to make 
sure that a reader who may or may 
not lie an ignoramus shall realize 
llnit the jierson or book referred to 
is well known in the literary world. 
A that without telling him the fact 
in too patronizing a manner, llut, 
delicate ui the device may originally 
have been, it i* now too well known 
to eseu|ie notice ; A whether the 
reader will lie offended or not de¬ 
pends on the exact depth of bis 
ignorance. There arc few who will 
not lie angry if they arc reckoned 
to rep ui re ’ t lie i minorlal Shnksperc 
nr • Don Quixote or • I’irkwiek 
rollers'; those who nan put up 
with 'the immortal t’anurgeor 
‘ Dubbin ’, or • Mrs Toyscr will he 
rather more numerous ; A so on in 
many gradations. The author of 
the ‘following was probably ill in¬ 
spired in immortalizing Cervantes ; 
but not so ill as if he had done the 
same—A be might hove—for Don 
Quixote :—Loners of Don Quixote 
will remember that the immortal 
Cervantes fought with great courage in 
this battle. 

Immortalize makes -table; see 

Mute e. 

Immovable, not -veable ; sec Mute 
E. Though the differentiation 
between tmmor- A irrr.mnv- is fully 
established, blunders sometimes oc¬ 
cur ; The President, save for sueeess- 
ful impeachment, is immovable by 
Congress./By suspending conscrip¬ 
tion <£ restoring the immovability of 
the fudges. 

Immunize has -sable ; sec Mute s. 
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Impale, em-. Im- better; tee im-. 

Impanel, em-. Em- ia better ; tee 
EM- 4 lit-. Post 4e., -tied, •tong ; 
ace -ll-, -L-, 

Imparadlse, Impark, em-. Im- la 

bettrr; aee im-. 

Imparijyllablc. See Technical 
TERMS. 

Impassable, Impassible. The two 

are diflerent in derivation, npcliiiig, 

renunciation, 4 meaning. The 

ist ia ultimately from Kaiten ponib 
atreteh, the acrund from Latin 
palior fpel ; in the limt the aeeond 
ayllable ia (at least in Southern «v) 
pronounced pahs. while in tlie oilier 
itia always pAi; the l.rit mcuuslhat 
cannot be passed, the aeeond that 
cannot feel. 

Impasse. Sec FnttNcn worm. The 
wordia now hemming very rominnn. 
but ia atill ao little renlly ut home 
with us that It is orion printed 
impaatt in newspnpers. 

Impawn,em-. Im- IkIIit; see im-. 

Impayuble. There is perhnpi no 

other word that ia 60 jndispnlubty 
an undesirable alien in English ns 
this. It Ims n false nir, since it ia 
a not impossible English formation, 
or being intelligible at hrst liearing 
to on Englishman ; but if sec did 
moke the word, ssc should certainly 
not mean by it what I he French 
word menns ; 4- in point of fact the 
vast mnjonty of people who Iieur it 
arc completely purrled by it. In¬ 
credible os, under these eireiim- 
Btnuccs, it seems, see have tlie pre¬ 
cise notion ready lo our hands In 
plain current English; w-licn someone 
docs a thing ubsurd enough to en¬ 
large our idea of what humanity is 
capable of in perverse or obstinate 
or capricious folly, we express our 
gratitude for this enlightenment liy 
saying that he or his action is 
‘ priceless '. The sentiment may he 
cynical, 4 the idiom may be. after 
all, a translation of impo’jable ; the 
OED does not illustrate or give the 
aense, so that it ia hard to tell 
whether it is native or not; but at 
any rate everyone lias heard it, 4 


understands it wilhout assistance 
from the French. It may be worth 
while In givr tlie synonyms used In 
French dictionaries to convey the 
particular sense of impapoblr that Is 
herr referred to; latlrt hue rrtra- 
ordinaire. irii-pluirant, Ptr-bizarre, 
4 Larousse ridicule mi rumigur. 
A newspaper rxiiniple is :— The re¬ 
mit! were dircoetrnpinp in each ease, 
but the Tlinff-refonnrrr are impay- 
able. d* lone Ktitl a thowmrttl orpiI- 
mrnla to prove that if the Tariff dote 
had otilji been stronger. dirarlrr would 
l.mr hern tar next into victory on either 
or each of there ominous. 

Impeachment. J'nr own the toft i„ 

*<C jRRS.LI.VaNT A 14.1‘SION, 

Impedance. For Hie fnnnutlon, 

ser llyunm wnivsTivKs. In 1 lie 
inleresla of Inilh Electricity 4 Hng- 
lisli, Ihc wnrd should be strictly 
eonlined lo the former. 

tmpedo inukea imiiedahlr; ace 
Mi is K. 

Impel make* -Wed. ■ liable, -tlingi 

Sit -I I.-. -I.-. 

Impenitence, -cy. Tliere ia no 

prrrepl 1 1 tic djfTirvnro of meaning ; 
-re IS reeommernlerl ; are -or, -Cv. 

Imperil, nut rm- ; sir im-. Paal 
Ac. -lied. -iling ; sec -14.-, -I.-, 

Impersonate makes -nehlr. -lor \ 
an -Ain1.1, -on. 

Impetlro. P/nnnunir Iropllfgh. 
PI. -pintt. prnniuinee 

Impetus. J1.-fiiaes.no t-li; ace-fa. 

Impinge makes -pinp ; see Mot* e. 

Implement, n. 4 v. See Nocn 4 
Trim snrjit. The vrrh, meaning 
In earrv out (n contract 4e.J, la 
chiefly Sootrh. Newspaper uses like 
the following runnel he acquitted 
of the ehnrge of pnlnnlry: Bui U 
rallies after limp S' chtculrout delay! 
tchieh hare preally lowered the prrrUpt 
I of the Atlirt A- diminirhed their chance 
of pettierp Ihrir pence terms imple¬ 
mented by ana authority that ran tpeak 
for Hutria. 1 tneerarrdtoeationreiU be 
inevitable if Labour's nromirei to tht 
electorate ate to be implemented. 

A correspondent has favoured me 
srith the folIosriugquoUtlon: (David 
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Irving : Elements of English Com- 
position, Ilth hid. 1S41J To itnplc- 
me'nl, signifying to fulUl, is likewise 
derived from the barbarous jargon 
of the Scotiab (.tic) bur. 

Implicate makes -cable ; mo -able I. | 
Implicit. I.jjrsrplutl ; AMim/dird: 
i. faith Ac. The huiiuui mind likes 
a good dear black & white contrast ; 
when two words ho drlinilcly pro¬ 
mise one of these mntruvls ns ex- 

E licit A implicit, A tlicn dadi our 
opes by figuring ill phrases where 
the contrast '•eamn to Ik* visible - 
■ay in * explicit support ’ A * im¬ 
plicit obedience with absolute or 
Comalete or full us a nuI dilute that 
might replace eilln-r or both--. we 
ask with wiine indifpi.ilKin nlirllier 
after all black is white. A |K*rh;ij»s 
decide that implicit is a shifty word 
with which we will hn\c no further 
dealings. It is in fuel noteworthy 
in more than one respect. 

First, it means for tin* Hunt part 
the mnic ns iHipfjVrf. A, as it is 
certainly not so instantly intelligible 
oj that to the average man, it might 
have been expected to Ik* mi good 
os to die. That it lias iirvirllirlc** 
■urvived by the side of implied is 
perhaps dm* to two muses : one >9 
that explicit A implied make a 
neuter uni, thesis than even rx- 
pressed A implied (nil the cntvhliom 
ahether explicit or implicit ; but all 
the implied condition.! ; implied is 
much eonirnntarr than implicit when 
the antithesis ii not given in full); 
A the other is that the adverb, 
whether of implicit nr of tnplird, is 
more often wanted than the adjec¬ 
tive, A that implied!# is felt to be 
(ice -kouv 5) a bail form ; iro- 
plieitly, preferred to impliedly, helps 
to keep implied alive. 

Secondly, t lie re is the historical 
accident by which implied, with 
faith, obedience , confidence, A such 
words, has come to mean absolute 
or full, whereas its original sense was 
undeveloped or potential or in the 
germ. The starting-point of this 
usage Is the ecclesiastical phrase 


implicit faith , i.e. a person's accept¬ 
ance of any article of belief, not on 
its own merits, but as a part of, as 
4 wrapped up m his general accept¬ 
ance of the Church's authority ; the 
steps from tluB sense to unquestion¬ 
ing, A thence to complete or abso¬ 
lute or exact, arc easy ; but not 
everyone who says that implicit 
obedience is the first duty of the 
•olilier realms that the obedience 
he is describing is not properly an 
exact one, but one that is based on 
acceptance of the soldier’s status. 
Si c Foi a L‘(.A(iizi.u technicalities. 


Impliedly is u bud form ; see -holy 

<*). 

Imply. For inflexions see Vlads 

IN -ns, -Y, -YE. C. 
impolitic tun I; cm the unusual ad¬ 
verbial ftinil -ielf/, nut -icatlif. 
Import. See Nor.v Sc vi.un accent. 
importune, v. The stress is vsui- 
nblc, A the OLD allows it on cither 
the second or the th.rd. Of the 
numerous verse quotations, there 
arc twelve clear for impor tune, & 
four for importu'nc ; Shnkspcrc, 
SpeiiKrr, Chapman, (Jruy, A Byron, 
all favour the former. 


Impose makes -table ; see Men K. 
Impost. For synonymy sec tax. 
lmpost(h)uma. The ft, which is not 

t ronoimcrd, A often not written, is 
rtter away, though the word is too 
well established to have its Other 
corruptions removed A Us sound 
altered. It should be, A was, 
aposlcm, from Greek a/toatana ab¬ 
scess ; the h comes In by confusion 
with posf/iumout, in which it is due 
to a theory, though a false one, of 
the etymology. 

Impractical, un-. The second is 
better; see in- A vs-, A p*ac- 
tic a bjx. The const aut confusion 
between practicable A practical is 
a special reason for making U9C of 
im- A un- to add to the difference 
in the negatives : Its inability to 
address itself to the questions of the 
hour produces the impression that the 
Labour movement is all impracticable 
agitation frond itupracficai). 
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Imprecate makes •cable; see - able ! . 

Impregnate makes •nainble (excep¬ 
tionally, see -at able), since tm- 
pregnable would be inconvenient. 

Impresario. Pronounce -lur'ju, not 
•aur'lu ; pi. -o.», see -o(e)n 4. 

impmcriptlble is one of the words 
that ore often used without u dear 
conception of their meaning. Tlmt 
right or property or grant is 1 . which 
is * not subject to prescription 
WJmt then is prescription r if we 
exclude dwtors‘ prescriptions, most 
people take it to mean * unintcr- | 
rupted use or pos*c»h»on from lime I 

immemorial. or for a [a-mid fixed 
by law os giving a title or right ; 
hence, title or right acquired lay 
virtue of such use or poMtcKMoii : 
sometimes called positisc prornp- 
lion *—OE1). Hut dearly * not 
subject to prescription ' in this sense- 
does not give uk the meaning we 
want, hut something very like the 
opposite of it. The reading of the 
riddle requires a piece of legal 
knowledge that most of um have 
not, vis. that there is another kind 
of prescription 4 now commonly 
called negative prescription \ de¬ 
fined as 'Limitation or restriction 
or the time within wludi un art ion 
or rluim can Ik- roiled ’—OJil). 
An imprescriptible right, then, is 
a right not subject to nrgntive pre¬ 
scription, i.e., a right Inul is not 
invalidated by any lapse of time. 

Impress, n. For synonymy see RICH*. 

lmprtailble, Impressionable. It is 
singular t hat the second form, 
adapted from the French, should 
have displaced the first, which 
might have done the work quite 
well, although the French verb 
impresaionner has failed to produce 
a current English verb to imnrrssion. 
Whatever the reason, imprrarionabie 
is undoubtedly the established form, 

& impressible rare. 

Imprint See Noun & verb ac¬ 
cent. 

Impromptu, n. PI. -us. 

Impropriate makes -priabU ; see 

•ABLE 1. 
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Improve makes improvable ; see 

Mute k. 

Improvisator. 1 'renounce lmprfl’- 
vUutor. Italian form - ix-isntore 
pnm. -ahtnr'l, lein. -m satrice pron. 
-uhtrechfl, pi. -or* pron. -qr’c, -id 
pron. -cchc. 

Improvise, not -ice. w e -ise ; t. 
makes •niiWr, m c Mi tk k. 

Jmpulssant. tui pronunciation we 

1*TI>WANT. 

In. Thr rum hi in it m ms inasmuch ns, 
in aider that or to, in x*i Jar, rn that. 
A in Mu, ore taken m purntrly in 
flietr alphabet mil place*. 

lnaceeplable. IV is better; see 
in- A- t’N*. 

Inadequate. Since otherwise the 
number of troops waitable might be 
inadequate to those which might be 
brought into the fetit against her. 
Though it is (me that wiftptoU k 
inadequate originally meant made k 
not made i-quiil. A* therefore might 
Ik- & were fiillowed by to with uny 
suitable noun or infinitive, modern 
iiRngr )uiji md ruled thr words to 
the notion (uii)cquiil to require- 
mints, mi effectually that it may 
now he regarded us unirimmnlic 
to express Ihr piirtirulur demand ; 
xuguc addition" like to the need, to 
the oefusion, to tiie task, nrc ntilf 
possible, though felt to lie pleo¬ 
nastic ; hut specifications like that 
in the above ext met, or Jike //is 
revenue* urrr found inadnjuatc to hi* 
erpeners (LiLImiji) or I* language 
aaeip< ale to describe it t (W. Collins) 
arc abandonment!, of the differentia¬ 
tion that luis taken place between 
adequate. & equal, inadequate & un- 
equal. Ilia resources irere inode- 
quote, or inadequate to the occasion, 
lrtit not inadequate to those of his 
opponent, nor to take or taking the 
toten. 

Inadvertence, -cy. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see -i'K -rr. 

Inadvisable, Inalterable. L'n- is 
better ; sec in- k UN*. 

-IN & -JNE. The distinction In 
Chemistry between the two ter¬ 
minations is outride the scope of 
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tbit dictionary. But in certain 
words, e.c. gelatine, glycerine, mar¬ 
garine, the -ine of popular use 
violates that distinction. Neverthe¬ 
less, the correct spellings gelatin Ac. 
should be left to technical writers or 
kept for scientific moments, A the 
■ine forms used without hesitation 
when wc are not thinking in terms 
of I'hcmiilry -unless, indeed, the 
word pedantry lias no terrors for us. 

IN- St UN-. There is often a tens¬ 
ing uncertainty—or incertitude - 
whether the negative form of a word 
should be mnde with in- (including 
if-, sin-, ir-1, or with tin-. The 
nerul principle that wn- is English 
belongs to Kngh»li words, A in¬ 
is Idtln A belong* to Isitin words, 
does nut take us far. 'itie second 
part of it, iudeed, forbids inwhole- 
some (since whaiesnme Inis certainly 
no Latin about it) A thousands of 
similar olTeners; lint then no-onc 
Is tempted to go astray in this 
direction. And toe first part, whieh 
is asked to solve real problem* — 
whether, for instance, unsanitary at 
iruanitary is right -seldom gives 
a clear answer ; it forbid* uudubil- 
tMe, unrjfabtr. uneritiMr, A oilier 
such word* or which the positive 
form docs not exist as an English 
word ; but about military A the 
rest it says you may consider them 
English words A use un-, or Latin 
words A use in-. Fortunately the 
number of words ulmut which 
doubts exist Is not large ; for the 
great majority usage has by this 
time decided one way or the other. 
Fashion has varied : * The iiriictiee 
in the l#th & 17th c.‘ says the OLD 
• was to prefer tile form with in-, c.g. 
tnaidabte, inarguablc. inaveiilablc, hut 
the modern tendenry is to restrict 
in- to words obviouslv answering to 
Latin types. A to prefer un- in other 
coses, as in unavailing, s tncerlain, 
Woden cut A few extracts follow 
exhibiting the more common or 
important of the doubtful word*, 
each in what is here considered the 
leas desirable form; the number 


printed after some of these is that 
of the times that I happen to have 
seen the form in newspapers while 
unending tu the point :—The amount 
mimt be determined not by impractical 
dvieusrions oner restitution (7).///e 
has selected fire of Hissing's novels 
for generous, but by no means tndis- 
cnmuiriting, praise (4)./ We agree 
icith Mr llatfour in thinking U 
inadvisable to set up any form of 
Second Chamber which . . . (2)./Vour 
modern diplomatist works ttiis sup¬ 
posed mmnt Tollable popular feeling 
for all it is toordi ('S).f Whose faded 
stare silenced his son-in-law by its 
inexpressive fij-ity./Complaints that 
the present Finance Hills are inac- 
eeptable. . H e run only regret that his 
ideas are indigested. /Horry place at 
winch mar-shitm. completed or incom- 
plrted, are tying.;Her letters, still 
exlnnt although mcditi-d. 

lleforc n lullcr list of doubtful 
|aiin. with reeommenilations, is 
uttempted, some suggestive con¬ 
trast* tuny serve to show the con¬ 
flicting tendencies Hint ore at 
work :—unjust but injustice, unable 
but inability, unquiet but inquietude, 
uncivil but incivility, show the In¬ 
fluence of markedly Latin as opposed 
to nondescript coding* in producing 
in-. Indigested but indigestible, 
unanimated but innnimsfe. undis¬ 
tinguished but indislinguishabtr, un- 
lettered lmt illiterate, unlimited but 
illimitable, unredeemed but trrrdeem- 
ablc, unreconciled but irreconcilable, 
illustrate the nvrrsinn of -ed to in-; 
unerasing but ineessanf. tmrfiserimin- 
atmg but indiscriminate, do the nine 
for -iag. Vunppruachnbtc but inac¬ 
cessible, vndcstroyablc but indestruc¬ 
tible. un dissolvable but indissoluble, 
unbelievable but (neonreicaMe, «n- 
provabte but improbable, bring out 
well the tendency for in- to be 
restricted to the’ forms that are 
closest to Latin even in the vert’ 
open minded -Me group (on which 
more will be found under -abut 3) ; 
A uncertainty but incertitude does 
the esme for nouns. Lastly, unoe- 
countable but insurmountable, A 
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unmdodiouS but inharmonious, are 
examples of apparent caprice fixed 
by u&age. 

A bat is now given of the words 
about which doubt is most likely, 
with a statement of the prefix recom¬ 
mended for eueh ; tlic recommenda¬ 
tions are some times supported by 
special reasons, but sometimes mere¬ 
ly based on a general impression l hat 
one form is more likely than the 
other to prevail :— 


acceptable 

un* 

advisable 

un- 

alterable 

un- 

appeasable 

un- 

, P t 

irn- 

artificial 

Till- 

m- 

communicative 

un- 

complex! 

Un- 

conaolable 

in- 

wntrcll.Mo 

un 

decipherable 

un- 

dig-wi«l 

un- 

di*cn mauling 

Un* 

disLnginatmWr 

edited 

in- 

on- 

eOaceabl* 

in- 

eacapabla 

un- 

canontiaJ 

un- 

•xpresaivo 

un- 

frequmt 

in- 

navigmbiB 

UXl 

practical 

un- 


/it- fi*rm labeled r*n? 

m OKD 
As ttreejAable 

Drlitiniad by -rat- 
lnepi 14 ill r Latin 
in sense natural 
in sense unskilful 

Tlie wily indisputable 
t»—-nt a uni is tii- 

rrpfritvcfd 

F«lahlisbed 
Mucli deist mixed 

As eomplefti 
\VnRliin-ir>?.ithnrin- • 
l>ta Wished 

fompli-tfJ; French 
nbhi lias lept lU . 

is- form m being 
I ftuMishrd 
Much dHatmiwJ 

Dancer of confusion 
with incj]>rf»>tU4 
Must -mi aimis so 

A * acttpiallr: L con¬ 
fusion *. mfwlie 
abl< 


recognizable 

nwpaosive 

rateotive 
cubs tan Lial 
supportable 
susceptible 


un- 

uu* Dancer of ennfuaion 
uiLh irmpoautfc 
ir* Mo*l aords id re- so 
wo¬ 
rn* EsUfcb&M 
in- Mint -t Us words so 


Ijj appeasable. t n- is better ; ace 

IK- & X 7 N-. 

Inaptitude). Unapt is better (but 
inaptitude) ; ace in- A us-, 
inartificial, un-. Sec in- A cn-. 
Inasmuch as has two meanings : 
one the original, now nuely met 
with, l.e. to Me tome extent at or to 


whatever degree or so far at (Gad u 
only God inasmuch at he it the Moral 
Gtwernor of the tooth/); A the other 
worn down, wjlh the notion of a 
corrcspondriu e between two arnica 
gone, & nothing left but n four- 
syllable sulistitutc for finer (/ obi 
uvublc to reply that l aw much the 
be tier Jut string yon. may much at 
1 see nothing of you); this is the 
ordinary modern use. A its only 
rreoimurmini i«m us rompnn-d witn 
rinre is it* pomposity. On the other 
hand thr oki wnee hn« been Slip* 
planted by *n fur a* & in to far u*. 
A is IIOW unfamiliar enough to be 
misleading when u lilmiry-mindcd 

person n vcrls to it. .If any rale, 
Mr Chamberlain's pmjumils, inntt- 
mueh at they Here intended to trenre 
continued loyally d union amongst 
the Au*Iraltan people, trrrc considered 
altogether unnecessary. I>n wi gather 
that the proposals were in fart 
rrjcrlcd. A the reason Dir this was 
that their intention was so-A-so ? 
or that, whether rejected or accepted 
on other grounds, that intention 
wo* not held to justify them? in 
other words, docs inasmuch as mean 
since, or «o for m ? we cannot tell, 
without extraneous information. A 
word that in one sense is pompous, 
& in another obscure or ambiguous, 
A in both has satisfactory substi¬ 
tutes, is better left ulonc. 

Inaugurate mokes -ntor ; see *oa, 

tacage, en-. The second is better ; 
tec EM- A IM-. 

Incapacitate, Incarcerate, make 

itable, -rable, -alar ; w-e -able 1 , -or. 

incarnate. Pronounce the verb 
I'nkamat, Sc the adjective fnkar'nlt. 
For adj. in -able, tec -atabi-r. 

Incarnation. This unfortunately is 
net the prisoner's first lapse from 
honesty, for when the Chief Constable 
of Peterborough said * he was the 
very quintessenee of cunning & the 
incarnation of a book-thief , he loot 
not speaking without knowledge. 
Either the C.C. has been mi»reported 
or he was playfully suggesting that 
a book-thief is not a human being. 
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but ft fiend or possibly a Platonic 
Idea ; for no eminent u person must 
be aware that incarnation of what 
la incarnate already is as idle os 
painting tbc lily, A much more 
difficult. Some of us, however, do 
need to lie reminded that while 
a iicmou limy he an incarnation of 
folly, or Polly clothed in flesh, it is 
meaningless to call him the jnramu- 
tion of a fool, lieeanse ail fools arc 
flesh to start with A cannot lie 
fitted with a new suit of il. Sec 
POFULABIXtin TI-.CIINICAUTILS. 

Incase. JJn- lietter ; see !.«. A IM-. 

Incense makes -sable ; n e Sin it 

lncensedly. A lead form: see - 1 : 111 . 1 -. 

Inceptive, inchoative. See Thru- 

N1CA1. TKlIXa. 

Incident adj.) (Incidental. Two 
tendencies may lx- dnus-med : one 
is for tlic shorter form with its less 
fnmillor terminal Ion In lie displaced 
by the longer ; thus we should more 
usually, though not more eorrcclly, 
now write iiirulental in such contests 
as (chortrned from (IK1 > i-Mirnplet): 
All the potters incident In any gmvrn- 
men! ,- Those tn ihr highest station 
have their ineitlcnt cares .(• troubles ; 
The expedition «(• the incident uggrrs- 
sive steps taken ,- The ineitlcnt mis¬ 
takes which hr has run into : A bank 
note, more than sufficient tn drJray 
any incident charges. The other 
tendency, cutting across tlx- Hist, is 
a differentiation of meaning, based 
on no real difference between the 
two forms, but not the less useful on 
that account; while incidental is 
applied to tide occurrences with 
■tr-esa on their indrpemlenee of the 
main action, incident implies Ihot, 
though not essential to it, they not 
merely hoppen to nrise in connexion 
with it but may be expeeted to do 
to. A consequence of this distinction 
It that incident it mostly used in 
close combination with whatever 
word may represent the main action 
or subject. A especially with to as the 
link ; Youth A tit incident perturba¬ 
tions. or The enthusiasms incident to 
youth. It would be well if the 


swallowing up of incident by inci- 
denlai could Ire checked, A a con- 
tin ueil existence secured to It at 
least in the special uses indicated. 
Half the money has cone in incidental 
exjiensrx, & Our failure brought us an 
incidental aihant/ige ; but Office A 
the i undent wrirnes , it The dangers 
incident to pigsticking. 
incidentally is now very common 
as n writer's apology for an irrele¬ 
vance. Nnturully, those who lind it 
most useful are not the best writers. 
Incinerate makes - rabie , -atar; see 
-aiii.k 1 . -on. 
incise, not -i=r ; sec -mi:, 
incise. Incite, make -sable, -table, j 

Her Ml-TK K. 

Incline. Sre Noun &VKUD accent. 
Kor ' seriously incline \ sec Hack 
nevm) run sans. 

Inclose. JCn- better; tec EM- A IM-. 
Include makes -dable ; tec Ml-te is. 
Include) (comprise. As used in the 
newspnprrs, these mav be called 
a pair of tViinxixc A xtylinii wohds. 
The one used in ordinary life ia 
include ; the inferior kind of journa¬ 
list therefore liket to impress his 
readers with comprise. The frequent 
confusion between comprise A com¬ 
pose [comprised mainly of remits), is 
an indication Hint include, which 
writer A compositor alike know all 
about, would lie in general a safer 
word. Civeil the two, however, 
it would be possible to turn our 
superfluity to much lietter purpose 
than ns a chance fur the stylish 
journalist. When two words Have 
roughly the same meuning, examina¬ 
tion will generally reveal a distinc¬ 
tion ; A the distinction in meaning 
between the present two seems to 
be that comprise is appropriate when 
the content of the whole, A include 
when the admission or presence of 
an item, is in question ; good writers 
any comprise when looking at the 
motter from the point of view of the 
whole, include from that of the part. 
With tnelnrtr. there is no presump¬ 
tion (though it la often the fact) that 
all or even most of the components 
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arc mentioned ; with comprise, the 
whole or them arc understood to !w 
in the Imt. The Guards, lor instance, 
include the Coldst reams or the Life 
Guards, but comprise the lafc 
Guards, Home Guardi, Dragoon 
Guards, A Foot Guards. Cumpnte 
in id fact, or would lie if tin* partly 
recognized distinction were deve- 
loped A inointuined, where;* include 
is not, equivalent to be curuposr.l of. 
The following evtraeIs .sln»w rrww- 
priiC in contexts where incltnlt 
would l>e the light word :--77ir 
German forces ... exceed txceu ItpIhtce 
corps ; tins number dues not emu* 
priac ike corps ope ruling in the 
Masurian hakes./The Commission 
points end that the ample crop of 
information it has gathered uhtu com¬ 
prises irrt'fragaUfi estt&lixkrtl fuels. 

Incognito. The inflexions are of no 
great importance. lx mg now litllc 
u-sed, hut should lx- done right if at 
all. Of the personal iKHtn tneogni/o, 
incognita* incogmli, are the mas* 
cult tie, feminine, fc plural,-= ituin, 
woman, people, of concealed iden¬ 
tity. The abstract noun, anonym¬ 
ity Ac., is incognito only, with 
possible plural incognitos {never 
dropping their incognitos, ur usually 
incognito). The adverb or pr. dila¬ 
tive adjective (truvetling i.) is usually 
-to irrespective of gender A number ; 
if declined, it is like the personal 
noun. 

Incognizable Ac. For pronuncia¬ 
tion see cognizance. 

incommunicative. Oi* is better; 
WC€ IN- A L*N*. 

INCOMPATIBLES. l/nder Ihw head¬ 
ing are collected »omc phrases each 
consisting of ill-assorted elements. 
They differ greatly both in degree of 
badness A in kind ; rather point is 
here discussed, A coch phrase is set 
down in as few- words as will enable 
the usage to be identified. Discus¬ 
sion of any particular misuse will be 
found on reference to one or other 
of the terms composing the phrase. 
The object of this list is first to give 
the reader, when referred here, a 


cons(H-ctu* of misllikes similar to the 
one he was investigating, A secondly 
to give the mistakes themselves nil 
extra advertisement. The reader 
confronted with these things baldly 
*•1 down, strippid of the surround¬ 
ing* that would m many of them 
<lMmet attention from the artuul 
fault, will naturally d.niJit whether 
they really appear in print ; hut the 
doubt will hr m’L at rest by a few 
minutes «!*•voted to looking ii]i the 
words italicised : almost quite; 
w x I houl scum Iff ; senreriy .., than ; 
finally sadihed ; dm mute by art”,, ; 
rather mm/uc ; surnnvhnl nmn/ing ; 
•pule all right ; more preferable ; 
prefer to die than yield : figv since ; 
lie flinn to secure it ; ur if her of them 
wrrr Ihert*; ought to he ai'nilnl of ; 
behcceu death or disgrace ; methods 
liimnl or ulhrnritr ; both complex ai 
well ns simple rmisnlum ; Ini that 
hmcftvr is douMful ; on a conserva* 
lire estimate : Jl depend* whether 
we gel man ; disagree from ; did not 
haic tune; I doubt that it ever 
hapjK-md ; six fret hrfirren each 
post; a comparatively few ; hardly- 
earned wages ; with aYirro of decid¬ 
ing ; n hue wirth while pursuing ; 
peuidc sreuictl In have been holder 
in those da\s ; will write you soon J 
shouldn't ttuWrr if it wasn’t true ; 
Ir.rf it will cornr true ; Ho tike he 
does : the major portion ; mutual 
friend ; neither good or had ; ob¬ 
livious to; onto ; inula« one forget 
his manners; in order that the 
peace will be a Jading one : was 
promoted to admiral ; Uie reason is 
because fhxl willed it : I regard It 
monstrous ; the Hart. Smith ; tlev. 
Smith ; 1 would UA‘C ; those sort of ; 
butler must he substituted by mar* 
garinc ; were issued with two ffOS- 
niuftks each ; superior than ; those 
persons interested ; tinker with the 
constitution ; no rrasx.n for undue 
alarm ; very changed. 

Incompetence, -cy. The form re¬ 
commended is -ee , cf. cowrertwcE ; 
in legal use, however, -ey seems to 
be preferred. 
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Ineampletad. tin- is the right 
form ; see in- A tut.. 

Incondite. I’ronoancB Inkfl'ndlt. 
The word is of the learned kind, A 
ihould be avoided except in what is 
addressed to a delinrtclv literury 
audience. It may not lie out of 
place to mention tout condltus cum- 

C ied, not condltus scuwuicd, is the 
tin source, A thut artless, rude, 
rough, unpolished, come near the 
sense. 

INCONGRUOUS VOCABULARY. Aus- 
Iria-Ilungaru mas no longer in n 
position, an' the mould, to thaler off 
tht German yoke, lie in a petition to 
is a phrase of the most pedestrian 
modernity j shake off the yoke. 
though a metaphor, is one so well 
worn that no incongruity is felt 
between it A the peilestrianism; 
but wlinl it on’ the would dome here 1 
why not the obvious ITCH if the had 
the desire 1 or, if an' she it ould is 
too dear to be let go, why not 
Austria now eonlil nut. an’ the 
would! Ttie goldfish an* eannot 
live in this scntrnre-tmwl unless wc 
put some wuter in with it, A gasps 
pathetically at us from the mere dry- 
air of be in a position. Only n chilli 
would expect a goldtlali to keep his 
beauty out of his right element; 
A only the writer who is either very 
lnexpcriencrd or singularly proof 
against r*|ieriencc will let the 
beauties of n word or phrase tempt 
him into displaying it where it is 
conspicuously out of place. Minor 
lapses from congmity are common 
enough, A a tendency to them man 
the efleet of what a man writes 
more fatally than occasional faults 
of a more palpable kind, such as 
grammatical blunders ; but they do 
not lend themselves to exhibition in 
the short form here necessary; a 
few of the grosser A more recurrent 
incongruities, connected with parti¬ 
cular words, must suffice by way of 
Illustration ; the words out of their 
element are printed In toman type, 
A under moot of them, in their 
dictionary places, will be found 


further examples :—Af. de Bilte has 
spent eighteen years in London as 
Jicnnmrk's Minister (see 's incon¬ 
gruous)., Christmas books are put in 
hand long ere the season comes round./ 
It is realty very difficult to imagine 
that the reply of the ballot can be 
aught but an answer in the affirma¬ 
tive./Having in mind the approaching 
General Lhrlion , if appears to me 
that the result af same is likely to be 
us much a farce as the last./There arc, 

• it may be noted, fewer marquisrs than 
any other section of the peerage save 
dukes./The Covenanted Civil Service 
ti lth its old traditions d- its hereditary 
hatred of interlopers, be they mrr- 
ehants, journalists, doctors, Ac. (be 
they it nothing if not stiff, Ac. 
nothing if not slack). 

Inconsideratenesy, -eratlon. I'or 
the distinction, see considkiiate- 

niiss. 

Inconsolable, un-. In- is better j 

MC in- A i s-. 

Incontinently,- straightway, is ar¬ 
chaic A now liternry only. Us 
euiinrxiini with inrontinrnt -libidi¬ 
nous, whirh is apt to suggest wrong 
gucai.es, is not a close one ; the 
OKI) explains that it is from Latin 
in eontinenti tempore (in unbroken 
time), so thut the in- of incontinently 
is the prrpositinn meaning in, 
wliereus that of incontinent is the 
prefix meaning not. 

lncontrollable. I'n- is better; see 
in- A us-. 

Incorporate makes -ruble, -lor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OB. 

Increase. See Noux A vr.an ac¬ 
cent. 

Incredible. See Positive words. 

incrust, en-. F.nerusl, ene-eustmenl, 
but incrustation ; see eh* A im-. 

Incubate makes -lor, see -oa ; for 
adj. in -ohIf, see -atabue. 

Incubus, ri. -fri, or -buses. 

inculcate makes -tor (see -ob) ; for 
adj. in -able, see -atabue. A curious 
mistake often occurs, shown in 
the three quotation* following :—A 
passer-by saved Aim, formed a dose 
friendship with Atm, A inculcated 
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him with his oum horrible ideal about 
murdering women. / An admirable 
training-place t therein to inculcate 
the young mind with the why* d: 
wherefores of eivrrt/thing which con¬ 
cerns jtersonal safety./The Hermans 
are chiefly busy in inculcating Amen* 
cans with the idea that British 
Marini emus is more dangerous than 
German MiJitarismus. Whether the 
explanation ia that inculcate is one 
of the words liublc to the muitreat¬ 
ment CUllcd OlUECT-KHUVFUNf; (t. 
one tvith a doctrine being substituted 
for i. a doctrine upon one), or 
whether the composite* has each 
time found inoculate & printed 
inculcate, ia impossible In determine : 
if the latter, writers should lake 
warning that inoculate is a word tn 
keep an cj-c on (or inoculate in a new 
■onac) in proofs. See Mtsrwm 

Inculpate. See -*TAnu:. 

Incur makes - rred . -rring : see -it-, 
•an*. for incurring see Pjuinto* 
curtON s.f. 

Indecipherable. I'n- in better; see 

IN- * VN-. 

Indecorous- Aeccnl the third syl¬ 
lable (Indlkoriis). 

Indefeasible) (Indefectible. The 
distinction between the two, not 
always very carefully observed, may 
peril ape best be kept in mind by 
associating them respectively vrilh 
defeat & drfleit. That is indefeasible 
which is not liable to Urfrut, i.e. 
to being impaired or annulled by 
attark from outside; the word is 
therefore applied to rights, titles, 
possessions, & the like. That is 
indefectible which is not liable to 
deficit, i.e. to failing for want of 
internal power ; the word is there¬ 
fore applied to qualities such as 
holiness, grace, vigour, resolution, 
affection, or abundance ; the sense 
faultless, suggesting the noun deject 
rather than deficit, A not quoted 
for in the OED from before the 
19lb c., seems to be a modern change 
of meaning, L one not to be coun¬ 
tenanced. Neither word lends itself 
to the sort of everyday use seen in : 


And yet Mr. Barnstaple had Uu most 
subtle dr indefeasible doubt whether 
indeed Serpentine teas speaking. 

Indent Sec koto & verb accent. 

Independence, -cy. The -cy form 
retain* only some special senses— 
Congregationalism, un independent 
State, be an independent iiicume— ; 
& in these, though still preferred to 
-re, is now usually displaced by 
Congregationalism, suerrrign or indr* 
jteinlmi State, & competency. 

Indescribable. So spelt: »cc Mum r, 

Index. For pi. see -re, -ix. 4- & 
Latin it-vrauj. For synonymy see 
SHIN. 

Indian. Fur the 1. raced ice Sohki- 
qt-KT*. 

Indicate makes -cable, -/or; set 
-A»J.K I. -I»U. 

Indication. For synonymy see kirn. 

Indicative. The grammatical term 
is pronounced Indrkntlv : in other 
uses I nilTkatlv is not uncommon. 

Indict, -able, -ment I'ronounrc 
-It-. Indict menus accuse, &■ indite 
compose nr write. 

Indifference, -cy. Though the -cy 
form lends 1 u disappear in all senses, 
its slower disappearance in one sug¬ 
gests a distinction that might use¬ 
fully l»c maintained. That sense is 
the one corresponding to the objec¬ 
tive sense of indifferent \ a person 
is indifferent (subjectively) who 
feels no preference for either of a 
pair of things over the olher; things 
ure indifferent (objectively) for 
neither of winch a preference is felt; 
the relation of the person to the 
things is indifference ; the relation 
of the things to the person is still 
often, Sl might well lie always, called 
indifferency. The following quota¬ 
tions from the OED show the word 
so used, & readers wifi perhaps 
ogive that it is better in these 
contexts than indifference You 
have arrived at an equivalence tfc 
indifferency of all actions./Cert- 
monies . . - how indifferent soever 
they are in themselves, when they are 
once commanded, the indifferency 
eeetses./l still believe in the indiffer- 
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tncy of customt, to tons as they do 
not make void the Sruk word. See 
•CIS. -CY. & DlKPEUENTlATlON. 
Indigested. Vn- is the right form ; 
see in- & VN-. 

Indirect object. See Tkiimul 

TEH UK. 

Indirect Question is the gram¬ 
marian's 11 : 1111 c lor 11 moihiieiituin of 
what was urrginidly 11 question. Midi 
that it dors uni stand hy iK.lf us 
u sentence, lml m treated us u noun, 
serving fur instance us subject or 
object to a verb outside of it. Thus : 
direct question, 11 ho are you f j 
Indirret quest inn, I usl,rd who hr seas, 
or Tell me tvhn you ore. nr 1T*» you 
are is quite irteteruut. Two |snnt» 
urisc, 011 c ot grammar, A 011 c of 
style. 

1. It must be remembered that 
nil indirect quest lull is 111 grammar 
equivalent to one nuun 111 ttic 
singulur ; the nuiulH'r or its internal 
subject has no inlluener on the 
numlicr ol the external verb : to 
disregard tins fnrt. ns l\lien rest Is 
written instead nf rents in (lie follow- 
lltg extract bemuse terms hut>|Hiis to 
be plurul, is nu elementary blunder— 
H'Anl rerun llulgnria may lee ulti¬ 
mately given rest with the I‘nice 
Conference. 

2. The jminl of style is of mueh 
greater interest, llnw far is it 
legitimate to substitute in an in¬ 
direct question the order of words 
that properly belongs to direct 
questions 1 ‘file lamentable erare 
for Inversion nmnng writers who 
are bun to mnke up for dullness or 
matter by verbid contortions is no 
doubt responsible for the prevailing 
disregard of the normal order in 
indirect questions ; for inversion. 
I .e. the placing of the subject later 
than its verb, is a mark of the 
direct, liut not of the indirect ques¬ 
tion. Take these live types 

A. How old arc you I 

B. Tell me how old vou arc 

or Tell me how oid are you ? 

C. He wondered how old she was 
or He wondered how old was sbe? 


D. lie doesn't know how old I am 

or He doesn't know how old ami? 

E. Jlow old E am is my affair 

or Iiow old uni I is my aifuir. 

A is the dirert question j in B, C, 
D. A U. tlic first form contains the 
normal, A the second the abnormal 
form of the indirect question. It 
will be Keen thnt the abnormal form 
•a progressively disagreeable as we 
time from inlL-rrogulivc governing 
vcrlts. until in E it might fairly be 
thought impossible. To contortion¬ 
ists. however, ail 1 liings are possible ; 
tenders possessed of the gram¬ 
matical ucnsc. or of literary taste, 
will fual tint following examples of 
tlie abnormal order repugnant In 
flic Slime llcg-cc 119 the lyprs to 
which tlie letters It, E, Ac.’, assign 
them : it is only tlie encroachments 
of inversion in general that palliate 
tins KjxNial Iilm.sc in indirect ques¬ 
tions. I tune been ashed by the 
Kdttm In explain what art tlie duties 
of the yt Tiny liKvartlt tlie eivil power, 
lone IK It eonrdiluled. In rdumt does it 
owe al/rfiianee. by whom is it paid, 
d* who! is tlie source of its authority 
(It. The reason why the first A last 
clauses lierr arc less distasteful tiian 
tlie ullicrs is explained lutcr).//< 
rimes inferentiaUy hmo powerless is 
that body to carey out any scheme 
of its men (I). Normal order—I 10 W 
powerless that body is)./Experience 
has tiiupht in ichat 0 restricted region 
can the Mate nr trader or owner act 
to the general arhantage (D. Normal 
order—the State cun act to the 
general advantage as trader )./lltrx 
bold is this attack may be judged from 
the fnet tAof . . . (E. Normal order— 
llow Iraki this attack is)./K'Ay 
should we be so penalized must ever 
remain a mystery (E. Normal order 
—Why we should). 

The further remarks promised on 
the first example Bre tnese 1 three 
of the five in direct-quest ion clauses 
in thnt are clear cases of abnormal 
order—hotr is if instead of how it is, 
to whom does it owe instead of to 
whom it orcts, A by whom is it paid 
instead of by whom it it paid — ; 
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but about the other two, which 
wlicther designedly or not net ns 
advance-guard A rearguard covering 
those between & almost preventing 
iu from discovering their character, 
it is not so easy to say whether they 
arc abnormal or not. That is a 
characteristic of the special type of 
question consisting of subject, main 
complement, & the > eri* be ; in lJic 
answer to such questions. subject At 
complement urc trucm|Ksuilik-. Iju<v 
tioii, What arc the duties ? ; answer, 
indifferently, These urc the duties. or 
The duties arc these; In tin; lirst 
form corrcsponds in the indirect 
question Explain vJuit are the dirties. 
A to the second, Ea plain ulwl the 
duties ere ; & it ran therefore hardly 
be said that one is more normal than 
the other, lint to questions made 
of other elements than subject + fee 
•(•noun complement, c.g. Jhnv ix it 
constituted?, the two answer* (/) in 
constituted thus, & Thu* ix it con¬ 
stituted) urc far from indifferent ; 
one is plainly normal & the other 
ubnormul. This minor point Jina 
been discussed only because sen¬ 
tences like Explain ichat are the 
duties might he hastily supposed to 
justify all other us»« of direct- 
question order in iudi reel-queM ion 
constructions. 

Indiscreet, Indiscrete, should be 
distinguished in accent— Indlskrc't, 
IndJ’skret: ef. bXxcftr.TE. 

Indiscrimlnatlng. I’n- is the right 

form ; see is- A i*N-, 

Indistinguishable, un-. The first is 
recommended ; see is- A I N-. 

Indite. See indict ; a- makes 
inditable, see MiTr. e. 

Individual, n. The remarks to be 
made concern the noun only, not the 
adjective. * Individual, which al¬ 
most made the fortune of many 
a Victorian novelist, is one of the 
modern editor's shibboleths for de¬ 
tecting the unGt *; so it has been 
said, but editors seem to relax their 
vigilance occasionally, & the word 
slips through on its ud old errand 
of soliciting a smile in vain ; here 


arc a couple of passages in which 
the (-hour of it can have been 
dieluted by nothing Imt WoftN-OUT 
iicttovn It is a most spirited 
episode, Kith a xujrrmatural ending 
according pi Tam Causn/ ; this wily 
xndn'utuul i.v the hem uf some highly 
divrrtiug stories. Taking a leaf out of 
the t«iok of the nuUvututd tvha some 
years ago put forth An recollection* 
under the title * Hninuisrnices of a 
Young Man *. 

The trd for the right use of the 
wold as opposed to |hr * colloquial 
vulgarism 1 (Ullh) is f]u* question 
w Ik- 1 her Hie write r menus or not to 
ixHiti.mt I lie peiMHi |m- calls an 
iitdiMduul with MX'jcIv, the family, 
or some Iindy of prrwnis ; il lie does, 
he ni:»y say individual with a clear 
conscience; if not. lie must ex licet 
US to like his evo.il | ion of this g/K*t 
I of lJMlwvntury jocularity as III tit 
] as we enjoy 1 he fragrance of a blown- 
j out candle that jie.t now gave us 
I light, or of the smoking*room visited 
curly next morning. A pair of 
examples will make the difference 
dear: in the Unit, the Individual is 

directly contrasted with, though a 
member of. the House of Commons, 
& is tin refoir rightly so called ; in 
the second it is true that there is 
a ImkIv of persons m question, hut 
I lie in<Ji\iduul is m> far from being 
conlrastvd with this hotly that he 
is It ; the right Way lo haw written 
I he KMilem-c is milled m liruckrls, 
& the cflkiiurv with winch has dues 
all the work of of this tangsuffering 
individual (IWh-reiitiiry perfume 
excepted) reveals the writer's style 
' :a one not to he mutated t—The 
} J louse of Commons sfilled di/tvn very 
: quietly to business j/ederday after¬ 
noon ; all trace of the preceding 
j sitting's violent protestation appeared 
! to have been obliterated from the 
j political mind; the only individual 
! icAo attempted to revive the spirit of 

j animosity trot Mr - ./We arc little 

! inclined to consider the urgency of the 
! case made out for the patient agricul- 
' turalist; it would seem at first sight 
as if the needs of this long-svffenng 
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fiuUDfdtuil acre sue A as could be 
supplied by ... (as if his needs 
could). 

Indorsation, but endorse(ment) ; see 
KM- Sc IM-. 

Induce makes -eiMr ; see -able 2 . 
Induct makes • lor ; sec -or. 
Induction) (deduction. Tlie first is 
the drawing, from observed or 
known cases, of the conviction that 
something established of them is 
true either of nit siniilur eases, or of 
any particular similar cicw, tlinl may 
afterwards be met with. The child 
who. having observed that all the 

E rsons known to him have two 
ji, eonlldently expects two legs 
on the newborn brother he has not 

C secn, bus made un induction. 

uction is the drawing from a 
general principle, however derived, 
of the conviction tlmt a particular 
fact is true because if it were not 
the general principle, wliieli lias been 
accepted as undeniable, would not 
be true. The child who. Iiriug told 
that if you take a seed Sc sow it you 
may expect fhirtyfohl nr so of what 
you took it from to spring up, sows 
a caraway seed A awmls the thirty 
copies of the seedcake from which 
he saved it is acting on u deduction. 
Whether the conclusion readied hy 
Induction or deduction is true de¬ 
pend! on many conditions, which it 
Is the province of Lupu* to cx|muiiil; 
but the broad difference between Hie 
two is that induction stiirts front 
known instances A arrives at a 
generalisation, or at the power of 
upplying to new instances whut it 
has gathered from the old. while 
deduction starts from the general 
principle, whether established by 
induction or assumed, A arrives at 
some less general principle, or sonic 
individual fact, that may be regard¬ 
ed as being wrapped up in it A 
therefore as having the same claim 
to belief as the general principle 
Itself. 

Indue. En- better; see fm- A iw-. 
Indulge. I. 1. makes induleeabte ; 
see UtJTB a. 2. flu t here d Itot 


flashes out a phrase or a sentence that 
strikes the note of emotion et pride in 
the achievements of our armies which 
lAr rrmsf rrficcnf of men may indulge. 
That pussi-s the limit of what even 
thisvery ehisticvcrb can be stretched 
to. You luny i. your emotion, or i. 
in emotion, or i. yourself in emotion; 
further, you mny i, in, or i. yourself 
in, a note of emotion; but you 
cannot i. n note, whether of emotion 
or of anything else, but only strike 
or utter or blow it; A no-one who 
knows any grammar would deny 
that which represents note, not 
emotion d- prirfr. The object of i. 
as a transitive verb must be either 
a person or at least something that 
can lie credited with a rapacity for 
la-ing pleased or gratified ; a pas¬ 
sion. u fancy, an emotion, mny be 
gratified, but not a note. The mis 
take is less a misunderstanding ol 
the meaning of «'. than an example 
of Haziness, nolr of emotion being 
confused with emotion, A the con¬ 
fusion escaping notice under cover 
of which. 

Industrialize makes -liable, -izalion ; 
see Mi ran i„ 

-Ine. For plyccrinfc) Ac. sec -in A 
•ine. 

Inebriate mnkes -riuhlc ; see -sulk I 
lnedlted, un-. The Arnold is re¬ 
commended ; sec in- A ox-, 
lnelfaceable, un-. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see iv- A W*. 
ineffective, -fcetual, -Ocactous, 
-Detent. For distinctions see effec¬ 
tive. 

Inescapable, Inessential Vn- is 
better : see is- A tv-. 
lnevltable(ness), -bly. To those of 
us who rend reviews of bookB A 
picture-shows A acting A music it 
has been apparent for some time 
thut Ibc-Ac words have been added 
to what mav be called the apparatus 
eriticus, making up, with distinction, 
charm, meticulous, fnlrksc v.t., 
banal, sympathetic, A a tew other 
I-rrcasav critics’ words, the re¬ 
viewing outfit. A search through 
all the English A French diction- 
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arics within reach shows them all 
ignorant of the specialist! modern 
use ; the OED in particular, dated 
utoi for the letter 1, hus no inkling 
of it. An example or two may 
therefore he welcome :— Awl corn 
when a song is introduced, such as 
Creel's Where tlic bee sucks there 
suck l, its effect is so great because 
it scans dramatically inevitable./ The 
mere matters of arrangement, of Unc 
therein, show how great was Ins power, 
how true his perception ; he hat the 
incviUiUenesg of the Japanese./ In- 
a/itably he led up to the unanticeralde 
ease for giving to alt women the rote. 
d- ow Jett he spoke , as hr drclarrd hr 
did, orith all si Merittf. Kith alt his 
heart, of what he Inhered in./Hath 
themes are well, that is to say tnn*i/- 

ably, worked out./Miss - may not 

always sing inevitably «f- spontaneous¬ 
ly, simply for the love of beauty. 

Better example* than tlicse might 
he desired for the purpouc of ex¬ 
tracting the word** sen>e : they ure 
the ones that happen In he at hand, 
recorded possibly for flu* very reason 
that they were open to objection. 
What the literary critic doe* mean 
by inevitable is perhaps tins s sur¬ 
veying a work of art, we feel sntiu- 
times that the whole & ail the part* 
are sudicicnlly consistent * har¬ 
monious to produce on us the effect 
of truth ; wc then call it, for short, 
convincing ; thus A thus. wc mran, 
it surely may have been or may be ; 
nothing in it inclines us to doubt; 
to be convincing is a step abort of 
being inevitable; when the whole 
& the parts arc so far in a concatena¬ 
tion accordingly that instead of 
Thus *£ thus it may have been wc find 
ourselves forced to ZVims <£* thus it 
must have been or iras or is, when 
the change of a jot or tittle would be 
plain desecration, when vre know 
that we are looking at the Platonic 
idea itself & no mere copy, then the 
tale or the picture or the music 
attains to inevitable new. This is an 
outsider's guess at the meaning; 
whether the guess is a good one or 
not, the meaning seems to be one 


deserving expression in ■ single 
word—but only on the condition 
that that word shall he strictly 
confined to the works or ports of 
works that are worthy of it. Now 
it is, in fact, an alien flirt with tliftt 
one is i*oi n pel It'll to infer the exist¬ 
ence of a great deal mu re. inevit¬ 
ability in twenticth-rentury art of 
ull kinds Ilian one at uJI Ruxprcted J 
mi many thing!* xcem inevitable to 
the reviewer in which the render 
e«mld mntcmplutr extensive altera¬ 
tions without a pang. The question 
ts whether Cunritn mg or true tv 
stature, plmiMs for whose inter¬ 
pretation we should not searrli the 
didiomines in vain, would n«t be 
nenrer the critic’s private mrnning 
than inmtabte . A indeed whether he 
does not Htfww t net'll able just be¬ 
cause the reader would understand 
tl»e other words too easily A mils 
I icing impressed by Jus command of 
mysterious terms. 

Inexactitude. For terminological i. 
• lie, see Poi.ysvm.amk* iii moor 
Inexpressibles. See roz.YXYM.ABrc 
lirwovn. 

Inexpressive, un-. The second is 

recommended ; w *e in* A v*n-. 

Infantile) (-foe. The OKI > does not 

lay down any distinction, giving os 
its sole definition of -ine * - infantile'. 
But its quotations for the two words 
do on the whole bear out one that 
might well fore J)jrrz:6KNTiATlON) 
be encouraged. M>mc(hing like that 
between cniz.rosn A- childlike, though 
less established : -He mran* of or (ft 
infancy. A -tne infuntlikc or as of an 
infant. If this is nerrpted, each of 
the following quotations from tbe 
Ot:i) would be the worse if -ile A 
-ine were to chorage nlaccs The 
interest which his story fret impressed 
upon her infuntilc imagination./The 
countenance is to innocent A infan¬ 
tine, you tcouM think this head 
belonged to a child of tree foe. It may 
be said roughly that -ilc records a 
fact. A -toe on impression, 
infatuate makes >uabu ; see -able 1 , 
infer makes -rrtd Ac.: see -aa-. 
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Inferable, -rlble, -rrable, -rrlble. 

The Ilrat (wi tli ttrv9« un in-, not -rr-) 
Is recommended, on the pattern of 
prrjrtable, referable, Irun./rrable ; 
•rrlblf, the chief rival of -table, is 
ileserilx'd by the OKI) us n 'mon¬ 
grel * between infrriblr A xnjerrabu, 
neither of wlurh 1 ms found favour. 
Sec also cos fk n(u| .\ m 

Intemo. I'l. -o« : see -o<i:)s 3. 
Inferrable. See invi-.ii,mii.i . 
Inllriltefly). There nre naughty 
people who will any i. when 1 ley 
only mean great or murk nr Jar, 
Their offenre is here iln.lt with by 
u tri file lK-neli ; the lirst menilier 
is a correspondent of u wvll-known 
journul ; the Kcmnil is its editor, 
a meek mini, it should seem ; the 
third is he who should have shared 
the writing of this I Kink with me, 
among whose impels I hud the rut¬ 
ting with his comment appended : - 

1. Sir,—Uny 1 appeal to your love 
of aecumtr ICnglish ngiunst tin- 
common use in writing, ns in s)»-ak- 
ing, of the word ' infinitely ’ ns 
equivalent to ‘ ennsidemlilx ’ or 

• indefinitely ’ T—you wnlr Hint * oil 
it InRnitrly less bulky than coal in 
proportion to the energy derived 
from it'. You write tlnst • the 
habitual loafer does inflnile mis¬ 
chief In the drst ease you intend 

* eonsideraldy ' A in the second ensr 
you can only menn thnl the mischief 
is indefinite, somelimes great, some¬ 
times no worse than this loiter from 
your obedient servant. AN 11AH1- 
’TIIAL LOAl'Tdt t)f XKCF-SSITY. 

2. Wc stand corrected, Our wo 
was a vulgarism. And yet wc must 
not run into n tuboo of Ibis noble 
word. Swinburne uses it finely, 
accurately, & therefore without 
vulgarity, in the line * In the infinite 
spirit is room for the pulse of an 
Infinite pain \ There the use is 
exact, because it docs not imply 
mere magnitude.—lid. 

3. ltot. Infinite is no more a vul¬ 
garism than any other deliberate 
exaggeration. And indefinitely is a 
totally wrong substitute; I have 


known at least one person habituulJy. 
use it, with ludicrous effect. 

It teas naughty of that Editor, 
though, to any infinite & then take 
lus punishment lying down. 

INFINITIVE. 1. Forunidiomatic in- 
firu lives lifter nouns that prelcr the 
gerund, us in the extract, sec 
(hKi'Nii. The habit oj mapmakers 
to |-hu e lands «(* t tut Kras tn the fore- 
front has obscured the oneness of the 
l*(H ific. 2. S« c hrx.IT infinitive. 
Infinitude docs not appear to be 
now entitled to any higher rank Hum 
that of » Ni:» i»lks* VARIANT of 
infinity, II might well have been, 
but cun liurdly now he, differentiated 
with the sense t/uulil*/ of icing infin¬ 
ite. Milton & Sterne, however, will 
keep it hi being for lKWta to ilv to 
A stylists to play with when infinity 
palls on them. An escape from -ity 
is sometimes welcome : It is just 
this infinitude of possibilities that 
necessitates unity rf* crmtlnuihj of 
command. 

infirmity. *Tbc last i. of noble 
minds * is u Misquotation*. 
Inflame. I»fiam(c)ahic. formed 
from the English verb, & used In 
IGth-lTtli centuries, has been dis- 

1 hired by inflammable adapted from 
‘rencli or hutm. Inflammable Sc 
inflammatory must not lie confused 
(see Paws & anaki.s) ns in Sir 
J'.iheard (arson declares before an 
*nj7awmoh»n/ audience that in the 
fi cnt of the Parliament of these realms 
doing certain thin** that arc distasteful 
to him he tciU call out his I o/untccrs. 
Inflate makes - atable ; acc -able 3. 
Inflection, -xlon. Tiie second is 
better ; see -xiox. See also Tech¬ 
nical terms. 

Inflict is. owing especially to con¬ 
fusion m\h afflict. peculiarly liable to 
the misuse cxplniued in the article 
Object-shuffling. The right con¬ 
structions arc ; he inflicted plague* 
on them, he afflicted them with 
plagues, plagues were inflicted on 
them, they were afflicted with 
plagues. Examples of tbc blun- 
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der At least the i rorst arils of the 
wage system t could never kare m flirted 
this or any other present-day com¬ 
munity./The misconception & dis¬ 
cussion in respect of Vie portraits of 
.Shakespeare t nth trhuh the world is 
in such generous measure lntliclrd 
ore largely due to . . l.nrhj ii»ung 
girls arc inflicted tcith stout leather 
hand-bags. 

infold. Kn- better; tec rw- 5: iu-. 

informally. A t»ad form; her -kx»lv. 

Infringe. 1. /. makes i nfdupeable, 

but injringing ; scr i . i!. I.) 

(», upon. Many of those who luiu- 
occasion for Hie word must ask 
themselves before using it wliot its 

right construction is: do you i. 
(or i. upon) a rule ? do you i. (or 
». upon ) a domain V is the verb, tlisit 
is, transitive, or intransitive, or 
Bumetlines one & sometime* the 
other? Latin scholars, mvnnr Unit 
both frangn Sc infrtngo arc transitive 
only, will piolinhly start with u pre¬ 
judice against u/irm ; but Iaitin is 
not Lnglish. as some of them know. 
A study of the OKI) examples leaves 
no doubt about which i.m*» ruction 
has predominated from the SCtli to 
the 10th century ; there arc 2.* 
quotations for the transitive verb 
to four for on or upon ; but 201 h- 
Centurv newspaper columns give n 

very different iuiprevmm. vu that 

infringe cun no longer stand ot nil 
without upon:-The Lords would 
have the choice of either a General 
Election or a Jlcfcrendum for any 
Hill that even inadvertently infringed 
on their powers.-Is il wise U> i. num 
their rights *{• susceptibilities I./You 
art infringing on our prerogative <fc 
trespassing on some of the ground 
that ire intend inking up later.'ll is 
suddenly desired to l. upon d restrict 
my Sovereign rights./Terms which 
Act* unfortunately been infringed on 
by the lloUhtviks. 

The view here taken of what has 
been happening is tlmt (l)nn imper¬ 
fect knowledge of Latin has sug¬ 
gested that infringo means br^ak in 
"intrude, whereas it docs mean 


break in'-damage or violate or 
weaken : (2) it luu therefore been 
KknUlird in sense with trespass & 
encroach A im* tuuluted In them in 
construction, tins being further 
hcl|H‘d liy confusion with impinge 
upon ; (ii) prelent huh writer* like 
to ocu|ie ftmii encroach A trespass, 
familiar words, to i„ which will 
better jitiptos renders with their 
mastery til 11 m- unfa mill nr. And the 
udvuv tcndcinl is (I) In conceive i. 
us a synonym i.i liter of violate &. 
transgress thun of encroach & tres- 
jum ; (2|li> alwtaiu altogether from 
*. t!j>on ns mi nruncuus phrase j (a) 
to use i. boldly witli right, rule, 
pr allege, pat nil, nsrrciguty. boun¬ 
dary, rest ru lion, eomtitntiun, or the 
like, ns object ; A 1 ( I) when Ihc 
temptation to invert on nr Upon 
Ix-fiinirx ovcrjHiweimg. u« it rlncllv 
does lie fore words like domain &. 
territory, to be contented with 
trespass nr cnemuch rather than say 
t. upon. 

Infuriate make* -noble ; sce-Aiu.r 1. 

Infuse. 1- Inf likable) (infusible. 
J liable bring the woid for that can 
be fused, & infusible being tlierelnrc 
(sec -Aiu.1. flu) the word for that 
cannot be fused, il is convenient n* 
well ns allowable (see -akm: 2 s.f.) 
to make frnm the verb infuse not 
infusible but inf usable. Inf usable, 
then. « that cun Ik- infused ; infusi¬ 
ble--lhu\ cannot be fused. 

2. Infuse) (•mime. Infuse i i one of 
the verbs liable tu the Oojkct- 
KnerrUM) mistake. You cun 1. 
courage into u person, or imbue or 
inspire him with < enrage. but not 
infuse him with courage. Kx am pics 
proving the turd of the caution :— 
The tsark he did at one. school has 
been repeated at others, until young 
Australia his been infused with Ike 
spirit of games./One man, however, 
it has not affected; say, rather, it has 
infused him with its oten rage against 
Itself./lie infused his pupils with 
a lively faith in the riches that xttere 
tr iikin. 

»HG. 1. I would also suggest thcL 
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while admitting Uu modernity, fAe 
proof* offered by him as to the recent 
date are not very convincing./lie 

regret to announce that Mr -- died 

at — today, following an operation 
for appendicitis. Fur liberties of 
this kind taken with the participle, 
see Unattaciikd. 

2. For the difference ktwwn par¬ 
ticiples in dng A the gerund, see 
Gerund. 

8, On the Press Association'* Old • 
Aam rciiTwcntutivc informing a 
leading Liberal of .... he rrpfwrf . . . 
For such mixtures of participle A 
gerund, nee Finkd PAimcirr.F.. 

4s In all probal/dity he suffer* some- 
what, like the proverbial dug. from bin 
having received a ftnd name. For t lie 
need or no noed of hi* A other 

g *8*c'6*jvoH in xuch contexts, see 

Enuwn 4. 

6. Hying at their posts rather than 
surrendering). tHut America is thing 
more than furnishing vs with loans./ 
We are bound to suspect that Italy is 
doing something more lhim raise 
a diplomatic question./The wearing 
down phase by phase has bent on iw- 
tegral part of the plan, if- it hat molded 
the attack to be kept up ns well iib insur¬ 
ing against hitches. /As well ns closing 
the raiheny, it should make the 
Danube impracticable fur traffic. 
Tender grammatical consciences 
are apt to vex themselves, sometimes 
with reason & sometimes without, 
over the comparative correctness of 
the -in# form of a verb A sonic 
other part, especially the infinitive 
without to, in certain remit ructions ; 
specimens are printed above. It is 
well, on the one hand, not to fly in 
the face of grammar, but eschew 
whot is manifestly indefensible ; &, 
on the other hand, not to give up 
what oae feels is Idiomatic in favour 
of an alternative that is more 
obviously defensible. We can surely 
all condemn the last two examples 
without a regret. As well as is not 
a preposition, but a conjunction ; 
it therefore cannot govern the 
gerunds insuring A dosing, as be- 
tides would have done ; if as well 


as is to be kept, insuring must 
become insured to mutch enabled, A 
dosing close to match make ; that 
the latter change is not possible 
with the sentence in its present 
order is irrelevant ; so much the 
worse (unless besides is written) for 
the present order. The gram¬ 
matical conscience wus there asleep ; 
in the America A Italy examples 
wc sec it nwakc once for certain, 
for furnishing represents second 
thoughts ; raise may represent first 
thoughts, if conscience slept, or 
third thoughts if mnscicnee let 
raising have its ssiy & then went 
deliberately hack to the idiomatic 
raise. K very one's first idea in these 
se ntences would be raise, furnish ; 
‘Rut why infinitive?' says Con¬ 
science * wc must write out the 
sentence nt length, clearing away 
doubts of the exact sense of do, the 
part of speech of more, Ac. ; A we 
get —America i* executing (doing) 
un achievement that is wider (more) 
than furnish us it wide; obviously 
furnish is impossible ; go to 1 write 
down furnishing, which works out 
So far second thoughts. Third 
thoughts succeed in constructing 
n defence fur raise or furnish, thus; 
1 will raise the question ; / will do • 
more-Otan-raise-thc^jucstion ; in this 
the hyphened group is one verb, A 
the part of it that lakes inflexions 
(as Court Martial Ima pi. Courts 
Martial) is do : I am-doing-more- 
than-raise-the-question. The sum¬ 
ming-up is : raising is cosily defen¬ 
sible but unidiomatic ; raise is less 
rosily defensible, but idiomatic ; A 
raise has it. 

Some confirmation of the defence 
set up for raise may be extracted 
from the first specimen propounded 
above : dying rather (Ann sirrrmdrr- 
(in#). There are misguided persons 
who would actually write surrender¬ 
ing there ; but they are few, the 
rest of us feeling that we must either 
find a justification for surrender or 
else write it without justification; 
this feeling Is strengthened If we 
happen to remember that we should 




have no such repugnance to rather 
fA/ro surrendering alter a participle 
if the relation to be expressed were 
a quite different one; compare 
acquiring rather than nurrnutrring 
with dyittg rather than surrendering; 
one must liavc its -in*. & the other 
must not. Well, the justification in 
the name as with raise ; i will die 
rather than surrender ; it is true that 
the form of surrender t here is decided 
by will, like that of die, to that, 
when wilt die is changed to dying, 
surrender is left clrpcuriing on uir ; 
but mean while rf/r-rof/irr-fJifzn-atir- 
rmder has become a ungle verb of 
which die is the conjugable part : 
they died rather than surrender \ 
dying ralhrr than surrender. 

Ingeminate. The often used phrase 
ingeminate peace means to any 
Peace, peace ! again & again (I. 0 I 111 
geminus double); the following 
sentence look* us if i. Mere in danger 
of confusion with germinate or 

K nerate or some such iron!:— We 
ve great hojics that the remit (of a 
discussion on a Koynl Communion* 
report J will he to i. peace «i to amid 
the threatened recurrence of hostilities. 
logSnue. See Kftcxcn moiii». 
ingraft. Iin- better ; see i.m- A im-. 
lngra!n(©d), not en-; ate j:m- A im-. 
ingratiate has one sense & one 
construction only in m<Mlcm Eng¬ 
lish ; It i* always reflexive A means 
only to make (on vsctfl agreeable ; 
even in older English, the use shown 
below is, to judge from the OKI>, 
unexampled: lie set himself ener¬ 
getically to the art of ruling his island 
dc ingratiating Ins nen stddecls./ 
Even if it dfjts i. the men, it will only 
he by alienating the n’oiuru. 

Inhale makes -table ; see Mute i:. 
Inherit make® -tor, with fcm. 
inheritress or (in technical use) - trix 
(for pi. ace -T*ix). 

Initiate. 1. 1. makes initiabie, 
-ator ; see -able J, -or. 2. I. is 
liable to the Object-* uuitlzmo 
mistake ; vou i. perauns or minds 
in knowledge, not knowledge into 
persons or minds fltin : The Hussion 


Review, a quarterly which is doing 
so tftircA to i. into the minds of the 
ltritish public what is requisite for 
them * to knirc about the Russian 
Empire. Instil is |»crhops tlie word 
meant. 

Initiative. 1. After take the the 
construetron m in doing, not of 
doing as in The l>iet should leave 
to the Tsar the i, of taking such 
measures ns may he necessary./M. 
I fete asst took the i. of turning the 
comer snkitm to Moroccan affairs, 

2. The sense of t. has hern nar¬ 
rowed down by modern usage. 
Taking * the first step ’ os thr 
simple-word equivalent, we might 
understand that of the first Hep ha 
opposed to later ones, or of the lead 
as taken by one person A not 
unnUicr or others ; the latter ii the 
only current muse, A it ap|>eu» in 
ul! the sncriui use* ; (a) the military, 
where the i. is the power of forcing 
the enemy to conform to your first 
step, so deciding the lines of n cam¬ 
paign or operation ; (b) the political, 
where the i., tcehnimllv so railed, 
is the right nf some minimum num- 
ttcr of citiremi to demand a direct 
popular vote on liny constitutional 
qurslHMi ; (c) the two phrase* in 
which i. in due fly used, ‘fake the I/, 
i.c. act liefore someone else diK*s so, 
& ‘ of (nr nn) ones own I,*, l.e. 
without u lead from someone else. 

Inject make* injector; sec -on. 

Injure makes injur aide ; *re Mute k. 

Inlay. Sec Noun & *i:no accent. 

Inmesh. En- better; see kss- it IM-. 

Inmost. See -moat. 

Innate A instinct (adj.) have com¬ 
plementary um*. c.g. Courage is 
innate in ihr race, & A race instinct 
with courage. To exchange the 
words {The leisurely solidity, the 
leisurely beauty of the nluce, so 
innate with the genius of Vie Angb>- 
Saion) i« the tame sort of mistake 
as Object-shuffling. 

Innavigable, un-. The second I* 

recommended _ see in- A un-. 

toner. For the inner man, see 
Hackneyed fdrabea. 
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Innermost. See -most. 

Innings. The pi. inningses in col¬ 
loquial only, innings (originally 
plural) being used for either number 
—an innings, or several innings. 

Innocence, -cy. The latter is an 
archaism, chiefly kept abve by 
Pi. xxvi. 0. 

Innocent of, In the Benue without 

(iruirfom* innocent of glass) is a speci¬ 
men of WoKN-oi’r ut Morn. * She 
might profitably avoid such distor¬ 
tions ns M windows i. of glass " A 
trays “guiltless of any cloth"’— 
■ays a Times review. 

Innovate make* dor ; sec -on. 
Innuendo. For I»l.. -Oil is recom¬ 
mended, Tlic OKU gives preer- 
dcncc to -or*, A u count of 1 Im* 
plurals in its quotations shows 
-off 4 , -os 2, -c» % s 2 ; hut ms: -<»(i.)s 6 
on the principle. 

Inobservance, Imt unobservant, ure 
pcrhupi best ; we in- A us-, 
inoculate makes -/«Wr, -to/or; se e 
-adlr 1 , -oa. For danger of mis* 
print*, see incvlcati.. 

In order that is regularly followed 
by may A might; i. n. t. nothing 
may. or might, bf forgotten. In 
archaic writing, the subjunctive 
without a modal verb may he nurd 
Instead ; i. o. t. nothing be forgotten. 
In some contexts, but not in must, 
shall ft should may puss instead of 
may & might; t. o. t. nothing should 
be forgotten ; but certainly the 
■econd, & perhaps the 1 lrj.t ul*o, of 
the f hall examples brluw is un- 

Idiomatlc. The otlicr examples, 
containing can A could, trill A rcon/rf. 
are undoubtedly wrong :— The effort 
mujf be organized d' continuous 
i, o. t. Palestine shall attract more d 
more of the race./To influence her in 
her new adolescence i. o. t. toe shall 
once more regain the respect <t- ad¬ 
miration toe enjoyed under the old 
Russia./Those who have supported 
Mr Chamberlain's programme tn itr 
entirety are now preoared fo waive 
a portion of it i. o. t. by so doing they 
can assist the complete union of the 
Unionist Parly./Farmers object to 


portions of their farms being taken 
i. o. t. small holdings can be created./ 
It will conclude before lunch-time 
i. o. t. delegates can attend a mass 
meeting irt London./If the 2/- per 
quarter duty had been kept on wheal 
i. o. t. the farmers could have pur¬ 
chased the ojfah ut a reasonable jrnce 
. . ./To sttpjdcmcnt the work of the 
doctors on the panel i, o. t. every 
'ustirrd jh’i win m London will be 
aide to obtain the t'ery (test medical 
attention,/Insisted on the need of 
a sj/ccml m it hod of rci>rescntation 
i. v. t. the uviaUrr would be able to 
grasjt the curnrt measure of the 
obstacles to free progression. 

Tlicsc Kdi'-u.nis arc all due to 
Anai.oOY, i« order that being fol¬ 
lowed by "hat could properly hove 
followed so thul. 

In petto. Sec Fonr.iox pakclr. 

Inquire. See Formal wonns, 

Inquire, -ry, en-. in- is better; 
see l.M- & IM-. 

Insanitary. The rslubliKhcd form ; 

llUt SCO L* NX ANITAllV. 

Inscribe makes -bable ; see MtJTK E. 

Insinuate makes -uablc, -utor ; see 
-aui.k 1 , -on. 

In so far. lie must have a long 
R]XM>n that sups With the devil ; A 
the infest way of dealing with in so 
far is to kerp clear of it. The 
dangers range from mere feebleness 
or wordiness, through pleonasm or 
confusion of forms, A inaccuracy 
of meaning, to false grammar. The 
examples arc :n that order, A the 
often ee charged against each ih 
stated in a word or two, A left 
undiscussed for the reader to decide 
upon ; if he is sufficiently inter¬ 
ested to wish for fuller treatment, 
he should turn to far 4, 5, where 
di He rent uses of so far arc considered; 
the prefixing of »» is for the most 
part not dictated by reasons either 
of grammar or of sense, so that much 
of w*hot is there said applies to in so 
for also 

He did not , xrith such views, do much 
to advance his object, save in so far 
that his gracious ways everywhere 
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won esteem A affection {Wordy. 
Kcad though for stay i.s.f. that)./ 
The question ... is not in any scat/ 
essentially Briiish , save i.«. f. it* 
the position of Great Nnlain in 
Egypt vuil.es her primarily respon¬ 
sible (Wordy. Krad except that fur 
Save i.s.f. as)./ Some of the defects 
are inevitable, at least i. s. f. as that 
no one can suggest an improvement 
(Pleonastic. Omit in A ax)./The 
large majority would reply in the 
affirmative, i.s.f. am tn admit that 
there is a God (Confusion Ulnrrn 
so far as la Si i. s.f. us they mm ft/)./ 
So such department under present 
conditions is really requisite, i. . 1 . f. a* 
the action of the Commander-in-Chirf 
is Uncarted in cases where he should 
be. the best judge (Wrong xrnsc. Head 
since fur i.s.f. as)./ The officials 
have done their utmost to enforce 
neutrality, A have i.s.f. succeeded us 
the Baltic fleet keeps outside the three- 
mile limit (Wrong sense. I trad have 
so far */jrrrc</rr/ that).'These resources 
have pulled him through i. m. f. ilh 
they have made his name j>opntar, 
but an artist A a realist hat e been 
lost (Wrong sense. Head so fur that 
for 1 . s.f. as)./ll has the character 0 } 
a classic i.s.f. as ilic jicimk! rt 
cm'crs (Ungrummut iml. /»• so far as 
is not a proposition, A cannot govern 
period). 

insouciance, -ani. See Fltmtcn 
wonns ; the adjective, however, is 
usually. A the noun often, anglicised 
in pronunciation to InsooV. 

inspan makes -nned Ac .; sec *k% 

•tn f*. 

Inspect makes -tor, -tress ; for the 
latter sec Feminist designations. 

inspire makes -ralde ; nee Mute z. 

Instance. The abuse of this word 
in lazy periphrasis has gone far, 
though not so far as that of css*. 
Here are two examples :—The taxa¬ 
tion of the unimproved values in any 
area, omitting altogether a tax on 
improvements, necessarily lightens the 
burden in the instance of improved | 
properties./The stimulation to im- , 
prove land, owing to the appreciable 


rating of the same, it more clearly 
established whenever the outgo is very 
direct A visible. «m*h as in the 
installer of highly pneed city lands. 
In the first, *« fAr instance of should 
lie simply ri/i ; A in the second such 
os tn the 1 ttbtanre oj hlmuld l»c as on. 
There is muik' danger that, as 
writers Utsimr n\\«r<* of the bus* 
pin urn to ninth tiny lay IhenistOvca 
open by prrjirtuully using case, they 
may t:ih«- refugr with instance, not 
realising that most imlunecM in 
whic h rr/x<* would liaxr damned them 
are al*. caM^ in * Inc h instance will 
damn them. 'J'hr f l avion g out of 
one A pulling jii id tin other will 
not avail: tliev must vend their 
heart A hot tlwir grmmnlK, A learn 
to wntv directly instead of in 
]m riphrasis. Juxlanre Ims been 
railed eu\r% understudy; In the 
urlir-li'S cask. »| l'.LI.«;\NT vabia- 
TJON, will be found ninny cxumplcs 
of the substitution. 

instance, v„ makes -rcalle 1 see 
Mute 

Instant, proximo. A ultimo, ap¬ 
pended Jo imndirra from 1st to 31st 
A menning of tins, nr\l, Inst, month, 
lire usmiily written A even said in 
the abbreviated forms in*/., pror 
A ult. Why »1 should 1 k- laid down, 
as it is in some printing munuolt, 
that (Ik* abbreviations should not be 
printed, but the full forms, is a 
mystery. 

instigate mokes -gable, -tor ; see 

-AHLF. 1, *OR. 

lnstll(l). Tl»c OKI) gives prece¬ 
dence to -il. In any ease, died, dling ; 
Bee -u.*. -L-. The word is liable to 
the OaJKCT-SIKTIUNG COnfuUOQ. 
The Tsar's uordx trill undoubtedly 
instil the Christians of Macedonia 
with hope. You can Inspire men 
with hope, or hope in men ; but you 
can only instil it into them, not 
them with it. .See Analogy. 

iMtlnet) (Intuition. See intuition. 
Institute makes -tillable, -tutor. 
institute) (institution. The two 
nouns have run awkwardly into h 
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out of one another. The neat 
arrangement would have been for 
-ttiion to mean instituting, A -ute 
a thing instituted ; but -ution has 
seized, os abstract words will, on so 
many concrete senses thnt neatness 
if past praying for. Institution is 
in hurt the nuturul English word 
capable of general use, & -u/e a 
special title restricted to, & pre¬ 
ferred for, certain institution*. An 
-ufe is drlibcrntrly founded ; ua 
-ution may be so. or may have 
established itself or grown. A man 
leaves his fortune to ui'ditutinns, 
but perhaps founds a parish or n 
mechanics 1 -utc, i.c. an -tilion de¬ 
signed tn give instruction or iimuse- 
ment to u spcciul ebixs of |xxiplc. 
Whether n purticulur -utioti founded 
for a definite purpose shall have 
•uU or -ution in its title in u matter 
of chance or fashion --The Itoi/<U 
*ule of Painter* in Water Colour*, 
but The oj/irm of Ctvit Engineer *; 
The Royal -utioti, but The Imperial 
•Vie. A chibl is to be got into some 
-utlon, A is placed in I lie National 
•utc for the Blind or the Masonic 
-ution for Boys. 

Crirket, live-o’clock tea. the House 
of Lords, ICton. the Workhouse, 
a hospital, the National Gallery, 
marriage, capital punishment, the 
Low Courts, are all -utions A not 
•utc*. 

Instruct makes -for, -frrs*; see 

Feminine ui:*i a nation*. 

Insubstantial. I n- is better ; sec 
in- A UN-. 

Insufficient. Rut Austria alto ex¬ 
clude* altogether a fontl-produet like 
meal, of whirb she produce* insuffi¬ 
cient. Thi* noun use i - not enough 
or too little) ia worse than the corre¬ 
sponding USe Of SUFFICIENT. 

Insulate make* -table, -tor J see 

•ABLS 1, “OR. 

Insupportable, un-. The first is 
recommended ; tee in- A un-. 

Insure. See ensure. I. makes 
-roWc; see Mute e. 

lasumptlhls. not un-. See IN- A 

UN*. & -ABLE 8 a. 


Intaglio. Pronounce -filyfl. PI- 
-os, see -ofE)s 4. Jntagfio in opposed 
to relief as a name for the kind of 
carving in which the design, instead 
of projecting from the surface, is 
sunk lx*low it (carved in i.) ; & to 
cameo us the name for gems of the 
same kind but carved in i. instead 
of in relief. 

Integrate makes -grable, -tor; see 

-ASLK 1,-OK. 

Intelligent) (intellectual. While an 
intelligent |xn.oti is merely one who 
is lull stupid or slow-witted, an 
intellectual person is one in whom 
the part played by the mind as 
dihlinguishcil from the emotions & 
perceptions is greater thun in the 
uviTage Hum, An intellectual prrson 
who was licit intelligent would be, 
though not impossible, n rarity ; 
but mi intelligent prrson who is not 
intellect uni wo most of us Hatter 
ourselves that we can find in the 
1 (Hiking-glass. Intelligent is usually 
n putnmiring epithet, while «»f«- 
leetnul is n respectful one, hut seldom 
Ulitiligcil by suspicion or dislike. 

Intelligentsia, -tzia. Both forms 
are current. 

Intended, n. It is curious that 
betrothed people should ibid it bo 
difficult to hit upon a comfortable 
word to dewrribe each other by. 

* My intended ’, * my engaged \ 

* my JlaneC(e) \ * my sweetheart \ 
■ my lovefr) ’—none of these is much 
to thrir taste, too emotional, or too 
French, or too vulgar, or too evasive. 
The last two objections arc in fact 
one ; evasion of plain word* in 
vulgarity, A 4 my intended * give* 
the impression that the poor tliingB 
arc shy of specifying the bond 
between them, an ill-bred shyness 5 
so too with * my engaged % A in 
fianct'(e) they resort to French in* 
stead of to vague English for their 
embarrassing though mtile disguise. 
Is it too late to suggest that ‘ my 
betrothed *, which means just what 
it should, i.e. pledged to be married, 
A is not vulgarized but only out of 
fashion, & would be s dignified word 
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for public use, should be given 
another chance ? 

Intensive. Just as definitive & 
aliernatuv are ignorantly confused 
with definite & alternate , & appar¬ 
ently hked the better for their mere 
length, so zufittsu* is becoming a 
fashionable word where the meaning 
wanted is simply intense. Jt must 
be admitted that there was u time 
before differentiation hud taken 
place when lturton, e.g., could write 
A very intensive pleasure follow* the 
passion : it there mums intense, 
but the (>EI> labels the use obsolete, 
& its latest quotation for it is from 
over two centuries ago ; the modern 
relapse had not come under its 
notice in 1001 , when it issued letter 
I. interna* perished us a mere 
variant of intense, hut remained 
with a philosophic or scientific 
inclining. us un untilI k-ms to exten¬ 
sive; where extensive means with 
regard to extent, intenme means 
with regard to force or degree : The 
record of an uitenxire as nett ax 
extensive development./1 tx intensive, 
like its extensive, magnitude i» small. 
This is the kind of word thut we 
ordinury mortals do well to leave 
alone ; sec I'oi*llakizi:d TEcnsr- 
cauties. Unfortunately, o par¬ 
ticular technical application of the 
philosophic use emerged into gcncrul 
notice. & was misinterpreted—inten¬ 
sive method especially of cultiva¬ 
tion. To increase the supply of 
wheat you may sow two acres 
instead of one—increase the extent 
—, or you may use more fertilisers 
Sc care on your one acre—increase 
the intensity— ; the second plan is 
intensive cultivation, the essence of 
it being concentration on a limited 
urea. Familiarised by the news¬ 
papers with intensive cultivation, 
which most of us took to be a One 
name for very bard or intense work 
by the farmers, we all became eager 
to show off our new word, A took 
to saying intensive where intense 
used to be good enough far us. The 
war gave this a great fillip by finding 


the correspondents another peg to 
hang intensive on—bombardment. 
There is a kind uf bombardment 
thut may be accurately railed inten¬ 
sive ; it is what m earlier warn tr 
called concentrated lire, a phrase 
that has the advantage of being 
open to no mi n understanding I the 
fire converges upon n much narrower 
front than that from which it is 
discharged ; but us often ns not the 
inlriuQ\e bombard mm I of the news- 
pniKTK was not concentrated, bill 
was intense, as the context would 
noiurlinicii prove; n homhurdment 
may lie intense without lx*ing inten¬ 
sive, or inlriiKivc without being 
intense, or it may Ik* both. 

It nmy now interest the render to 
decide in nidi of the folh»wing 
extracts whether in ten site is the 
nri-OMuirv Word, or the barely de¬ 
fensible hut ill choxen word, or the 
altogether wrong one:— A ttork 
which in its historic unity, intensive 
vision, d* practical paint* of seaman¬ 
ship , recalls U,e immense*fit of 
Hakluyt./ The period would hr one of 
intensive iirrnnrutinii, iu n'fcirA the 

energies of all the populations would 
be devoted to the one end of ensuring 
that n hen the day of trial came they 
should have the Jr*' hours' advantage 
that might decute the fate of the 
world./With the drf/artore of Mr 
Lloyd George rf- President Wilson 
a period of intensive work will begin 
in Commissions with a t dew to having 
as much material as ixtsxtUe ready./ 
A small party rigidly selertcd from 
men who think furiously & inten¬ 
sively may have an effect times* in 
propaganda out of all proportion to 
its direct influence./I hire are several 
allusions to ' dashing ubout in a ear * 
as an intensive form of domestic 
bliss./The audience joined in the 
chorus <L sang il over de over again 
amid the mott intensive excitement. 

Intensive, gram. See Tucsxical 
reus. 

Intent, a. The ease has Us moral 
Jor librarians all over Uu country { 
all hoods make not monks, nos are all 
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visitors to libraries on serious studies 
intent. When i. in it* inverted con- 
struct ion (on mischief t., instead of 
i. upon mischief) \h mixed up with 
words so pedestrian & fur from 
archaic as visitors to libraries, a tepid 
half-hearted jocularity results ; see 

Incongruous vocabulary. 

Intention. 1- Ordinary use*. 2. 
First, second, it. 1. A defining 
phrase is so often appended lo i. 
thnt the quest mu between gerund 
A infinitive, treated generally under 
Gehuku A, is worth ruining sjK-oially 
here. Choice 1s t ween the two is 
freer for». 1 hail for most Mi ll n»im\. 
A it can hardly hr said with con¬ 
fidence that either ctmstruetion is 
ever i in pass i hie for it. It will j*t- 
hnps he agreed, <m the evuleiwc uf 
the illustrations tx'lovr, offcml as 
idiomatic, that when i. is used m the 
singular A without the, his, an, any, 
or other «urh word, tu do is Utter, 
but otherwise of thing lot ml ion 
to kdl is the essential |Mxiit./Y(iu 
never open your mouth hut with 
i. to give pain, lie denied the i. of 
killing./!k* concealed his i. uf ceonp- 
ing./Somc i. of evading it there 
may hnve Uen./I liuw no i. of 
allowing it,/Have you any i. of 
trying again? I have every i. of re¬ 
turning. lie renounced all i, of re¬ 
taliating. Not without u. of linduig 

• loophole. 

2. First, 9rennd, i. These phrases 
have special sensrs in medicine A in 
logic, apt to puzzle the Juvninn A to 
be confused with each other. In 
medicine, first i. denotes (OKU) 

* the healing of n lesion or fracture 
by the immediate re-union uf the 
severed parts, without granulation *; 
& teeond ». ‘ the healing of n wound 
by granulation after suppuration'. 
In logic, first ii. ore (01-31)) * primary 
conceptions of things, formed bv the 
first or direct application o( the 
miud to the things themselves ; e.g. 
the concepts uf a tree, an oak ’ ; A 
second ii. * secondary conceptions 
formed by the application of thought 
to first intentions in their relations 


to each other ; e.g. the concepts of 
genus, species, variety, properly, acci¬ 
dent, eiijft re nee, identity ’. 

Int«r, v„ makes -rred, -rring ; see 

-It*. -UK-. 

inter alia is Jjilin for amongst 
uthiTN wI k-ii ‘others' urc things, 
if tiie others urc persons, alia must 
lx- changed to uUo* or rarely alias 
(the CU-:i> quotes, from 1CI70, TAc 
I a, nix produce niter alios John Duke 
of Lam aster) \ but when person* are 
meant, it is mueli better nowadays 
to use English. The writer ol the 
following sentence was either igno¬ 
rant Imth of inter alia A of Latin, or 
else pedantic enough to cxjwet u* 
to know that the Latin for routs is 
the masculine *io///>/mr:—.S'Ac tcifl 
pay Keenly thou sand million marks 
u ilhtu two years (cwrnitg. inter alios, 
the rusts of the urmirx of occupation 
«t- of food < 1 * rtno matrriul allowed by 
the Allies), 

Intercalary, l'nm. tntcr'kolarl. 
Intercalate makes - eatable , -tor ; see 
•ahi r 1. -on. 

Intercept makes •hr. 

Interchange. Sec Noun A vi:rb 
A i-ci-.NT. The verb makes -geaUU ; 
see Mm: K. 

Interdependence, -cy. No differ¬ 
ence m Kruse ; -ee is recommended ; 
see -n:. -rv. 

Interdict. See Noun A vnnn ac¬ 
cent : i. makes dor. 

Interest, vb. On interesting, the 
(ll-il), ufter giving the sound as 
riitrri.stlrig, adds * formerly, A still 
dialcctully. Intrrt-'sting \ All the 
longer inflexions -interestedly, dis¬ 
interested, Ac.—A even the simple 
verb, urc often said by more or less 
illiterate speakers with the accent 
on -5st-. 

Interfuse makes -sible. 

Interior, Internal, Intrinsic. See 

ESTIJIOR. 

Interlocutor. See collocutor. 
Interloper). In the noun as well as 
the verb, the OED stresses -lo- A 
not in-. But in the noun at least, 
commoner than the verb. Recessive 
accent seems to have brought us to 
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I'ntrrJopdr by this time; this was 

the more likely to happen because 
lope is not u recognized verb. 
Interlude. Sec -lu-. 

Intermediary, n., in, rrm in its 
concrete sense ol‘ a go-between or 
middleman or mediutor, a word that 
should be viewed with suspicion & 
resorted to only when it is dcur that 
every more ordinary word comes 
short of the need. In its abstract 
sense of medium or agency nr means, 
it is worthy only of the tfur.wv*- 
i.adic uC mO l!mst; &. the OF.lFs 
only two quotation* for it (repre¬ 
senting, alas ! a much larger body 
than would be guessed bv anyone 
whose business it wiis not to ulnrnt 
such things) arc clearly ill that 
spirit .—Mysteriously transmuting 
them through the intcrmciliary of glib 

Jew boys with curly heads.,'XVt are 
he only European veoplc it ho teach 
practical geometry through the recon¬ 
dite intermediary of Euclid's Ele- 
merits. 

Intermezzo. Pronounce -dzo. PI. 
•os or •» ; sec -<»( t:)s C. 

Intermit makes -lied, - tting. -ssible; 
see -T-, -TT-. 

Internal. See interior. 
internecine has suffered an odd 
fate; being mainly a Jiternry or 
educated man’s word, it is yet 
neither pronounced in the scholarly 
way nor allowed itj Latin meaning. 
It should be called Inter'nLsln, A is 
called Interne .sin ; see Fai.se quan¬ 
tity. And the sense hus had the 
Kilkenny-cut notion imported into 
it because mutuality is the idea 
conveyed by inter- in English ; the 
Latin word meant merely of or to 
extermination (cf. intereo perish, 
intereido slay. inlerimo destroy) with¬ 
out implying that of both parties. 
The imported notion, however, is 
what gives the word its only value, 
since there are plenty of substitutes 
for it in its true sense— destructive, 
slaughterous, murderous, bloody, san¬ 
guinary, mortal, & so forth. The 
•oholar may therefore use or abstain 
from the word as he chooses, but it 


will be vain for bim to attempt 
correcting other people a conception 
of the inclining. See I'oriLAiuiBU 
W.'HXICAU 1 IIX 

Interpellate, -alien. The two words 
arc hi tic used imw except in the 
lechiiu-ui sense proper In parliamen¬ 
tary proceedings, & eKpiciully those 
of the French t IuiiiiIht. They are 
therefore fell to Ik- half French 
words. A so I he umini oral pronun* 
ei at ion gixcu by I he OKI* (Intff- 
pf'ljt, InlrrpfhVhhn) is perhaps 
accounted for. Normal English 
would la- Tnlrr’prlul, lute rprla^lm. 
The OLD ruuU ringH, txliclhrr really 
current or not, hast* the lulxnntuge 
of distinguishing I he sound from 
that of i uierpulate, -atiun— a need 

illustrated by: jlf. Hnrthou «nt»- 
mated that, on the return of M. 
Mille rand from London, he would 
inter|K»latc him on the question. 

Interpellate, Interpolate, moke -laUe, 

-tor ; sec -AHI.K J, -on. 

Interpose makes -sable ; soc-aulkI. 
For interposal see -al nounm. 
Interpretative, not interpretive, is 
the right form, -he adjectives being 
normally formed on the J.ntin p.p. 
stem, i.e. here interpretat- ; coercive 
is similarly irregular, but estab* 
listicd. Head -aliur in They should 
be at the same, time illustrative d> 
interpretive ..The literal *t- the inter¬ 
pretive are difficult to reconcile in a 
single statement. 

Interregnum. PI. -urns or -a ; see 
-|!M. For the facetious use,-gap, 
see PEr>AN-rrc fumoi'h. 

Interrogate makes -gable, -ter; see 
-ADLX 1. -i>a. 

Interstice. Pronounee Inter'stl*. 
Intestinal. The 0E1> pronounces 
Inte stinal, not Intesti nal ; the 
Latin i is long, hut on this point see 
False quantity s.f. 

In that is a conjunction that has 
gone a little out of fashion A docs 
rot slip from our longues nowadays. 
It is still serviceable in writing of 
a formal cost, but, like otbef 
obsolescent idioms, is liable to IN 
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treatment at the hand* of persona 
who chooae it not because It is the 
natural thing for them to say. hut 
because, being unfamiliar, it strikes 
them as ornamental. SoThis 
influence was so fur indirect in that 
<1 wot greatly furthered by Lt Sage./ 
The legislative jury sal la try the 
indictment against hie Justice Grant- 
ham in tliat during the Great Yar¬ 
mouth election petition he displayed 
political bias, in the first, two ways 
of saying the thing arc mixed (uv« 
so far indirect that, & was indirect in 
that) ; & in the second in that in 
used in a quite suitable context, hut 
wrongly led up to ; u man is guilty 
In that he hoi done so-A-sn, but 
an Indictment against him is not 
In that anything. After the less, 
the more, the clause that responds 
to the should not begin with in that. 
but with plain that ; omit the in 
in:— Nor are they any the less 
pleasing in that the colouring* arc of 
the rich not gaudy type./Whose pre¬ 
sence is none the less welcome lit that 
he serves to preside the only element 
of humour. 

Intimate, v.. mukes -mable, -lor; 
see -Aiu.it I, -on. 

Intimidate. 1. I. makes-liable.-tor; 
see -ABtx 1 ,-or. 2. Similar threats 
were uttered in the endeavour to i. 
Parliament from disestablishing the 
Irish Episcopal Church. From is 
idiomatic after deter A discourage, 
but not after i. or terrify; see 
Analooy. 

Into) (In lo. The two words should 
be written separately when their 
sense is separate. The doors of the 
great Opera-house let out the crowd ; 
when we went into the opera, Ihe 
streets hod been swept, but when ire 
came out the snow was inches deep 
again . Opera-house shows that 
opera means not the building, but 
the performance, & you do not go 
into that, but go in lo it. Correct 
similarly :—Lord Rosebery took her 
Into dinner./AU the outside news 
MM Into us immediately. 

Inferos makes -noble ; mm Hon K. 


In toto means not on the rrhoie, but 
tchofly, utterly, entirely, absolutely. 
Sc That always or nearly always with 
verbs of negative sense—condemn, 
decline, deny, reject, disagree, i. t. 
The following is nonsense t Nor do 
ice produce as much in toto as we 
might if we organized. 

Intoxicate makes -cable, -lor; see 
•Alien 1, -OR. 

Intransigent dates in England from 
alxmt 18h0 ; hut, being now estab¬ 
lished, it should neither be pro¬ 
nounced as French nor spelt -eani 
any lougrr. 

INTRANSITIVE P.P. This article is 
less severely practical than most in 
the book. & is addressed to those 
few enthusiasts only who And gram¬ 
matical phenomena interesting apart 
from uny rales of writing that muy 
be drawn from them. As gram¬ 
matical terminology is far from tixed 
in English, it must be premised that 
p.p. (post participle) is here taken os 
the popular name for the single- 
word participle that docs not end in 
-inf, i.e., by the p.p. of hear is meant 
heard, not hearing nor honing heard 
nor being heard. All verbs, with 
negligible exceptions such as must 
& eon, hove this p.p., tbougb in 
many it is used only as an element 
in making comiiound parts like has 
climbed or will have died. Thai 
function of the p.p. is familiar to 
everyone St needs no comment. 
Further, the p.p. of all transitive 
verbs can be used as an adjective 
(a broken jug). What is not so fully 
realized is the part played by the 
adjectival p.p. In many intransitive 
verba. It is in the Ant place much 
commoner than is supposed. Most 
of us, perhaps, would reply if asked 
that p.p. adjective* were all pas¬ 
sive, i.e. were only made from 
transitive verbs. A moment's search 
is enough to correct that notion— 
fatten angels , the risen sun, a vanished 
hand, past times, the newly arrived 
guest, a grown girl, a gone coon, 
absconded debtors, escaped prisoners, 
the deceased lady, the dear departed. 
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coalesced itema, a collapsed terry, we 
are agreed, a touched tion, an eloped 
pair, an expired lease. 

Secondly, when a verb ii both 
transitive & intransitive, it is often 
difficult to say whether in some 
particular phrase the p.p. ia active 
or passive, A the answer may 
aftcct the sense ; c.g., a deserted 
tailor* if deserted is passive, u one 
who has been marooned, hut. if it 
is active, ia one who has run from 
hii ship; an angel dropped from 
heaven has possibly been passive, 
but more likely active, in ihc 
descent; a capsized boat may have 
ca|>sizcd or liavc been t-upsifted ; 
mu declared enemu is more ofte n one 
who has declared enmity than one 
1 have declared an enemy ; a flooded 
meadow show* n passive p.p., a 
flooded river perhaps an active one ; 
o well grown trre means one Hung in 
the virgin forest, A another in a 
nursery garden. 

Thirdly, to realize the frequency nf 
the intransitive p.p. will sometinM-s 
throw light on expressions whov 
origin is otherwise not quite ob vious: 
a determined nr decided man is per¬ 
haps one who has determined or 
decided, not been determined ; a 
person is iff advised who has advised, 
i\c. taken thought, badly, not one 
who has had bad ndvice given him ; 
he is veil read who has read well ; 
he is drunk who has drunk ; -spoken 
in soft-spoken At. is more intelligible 
if it is regarded as active, * rf. veil- 
behaved; mistaken clemency seems 
to be clemency thut has erred ; an 
aged man may be one who has aged, 
since the verb age, “grow old, dales 
from before 1 - 100 ; the dissipated 
may be those who have wasted their 
substance, & the experienced those 
Aaring experienced things rather 
than those possessed of experience. 

Intrench. £n- is better; see zm- 

& US-. 

Intrigue, v. t. The meaning * puz¬ 
zle, perplex * is given by the OED, 
but illustrated by only a single 
recent quotation, A labelled 1 now 


rare \ Would that were still true I 
the one quotation (Itth-century) is 
from a newspaper from which 1 have 
before me sixteen 20th-century 
cuttings with the word A sense. 
The other chief dirtionoriea either 
ignore the sense or treat it con¬ 
temptuously—English dictionaries, 
that is, for it .* naturally well enough 
known tn the French ; but it is one 

of tlu? (lAUJClKM*, A LlTTBARY 

mine*' worn*, that have no merit 
whatever except that of unfamiliar- 
ily to tbr English trader, A at the 
same time the great demerit or being 
identical with A therefore confusing 
the sriiac of a good English worth 
Ilcsidi# puzzle A perplex, there arc 
fasrinmte, mystify, interest, A pique, to 
choose from. Will the reader decide 
for lumsclf whether the (inlhdam it 
culled for in onv of the following 
places ?— A cabal which has intrigued 
the imagination of the romanticists./ 
The problem, however, i f it intrigues 
him at oil. is hardly opened in the 
present work./Mot ts this the only 
problem raised by this intriguing 
exhibition./Thus it is we read of 
I'lper— that delightful dog- mouthing 
a hedgehog, much intrigued with his 
spines.fMr Phil!polls, besides im- 
posing these nr gat my discomforts upon 
minds content that he should be 
Content with Dartmoor, intrigues them 
with speculations as to what will 
follotv this eonrlwdon./lhst her per¬ 
sonality did not greatly intrigue out 
interest./When theologian, scientist, 
dr philosopher have intrigued our 
minds with the subtlety oj their argu¬ 
ments./The many whose imagina¬ 
tion s have been intrigued by Vu 
fascinating personality of Dorrtm./ 
The latter appointment would have 
intrigued us more in normal times 
than ut this moment./Iloumania is not 
altogether intrigued with the conception 
of herself as the vassal of Fiance. 

Intrinsic- See extpaiob. 

Introduce makes •cibte ; see - ajujc S. 
intro R. Pronounce Intrfl'lt. 
Intromit make* dted, -tting, -enUsibk 
see -T-, -rr-% 
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lntTOfpect makes -Ior. 

Introvert make9 *r ersible ; -able 2. 
Intrude makes intrusible; -able 2. 
Intrust, fin- better; see f.m- A: m-. 

InUiiUon & instinct. The word 
Intuition being both in popular use 
A philosophically important, a slight 
statement of its meaning, udupted 
from the OED, may be welcome. 
The etymological but now obsolete 
sense is simply inspection (l.utin 
tutor look): A looking-glass becomes 
spotted «t stained frum their onIg 
intuition (i.c., if they so much ns 
look in it). With the schoolmen it 
was The spiritual perception nr 
Immediate knowledge nscribnl to 
angelic A spiritual beings, witli 
whom vision A knowledge ore Iden¬ 
tical : St l'unl's faith did not come 
bu hearing, but by intuition dr revela¬ 
tion. In modern philosophy it is 
The Immediule upprrliensioii of nn 
object by tin- mind without the 
Intervention of any reasoning pro¬ 
cess t H'hat ice feet <!• what ire da, 
m may be mid to know by intuition 
or again (with exclusion of one or 
other part of the mind) it is Imme¬ 
diate apprrhrnsion by the intellect 
alone, as in The intuition by whieh 
me know what ii right «f what it 
wrong, or Immediate apprehension 
by sense, as in .4If our i/ilmltun tukn 
pin re by means of the tenses atone. 
Finally, in general use it means 
Direct or immediule insight : ltaxh- 
nees if it fails is miulnrss. if if it 
succeeds is the intuition of genius. 

How closely this lost sense iKirders 
on instinel is plain if we compare 
A miraculous intuition of what ought 
to be done just at the time for action 
with It mas by a sort of instinct that 
he guided this open boat through the 
channels. One of the (USD’s defini¬ 
tions of instinct, Indeed, is : * intui¬ 
tion ; unconscious dexterity or 
skill' j A whether one word or the 
other will be used is often no more 
than a matter of chance. Three 
points of difference, however, sug¬ 
gest themselves as worth keeping in 
mind : (1) an intuition is a judge¬ 
ment Issuing in conviction, & an 


2M 

instinct an impulse issuing in action; 
(2) an intuition is conceived as 
something primary & uncaused, but 
an instinct os a quintessence of 
things experienced in the post 
whrthcr by tlie individual or the 
race ; & (11) while both, as faculties, 
are contrasted with thut of reason, 
intuition is the attribute by whieh 
gods & angels, saints A geniuses, are 
superior to the need of reasoning, & 
instinct is the gift by which animals 
are compensated for their inability 
to 1 COM in. 

Intwlne, Intwist, fin- is better ; 

sec nsi- & lu-, 

Inundale. See -ataiii-k. 

Inure, enure. Doth the connexion 
lirlwcen the verb's different scnBcs 
(The poor, inured to drudgery <k 
distress ; The cessions of land enured 
to the benefit of Georgia), A its 
derivation, are so bttie obvious that 
many of us, at tiny rate when minded 
to uhc the less cumiiinn sense, feel 
some apprehension Unit we may be 
on the point of blundering, A that, 
again, there is a tendency to spell 
in- & cn- for the two meanings as 
if they were different words. The 
origin is the obsolete noun urc (li e 
trill never enact, put in ure. promvtge, 
nr crcrnlr, any new canons), which 
is from French ffmTf, which is from 
Latin opera work. To inure a person 
vou set him at work or practise 
liim ; a tiling inures that comes into 
practice, or operates, in such 4 such 
s a direction. Variant s|>ellings are 
r therefore unnecessary, A in- is pre- 
l fcrrtd by the OEIJ. 

1 invade mal.es -liable ; sec Mote e. 

1 Invalid. The word meaning not 

e txrlid is pronounced Invalid. For 
the noun A adjective meaning sick 
w (person), & the verb made from 
r these, the pronunciation recommcnd- 
p ed is I’nvalfd, but neither the place 
' of the stress nor the sound of the 
* second I is yet fully fixed. 

a Invalidate makes -dabtc, -tor ; see 
- -able 1, -oa. 

n Invalgta. The OED pronunciation 
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ia Inve gl without the alternative of 

-vn'gl. 

Invent makes -tor. 

Inventory. Pronounce S'nvcntorl, 

INVERSION. By this is meant the 
abandonment of the usual JJngliHh 
sentence order Sc the placing ol tlK* 
subject after the verb us in Soul Ac, 
or nflcr the auxiliary of the verb 
ns in Who! did he xnyf A Sever 
shall we see his like ago in. I n version 
is the regular A altn«»>t invariable 
way of showing that u seatrnrr is 
a Question, so that it has an essential 
place in the language ; Sc there urc 
other conditions under which it is 
usual, desirable, or lermissdrir. But 
the abuse of it ranks with Klhcavt 
VAB rATlO.v as one of the fiMist 
repellent vices of modern writing. 
Inversion & variation of the utx- 
called-for kinds urc like the fashion* 
able high heels placed somewhere 
below the middle of the fool—ugly 
things resorted to in tJic false belief 
that artificiality is more beautiful 
than nature— ; but us heels of the 
right kind arc useful or indispens¬ 
able, so too is inversion. Its con¬ 
ditions & motives arc various, & 
cannot be act forth in a sentence » 
it seems hettcr to postpone analysis, 
& to try first to persuade the render, 
by an exhibition of specimens, that 
inversion is often practised when it 
•ervet no useful purpose, that such 
inversion is ugly, & that report to it 
Is a mark of the unskilful wnter. 
Here, then, are some hud inversion* ; 
the uninverted form is indicated by 
a word or two in bracket*, & the 
reader is invited to decide for hinx- 
■clf whether it would not hove been 
In all these instnnccselearly bet ter 
Then to the resident Medical Often of 
the Brampton Hospital fur Consump¬ 
tion for an authoritative opinion on 
the subject went the inquirer {Ths 
inquirer then went, as the beginning 
of the sentence). /Sufficient it it to 
terminate the brief introduction to this 
notice by stating ... <It iisufficient)./ 
Appropriately does the Author pre¬ 
lude kit recollections with the story 


of .. . (The author appropriately 
prcludc*)./£o!nocArjl in the nature of 
a bluio is it, therefore, to find that . ., 
(It i* therefore M>mcu Imi),,7/orJ 
would it be to decide which of his 
many pursuits in literary study he 
found most ubwbiug (It would l>e 
hurd)./ tty diligent search in sunny 
*t sheltered places could some short- 
stalkcd primrose* Or gathered (prim¬ 
roses could Ik* guthwd).//., iM/ r by 
little iiTv these jK*ir people bring 
krmmctl in if* ground dorm by thrir 
cruel tnastns (people arc hung)./ 
Gloomy though is the precedent, fAr 
only thing left for a War Ixtrd to do 
a to Jotlmo the example of Akub at 
Ramoth Gilead (the preen lent is)./ 
These uxrt persons to be envied, as 
might be Mimi'imr who teas dearly 
in jtowssion of a sixth seme (o* 
someone might be)./ll i/A good peri¬ 
pheral rtukvin/s, such as nave our 
in voders, Mr front ran be strengthened 
ut any paint (our invaders have)./ 
A frigate could administer roughly 
half the punishmcul that could a 7i 
(a 7-1 ctiultl).fCaTTffing far more than 
tan the si cam-driven rrmrl (vessel 
cun).///c looked forward , as do we 
ill I, tt’i/A great hope it c nnfidrnee to ... 
(we nil do).///< laid down four 
principles on which alone could 
America go further (America could)./ 
‘ 1 couldn't help liking the chap * 
would fchuut l.ingard when telling the 
story fI.mgurd would bUoul)./Nol 
only is it so necessarily bounded by 
Unit moving veil which ever hides the 
future, but also is it unable to pene¬ 
trate more than a paltry hundred 
thousand years or so into the darkness 
that new enshrouds the past (it is 
unable).//!n undefeated Prussia it 
ultimately the end of England, tt, in 
particular, is it the end of fortune A 
security /or ... fit is the end). 

Whether id! of tlicM: inversions are 
bud, as they were said to be, or not, 
they can hardly fail to convince any¬ 
one who reuds them one after 
another that inversion is not an 
achievement to be aimed at for its 
own sake, os some of these writer# 
evidently take it to be, but a moons 
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to be employed only when it is 
needed. Such n render may now be 
willing to examine the occasions 
that demand It. The result will be 
something of this kind 

Inversion Is the deferring of the 
subject till aflcr (especially in older 
English) the verb, or t.ll aflcr 
(cs|>cciully in modern English) 11 k* 
verb’s auxiliary only : nh<ti amth 
he P, What dors he nay?, are both 
inversions, the uninverted forms 
being he aaitk , he suya. 

In questions fc command*. :m con¬ 
trasted with the commoner form of 
sentence, the Mulcmriit, inversion 
is the rule •. Doth Jot * fear Hod for 
nought t/Hvur thou from hem 'rn thy 
dweiling-place. The nulijwl Ik-iii" 
usually (limited in commands. Iliesir 
do not much nmitrn us ; hut in 
questions the subject regularly fol¬ 
lows the verb or its auxiliary rxerpt 
when, being itself Ihc interrogative 
pronoun or udjertivr, il has to stand 
where that pronoun almost invari¬ 
ably stands (Hrowmiig's Wanting is 
—'what t supplies mi except uhi): 
H’Ao did it ( What caused it ? In 
the other exceptioiial miilnicc-fnnn. 
the exclnuiul ion, inversion is not 
indeed the rule ns in qur*lions, but 
iu, & at ill more used t«» lie. legitimate: 
Ih/w dreadful is thi i place! What 
a piece of work is a man ! O bourne 
wn.t the rosy brief /. Few ct- ml hirer 

the day* of the year* of tuy life been.. 
Bitterly did he rue it. 

Inversion, then, is the natural 
though not universal order of words 
in sentences other than statements ; 
in exclamations particularly, when 
they do not contain a special ex¬ 
clamatory word such ns hate or 
what , the inversion is what An¬ 
nounces their nature ; Ar one form 
of bad inversion arises from inability 
to distinguish bftwern an rxclnmn- 
tlon & a lucre statement, so that the 
latter is allowed the order that 
marks the former ( Hard in it to 
decide, on the pattern of Hard, r fry 
hard, is my fare /). To thenc forms 
of sentence must be added the 
hypothetical clause in which the 


work ordinarily done by if is done 
in ila uUsenet l*y inversion : H ere / 
Brutus./Had they knmen in time. 
Interrogative, Imperative, Exclam¬ 
atory, A Hypothetical Inversions 
form n group in which inversion 
itself serve* n purpose. With state¬ 
ments it is otherwise; inversion is 
Ihcrr not performed for its own 
significance, but comes about owing 
tc the writers wish to place at the 
beginning either the predicate or 
some word or phrase that belongs to 
it. lie mnv have various reasons 
fur this. The usual reason for 
pulling the whole of the predicate 
at tin* beginning is the feeling that 
it is too insigmlKimt to be noticed 
at all after the more conspicuous 
subject. A lint it must he given 
whnt chance the carlv position can 
give it ; lienee the There w idiom* 
not .Vo (iud is. liul There is tin God. 
That is Ikdanee Inversion in its 
shortest form, & a I greater length 
it is seen jn : Through a gap came 
a xingfr krl bar nf g/aecing red sun¬ 
light profiled with myriads nf gnats 
that giav it a ipin'cring soluhty ; if 
t nine through a gap is exixTimentidly 
rrlurned to its place «t the end of 
that, it lx*ci>mea plain why the 
writer has pul it out of ils place at 
the l>egmnmg. Another familiar 
Ivpc is Among the guc\t* tvere A, li, 

r ... x. 

Often, however, the object is not to 
\ transfer the predicate bodily to the 
beginning, hut to give some word or 
words of it first place. Such a word 
may be meant to give hearer or 
reader the connexion with what 
ireerdes (l.ink Inversion), to put 
iim curly hi possession of the theme 
(Signpost Inversion), or 1o warn him 
that the irntenre is to l>e negative 
(Negative Inversion) On this de¬ 
pends thr whole course of the argu¬ 
ment. 'By strategy is meant something 
tinder.'Sever was a derision more 
abuudandy justified. On this, by 
strategy, never, ore the cruises of 
inversion here ; each belongs to the 
predicate, not to the subject; & 
when it is placed Bret it tends to 
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drag with it the verb or auxiliary, 
10 that the subject has to wuit ; 
tends, but with different degrees of 
force, that exercised by a negative 
being the strongest. We cun if we 
like, mat cad of inverting, write On 
this the u'tuile course Vie urguikrnl 
depends, nr By strategy something 
wider »* meant, but not .Virrr a de- 
niton fiVM more abundantly justified ; 
ft Sot a von/ he xiittl ik :» utv mil - 
id-thc-way version of A of a uord did 
be say. 

If vve now mill MctucaJ lnvrrdon, j 
aur nitulogm* of the vstrani.s kinds 
may perlmps suffice. Win-re I hi 
ililile given IH Am the hart Jwnteik 
after the water brook*. »fc tin- Prayer 
Honk Like ns the hart drueetk ‘the 
witfr-brookx, both Without inver- 
i.ion, the Iijiiiii-IwhU hove .f« jumlt 
the hart Jor rootny * sir rums. That in 
jiclri gratul, A: it i*ne 4 not In- for¬ 
gotten that in version in fur wore 
i>rten appropriate in verse tli:m (Mil 
nf it for two reasons one this of 
helping the versifier out <>f metrical 
ilifliruUies, A- the other tlmt Inver- 
■ion oft the lK-nteii I nek is an 

arehoie ft ihrnfhrr |mmIio hnlut. 

\ very large ckiss of hail inversion* 
will hi* seen presently to lw 11 arse in 
subordinate oIjiiiss beg fining with 
or ; they arise from failure to realixe 
that ilivcrtinn is archaic Sc poetic 
under such c ramxIsiKTs, ft non¬ 
in version normal ; it is tlierefnre 
worth while In sln-ss this contrast 
between As panh the hart A both the 
prose versions of the same clauio. 

To Nuumianxc these results : 

Interrogative Inrmnm : IVhat 
t cent r/e out for to tee ?, Jhdh Job fear 
God for nought ? 

Imperative Inversion : Hear thou 
from heaven thy direlhng-place . 

Exclamatory Inversion: Hate 
dreadful is this place !/What a piece 
of icork is a man f /0 bonnie teas the 
rosy brier If Fete de mV have the days 
of the years of my life bcrn./Dittcrfy 
did he rue it.,- Hang vent wazpcnce ! 

Hypothetical Inversion: B'ere / 
Brutus, & Brutus Antony. 

Balance Inversion: There is no 


fJod./rfcrpwgA a gap rame fan elabo¬ 
rately described ray]./ Among the 
guest* ir ere [long hut |! 

Link Inversion : On this depends 
the whole argument. Seri tomes the 
•jurxlinn rtf pay. 

Njrn|Hwt Inversion : By strategy is 

tin uni souuthlW mdcr. 

Negative Inversion : Artrr nas a 
deeiMon more abundantly justified,/ 
Sol a word did he mu;/. 

Metrical Inversion; As punts the 
kart for cooim! \tieiwt\. 

We niuv n**w prom.l (o rmihidcr 
w.th tin uid ot grouped specimen* 
Mime i»l I tie limptiilions to ill- 
jd\iMil inversion. It niuv cone ilntfr 
amour who Ki)s| N r|s that tile ohlcet 
of tins ttrliHc is (■> deprive nun 
nllngrthcr ni a favnuntc construc¬ 
tion. if it is at nmv admitted (lad, 

though kul inversion is • stmmly 

runuiitui, non-inversion also can he 
laid. Il is m> mrr Us to nil) for 
little nlfrillmfi. IdJt In-Tv lire two 
exnmphs: - But in neither ruse Mr 
(..ikworrhy tells very much of thi 
in ten rimig yean Isast of till it is 
to thnr wftreA to have a nrro Sick 
Man <■/ Europe. In negative fcen- 
trfK-rji then fs tin- choice whether 
thr negative shall le brought to the 
hegjlining or tint, hut when it is so 
placed inversion i* necessary ; read 
does Mr G., & ft it 

INVERSION AFTER RELA¬ 
TIVES & COMPARATIVES 

The problems offered nrr interest* 
ing. but most difficult lo grapple 
with hv wav of argument. 'I be line 
here taken is that the sort of inver¬ 
sion now living di-alt with, however 
devoutly one may believe it to be 
mistaken, ran harilly be proved 
illegitimate, at any rule without 
discussion of more ted Jour length 
than could be tolerated. On the 
other hand, it if hardly credible, 
lifter a Junk through the collection 
shortly to follow, that the writers 
can have chosen these inversions 
cither as the natural way of express¬ 
ing themselves or as graceful decora* 
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lion ; no unnatural A no ungraceful 
arc many of Uicii). It follow* lliut 
the motive must linvr u severe 
sense of duty, a revolve to be cornel, 
according to their lights, ut uny 
Attendee. Ami from Hum nenm it 
follows that no demoiHlrulmu that 
the inversion* are incorrect in culled 
for ; the tank in only to sIhiw cause 
why noiwnvcr»inn Klmuld be per¬ 
mitted, & these Idolalcm wdl In* flee 
nf the superstition* that cramped 

their imtjve tunic. The qutdaliofi* 
ore arranged in fail dies with n 
number attucfa-l to (hat one in curb 
batch which is lo he d . wuM**d In low. 
The rentier Will perhaps l*c kmd 
enough to translate each KjM-rtiiK'ii 
into the urn liver J*«l nnhr A pas* 
u preliminary jinitfcnicnl Ufaiii it. 

1. A frigate could ndm mister roughly 
half the punishment that could a Tt./ 
With good peripheral raihiuys, such 
as have nur invaders, thr Jront can 
br strengthened. 

2. It cost t frti than did tidminislrti- 

t.ou under thr old companies./Skips 
without funntls, carrying far mure 
titan can the si cam-<1 riven vessel. 

8. It is uutikily that a conflict can 
be localized, as were the previous 
struggles in IH 08 d- .'lie looked 
forward, as do we al!, with great hope 
<0 confidence to Monday'* debate./JI 
represents the business i/ilrrcxl* of 
Germany as di>es no other organiza¬ 
tion./. . . his famine n for the game, 
which he played as should un AUt- 
cloniHn./7’Ar*r r cere persons to be 
envied, at might he someone who 
Was clearly in possession of a sixth 
sense./The French tanks lire* hail 
their vicissitudes, as have had ours. 

4* Each has proven ably that the 
other's kind of Protection would be 
mute as ruinous as would be Free 
Trade./KV are unable to . . . without 
getting as excited at v*r the question of 
funds as is a c*t on a hot iron., lie 
was as far removed as are the poles 
asunder from the practices which 
made the other notorious,/The Imm- 
tennis championships will be attract' 
»ng as titucA attention as hu the golf 
championship. / Thirteen divisions 


taken from reserve is now as serious 
us would huve been some fifty 
divisit'lls Jour months ago./Judge 
I'arry's interest in ephemeral drama 
is known, of course, as well as arc hit* 
urus on the law of . . . 

8. Had as has been our record in the 
treatment of seme of the military 
inventions of the past, it may be 
doubled whether the neglect of the 
oht tons has nrr been more conspieu • 
tiusly displayed than in . . ./And, 
hoptlrx* as serin the other divisions 
nf Itr/faxI, progress is being made in 
them. 

6. It it not ull joy to be a HVir Lord 
in these day*. «t* gloomy though is the 
priccdciil. the oidy tiling li ft for a 
War Lord to ao is to follow the 
example of A hob at llainoth Gilead. 

7. The « ork stands still until comes 
the convenient time for arranging an 
atinraUr rupture cf the old engagement 
d- contracting of the tine. 

Comments on these groups. 

1. Co mpa r c some eve r y da y ac n t ence s 
Vo* com tuicc the money that I do, 
never that do J. The misconception 
is pcrhnps that the putting of the 
object lirxt (here that) should druw 
1 Ik* verb; but thin is not true of 
relative clause* ; the people that I 
like, not that hie 1. 

2. A m mule puruihl is I spend less 
than you do. fur winch no-onc ill talk 
would Mibst: t ute (kn do you. Many, 
however, would write, if not suy, 
1 spend less than do nine out cf ten 
people in my jiosition, The differ¬ 
ence must he in the length of the 
subject, & the nuNcohrrpLion must 
be that it is n ease for balance inver¬ 
sion, i.e. for saving the verb from 
going unnoticed ; but so little does 
that matter that if the verb is 
omitted no harm is done ; did in 
the quotation should in fact cither 
be omitted or put in either of its 
natural places, after ad minis/ration, 
or after companies. 

3. ,4s, in such Hcntences, is n rela¬ 
tive adverb; it & the unexpressed 
io to which it answers are equivalent 
to (in the way) in which, & what was 
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laid above of relatives & inversion 
bolds here also. Try to pronounce il 
CM J do, not as do I ; «t when the 
subject is longer, c.g. the native 
Frenchman , though as does the nut a< 
Frenchmayi becomes defensible, it 
docs not become bell or than as the 
uatnr Frenchman does, nor us good. 

The ns of Dun butch differ* Irom 
that of balcli :> in that Us fellow a* 
of the main sentence belongs to mi 
adjective (ruowwx, excited. &r.) or 
adverb (far, uWf). This allows the 
invcrsionistudiffcTvntilcfcwr.uhidi 
he needs, since balance inversion is 
clearly not aval I aide for as would be 
Free Trailt with its short subject. 
He might appeal here to exclama¬ 
tory Inversion. When the com¬ 
pound sentence is reduced to its 
elements, they arc either (a) Free 
Tnule toould be rmuouj ; Protection 
would be ftfuully ruinous (the Hrst 
clause ticing ft statement): or (b) 
Ruinous would Free Trade he / Pro¬ 
tection would beeiptattff ruinous (the 
Amt clause IxJiig un exclamation). 
He chooses, how reasonably let the 
reader judge, the (b) form, & retain* 
its order in the compound sentence. 
The truth i* that m three of these 
sentences the verb should hove been 
omitted. & in the others krpt in its 
ordinary place— an the jrolrs are 
asunder, as the golf championship has 
attracted, as 50 would km* been. 

5. The meaning of this as idiom is 
dear ; it is Though our record 1ms 
been io bad, or However tmd our 
record lias been ; but how it reached 
iU present shape is less apparent. 
Some light is thrown by the presence 
in earlier English of another as, now 
dropjKHl; Swift wnir* The world, 
as censorious as it is, hath been so 
kind . . . ; this points to life our 
record as) bad as our record has been 
(bad) for the unabbreviated form. 
Omission of the bracketed words 
give* the uninverted order, which 
will only be changed if exclamatory 
inversion (Dad has been our record/) 
or balance inversion is needlessly 
applied. 

& Gloomy U the precedent t is a not 
mi 


impossible exclamatory inversion ; 
I if the words were kept together 
| with the effect of a quotation by 
; having though before instead of in 
; the middle of 1 hem, the exchinmlory 
order might he tolerable, though 
liurdly dew ruble, even in the sub¬ 
ordinated Jornt ; but not with 
though where it in . This mav be 
i tested by trying « fnmihar p&rase 
like Rail is the best. Though bad is 
the best, yes ; hot nut Hud though 
is i/if best ; insteuil of Hint we must 
write* Dud though the best is. 

7. There is no doubt about the 
motive. It us a balance mversion. 
He one lhal would Ik* just died liv the 
i great length of the subject if the 
only plan* fur the iiiiiiivctlcd comes 
were at the eiul of the whole sen¬ 
tence. Hut vhut is too often for¬ 
gotten in Kueli euxe* is that there is 
UNuully u ehone of place* for the 
verb ; here comes would lie quite 
comfortable immediately after time. 
The conclusion KUggested is that, bo 
fur a* relative clauses, A especially 
thane containing a*, are con refin'd, 
the writer whose tostc dispone* him 
to use the natural unlnvcrtcd order 
is ut the very least free to indulge it. 

I INVERSION'S OF THE LITER¬ 
ARY l'AHAGKAPHIST 
The gentlemen who provide news- 
. papers ttilh Abort ueeounts of newly 
I published books have un inversion 
j form all Jo theuiHrlve*. The prin* 
| • ciplc seem* to he that the title of the 
i book ii to be got to p place where 
i tlic render ahull be able to nnd it; 
j at the Bume time the catalogue look 
! is to be avoided that results if the 
• title i* pnnlcd at the head before 
| the description ; k o literary air ii 
i to be ko given to the paragraph. 
I The title in therefore worked to the 
I end, by the use of odd inversions 
! that editors would do well to pro- 
j hi bit. But. oner broken in to inver- 
| sion liy this special use of it, the 
minor literary critics learn to low 
their chains, & it is among them 
that the false exclamatory inver* 
tionj dealt with In the next section 
L 
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tion ; no unnatural & bo ungraceful 
are many of them. It follnwM Uuit 
the motive must have hern u ■rvere 
sense of duty, u resolve to be mmtt, 
according to Ihcir lights, ut uuv 
fuicritluc. And from Uiih again it 
follows that no demonstration tlmt 
the inversion* are incorrect ik culled 
for ; the task in only to show cause 
why non-mvcrsion should hr per¬ 
mitted, & these idolaters will he fico 
of the superstition* that eramjad 
their native taste. The quotations 
nrc nrrungrd m hatches. with u 
number attached to Hint one in curl) 
hatch winch is to he «hsruHM*d Is low. 
The reader will perhaps lx- kind 
enough to translate each sjktiiiicii 
into the uni liveried nnli-r A pus* 
u preliminary judgement kjk>o it. 

1. A frigate ruultl a dm mister roughly 
half the punishment that could a ?t./ 

good ;icri//frrm/ r utkiays. such 
an have nur invaders, the front row 
br strengthened. 

2. ii costs lent than did hriiuinixtru* 
tarn under the old companies./Skips 
without funnel*, r<irn/mg far more 
than cuu the slinnwlnvai vessel. 

8. It is unlikely that a conflict c an 
bo localized, a* were the nrrvious 
struggles \n 1 U 0 M <f* lOOth 'lie looked 
forward, a* do wc at!, with great hope 
«£• confidence to Monday's debate./Jl 
represents the business interests of 
Germany at docs no other organiza¬ 
tion./. . . his fondness for the game, 
which he played a* should an AIkt- 
donittn./'/'Ar.YC were persons to be 
emiterf. as might he someone irAo 
rraz clearly in possession of a sixth 
sense./The French tanks have hiut 
their vicissitudes, as have had ours. 

Each has proven ably that the 
other’s kind of Protection xcvuld be 
oiujtf as ruinous as would be Free 
Trade./WV are unable to . . . without 
&Uing as excited oi'er the question of 
funds or is n cat on a AW ircm.///e 
was as far removed as are the poles 
asunder from the practices which 
made the other notorious./The irnrn* 
tennis championships will be attract¬ 
ing at much attention as has the golf 
championship. / Thirteen divisions 


taken from reserve is now as serious 
as would huve been some fifty 
divisions four months ago./Judge 
Parry's interest in ephemeral drama 
is known, of course . as well as arc his 
* icus on the latv of . . . 

f>. I tad as hits been our record in the 
treatment of some of the military 
inventions of the past, it may be 
doubted xchcthcr the neglect of the 
ubi wus has ncr been more conspicu¬ 
ously disjdnyed than in . , ./And, 
haptic ks as seem the oilier divisions 
rf Ite/fasl, progress is being made in 
them. 

0. It »> not all joy to be a War ford 
in these days, *1- gloomy though is the 
pretttk'lil. the only thing It ft for a 
It «r ford to oo is to follotc the 
example of Ahab at llnmolh Gilead. 

7. The nor* stands still until conics 
the convenient time for arranging an 
aunruble rupture of the old engagement 
d- contracting of the nr.c. 

Comments on these groups. 

1. Compare somccvcrydayscntcnoci 
You cam twice the money that 1 do, 
never that do 1. The misconception 
is perlia]is that the putting of the 
object first (here that) should draw 
tlx* verb: hut this >* not true of 
relative clause* ; the people that I 
like, not that like J. 

2. A Minnie puruihl in I spend less 
than you do, fur which no-one in talk 
would Mibsl; t utc than do you. Many, 
however, would write, if not soy, 
J spend less than do nine out of ten 
people in my }>oxition. The differ¬ 
ence must he in the length of the 
subject, <fc the misconception must 
l*c Hint it is a case for balance inver¬ 
sion, i.c. for saving the Verb from 
going unnoticed ; but so little docs 
that matter that if the verb is 
omitted no hQrm is done ; did in 
the quotation should in fact either 
be omitted or put in either of its 
natural places, after administration, 
nr after companies. 

S. As, in such sentences, is a rela¬ 
tive adverb ; it & the unexpressed 
so to which it answers are equivalent 
to (fn the way) in which, & what was 
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body, could wealher the storm which 
tear about to burst; yet was he a 
person to whom the court, ci'fn in that 
extremity, was uimifhng to have 
recourse (yet hr w us)./The set epis¬ 
tolary pieces, one might sou, were 
discharged before the day of Elia ; 
yet is there certainly no general 
diminution of sparkle or interest (yet 
there is)./. . . springs of mineralized 
lenter, famous from Jtoman times 
onward tor their curative properties; 
especially did they rontc into renown 
during the nineteenth century (they 
came ii»lo rrrimtn especially)./Mr 
Campbell does not recognize a change 
of opinion, but admits a change if 
emphasis ; cspenally is he anxious 
at the present time in advance the 
cause of Liberal Evangelism (he is 
especially unxiotls).. It is to be hoped 
that tome supervision mil be cxcrcixed 
in the repnutnelions ; csjienally trill 
care be needed in the point mg process 
fenre will be needed csjimwly in)./ 
His bar of mm an he literature was as 
far as possible (rum that of a mind 
which only ferd< on romantic excite¬ 
ments ; rather was it that of one who 
was so moulded ... (it was rather 
that). /There it nothing to show that 
the Asetejdads t >»k any prominent 
share in the work of founding ana¬ 
tomy. physiology, zoology, d- botany ; 
rather do these seem to have sprung 
from the early philosophers (these 
seem rulhrr)./J/ts book is not a bio¬ 
graphy in the ordinary sense ; rathrr 
i# it a scries of rcro/fir/ions culled 
from . . . (it is rat her)./.In unde¬ 
feated Prussia is ultimately the end 
of England, dr, in particular, is it the 
end of fortune d' security for ... {& it 
is the end in particular). 

INVERSION* IN INDIRECT 
QUESTIONS 

This point will be found fully dis¬ 
cussed under IxDimecr question. 
Examples of the wrong use arc: 
Slow bold is this attack may le judged 
by .. ./Why should we be to penalised 
must ever remain a mystery. How bold 
this attack is, A Why we should be so 
penalized, would be the right order. 


SUBORDINATED INVERSIONS 
Certain Linds of these have been 
discussed in the section on relatives 
& rompurutivcR. A more general 
point is to be made here—that it is 
often w«H. when a sentence that 
standing by itself would properly be 
in the inverted form is suixwdmatcd 
as a clause to another, In euncr) the 
inversion ns no longer needed. The 
Special eflcrl thui inversion is ln- 
trnded to secure is on emphasis of 
some sort, JL nutunilly emphasis is 
more often suitable to a simple 
independent sentence than to u 
dependent diuise. Examples arc 
groun d under A, It. A <\ mrording 
to the kind of invention that bus 
been subordinated, A comment on 
each group follow* 

A. Negative In version. The amount 
iumhed it no leas tt sum than 
£300.000 per annum, to not n penny 
of which have the drivers a shadow 
*f claim./To give la all the scholars 
that firm grounding upon which alone 
ran wc hope to build an educated 
nation, /lie laid denim four principles 
on which alone could America A 
Austria go further in exchanging 
vie tc.r./Now that not only arc public 
executions long extinct in this coun¬ 
try, but the Press not admitted fo the 
Majority of private ones, the hangman 
has lost his vogue.//tut it had only 
been established that on eighteen of 
those days did he vote. 

II. Exclamatory Inversion. Suffice it 
to say that in ulinrAt one Jiulf of the 
ruratdistnrt areas is therc anadmitUd 
dearth of cottage homes. / Though 
once, at any rate, does that benign 
mistily gulden irony of his weave 
itself in./ While for the first time, 
be believed, did naval A military 
history appear as a distinctive feature. 
C. lank Inversion. When, three 
years later, came the offer of a 
nomination, it rroi doubtless a wel¬ 
come solution. /Whilst equally neces¬ 
sary is it to press forward to that 
unity of thought without which . . , 

A. In the flrxt three it will be 
admitted that, while Upon this alone 
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Ac. (the independent forms) would 
require the inversion, upon which 
alone Ac. (the subordinate forms) 
ore at least us Rood, if not better, 
without it. The fourth exninplc 
(executions) will on the other hand 
be upheld by many who have no 
inordinate liking for inversion ; no* 
only is so Little used except in mum 
sentences, A therefore «o associated 
with inversion, that not only public • 
executions are long extinct, though . 
legitimate, hns no unfamiliar »<>u»d | 
even after AW that. The .uitiordm* ; 
ate inversion in the laxt A example | 
la not quite whut it tcenut, Ixing due ! 
to irresolution between an inverted 
A an uninverted form ; I hr farmer 1 
would be, Hut only on eighteen oj 
those Jays hud it been established that 
he toted ; A the latter, Hut it had 
only been established that he voted on 
18 of those days. 

B. The subordination in two of 
these only make* more conspicuous 
the badly chosen pep on which the 
Inversion is hung. In utmost one 
half °f dw rural district area** A once 
at any rule, ore not good exclamatory 
material; Many a tin ir have 1 seen 
him / shows the sort of phrase that 
will do. Even if main sentence* had 
been used with these beginning*, 
they should have been put ns state¬ 
ments, i.c. without inversion, A still 
more when they depend nn Though 
A Ji'riJ^cr it to say that. In the tlurd 
example Jot the first time is not 
Incapable of beginning an exclama¬ 
tion j it would puss in a sentence, 
but becomes frigid in a cl hum*. 

C. About these there run hardly : 
be a difference of opinion. If the 
n»Ae« A whilst constructions were 
abaent, it would have been very 
natural to draw Three years later. 
Equally necessary, to the beginning 
to connect the sent cnees with what 
preceded, A in version might or 
might not result. But with the 
interposition of when & trhilsf they 
lose their linking effect. A the ; 
natural order should be kept —When ‘ 
the offer came three years later, j 
VWii if it equally necessary. 


INVERSION IN PARALLEL 
CLAUSES 

As with combinations of a negative 
A a positive statement into one (see 
Ni:<;atiyk A affirmative pauai.- 
lkls), mi with inverted A uninvertod 
members of a sentence care is very 
necessary. 

Not only is it so necessarily bounder! 
by that waving veil which ever hidcj 
the future, but also is it unable to 
penetrate . . . info . , . the past {bul 
also i* if is nn ini|Ki&sible inversion, 
brought about by the correct one 
that preeedes)./.Vof only in equip- 
tHfnl but in the personnel of the Air 
Itattalion ure nr suffering f rom mal¬ 
administration (Vof only in cfpiijt- 
mevt requires me we suffering ; in 
the personnel requires tir are suffering* 
To mix the two is slovenly; the 
right form would lx* It'e are suffering 
tint only in Ae.)./Kirn were this 
tract of country level plain di the 
rouds lent tlH-mscIvr* to the man- 
eruvre, it would be so perilous to .. . 
(were this tract is inverted ; the roads 
lent themselves is not, A yet, since 
therv in no if, it absolutely rcquirec 
it. Begin Even if this trart were; 
for the only wavs to invert the 
second clause arc the fantastic d- 
lent Otemseh'cs the roads & the clumsy 
dc did the roads lend). /Had we 
desired ht'etify-sri'en amendments, got 
sexrn accepted. de were in anticipa¬ 
tion of Jai'ourable derisions in the 
other twenty cases tee should think .. . 
(Mend like the previous one. To 
rend <f* nrre ire would disguise lhe 
fact that the whole is one hypo¬ 
thetical clause A not several). For 
other examples see Ellipsis 6. 

INVERSION IN DIALOGUE 
MACHINERY 

Novelists A others who have to use 
dialogue as nn ingredient in narra¬ 
tive are some of them unduly 
worried by the machinery problem. 
Tired of writing down he said A 
said he A she replied os often as they 
must, they mistakenly suppose the 
good old forms to be as' tiring to tbdr 
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readers iis to themselves, A seek j 
relief m whimsical variations. Tlic j 
fact is that readers cure what is said, ; 
but the frame into which a remark 
or a speech is titled is indifferent to 
them ; or rather, the virtue of 
frames is not that they should be 
various, but thut they should be 
inconspicuous. It is true tliut un 
absolutely unrelieved monotony will 
itself become conspicuous ; but the 
variety necessary to obviate thut 
should, be strictly limited to forms 
inconspicuous in themselves. Among 
those that arc not inconspicuous, A | 
are therefore had. arc many develop¬ 
ments of the blameless & incon¬ 
spicuous said he, especially the 
substitution of verbs that are only 
by much stretching quuhlird for 

verbs of saying. A uguin the use of 
those parts of verbs of saying that 
include auxiliaries, A few examples 
will make these points clear ; they 
are not of the more egre gious kind, 
but moat of them exhibit n writer i 
trying not to bore his reader. A • 
nothing bores so fatally us an open j 
consciousness that one'is in danger j 
of boring * Yeamoodily eon- I 
serled John, 4 / suppose we must *./ . 
‘ Oh t ' questioned he./' Sossignore I 
disoDOtoed Don Amhrogio./' Oh. rrhut f 
o tight \ marvelled Anmensiata./ \ 
' But then \ puzzled John, 4 xthal i$ • 
it that people mean when they talk 1 
about death f ’/* The sordid sort oj 
existence', augmented John./' You 
misunderstand your instruction* \ 
murmured rapidly Mr Tracers./'I i 
couldn't help liking the chap *, trould 
shout Lingard when telling the story./ 

* / ttxm'f plot anything extra against 
Tom \ had said Isaac./' At any rate, 
then \ may rejoin our critic, 4 it is \ 
clearly useless , . .*/• I am the lover 
of a Queen \ had often sung the 
Steward in his pantry below. 

The ordinary ‘ said he ’ Ac. (Thou 
art right, Trim, in both eases, said 
my uncle Toby) was described above 
as blameless A inconspicuous, lu 
place among inversion* is in the 
signpost * doss. The reader is to 
be given the theme (i.e., here, tbe 


Speech) at tbe earliest possible 
moment ; the speech, being gram¬ 
matically the object of ‘ said", yet 
placed first, draws * said 1 to it. A 
* he or my uncle Toby, has to 
wait. Hut only such ihrugnifluant 
verba ua said, replied, continued, will 
submit to being drugged about (ike 
this ; verbs thut introduce a more 
complicated notion, or (Imt are 
weighted with auxiliaries or adverbs 
(compun* 4 went on my utieir Toby * 
with • continued my unde Toby*), 
or tliut cannot tightly tukr a «jk*c1i 
us object, stand on their dignity A 
insist on their proper place. 

INVERTED COMMAS. Si c STOP*. For 
the use us Iipology for dung, are 
St’PKKIOlUTV. 

Invest IIHikes iuvrxlnr. 

Investigate, Invigorate, make -gable, 
- tor ; see -aux.k 1 , -on. 

Invite, n. The OKI) compare! 
command & request fur the forma¬ 
tion. but describes the noun use as 
colloquial ; A it bus never, even as 
u culhxiuiulium, attained to respect¬ 
ability ; after 250 years of life, it if 
Ji-ms rrmgniicd on un English word 
than bike. 

Invite, v., makes -table; see Mute e. 

Invoke iwm invorable (Cnvokabl) 
rather thun inookable (InvO'kabl), 

Involution. See 

Involve >nukes Aiubte ; see Mc:tk e. 

lnvolvedly. Four xy(tables, if used ; 
we -EDLY. 

inwardness. Thr i.. the real t., the 
true i’., of some I lung has a meaning 
that it would not occur to us to give 
it out of our own heads, but that 
we some time or other discover to be 
attached to it by other people, 
especially such as write books ; tnat 
meaning is, as defined by the OED, 
4 the inward or intnnsic character or 
quality of u thing ; the inner nature, 
essence, or meaning *. It is a literary 
phrase lit for a literary Hum to use 
when he is writing for or talking to 
literary people, but otherwise pre¬ 
tentious ; true wisdom is to abstain 
from it till It seems the really 
natural phrase ; A any loch nation 
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to put Inverted commas round it is 
• fair proof that one has not reached, 
or that one doubts whether one's 
readers have reached, that stage. 
There is a certain intrusivencso about 
the word in these quotations ; omis¬ 
sion, or a simpler substitute, would 
have done no harm :—When the 
First Lord gets to under Hand {Hie real 
i. of) Vie present situation. I have 
every confidence that he wilt do full 
justice to Vie Thames./In this con- 
n esrion I would worn readers mho are 
unacquainted with (the i. of) South 
African affairs not to attach undue 
importance to a recent declaration./ 
Will uou allow me to send a fax lines 
on the true i. of the situation t 
(realities). /We have atwenjs cuntended 
that the true * inwardness' of the 
Land llill trai not the U'iih to stop 
evictions, but the wish In stop the 
scandal of evictions (null! vc). 

Inweave, Not rn-; sec rw- A w% 

In wrap, fin- bctlcr; ere ijs- A iu-. 

Iodine. For this, ns wi ll us for lire j 
three parallel clcincnt-names brom- ■ 
inc. chlorine, & JluariMf, the OED 
prefers the sound -In. with -in 
allowed as alternative, l’npulsr usr 
Is almost universally for -In in 
iodine, but vnrica in the othrr three. 

-ION & -WENT. Many vcrlw have 
associated with them nouns of both 
forms, os commit . commission A COW- 
mifmmf; require, requisition A re¬ 
quirement; e-reile, cj-cllrmrut A re¬ 
citation. When both are well estab¬ 
lished, as In these rases, the two 
nouns usually co-exist because they 
have come by differentiation to 
divide tire possible meanings between 
them A so tend to lucidity. How 
little the essential difference of 
meaning is may be seen by compar¬ 
ing emendation with amendment 
(where the first means rather cor¬ 
rection made, & the second rather 
correcting), ft requisition with re¬ 
quirement (where the first means 
rather requiring, & the second rather 
thing required), A then noticing 
that the two comparisons give more 
0» less contrary results. Further, 


when there is only one established 
form, it is not apparent to the lay¬ 
man, though the pliilologist some¬ 
times knows, why one form exists 
A the other does not—why e.g. we 
■ay infliction A not inflictmcnt, but 
punishment A not p unit ion. The 
conclusion is thut usage should be 
respected, A words tlmt have been 
rarely used or may easily be coined, 
such' us abolishment, admonishment, 
pollulement, incitation, A partition, 
should not lie lightly resorted to 
when abolition, admonition, pollu¬ 
tion. incitement, A punishment, arc 
to hnnd. To illustrate what is 
meant by * lightly ’: if a writer 
suddenly realises or 6uspccti that he 
rnnnot say * by chastisement of 
actual A admonition of prospective 
offenders \ A changes to admonish¬ 
ment as fitter for the construction 
wanted, without taking the trouble to 
think cilhcrnrefiasfuing if- admonish¬ 
ing or chastisement if- dissuasion, be 
is treating the language with levity. 

-ION A -NESS. The question be¬ 
tween variants in -ton A - ness differs 
from that discussed in the previous 
article in several respects. First, 
-ness words can be made from any 
adjective or participle, whereas the 
formation of -menf words from verbs 
is by no means unrestricted ; by the 
side of persuasion you cun make 
persuasiveness, but not persuade- 
ment. Secondly, there is more 
possibility of a clear distinction in 
meaning; -ion A -meat are both 
attached to verbs, so that neither 
haa any more claim than the other 
to represent the verbal idea of 
action ; but between -ton A -ness 
that line docs exist; though -ion A 
•ness arc often appended to exactly 
the same form, as in abjeoness A 
abjection, one is made from the 
English adjective abject, A the other 
from the Latin verbal stem abject-, 
with the consequence that abjectness 
necessarily represents a state or 
quality. A abjection naturally at 
least a process or action. Thirdly, 
while both -ion A -men! past easily 
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from the Idea of a process or action 
into that of the product —abstraction 
e.g. being equivalent either to 
uhafrorfing or to abstract nation —, 
to subject -new to that treatment is 
to do it violence ; we cun call virtue 
an abstraction, hut not on alistrart- 
nees ; in compensation far this 
disabilily, the -ness words should 
be secured us fur as possible the 
exclusive right to the niruniug of 
slate or quality ; e.g. we should 
avoid talking nf the abstraction or 
the concision nf n wnlcr's style, or 
of the consideration that marks 
someone’s dealings, when we mean 
abstractness, conciseness, A eiinsuIn- 
at/I,css. Concision menus thr pro¬ 
cess of cutting down, A conciseness 
the cut-down state ; the ordinary 
mun, who when lie means the luttce 
toys conciseness, shows more lltirury 
sense Ilian the literary ontic, who 
says concision just lieemisc the 
French, who liave lint the uilvantagc 
of possessing -ness, husc to uy it. 
A he likes gallicmng, It is not 
always easy In prove thul writers 
do not mean the process rutlier than 
the qmdity, but up|*aranccs are 
often against them ; in the following 
examples, if the epithet short- 
teinded, It the parallel pungency, are 
taken Into account, it is prettv clear 
that the quality of the style was 
meant, A conciseness would hove 
been the right word : -1 really think 
any Muse (when she is neither resting 
nor /lying 1 ought to tighten her girdle, 
tuek up her skirts, d step out. It is 
better than Tennyson's shnrt-zcindcd 
A artificial concision—but there is 
such a thing as rrijl it spontaneous 
style./But then as a writer qf Utters, 
diaries, <k memoranda, Mr Gladstone 
did not shine by any habitual con¬ 
cision or pungency o{ style. If it were 
□ot for this frequent uncertainty 
about what is really meant, it would 
be US bad to say concision for con¬ 
ciseness as to use correction (which 
also could be defended as a Gallic¬ 
ism) foe correctness, or indirection 
<for which Hamlet n. 1. 63 might be 
pleaded! for indirectness. 


Simple reference of any word in -ten 
to this article may be taken to mean 
that there is l tendency for It to usurp 
the functions of the noun in -ness. 

Irene. Three syllables (tre'nl) ; as 
a Christian name it bus now been 
largely adopted by those who take 
it for a disyllabic A account to 
themselves for the third syllable 
when they hear others say it as an 
optional addition like those in 
Johnny A Jconic. 

lrtnloon. Set kijikk icon. 

Irictsm. See ImaiMSM. 

Iridescent. So K|w-lt • not ini- ; the 
origin is Greek iris rainbow, nut 
Latin irrideo laugh. 

Irishism, Irlclsm. The first is the 
right ; sec KririrrsM, 

Iron. For thr i. Chancellor, Duke, 
horse, sec Somnyc rrs. 

Ironist. For the form, see -1ST, 

Irony. For a tabular comparison 
of this A other wools, see mimoira. 

Irony it a lorm of utterance thut 
postulates a double audience, con¬ 
sisting uf one party thut hearing 
shall hear ft ahull not understand, A 
unothrr |nirty that, when more la 
meant than mrcta the ear, is aware 
both of that more A of the outside™' 
inonmprchcnsion. I. Sveratie irony 
was a profession nf ignnrar.ee. What 
Socmtcs represented ns an ignorance 
A a weakness in himself was in fact 
a non-committal attitude towards 
any dogma, however neerpted or 
imposing, thut hud not Ix-en carried 
back to A shown In be based upon 
first principles. The two purtles In 
his audirnee were, first, the dog¬ 
matists moved by pity or contempt 
to enlighten tfiis ignorance. A, 
secondly, those who knew their 
Socrates A set themselves to watch 
tbe familiar game in which learning 
should be turned inside out by 
simplicity. 2. Tbe double audience 
is essential too to what is called 
dramatic irony, i.e. the irony of tbe 
Greek drama. That drama had tbe 
peculiarity of providing the double 
audience—one pasty in the secret 
A the other not—in a special man- 
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ner. The facts of moat Creek plays 
were not a matter for invention, but 
were part of rvery Athenian child's 
store of legend ; all the spectator*, 
that is, were in the secret beforehand 
of what would hap|xn. Hut the 
characters, l Yu thou* A Oedipus 3c 
the rest, were in the dark : one of 
them might utter words that to 
him A his companions on the stage 
were of trifling impurt, hilt to those 
who hearing could understand were 
pregnant with the coming doom. 
The surface meaning for the drama¬ 
tic personae, A the underlying far 
the spectators ; the dramatist work¬ 
ing his effect hy irony, a. And the 
double audience for the irony of 
Fate't Nature persuades iiumL «*f iih 
that the course of cvcnl* is within 
wide limits foreseeable, that things 

will follow their unuul course, that 
Violent outrage on our sciihc of tlie 
probable or reasonable need not he 
looked for ; St these * nurtt of us ’ 
arc the uneompreluiulmg ouUiderM ; 
the elect or Inner citric with whom 
Futc shares her amusement at our 
consternation arc the few to whom 
It is not an occasional maxim, but 
a living conviction, that wliat hn|>- 
pens is the unexpected. 

That is an uttempt to link Intel- 
lialbly together three spco;d senses 
of the woid irony, which in its more 
general sense may be defined as the 
use of words intcnde<l to convey one 
meaning to the uninitiated part of 
the audience A another to the 
initiated, the delight of it lying in 
the secret intimacy set up between 
the latter A the speaker ; it khould 
be added, however, that there ore 
dealer* in irony for whom the 
initiated circle is not of outside 
hearers, but is an oiler ego dwelling 
In their own breasts. 

For practical purposes a protest is 
needed against the application of 
* the irony of Fate \ or of * irony ’ 
as short for that, to every trivial 
oddity:— Uul the pleasant note 
changed to something almost bitter as 
he declared hie fear that before them 
lag a 'flgM for everything we hold 


dear ’— a sentence. that the groundlings 
by a curious irony u’ere the loudest to 
cheering (oddly enough).//* would be 
an irony of fale, according fo many 
members, if Mr Chamberlain were 
elected to ruccrcd Mr Halfour , for if 
was his father who dealt the first blow 
at Mr Halfour's ascendency (inter- 
! cstmg)./* The irony of the thing * 
said the dairyman who now owns the 
) business ' lies in the. fact that after 
i I begun to sell good wholesome butter 
! in place of this adulterated mixture , 

1 tny sales fell off 73 jtcr cent.' (‘ It *a 

• a rum thing that. . .’ seems almost 
; adequate). The irony of fale is, in 

fact, to be classed now as a Hack- 
M.vr.n rjinASK. 

Jrrccognl 2 aWe, Un-. The second is 
rei*otnmcndcd ; see in- A l*n-. 

irrefragable. Accent the second 
: (Irt'ftag/ibl). 

j irrefutable. For pronunciation see 
nr.Ki'TAni.r.. 

* Irrelevance, -cy. The first is re¬ 
commended 5 kCC -CK, -TV. 

irrelevant. It h stilled m the OED, 
which docs nut often volunteer such 
remarks, A which is sure to hove 
j documentary evidence, that * a fre- 
| iiucnt blunder is iVrmafcuf *; that 
form, however, doc* not get into 
[ print once for a hundred times that 
l it is said ; but it is not dilllcult, 

I with n hide h&hing, to extract it 
from ladies; cf. anemone. The 
. word is one of those that we all 
j know the meaning of, but seldom 
trouble to connect with their dc- 
| rival ions—a slate of mind com- 
| moncr with Englishmen than with 
other people because so many of our 
words are borrowed that we are 
accustomed to apparently arbitrary 
senses. It is worth remembering 
that rrfanmf A relieving are the same 
word ; that, presumably, is irrele¬ 
vant which docs not relieve or assist 
the problem in hand by throwing 
any light upon It. 

IRRELEVANT ALLUSION. We all 
know the people—for they are the 
majority, A probably include our 
particular selves—who cannot carry 
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talk without the use of phrases con¬ 
taining a part that is appropriate A 
another that is pointier or worse ; 
the two parts have uvuu ialcd them¬ 
selves together in their minds us 
making up what somebody has said, 
A what others ns well ns they Will 
llnd familiar, A liny have the sort 
of pleasure in producing the com¬ 
bination that a elnld has in wring 
a newly acquired word. There is 
i mired a certain charm in the grown¬ 
up man’s boyish cMillirwc, not to 
be restrained liv thoughts of rele¬ 
vance from letting the exuberant 
phrase jet forth. And for that 
charm wc put up with it when one 
draw* our attention to the method¬ 
ical by telling us there is method in 
the madness, though method A nut 
madueits is nil there is to see. wlien 
another’s every winter is the winter 
of Ins discontent, when a third eaii- 
not complain of the light without 
calling it relicioiiH ha well ns dim, 
when for a fourth nothing cun be 
rotten except in the Mate of Den¬ 
mark. or when a fifth, asked whether 
he docs not owe you I/O for that 
rah fare, exons the unfl impeachment. 
Other phrases uf the kind will be 
found in the article IUckvivkd 
PitAAftE*. A slightly fuller cxumina- 
lion of a Single example may I* 
useful. The phrase tn trove severely 
alone has two reasonable u**th— one 
in the original sense of to leave 
alone a» a method of severe treat¬ 
ment, i.e. to send to Coventry or 
show contempt for ; A the other in 
contexts w here severely is to be inter* 
rcted by contraries—to leave alone 
y way not of punishing the object, 
but of avoiding consequents for the 
subject. The straightforward mean¬ 
ing, A the ironical, arc both good ; 
anything between them, in which 
the real meaning is merely to leave 
alone. A severely is no more than an 
echo, is pointless & vapid A in print 
intolerable. Examples follow ; (1, 
straightforward) You must show 
him, by leaving him severely alone, by 
pulling him into a moral Coventry, 


ironical) Fish of prey do not appear 
to relish the sharp spines of the 
stickleback, cfc usually serin to Inter 
them severely alone; <«1, point less) 
Austria forbids children to smoke in 
public places : *t’ in Herman schools 
d‘ military colleges there are lines 
upon the subject .* France, .Spain, 
Ureree, <f Fortstguf. leave the matter 
severely ulone. It is obvious at mice 
how bomlile the faded jm-uhrily of 
N" a is III print; A, though things 
like it conic crowding upon one 
uuotln-r in most conversation, they 
arc n<»t very easy to llntl ill new*- 
paprrs A iMrfik.t of any merit; a 
Hindi gleaning of them follows 
The moral, us Alice would SUV, ap¬ 
peared tn Or that, despite its difference 
in degree, an obtuoux essential in the 
right kind of c*luadini\ had been 
dpi ally lacking to both these girls (us 
Alice, or uuki-d us you nr I. might 
any)./Hi signulton became a virtue of 
neevsioty for Sweden (If you do 
what you must wi 111 n good gnicc, 
you moke a virtue of nrmsityi 
without mule, a virtue of necessity 
is meaningtos).// strongly advise 
the single working-man who t could 
become a successful backyard poultry- 
keeper to ignore the advice of l’uncn, 
d- to secure a useful helpmate./The 
bebrvat lustigc Wien [merry Vienna} 
of his youth had nuUercd u *r a-change. 
The green glacis . . . was blocked by 
ranges of grand new buildings (Ariel 
must chuckle at the odd placet in 
which Ins sea change turns up)./ 
Many of the celebrities who in that 
most frivolous of watering-places do 
congregate./1 1’hen about to quote 
Sir (Have Lodge’s tribute to the laic 
leader, Mr Lav drew, not a dial, 
but what tra* obviously a penny 
memorandum book from his pocket 
(You want to mention that Mr 
Bnnnr Lnw took a nub hook out of 
his pocket; but pockets arc hum¬ 
drum things ; how give a literary 
touch ? call it a poke ? no, we can 
better that; who was it drew what 
from his poke ? why. Touchstone 
a dial, to be sure I A there you are). 
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IS 


ire >ABLE. 

Irrespectively), adv. When of doc* 
not follow, the adverb still lake* 
•ly : Mercy Hint placer the mark* of 
He favour absolutely A Irrespectively 
upon whom it pleases, When uf 
follows, the modern tendency is to 
drop -ly in the adverb (cf. regnrd- 
fru), as in All were huddled together, 
irrespective of age A ter ; see L'N- 
idiomaTIC -I.Y ; but pood writers 
perhaps retain the -ly in sentences 
where irrmpeetiDe might lx 1 tuken 
for an adjective ngrceing with the 
subject A meaning not taking or- 
count, whereas whut is desired is 
an adverb meaning without account 1 
taken ; so lit valuer them, irres|iee- | 
tively of the practical enmeninters 
which their triumph mat/ obtain for 
hint (quoted from Multhew Arnold, 
who would doubtless have refused 
to drop the -ly hem). This rather 
line (if not imuginury) point of 
idiom docs not prnet icully uffeet the 
meaning of a piusagr. hut does 
Imply a view of the exact meaning 
& cnnstruction of the word irre- 
tpeetlve — the view, namely, that it 
ifoea not mean cureless it docs not 
ugree with a person. 

Irresponsive, un-. Thr serond is 
ireommcmlcil | ace lx- St fs-. 
Irretentive, un-. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see in - IL on *. 
Irrldeecent. A wrong spelling for 

IRIDESCENT. 

Irrigate makes -gable, -for ; sec 
•ASLS 1, -OB. 

Is. I . It & are between variant 
numbers. 2. It £ are in multi¬ 
plication table. 8. Is auxiliary 4 
copulative. 4- Is after compound 
Subject. 5. Is, or has, nothing to do 

1. It A art between subject 4 
complement of different numbers. 
What ore i ranted are not small 
cottages, but larger houses with modem 
conveniences./The plausible sugges¬ 
tions to the contrary to frequently put 
forward is on endeavour to kill too 
Birds with one stone./la the first 


example the two ores Bhould be is ; 
in the second, is should be are ; for 
discussion see are, is. Mistakes are 
especiallv common with the word 
toAaf: What is really at issue are 
not questions of - . ./What is needed 
are a fnv recognized llritish corpora¬ 
tion*. Vor these wrong forms, see 
w HAT. 

2. Is 4 ore in the multiplication 
table. Five times st. r is, or are, 
thirty f The subject of the verb is 
not times, but sic, the meaning of 
the subject being ‘ six reckoned 
five times'. Before we know 
whether is or ore is required, then, 
we must decide whether *ix is u 
singular noun, the name of a quan¬ 
tity. or a plural adjective agreeing 
with a suppressed noun ; does it 

| mean - the quantity six or does it 
menu • six tilings ' f That question 
: each of us enn uuswer, perhupA, for 
: hinu-elf, lint ihmhic for other people ; 
! it is therefore equally correct to say 
he ice two it four 4 iteire two are 'our. 
Moreover, ns the two are equally 
correct, so they appear (OKI), s.e. 
time) to lie shout equally old ; four 
times six was plural as long ago as 
1380, 4 tm limes tun was singular in 
1425. 

3. Confusion between auxiliary & 
copulutivc uses. The risk of cards 
bring lost or mislaid under such cir¬ 
cumstances is Considerable . d> great 
inconvenience A experienced by any 
workman to wham this accident occurs. 
This mistake of leaving the reader 
tn supply on is of one kind out of 

. n previous is of another kind is dis¬ 
cussed under be 5. 

* 4. It after compound subjects. 
The Allies are prepared to retire if A 
when proper pledges A security is 
given./Their lives, their liberties, A 
their religion is in danger. In both 
these is should be are ; they seem to 
point to a mistaken theory that, 
when the parts of a compound 
subject differ in number, the verb 
follosrs the nearest; that might 
reasonably, though it hardly does 
In fact, hold for or-groups (whether 
a* or she is right) ; but It is entirely 
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wrong for and-groupa, which always 
require a plural verb unless they 
ore, like bread dc bitiler, compound 
words rut her (ban men; groups. 
Sec also Number. 

5. /*, or has, nothing in do with. 
Sir,—Why do 1 ice today, in a ceie- 
br tiled morn mu contemporary, the 
fnlltming lenience r’The trouble is 
Molhing to do with education* 
(Holies mine) t The fact* arc, first, 
that has nothing to do tvt/h requires 
no defence, secondly, that is nothing 
to do with is said by muny to be 
indefensible, A thirdly, that is no¬ 
thing to do with is nevertheless, if 
not far commoner than the other, 
vet very common. When a form of 
e|iecch that one regards ah a cor¬ 
ruption gains wide Currency, the 
question whether one should tilt At 
it is not quite simple. If it is un 
obvious oulr;igc on grammar, yes; 
if, on the other bund, its wrongness 
is of the kind that has to be pointed 
out before it is noticed. A its hold 
on the public strong enough to take 
a good deal of loosening, then per¬ 
haps it is better to buttress it Up 
than to till at it. This, then, is an 
attempt to justify ii. 

Mont of m. when wo have occasion 
to rcjicl an impertinent question. A 
are rot in the mood for weighing 
words in the sc ales of grammar, feel 
that Thai in nothing to do with you 
expresses our feelings better than 
That has Ac.; that is to say, the in¬ 
stinctive word is is, not has. Cut, 
says the champion of grammar, 
instinctive or not, it is a mrre wrong 
mixture of two right wavs of saying 
the thing : Thai is nothing to you, 
A Thai has nothing to do with you. 
lie is very likely right, but it is not 
quite so certain as he thinks ; A the 
popular phrase that is on its triul fur 
impropriety should always be given 
the benefit of the doubt if there Is 
one. Now it docs not accm impos¬ 
sible that It is nothing to do with 
majr have Arisen from sentences in 
which to do has Acquired the status 
of an adjective meaning concerned 
or connected ; such sentences would 


be: There is nothing to do with 
prisons that he cannot tell you./' A 
Wife's Secret' (nothing to do with the 
old play of that name)./Anything to 
do with spiritualism is interesting. 
In the flr*t of tlionc nothing to do 
means not a single thing concerned, 
nothing being u noun ; A in the 
second it means not at bU con¬ 
nected, nothing being an adverb. 
No doubt 1 bin use of to do is cili ptical 
for hating to do ; but the point is 
that il gives un u different construe* 
lion for nothing or any corresponding 
word, which here it'suit the object 
of the omitted hat ing, us it is of has 
in It has nothing to do with, but !■ 
either the noun with which the 
supposed having Agrees or an adverb 
negativing it. On this theory, the 
two forms may be purnphr.-u.rd thus : 
It has nothing to d» with you n It has 
nn function to |Krrforui with you ; A 
tt is nothing to do with you - 11 is 
i not a matter concerned with Vou ; 
the lin .1 is simpler to arrive at than 
the second, but the second is not 
impossible. The pree/Kian who likr* 
an easily analyialdc sentence, A 
the natural nmn who likes to soy 
the thing that spring* lo Jus lips, had 
lwttcr agree to live & let live ; A 
that they will do the more readily 
if the first can believe that the two 
ways of putting the thing differ 
| not only in the visible distinction 
between his A is, but also in the 
invisible one between two or more 
const ructions of nothing. It may 
fairly lit- maintained that tlicrc are 
three right ways of Buying the tiling: 
It is nothing io you ; It has nothing 
to do with j/oti ; It i* nothing to do 
iciOi you : instead of two right ways 
A a wrong. 

Isagoglo. For pronunciation set 

Calcic g. 

• ise) (-HE, On the general ques¬ 
tion of the spelling of verbs ending 
in the sound -lz, see -izk. If - ize is 
accepted as the normAl form, there 
are still a number of verbs in which 
the question between the two 
spellings does not arise, but Ase is 
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for various reasons necessary. The 
more important of these arc here 
given :—advertise, apprise, chastise, 
circumcise, comprise, compromise, 
demise, despise, devise, distrunrhise, 
disguise, enfranchise, enterprise, ex¬ 
cise, exercise, improvise, incise, pre¬ 
mise, supervise, surmise, surprise. 

blind, bis. The two lire etymo¬ 
logically unconnected, the lind being 
native A having iiu right to its 
A the second Ix-ing Latin by origin. 

-I4M A -ITY. Many ndjrrtive* 
have cadi ending oppended A givr 
two words or different meaning. 
Occasionally choice lirtwrcu the two 
is doubtful. Roughly, the word in 
•if;/ usually means the (|unhty of 
being what the adjective describes, 
or concretely im instance of the 
qunhty, or collectively all the in- 
stances ; A the word in -urn* means 
the disposition to Ik- what tire 
adjective dcM-riU-N, or ««nirtily an 
act resulting from that diS|MiMtiim, 
or collectively ull those wIh» fivl it. 
A few of the IIton- net a Me jiai™ 
follow, to enable the reader to jtidgr 
how fur this rough distinction will 
serve him in deciding where the 
difference is less established:— 
BARnARirv A barbarism ; catholicity 
A Catholicism ; dr it y A deism ; 
fatality A fatalism ; u>uM.w.trY A 
formalism ; humanity A m vwi.hm ; 
ideality A idealism j lutnnly A 
Latin*in w • liberality A liberalism ; 
modernity A vxodrmism trailty A 
realism ; spirituality A spiritualism ; 
universality A uuh'ersuhxm. 

Isolate mukrs -Inbtr, -tor ; ter 

-ABLK l, -OS. 

Israelite. See IIidrp.w. 

Issue, V. 1. /. makes issuable ; see 
Mvtb e. 2. The mibtsry construc¬ 
tion, to i. a person with n thing 
(TA< Company rear issued tril/l ftro 
per tnnn), on the analogy 
of supply A provide, though mucli 
popularized by the war, is not to be 
recommended ; see Analogy. 

•1ST, -ALIST, -TIST, -VIST, Ac. 
The uk of the suffix -ist in English 


is so wide A various that any full 
disrussion of it is not here possible. 
But there are (A) some words whose 
exact form is still uncertain A 
should be fixed, A there are (B) 
others that are both established A 
badly formed, so that there is 
danger, unless their fault mess is 
pointed out, of their lieing used as 
precedents fur new formal ions. 

A 

aprini ltur(al)ist, ca nstitution ( nl)isi, 
eonvrrsntiim ( ul)ist, cducation(al)ist, A 

others of the kind. Either form is 
legitimate ; the shorter, besides 
! iK-mg lex* cumbersome, usually cor- 
j rrspomU more naturally to the 
I M'nxe ; expert in agriculture (-luml), 
j for imtumr, is simpler than expert 
in the iiKncultur.il (-turolist) ; but 
hi r<m.Wi/urivn(<d)/.tf. perhaps, know- 
| ledge of or devotion to wlwt is 

• count it uhnnal. rather than of or to 

• the constitution, is required. Unless 
I there is a definite udviutlugc of this 
I kind in the -a/- form, the other 

should be preferred : agriculturist, 
constitutionalist, conversationist, edu¬ 
cationist. 

arrowpan(y)ist. Neither form is 
| sati.-factory ; the adding of -isi to 
i verbs other than those in -ize is 
unusual (conformist is un example), 
! A it is n pity that areompanier was 
; not taken ; hut of the two -nifist 
. (ef. copyist) i» better limn -ni'sf: 
accompmiyid. 

j voluular(y)ixt. The -*/- should be 
j retained. The analogy of militarist 
I is deceptive, because that has the 
l*alm mill laris to justify it; there 
i* no Latin vo/tm/am, A the Latin 
ro/unfaniiA objects to losing two 
syllables instead of one : voluntary- 
i*l. 

parif(ic)ist. It is perhaps over- 
sanguine t:» class this among those 
still awaiting decision, the barbarous 
pacifist ha* taken so strong n hold ; 
but there nro still a faithful few who 
| resist it. It is formed on pacific, 
j meaning believer in pacific methods ; 
. the in pacifist, with -ic- left out, 
l has no meaning, A pacisi would have 
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been a better word. The omission 
of nr> es*cntiul syllable by what is 
called syncope (as in idolatry, syn¬ 
copated from idotulolria) belongs in 
l£nghsh to the primitive stapes of 
the language. A is not now pract iscd ; 
symbology, for symbalotogy, is un ( 
unprepossessing except ion; to i 
change pacificist to pacifist is no ! 
better than to cIiuiirc tele norate & 
authoritative, :ih it often done hy the 
uneducated, to detceiutc k autUon- 
livc, A to acquiesce in such corrup- | 
lions ut u time when general educa¬ 
tion is equal to ri'iilirmp their nature 
is to introduce u pniM'iplc of swift 
decay into the kinguugir. Pacifist 
has been deft tided on tin? formula 
pucifiat : pacific :: philanthropist : 
philanthropic \ philanthropist, how¬ 
ever, is formed not from philan¬ 
thropic, but from nhilanthropia, 1 3ie* 
Greek for philanthropy ; Sc. nclunl 
or possible Creek & Latin nouns in 
-b arc among the commonest bu**cn 
for -ist nouns ; there is no possildc 
J«nhn paejfi nor Lnplish noun 
pltvify to account .similarly f<»r 
pacifist. Another plea, tlmt pacifist 
is from French panfiste, is ei]ually 
unsound ; tlic word, winch is not in 
o popular French dictionary dutcil 
1011 , is one of the international 
kind to which each language gives 
its own normal form ; the res|s»nsi- 
bility ennnot he deported Across the 
Channel. 

cgo(t)ist. The -t- is abnormal ; but 
both forms arc established. & a use¬ 
ful differentiation is jmssiblc if both 
are retained; isc r.oo( r)ir=u. 

II 

analyst. ironist, separatist, <f- tobac¬ 
conist, lire open to objection. thouL'h 
they are all, except perhaps the 
least offending of them, ironist, 
firmly established. 

anoiyd results from the mistaking 
of analyse for one of those -i u verbs 
from which so many nnuns in -ist 
are formed ; analyse, derived from 
analysis, should itself have been 
analytics, Sc then analynst would 
have been correct; given analyte. 


analyser should have been the 
noun. 

ironist supplies the need of a word 
■ to matcfi satirist & humourist. The 
I choice, if it was lo end in - isl , lay 
between iromculu/l, ironic ist, irony- 
Ml. A. i run itl, of which the last is 
technically the least jintli liable. 
If regarded as imule on the Knglmh 
iinuu irony, the -y ought not to be 
I omit ted; if Greek m to be called 
! >n, the Greek \crb A noun ought 
to have been ciromzu & eiranin, 
w herons they are eironruo Sc cironeiu : 
philanthropist Ar telegraphist do not 
obviate tile ohjcelKHi. because they 
an* mode nut on phi/anlkropo Sc 
telegraphy, but on Greek philuti- 
thropia k Knglish felt graph. 

wparatist, like all -i si words made 
on other verbs than those in -ire 
( conformist, computuU, iontwirrlist, 
xprruloUxt, nre the 1***1 of the few 
quoted by the OKI)), ia ut once felt to 
!*• on uucoiufortiibk- A quolinnuble 
word ; but it A {non)conjormi*t. Jaw¬ 
ing ul tai nod to real eurrela y, muy un¬ 
fortunately 1** ion luted. Separation* 
irt would him* been the right form. 

tobacconist, like egotist, him no right 
lo (ltc consonant inserted l*.*furc -<ar/. 

Isthmus. 11. -uses ; see -its. 

It. I. Omission of untilipotory if 
owing to confused analysis. 2. 
Other mistakes with untie!putnry if. 
3. Obscure or wrong pronoun refer¬ 
ence. 4. JIm) (it's. 

The pronoun is so much used In 
various idiomatic const rur.tions that 
considerable knowledge, instinctive 
or acquired, of the ms A*, outs of 
syntax is needed to secure one 
against lapse*. The collecting of a 
few specimens. A mmmeiitMon them, 
may put vntm on their guurd. 

1-’First, there i« » present tendency 
to omit m relative clauses the antici¬ 
patory if, i.«. the if that heralds a 
deferred subject as in It w useless to 
! complain. An example is; The 
House of Commons i? aheays ready to 
extend the indulgence vhick Ail a 
sort of precedent that the mover A 
\ seconder of the Address thould ask for. 



If we build up this sentence from its 
elements, the necessity of it will 
appear, & the trader cun then apply 
the method to the other examples. 
That the mover should ask Jor indul¬ 
gence is a precedent ; that, rear¬ 
ranged idiomatically, liecomcs It is 
a precedent that the mover should ask 
for indulgence ; olsrrvc that it there 
docs not inciin indulgence, hut means 
that the mover should ask /or indul¬ 
gence, it being placed before the 

E radicate (is a precedent) as a hnr- 
ingcr unnnuni-ing that the real 
subject, which it temporarily repre¬ 
sents, is coming idling later. It is 
a precedent that the miner should ask 
Jot indulgence ; the House extends 
the indulgence ; there arc tlic two 
elements; to combine them we 
substitute which fur indulgence in 
tho clause Unit is to be sulmnlinntr, 
St place Ibis which ut the Ijcgmiiing 
instead of at the end of that clause : 
the House exlrnds the indulgence 
cvhieh . , . j now, if il bail meant 
indulgence, i.e, the same ns which 
now means, it would have lieroinc 
superfluous ; but, m has licrn men¬ 
tioned, it means something i|ui«c 
different, A. is just as much wanted 
in the eoni]Kuind sentence ns in the 
simple one. A parallel will make the 

S aint clear : A meeting tens held, d- 
teas my duty to attend this ; whether 
which or dr this is placed ut the 
beginning of the second member 
instead of the present nrrungeincnt, 
no-one would dreuin of drupoing it 
A writing which was my duly to 
attend, or cb this was my duly to 
attend. After this rattier luboured 
exposition it will suffice to add to 
the more or less similar examples 
that follow mere hints of the essen¬ 
tial construction :— The debate on 
the Bill produced a tangle of argu¬ 
ment* which A required all Mr Cham¬ 
berlain's skill to untie. Which means 
tangle ; the missing it means to untie 
which. Here, however, if aa it had 
been inserted after untie, which 
would hove been subject to required 
instead of object to untie, so that the 
sentence as it stands is perhaps a 


muddle between two possibilities./ 
if has already cost the 100 millions 
which A ica.' originally estimated 
would be the whole cost. The missing 
il means that which would be the whole 
cost (that the conjunction, not the 
pronounj./iailh in drugs has no 
longer any monetary motive such as A 
has been asserted was formerly the 
ruse. Without it, this implies as one 
of the elements A monetary mortar 
has been asserted was the ease./The 
great bulk of the work done in the 
world is work 1/ialA is t'ilid should be 
done, r.lenicnts : (a) That certain 
work should br done u vital. or It is 
vital that eer/ain work should br done ; 
(b) Most work dime is that work. 
The missing il means not work, as 
that does, but that winch true* should 
be done./What A was realized might 
hap lien has ha/iprned. Klenicnts 1 
II was realized that a thing might 
happen ; that thing has happened. 

At the end of the nrticlc iiorti the 
common omission ut il with is hoped 
is illustrated. 

2. Secondly, certain points have to 
be remembered about the anticipa¬ 
tory il besides the fact that it mny 
be wrongly omit led :—in connexion 

with the arlirlc by -, it mny be 

worth recalling the noire explanation 
given to Dickens by one of his contri¬ 
butors. Anticipatory il heralds a 
deferred subject; it cannot be used 
when there is no subject tu herald ; 
where is the subject here ? explana¬ 
tion is engaged as object of recalling ; 
recalling is governed by worth ; worth 
is complement to may be ; it neither 
has any meaning of its own nor 
represents anything else. The 
author might puasibly claim that the 
construction was a true apposition 
like that in 1 He’s a good fellow, 
that A that a comma after recalling 
would put all to rights ; but anyone 
who can read aloud can hear that 
thot is not true. The real way to 
correct it is to write worth while 
insteud of toortA, which releases 
recalling to serve os the true subject; 
see wobth for other such mistakes./ 
It is such wild statements as Ilia* Mr 
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Sandlanda has made that does harm 
to the Food Reform cause. By strict 
grammatical analysis does would bo 
right; but idiom has decided that 
in the it . .. that construction, when 
that is the relative, it tukes its 
number n«»t from its actual ante¬ 
cedent it , but from the word repre¬ 
sented by it—here statements./lie 
teas a Norfolk mao. <i it teas in 
a Norfolk tillage u here I first ran 
across him. There is no doubt that 
idiom requires (hut instead of where, 
A this seme of the idiomatic form is 
plain ; it that 1 ran ueross means 
mi/ running across ; nn/ first running 
across him was in a village ; the use 
of where, tarsi del being uiiidiomatic, 
is also less reasonable; where is 
equivalent to in which, & if in which 
or its equivalent is used WO require 
u Norfolk village & net in a Norfolk 
viltuge ; d' it was a Norfolk village 
in which / Ac. The use of in a 
tillage together with nArrr in ana¬ 
logous to the pleonasms discussed 
under IlAzixryi**. tt is impossible to 
enter on the political aspects of Mr 

- 't book, but A must suffice to sap 

that he suggests with print skill the 
warring interests . Tlic reader of 
that at omv thinks something is 
wrong, Si on reMcrlion asks whether 
the anticipatory it, which means to 
enter Ac., cun be * understood * aguin 
before must suffice with the quite 
different meaning of to say Sic. It 
cannot; but some more or less 
parallel types will show that doubts 
are natural. Here ore (A) two in 
which the understanding of it, 
though the subjects arc different, is 
clearly permissible : It is dangerous 
to guess, but humiliating to confess 
ignorance./2t must please him to 
succeed A pain him to fail. And 
here are (B> two that will not do : 

It is dishonest to keep silence, & may 
save ua to sneak./It cannot help us to 
guess, A is better to wait A see. 
The distinction that emerges on 
examination is this: in the A 
examples is, A must, arc common 
to both halve 9 ; In the B examples 
it is otherwise, is being answered to i 


by t naif, & rannof by is ; it appears 
that it may he understood, even if 
the real subject is changed, when 
the verb or auxiliary' is common to 
both parts, but lull otherwise. If, 
in the sentence wo urc criticizing. A 
sufficient were substituted for &uf 
wi»*s/ suffice, nil would l>o well. 

3. Example* of it A its used when 
the reference of the pronoun is 
obscure or confused, or its use too 
previous or incurred. These faults 

oivur with tf as With idl pronouns, 

A are disenv-rd gem-rally under 
J**osorsx; a few examples ore 
here printed willimit comment 
This local option in the amount of 
outdoor Trlttf civen under the Foot 
Lore has uhurts operated inequitably 
*(• been one of the preate/ri blot* on 
the syyfrtn. To extend it to the first 
great benefit under the Jnsuranre Ad 
will greatly lessen its u*efulne*n./ 
Again, vneonscumutiess in the person 
himself nf what he is about, or of what 
others think of him, is also a great 
heightener of the tease of absurdity. 
Jt mal.rs it come the fuller home to us 
from Ais insensibility to it./Viscount 
WiUvcrhnmpton has resigned the office 
of Lord t‘resident, A his Majesty the 
King has brrn pleased to accept it./ 
Where a settlement is effected a 
memorandum of the same, with a re- 
J*>rt of its proceedings, it sent by the 
Hoard to the Minuter of Labour./ 
Both these lines of criticism are taken 
simultaneously in a message which 
its special correspondent sends from 
Laggan, in Alberta, to the Daily Mail 
this morning. 

4. The poMcttuvc of if, like that of 

who, A the absolute forms in s of 
her, their, our, A your, has no 
apostrophe: its, hers, theirs, ours, 
yours, not it's Ac. 

Jtaclsm. See Technical tebms. 
ITALIAN BOUND*. A rough notion 
of how Italian words should be said 
is sometimes needed. Certain con¬ 
sonant peculiarities are all that 
require notice ; for the vowels It 
sufltae* that they have the con¬ 
tinental value*, not the English, 
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The lettrn or Icltcr-groujis with 
wliicli mislukcs tnuy he niudc arc : 
0 , cc. eh, <-i ; g, gg. gli, gi, gli. gn, gu ; 
sc, kHi, iK*i; z, 'a. 11 u few word*, 
must of them to be met in English 
writing, are taken ns types, the 
nouiuls may easily he remembered:— 
cterror>< (cliHf*); e. A: rr, before 
c A i.ech 

Chianti (kl-) : rk ulwayn^k 

cioccolata (eliifk-) ; ci before «, o, u, 
often-.eh, tile i merely blaming 
that c is wift 

Grail (ji»); fi. & gp. before <• or i - j 
ghetto (gC); gti always g 
Giotto <j6-) ; gi UTorr o, o, u. often 
j, rf. ci above. 

Intaglio (-uh)yu); pli often-ly 
bagn t (bah'nye) ; ptiz. ny 
Guelfo <gw{--) ; gw always-gw 
Jascuta (-sill*-) ; brfor*- r nr i-»*h 
icAerso (sk-) ; sch oIwuvm. sk 
atioUo (mIiAI-); iri before a, o, v, 
oftennbh, cf. ci nbovc 
scherzo (-tn6); 2 =cf* 
pizzicato <rdlsl-); zz usually .-»H 
mezzo (ruC- dzo): « ianly>-ds. 

ITALICS. During the wnr many 
persons less eonvenmit with the art 
of writing than with strategy or 
artillery or surgery or arrnomxties 
or blockade tnw c»r fond supply have, 
to our great advantage, occupied 
much space, instructively, in the 
magazines & newspapers, llut u 
regrettable hy-product of their 
activities hus been a rchi|>*c into 
primitive methods of solicit mg atten¬ 
tion. Newspaper column*, filled 
with a mosaic of romnn A italic type 
that would have horrilled the pre¬ 
war editor have grown familiur. 
The practised writer is nwuiv that 
his husinrss is to secure prominenre 
for what he regards us the essence 
of his communication by to mar¬ 
shalling his sentences that they shall 
lead up to a climax, or group them¬ 
selves round a centre, or be worded 
with different degrees of impressive¬ 
ness os the need of emphasis varies ; 
he knows too that it is an insult 
to the reader’s intelligence to ad¬ 
monish him periodically by a change 


i of type, like a bud teacher imploring 
| hm boys to attend for a moment, 

| that he cun not safely go to sleep 
! just now. llut to those who, how- 
i ever competent on their s|>cciul sub- 
i ject, have not hud enough experience 
' of writing to have learnt these rudi- 
• mrnts it come* us natural to itulic.zc 
every tcnlh sentence or so us it 
comes to t lie let ter-writing school¬ 
girl to underline whatever she enjoys 
recording. These mosaics have on 
discreet readers exactly the repellent 
clfcel Hint interjections had on 
i I.undur: ‘1 read warily; A whcii- 
! ever I ft nil the writings of u lady, 

! llie first thing ] do is to oust my 
eyes ulung lict pages to see whether 
I am likely to he annoyed by the 
, tn*p*i A spring-guns nf interject ions, 

, A if 1 hupjKii to espy them I do not 
| leap the p.dilig 

! .Sjwre cannot Ik* afforded for what 
would lie the only adequate illus¬ 
tration, the reproduction of a whole 
mosaic article ; u few short extracts 
mud sullic c ; but it should be borne 
in duikI that these art* mostly taken 
from lung articles that contain 
several other examples of the same 
tnrk. The right uses of i tubes will 
be afterword* classified A illustrated. 

EXAMPLES OK ILL-ADVISED 
ITALICS 

In comparison with this welding of 
valour with justice, the so-called 
ideal of total disarmament is shal¬ 
low. There is a teat/ of peace that is 
at once manly d- sure. IIy far the 
deeper change lies in turning mJU- 
tarv institutions to nobler A saner 
rnds./AU human effort that creates 
values is Lubour. A the highest 
values are not created by muscle. 
The highest values are created, a hr ay 3 
hetoe hern created, cfc ahrays trill be, 
by Mind. And working men os well 
os others recognise that fact./It is 
not merely that the Allird Powers 
are pledged to the reconstitution of 
Serbia because of her signal service* 
to their cause A the sufferings of 
her intrepid people ; iAeir interest 
emphatically demands that past amor- 
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cel merits by Turk d> Austrian should 
be wiped out, *£• wiped nut owe A- for 
all. And this is l|ic Allies* interest 
becalm*.. ./The change in the point 
of view is fundamental. The 
primary necessity is t« recognise tiic 
change, A to realize that the proposed 
function of a fatigue of Motions. at 
once grand d' simple, is something 
quite dish net from the function of a 
PoiL'Cr-proup formed umlcr the con¬ 
ditions uf the Did Ortk*r.,It nut. 
however, the length of the road that 
matters so much ai the late ul which 
the road 11 covered. Ami the rate 
dejK-nds mainly ujxm the impetus, 
A on the extent to %»Inch tlx* impetus 
may become general. An impetus 
of this kind diet not spring from 
party programmes. It springs from 
change in underlying social philo¬ 
sophy. Sueli u change has been 
initiated liy the War./A great mili¬ 
tary mcnuc-c cannot again rise hi 
Central EurojH* to Jong as the inland 
sent arc kept open. Any steps, 
hmvcvcr iil.iidrins nr graiftiul, again 
to close them rnn^t be vetoed. In the 
past neglect of this precaution «ui 
a profound oversight in British 
naval policy. 

niCIIT USES 

The true uses of itahrs arc very 
different from this of recommending 
to attention whole sentence* whose 
importance, if they are important, 
ought to tw pUen without them. 
And tlwsc real uses are definite 
enough to admit of rlussi fioation. 
Some of them may be merely men¬ 
tioned as needing no remark : a 
whole piece muy he in italics Ix-rausc 
italics are decorative ; text A notes 
may be distinguished by roman A 
italic type just os they mov by 
different-sized tvpes ; quotations 
Used as chapter-holdings, prefaces, 
dedications, & other material having 
a special status, are entitled to 
italics. Apart from such decorative 
A distinctive functions, too obvious 
to need illustration, italics have 
definite work to do when a word or 
two are so printed in the body of a 


roman-type passngc. They pull up 
the reader A tell him not to read 
hecdlcsNly oil. or lie will miss some 
peculiarity in the italicized word. 
The iwrtiniliir point he is to notice 
is left to his own discernment; the 
italics nuiy lx* taxing to him i — 
n. ‘Tins Word. A not the whole 
phrase of which il forms part, con¬ 
tains the jaunt ': ll is xmt only 
little learning tiuit tin* been exposed 
io ilispnr.ip menl. 
li. 4 Ilia Honl is in sharp contrast 
to the our you may Ik* expecting *: 
It would In* tin ultimate Leneilt to 
the cutisc of morality 1u prove that 
buocMV was the rranf jioliey, 
r. 4 These two words an in sharp 
contrast': Ilut, if the child never 
ran luixr n dull moment, the man 
never tired have one. 

d. 4 If the mill r nee were being 

spoken, there would be u on 

Inis word ’: The wrong mini knows 
that if he loses there is no consola¬ 
tion prize of conscious virtue await¬ 
ing him. 

e. ' This won! wants thinking over 
to yield its full content ': Child- 
envy i*. only a form of the eternal 
yearning for something heller llum 

! fix*., the adult’s jKWtxon with 
| all ils disillusionment*.). 

• f. * Tins word is not playing its 
J ordinary part, hut is u word as 
such ': Here will is wrongly used 
I instead of shall, 

I g. 4 Tins is not an English word or 
| phrase ': The maxim that delude* 
us is the progenies vitiosior of one to 
which the Creeks allowed a safer 
credit. 

h. * This word if the title of a book 
of a newspaper, or the name of a 
fictitious character *: The Vienna 
correspondent of The Times reports 
that . . ./The man in Job who 
maketh colhips of fat upon his 
flankt/A situation demanding Mark 
Taplnj. 

.Such are the true use§ of italics. 
To italicize whole sentences or large 
parts of them as a guarantee that 
some portion of what one has written 
it really worth attending to ii a 
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miserable confession that the rest is 
negligible. 

Italicize makes -table ; see Mutk r.. 

Ill, nut il l ; sec IT 4. 

-12E, -BE, IN VERBS. In the vast 
majority of the verbs that end in 
-ise or -ite it are pronounced -lz, the 
ultimate source of the ending is the 
Creek -ixn, whether the particular 
verb wm an urinal Creek une or 
was a Lutin nr Frenrh or English 
imitution. It whether such imitalion 
was made by adding the ternuimlion 
to a Creek nr nnot her stem. Most 
English printer* billow the French 

ractiee of changing -iw to -i,*r; 

ut the OKD of the Oxford I'nivcr- 
•ity Press, the kVjgtijwnlis llntan- 
nlea of the Cam bridge University 
I’resi. The Timet. & American 
usage, in nil of which -ize is the 
accepted form, enrrv authority 
enough to outweigh superior num¬ 
bers. The OED's judgement may lie 
quoted:—‘In modern French tlie 
sufllx has become -iscr, alike in 
words from Creek, as ba/iliter, 
Aswgffrsrr,organiser. A those formed 
after them from Isitm, ns riei/iser, 
eiealeiie r, hnrnanisee. Ileiusi, biiihc 
have used the spelling -ise in Eng¬ 
lish, ns in French, for all these 
words, St some prefer -ivr in words 
formed in Frvnch or English from 
Latin elements, retaining -ice for 
those of Creek composition. lint 
the lulhx itself, whatever the ele¬ 
ment to which it is added, is in its 
origin the Greek -fa-in, l-ntin -t'atrr ; 
Sc, at the pronunciation is also with 
s, there is no reason whv in English 
the special French spelling should 
be followed, in opposition to that 
which is at once etymological A 
phonetic', 

It must be noticed, however, that 
a small number of verbs, some of 
them in very frequent use, like 
oifcertise, decile, A surprise, do not 
get their -ise even remotely from 
the Greek -ire, A must be spelt 
with -i-; the more important of 
these are given in a list in the 
article -rats. The difficulty at re¬ 


membering which these -ise verbs 
arc is in fact the only reason for 
making -ise universal, A the sacrifice 
of significance to ease docs not seem 
justified. 



J 

Jab, Job, w. & nr*. = prod &c. The 
OKI) culls the first a variant, 
originally Scotch, of the second. 
Jub in usually preferred fur il thrust 
with a weapon, A: especially in army 
use fur u particular bayonet thrust, 
& job for a rough jerk at a horse’s 
bit ; of other blows the two ure 
used mdiflorentlv. ‘ horrible but 
abruptly ntrested action ’ (OED) is 
the cliaraeteristic of the blow or 
jerk or thrust tu which the words 
apply. 

• Jabber makes -cring, - cred ; ace -it-, 

! -MR-. 

| Jabot. Pronounce aha’Iift. 

Jacket makes -da!, -cting ; see -t-, 

: -TT-. 

Jacky. So spelt ; sec -ky, -ie, -y. 
Jacquerie. Sec French worn*. 
Jaggedly. Thrrc syllables ; kc 
-i:ulv. 

: Jail. Jailer, Jailor. See gaol. 

JalWlke. For the hyphen, see -like, 
Jalousle(s). For pronunciation ace 
French worm. 

I Jamb. Pronounce jftm. 

i Jaroy, -le. Sec -icy, -ir.. -Y. 
Janizary, Janissary. The OED 
gives precedence to -sort/ ; but in 
its Ibth-c. quotations the st- occurs 
three times us often as the - 2 -. 
Jansenism & Euutianism are liable 
to be confused under the general 
notion of resistance to ecclesiastical 
authority. It may be snid roughly 
that those who hold that the State 

; should be supreme in eecleaiastieal 

! Affairs are Erastians, while Janscn- 
ists are (for the purpose of this 
comparison) those who hold that 
a national brunch of the Church is 
entitled to a certain independence 
of, or share in. the authority of the 
Pope. Erastua was author of a 
treatise against the tyrannical use of 
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excommunication by the Calvinistic 
Churches. Jansen was author of an 
exposition of St Augustine's doc¬ 
trines, designed to reform the Church 
of Home, condemned by the Pope, A 
Jong prominent m the struggle be¬ 
tween Calhcnnism A L'ltruiuontmi- 
ism. 

jardlnttre. For pronunciation see 

Fkl'.NCU WORDS. 

jargon is perhaps the most various¬ 
ly applied of u large number of 
word* that arc in diflcrcnt senses 
interchangeable, A under it the 
<li>tmet ioiin between tbern may be 
pointed out. Tbc word* arc : argot, 
rant, dialect, gibberish, idiom, jcr&on, 
Ungo, par inner, paloix. simp, slang, 
vtmneular. The etymologies, vrliieh 
ure index'd wxcral oflbein unknown, 
do not throw much light, but may 
be given for what they are worth : 
dialect, iihotn, A pur Inner, ure Creek 
{dialfgomai I talk ; idias private or 
proper or peculiar; paruballo com¬ 
pare) ; cant A vernacular ure Latin 
(confws song, chant, whine j vrrva 
homeborn slave) ; lingo is Italian 
(lingua franca Knuikidi tongue); 
argot, jargon, A yatoii, ure French, 
but otherwise of unknown origin ; 
gibberish A shop A slang arc English, 
the flnt probably na imitation of the 
sound meant, the second u parti¬ 
cular application of the common 
word, A the third of unknown 
origin. 

argot is primarily the vocabulary of 
thieves A tramps serving to veil 
their meaning. A is applied second¬ 
arily to the special vocubulury of 
any set of persons. There is in these 
senses no justification for Ha use 
instead of whichever English word 
may be most appropriate, except in 
writing concerned with France ; for 
it is not a naturalized xrord. 
cant in current English means the 
i man cere or pa noth ke appeal to 
principles, religious, moral, political, 
or scientific, that the speaker docs 
not believe in or act upon, or does 
not understand. It is best to 
restrict it to this definite uae ; but 


its earlier sense—special vocabulary 
of the disreputable—is still used by 
philologists A in etymological dis¬ 
cussions ; A it rncuna sometimes 
what is now more often expressed 
by jargon or xlnng. the special voca¬ 
bulary of uu art. profession, Ac. 

dialect is extant inlly Jocul ; ad. is 
the variety of n language tlmt pre¬ 
vails in a district, with local |K*cu- 
liaritus of vocabulary, pronuncia¬ 
tion, A phrase, 

gibberish » the name for unintel¬ 
ligible stuff: applied by exaggera¬ 
tion to a language unknown to the 
tourer (f-»r which, ns a familiar term, 
lingo is better), A to anything either 
ton learnedly Worded, or on the 
oilier hand ’ion rudely expressed, 
for him In make out its meaning. 

idiom is the method of expression 
dwmctcnstie of or peculiar to the 
native xfieukers of n language ; l.e., 
it is racy or umifferted or natural 
English (or French Ac.), especially 
so far as that happens not to coincide 
with the method of expression pre¬ 
valent In other languages ; A an i. 
it a particular example of such 
speech. An earlier sense, the same 
ns that of dialed, still occurs some¬ 
times. .See Ulw> ID!(Ml. 

jargon is talk tlrnt is considered 
bolh ugly-sound mg A hard to 
understand : applied especially to 
(1) tbc sertionul vocabulary of a 
science, art. class, sect, trade, or 
profession, full of technical terms 
(cf. cant, slang) ; ( 2 ) hybrid speech 
of different languages ; (3) the use 
of long words, circumlocution, A 
other clumsiness. 

lingo is a contemptuous name for 
any foreign language. It is some¬ 
times used instead of jargon (I) A( 2 ). 

parlance, which means manner of 
speaking, has the peculiarity of 
possessing no significance of its own 
A being never used by itself; you 
can say That is dialect. That is 
slang. Ac., but not That is parlance ; 
parlance is alxvays accompanied by 
an adjective or defining word or 
phrase, A that adketive, not par¬ 
lance, gives the point: in golfing or 
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nautical parlance, in the par la rice of 
the literary critic*. Sic. 
patois, as used in Koglish, means 
nothing different from dialect, ft 
therefore, like argot , should not be 
used except about France. The 
French distinguish two stage* ; 
dialects exist until a rommon liter¬ 
ary language is evolved from them, 
after winch, if they still linger, they 
become patois ; but in Knglish we 
let them retain their title. 
shop describes business talk in¬ 
dulged in out of bust ik'ni hours, or 
any unseasonable technical phruHco- 
logy, A is thus distinct, in the 
special-vocabulary sense, from jar¬ 
gon, cant, Sc slang, 
slang is thr diction that results 
from the favourite guinc umoog rlie 
young A lively of playing with words 
Si renaming things A: actions ; home j 
Invent new word*, or mutilate or { 
misapply the old. for the pleasure of 
novelty, A others catch up such 
words for the pleasure of being in 
the fashion ; many slang words Si 
phrases |K?rixh, a few establish them* 
selves; in either rase, damn; pro¬ 
bation they are accounted until for 
literary use. .V. n also used in the 
sense of jargon (1), * with two 
distinctions : in general it expresses 
less dislike A imputation of ugliness 
than jargon ; St it is naturally com¬ 
moner about sporting vocabularies 
{golf 9 . Ac.) than jargon, because 
many of the terms u«u\l m sports ure 
dang in the mam sense »ko. 
uerMaeufor describes the words that 
have been familiar to us us King us 
we can remember, the homclv part 
of the language, in contrast with the 
terras tliat we have consciously 
acquired. The vernacular was for¬ 
merly common, A is still occasional, 
for English as opposed to any foreign 
language; A by an unessential limi¬ 
tation, it is often applied sprcmllv to 
rustic speech A confused with dialed. 

lari. Pronounce y*. 
jasmlne, Jessamine. The OED 
describes the 2nd as * another form of 
jasmine'; jasmine is recommended. 


jaundice, jaunt. Of the two pro¬ 
nunciations (juh-, juw-), the OED 
gives precedence to the llrst in both 
words. 

Jaunty. The OED reeognires only 
juh-, A not juw-, for the sound. 
French gentil is the source, 
la what ion. Sec jobation. 

Jeames. See Sobriquets. 

Jeanle. So t]x*lt; see »ey, -ik, -y. 

S ul. See jiiiai>. 

u. See Son:n quets. 
jejune. Accented cm the last by 
the OKI), but often now jC'jdbn by 
Kkcussivi: acc ent. 

Jemmy. So spelt; ere- ey,- lie,-v. 
je ne sals quol. See French words. 
Jenny. So sj»clt ; see -i:y, -ik, -y. 
Jeopardy. Pronounc e Jft'pardT. 
Jerry. So SJK-lt ; SCI- -I'V, -IE, -Y. 
Jessamine. See jasmine. 

Jessie. So s|*-)t; are -ey, -ik, -y. 
jetsam. Jettison. See iluibam. 
Jetsam is tin «nnda, jettison is, as a 
noun, tlie in i on. 

Jeu Ac. Sic FaiNCII WORDS. 

Jounasse dortc. See 1-nnNcn word-. 
Jew. l*'or J,, Israelite, Ac., sec 
■ittwi-.tr. 

Jewel mukci -ttcil, •Unig, -tier ; see 

-LI.-, -i.-. 

Jewel;lejry. The longer is the 
ci*nmcmnl A popular form, the 
shorter the rhetorical A poetic. 
The pruiiutu-ixtioii is always jou'llrh 
Jibe. Sis- limit. 

jihad, Je-. lentil recently the 
second spelling wan usual ; but the 
OKI) gives the first us the right. 
Jffl. Sec (-1 i.i*. 

JINGLES, or the unintended repeti¬ 
tion of the name word or similar 
sounds, arc dealt with in tlie article 
Repetition or words A sounds. 
A few examples of the sort of care¬ 
lessness that, in common courtesy to 
his readers, u writer should remove 
before printing may Ik- given here:— 
The sport of the air is still far from 
free from danger./Mr Leon Dominian 
has amoMtd for us a valuable mass 
of statistics./The situation had so 
far developed sa little that nothing 
useful can be said about it, save that 
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so far the Commander-m-Chicf was 
■atiHfled./We can now look forward 
hopefully to further steps forward./ 
Market stability is o necessary 
condition of industry under modern 
rorw/i/ionj./Thc figures 1 have ublain- 
ed put a very di fieri-lit complexion 
on the subject than that generally 
attaining./M abL of than get rid of 
them more or less completely ./The 
observation of the fuels of the geo¬ 
logical succession of the forms of 
life./ile nerved hu> apprenticeship 
to btatesmam/o/i./I a*attr4 a be¬ 
laid train. /Their invnlidi/i/ was 
caused by a tcchnicalifi/./In such 
a union there is no probafrffita of 
at ahilitjf. /The curliest lists, stiil so 
sadly A probably jrrctricvuhh/ ira- 
pcrfcct (for Ibis commonest form of 
the jinglr. see under •i.v)./lltml- 
vrorkmg folk should participate in 
the pleasures of leisure in guudly 
measure. 

Ingo. PJ. -ors. see -o(i:)s I. 
inn(ee). See uir.sn.. 
lu-JJtsu. Sec JU-JVTSU. 
ob, v.,-prod Ac. Sec jad. 
obation, Jtwb-. The lirvt is the 
right form; from Job emne the 
verb jobe to reprove, common in 
the l?th A 16tl» centuries, A from 
tJiat jobation. 

Jockey, n. in. -eys. 

Jockey, v. For inflexions see Vrnos 
in -tfc, -y. -ye, 2. 

Jocko, chimpanzee, PI. -os, see 
•o(Ljs. 

Jocose, Jocular, Ac. These A 
scverul other words— arch, facetious, 
flippant, jesting, merry, pleasant (in 
the archaic sense), A waggish —;irc 
di HI cult to separate from cuch other ; 
the dictionaries establish no very 
dear or serviceable distinctions, 
tending to explain each by a selec¬ 
tion of the rest. They are marked 
off from funny, droll. A others, by 
the fact that in the latter the effect, 
but in these the intent, is the main 
point; that is funny Ac. which 
arouses, but that is jocular Ac. 
which ia meant (or, if a person, 
means' to amuse. In the following 


remarks no definition of the whole 
meaning of unv word ia attempted ; 
attention is drawn merely to the 
points of difference between the one 
in question A si urn* or nil of the 
others. All of them arc usable in 
rontruxt with serious, but for same 
un opposite may he found more 
appropriate than that lor the pre¬ 
sent purjK.se, & that word is given 
in brackets. 

arch {opp. soYfe) implies Ihr impu¬ 
tation of roguery of sonic sort; the 
imputation m ironical ,im Ihr offence 
is to be Condoned; the meaning is 
conveyed chiitly by look, lone, or 
expression. An arch tool;, girl , in¬ 
sinuation. 

fuertiou.% (npp. glum) implies n de¬ 
sire to lx* amusing; formerly a 
laudatory Word, hilt now suggesting 
ill-timed levity or intrusive new* or 
the wish to shine. A fuectiou» re- 
mark, feline, interruption, 
flippant (opp. earnest) implies mock¬ 
ery of what should Im* taken serious- 
ly, A want of cxmt»deration for 
ullirnt* fellings. A flippant sug¬ 
gestion, you rig wum ; /. treatment, 
jesting (opp. trrious) differs from 
the rest iri having pcrlinjis no dis¬ 
tinctive implication. A jesting 
mood , parson , proposal, 
jocose (opp. grave) implies some¬ 
thing ponderous, us of Adum A live’s 
elrphant wreathing his lithe probos¬ 
cis to make them mirth. A jocose 
manner, old bay. description, 
jocular (npp. literal) very commonly 
implies the evasion of an issue by 
a joke, or the flying of u kite to test 
the chances. A jocular reply, writer , 
offer. 

merry (opp. melancholy) implies 
good spirits A the disposition to 
take things lightly. A merry laugh, 
child. Me. 

pleasant (arch. ; opp. stiff) implies 
rallying, especially addressed by su¬ 
periors to inferiors, as a means of 
establishing genial relations. Now 
rare, except in pleasantry, 
waggish implies on the one hand 
willingness to make a foot of oneself 
A on the other fondness for making 
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fool* of others. A waggish trick, 
schoolboy, disposition. 


Johnny. So xpolt ; see -r.v, -ir, -V. 
Jollify. For inflexions see ykk ns 
IN -IK. -V. -vn, 0. 

JoUily, Jolly udv. As r> slung Mils 
Ititule for very (a j. guru! hiding; 

E mu knanij, well) the udvrrbisjuUy; 
n oilier uses (he smiled j. enough) 
It is jollity. See -lily. 


Jongleur. See FRKNrtt words. 
Jonquil. The OEt» gives priced- 
fnee to the older pronum iution 
Jfi'ngkwll. 

Jostle Ims f silent ; see I'komm i*. 
tiok. Silent I. 

journal. Ohjcetions nre often nincle 
to the extension of this to oilier 
periodicals tlwn the dolly papers, 
llut 'Our weekly journals o'er the 

land atiound ’ ({'riddle. 17H.I) shows 
that it is much too late to object. 
Those who do so hair presumably 
Just lenrnt the connexion of journal 
with I., dies ; for, iT it hod hern long 
familiar to them, they would surely 
hove l»crn aware also that language 
Is full or sueh extensions. May a 
woman not lie said to fry till she 
howls ? nre there no clerks l«n those 
In lloly Orders Y is n milliner's Imx 
no longer to he n bttnd-hux 1 And, 
to come hark to Hint, is it n blunder 
to call London to Morrow a journey, 
or a pedantry to cull it anything 
else ? 


Journey, n. PI. -eyt. 
journey, v. For inflexions see 
Vanns in -ir, -v, -ye. 2. 

Jouat, Just. Though just (jfl.) is 
•the historical English spelling’ 
(OKU), joust (j«V) was preferred by 
Johnson A used by Scott, A is 
ooascquently now more intelligible 
A to be preferred. 


Jubilate. Pronounce -lohTI. 
Judanhatn. Pronounce yoo'den- 
hetss (four syllables). 

JudgemaUsaL See Facetious roa- 

KAT1OK0. 

JudgtAgnsot. See Mct« a for the 
principle governing the retention A 


omission of e in derivatives, viz, that 
it is dropped only before vowels. 
Modem usage, however, {uvnur* 
judgment; judgement is the form 
snnelioned in the Revised Version 
of the Hiblc, A the OKI) prefers 
the older A more reasonable spelling. 
Judgement is therefore here rcrom- 
rneuded, A the similar hut slightly 
less important words ahridgfejinerii, 
arknowleitg(e)meiil, jlcitg(r)linf,, A 
loilg(e)mrnt, would naturally ron- 
funn A keep the e. The question 
is complicated by the omission 
of the c in several proper names 
—Sedgwick, Hodgkin, Kdgcumhe, 
Ar. 

Judicial. Judicious. The first has 
to do with judges A laweourls A 
legal judgements, tlxr second with 
the mental faculty of judgement. 
Judicial murder is murder per- 
Jictrated by means of a legal trial; 

Judicious tii order Is murder that is 

well calculated to serve the mur¬ 
derer's interests. The distinction is 
clear enough, except that judicial 
has one use tliat brings it nenr 
judicious ; this use is impartial or 
such as might be expected of a judge 
OT a Itrwcourt. applied to sueh words 
as vine, conduct, care, investigation, 
to which judicious is also applicable 
in the sense of wise or sagacious or 
prudent. In the billowing example, 
one mny suspect, hut cannot be 
sure, that the writer lias meant one 
ward A written the other: The 
cluipler on the relations between 
Holland A Belgium after the war in 
conurrhm tcith a suggested revision 
of the treaty of 1SS» is fairly written 
in a judicious spirit. Roughly, 
judicial - of a judge or lawcourt, 
judicious - exhibiting judgement. 
For other such pairs, see Pauls A 
aNARKa. 

Jugular. The large dictionaries 
(OKU, Century, Standard) nil want 
us to any Jiibg- ; hut for ordinary 
mortals, familiar from childhood 
with Che jugular orin, it is as much 
out of the question as to make 
ko'kaln out of cocaine. 
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Ju-Jutsu, Jiu-Jitsu. The first Is pre¬ 
ferred in the OED & the Enc. Brit. 

Jumbal, -Me. The name of the 
sweetmeat, an old word, is -at. 

Jumbo, l'l. -os. see -Q(F.)H 3. 

Jump. J. to the ryr(s) is a hnd 
Uaijjcism Examples ;— The 

desperate ilixcnmjorl of IArne placet 
as tiring home* Judged by our staiut- 
ard i jumps to the eyes./ How little 
there is essentially in common be- 
firrrn I'irgit d fxihnh jumps to the 
eye as tee read the rtr.ee d- tasteful 
paraphrase into Ilihlicul language of 
the Vh Eclogue. 

Junker. Pronounce yixi'ngkfr. 

Juno. PI. -as, hoc -o(i.K 

Junta, JunW. The first is the 
Spanish form, which is used in 
English also. Junto, pi. -os, see 
-oflils, is u corruption more used in 
English than -hr. 

I upe. See Fir.vcn uroan*. 
urywoman. Sec Fkmi.mkk he- 

BICNATIOXS. 

Just, v. & n. See joust. 
just, mlv. 1. Just exactly is bad 
tautology. .V/r Gladstone's dearest 
friend in polilicul life, mho himself 
passed array just exactly half a 
Century ago. 

2. Just tur.c many & similar In¬ 
direct-question forms are American¬ 
isms. Just what makes the brst 
lodgement for oyster spawn has been 
greatly di'cuijed. 

3. Frequent repetition of just is 
a danger. A running hand teas just 
what the name says, handwriting at 
a run, rrrir/en in a hurry, as so many 
people write today. The tetters mere 
at first, me might say, just like those 
capital tetters. 

Pronounce jOst; a warning 
against the vulgarism jCst is not 
superfluous. 

Justiciable. The word not being 
very common, those who use it 
should take care it is not printed 
justifiable. 

Justify. For inflexions see Vesss 

w -ie, -r. -ye, 6. 
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kadi. C- is the usual spelling. 
Kal(f)lr, Caltre. Kaffir is the now 
usual form, i'affre n more or Irss 
disused lini', iV Kafir (prun. kith-) is 
a more correct spelling. 

Kaiser. Pronounce life-, 
kale, kail. The llrst is treated by 
the OKI) iis the alundnrd form, s 
kail as a Sroleh variant. The corre¬ 
sponding Soutlicrn-Kiiglish word is 
borecole. 

kaleiidar, kalends. See caixkdae. 
| kangaroo. Tor the parliamentary 
sense, see ri.nst.-RK. 
kaolin. Pronounce kah'-olhi. 
kartolL See caktix. 

Katy, -le. See -i v, -ie. -v. 
kedgeree. This is now the usual 
spelling. 

keenness. So spelt, 
kelplo, -py. The -ie is usual, 
kelson, keel-. Prunoiniec kSI- j 
krt- IS the older, Sc keel- a recent, 
spelling. 

Kelt(lo), See Cki.t(ic). 
kennel makes -Utd ; sec -Lt-, a-, 
ksrb. Sec ernn. 
kernel. A» srann, 
kerosene, paraffin, petrol, petro¬ 
leum. The popular u» of Uie words 
is ail that is here in question. 
Petroleum is the erode mincruJ nil; 
petrol, or prtrolrum tpirit. is refined 
petroleum us used in motors ; kero¬ 
sene A paraffin (oil) arc oils got by 
distillation front petroleum or coal 
nr shale, kerosene being the usual 
name in America. Sc paraffin in 
England. 

ketchup is the established spelling ; 
formerly also catchup Sc catsup, of 
whieh the second at least Is due to 
popular etymology. A Chinese or 
Malay word is said to be the source, 
key, v. For inflexions see Veaaa 
IN -IK, -Y, -YE. 2. 

Khedive. Pronounce kldi'v. 
khllafat. ISLAM AND THE 
KHILAFAT (headline). These for¬ 
midable learned newspapers have no 
regard for the things which belong 
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to our peace ; can they not leuve us 
our caliphate ? See Didacticism. 

kiddy. .So spelt; see -nr, -ik, -v. 
kidnap makes - ppcH , -pping ; see 
-r-. -rr-. 
kidney. PI. -ej/s. 

kiln. The OED puts first tlie pro- 
nunejutian without -M. 
kilo-, mllll-. In llie inrtriesystem. 
kilo- means inilltiplicil, A inith- 
divldcd, liy JIKX1 ; kilometer 10(10 
metres, millimeter 1/1000 of u 
metre ; cf. UKCA-, cr.NTi-. 

kUty, Highlander. So spelt ; see 

•KV, -IK. -v. 

kind, n. The irregular uses— Thntc 
k. of people, k. of startled, a k. of a 
thuck— are easy to avoid when they 
are worth avoiding, i.r. in print; 
A nearly ns easy to forgive when 
they deserve forgiveness, i.c. in 
hasty tulk. Those k. of is a sort or 
inchoate compound, - Ihose-like (ef. 
sue*, -sodiA'f) i It. of startled * 
ilarlled, like, or staetled-like. A k. of 
a thoek is hotli the least criticir.ed A 
the least excusable of the three. 

kindly. Author* are kindly re¬ 
quested to note that Messrs - only 

accept MSS. on the unilerstnndirip 

that . . . Messrs-may lie kind 

In nuking the rripiest, but did they 
really mean to boast of it r This 
misplacement Is very common ; for 
the ludicrous effect, compare the 
confusion between It is our tlea- 
«Utt« ft Ike Arne the pleasure. 

kindly, -Illy. See -ui.v. 
klnemoftogTaph). See cinema. 
king. Under Kinfl-of-.irms, the 
OED soys ‘less correctly King-al- 
Amu’; but, as both phrases are 
shown by its auotations to have 
been in use at all periods. A as the 
at form is certainly the one familiar 
to people without special knowledge, 
Insistence on tlic other seems 
pedantic. For fAe King of Beasts, 
Terrors, aee Sobiuqlets. 

klngllly- See -lily. 
kinsfolk is plural without the addi¬ 
tion of -s; cf. FOLK. 


kirech'wooer). Pronounce kcr'sh- 
(vahser). 

Kitty. So spelt; sec -by, -Hi, -Y. 
knee. The adjrctivc from knock- 
knee*. broken knee*. ftc., is best 
written with an apostrophe— knock- 
kuee'J Ac.; see -nn ft ’ll 
kneel. For kneeled ft knell, see 
-T A -KD. 

knick-knack, nick-nack. The k. 
form is better, ns preserving the 
connexion with knack, the parent 
word. 

knife. For the verb ie., see -vi:(i>). 
knight. For k. of industry, see 
Gallicisms ; for ft. of the rueful 
eaiintenaner, Soiibkjuktr, 
knlt(led). Hath forms arc still in 
use for both the past tense ft the 
past participle, but the short form 
is now unusual in the special sense nf 
making with kmltmg-nccdles. She 
kniltleit). or had kuil(led). her brows, 
but she kmtlrd or hud An died a pair 
of sort *; <i well-knit frame, but 
knitted pwulr in ordinary llsc, though 
knit cowl* survives In the trade. 
Knitted is a fiscudo-nrchntsni. 

knock-knee d. See knli. 
knoll, l’ninnunee nol. The word 
being eliicfly literary, so that most 
of us lmvc to guess its Round from 
its S|wlling, ft the sound of ihinl -nil 
being very variable (diill, lull, Mftll, 
N0I1, 1*011. against droll, roll, strOll, 
loll, ft troll, aiming clear eases), it is 
regrettable that the rival spelling 
kiiolc has not prevailed, but -II seems 
now established. 

knout. The dictionaries give only 
newt or nout; but tlic k- is some¬ 
times sounded. 

knowledge. Pronounce nSl-. The 
OED says that nOI- 1 used by some, 
is merely a recent analytical pro¬ 
nunciation after kmec *; it is on the 
same lexx?! ns often with the t 
Bounded ; see Pronunciation. 

knowledgeable. So spelt, 
kopje. Pronounce Lu'pb 
koron. The OED gives korob'n 
precedence over kor'an, ft has no 
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doubt chosen the winner. It quotes 
from Byron, however, And las to 
conquest than to A'oratu trust. 
kosher, l’ronounec W«-. 
kotow, ko-tow, kowtow. Tlic dic¬ 
tionaries pronounce tins kotow', & 
it is often printed ko-t'w by way 
of slio»iiig that the first syllable is 
not to be weakened in the normal | 
way, which would give kotow'. The 
real choice lies between both writing 
& pronouncing kntriurr, ,t allowing 
the weakening to kotow' ; for the 
word is now fairly enoimnn, tfc can¬ 
not possibly maintain under popular 
wear & tear the full vowel sound in 
the unaccented syllable ; fcofotc 
(kotow'l is recommended. 

kraal Pronounce kruld. 
kukri. Pro noun it kOb'krL 
kyrle elelson. Of munv rompeting 

E nunciations the OLD prefers 
'il lU'Ison (seven syllables). 

L 

laager. Pronounce luh'grr. 
label makes died Ac .; see -I.L-, -L-. 
labial. See Technical tlbmh. 
labium. I’l. -Via. 
laboratory. The orthodox pro¬ 
nunciation is la'borntorl ; tfi<*c 
who And four successive unnecentrd 
syllable* trying do better to say 
labd'rotor! than lo cut down the 
orthodox to lQ'br<7tri. 
labo(u)r. Keep the -u-; but see 
•oui A -on. L. makes labourite ; we 
-our* it -on-. 

labOUWUy. Three syllables; see 
-EDLV. 

lac, lakh. In its 15 quotation? the 
OLD shows 9 different spellings, 
but choice now lies between these 
two; A of the two it treats lac am 
preferable. 

lace. The noun makes lacy, the 
rerb lacrable, but tartn*: set Mute e. 
Laoerata makes -table, -for; see 
ABLE 1, -OR. 

laches is a singular noun, pro¬ 
nounced iA'chlz, meaning negligence 
if certain lands, rarely used with 


a but often with the A no, & not 
requiring itulie*. Its formation is 
similar to tlmt of riches (formerly 
lacUe<9e, uchtxsr). but not having 
became n popular word it has 
esca|x-d being taken for a plural, 
lochrym-. The true spelling for all 
the words would Ik- tar rim-, A it 
would be nt kind n Mown hie to adopt 
it; but Uk* h A the y arc still usual. 

lackey, lacquey, PI. of noun, eyt ; 
for inflexions of verb, set \ t:nns IN 
-IK. -y, -vk, 2. The - key form is 
recommended. 

lacquer, lacker. The first is cstob- 
lislicd. 

tacrlm-. Sec eac-iuiym-. 
lacteal. See Polvnvi.i.auk* humous. 
lacuna. PL -wee; ice Latin 

PLURAL*. 

laddie. So spelt; see *ky. -lit, -v. 
lade, apart from the pasbivc use of 
the p.p., is now almost restricted lo 
the loading of sUi]M. Kven laden, 
though still in use. tends to be dis¬ 
placed by loaded A to sound nrchuio 
except in particular phrase* A com- 

I iouncl wcml*: hrtwy-lndm Onset, 
tut loaded rather than laden blue*; 
lin-ludm, torrow-la/Ien ; a hoyUulen 
rather than a hay-loaded cart, but 
loaded, rather than laden, wilh hay ; 
on the other hand a toul laden, nitber 
than loaded, uriUi «n, because the 
dignity attaching to slight archaism 
is jn place. 

ladleful. PI. ladfr/nlt • see -tul. 
lady. 1. /.. Jones. L. Mary Janet. 

Henry Jones. The Jlrxt form is 
proper only for n peeress or a 
baronet's or knight's wife or widow ; 
the second for one called L. because 
she is a peer's daughter; the third 
for a courtesy lord’s wife or widow. 
2. L. by itself in the vocative is a 
wrong substitute, now common 
amung the uneducated, for madam. 
3. L. prefixed to name* indicating 
vocation os a mark of sex (i. doctor, 
author, clerk , Ac.) is a cumbrous 
substitute fora Feminine designa¬ 
tion, which should be preferred 
when It exists or can be made ; in 
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luger. 1'ronounoc luh'grr. 
label makes -licit &c.; see -u.-, -L-. 
labial. See TlXHMesL Ti.nws, 

labium. 1*1. -Iiia. 
laboratory. The orthodox pro¬ 
nunciation is Ja'bomtorl j those 
who find four cuccej&ivc unaeeented 
syllables trying do better to say 
lalid'rotorl than to cut clown the 
orthodox to Uk'brntrl. 

labo<u)r. Keep the -u-; but sec 
-on* A -os. L makes labourite; see 
-ova- A -or*. 

labouradly. Three syllables; see 

•EDLV, 

lac, lakh. In its 1 k quotations the 
OLlJ shows 0 dilTcrent spellings, 
but choice now lies between these 
two ; A of the two it treats lac as 
preferable. 

lace. The noun makes lacy, the 
verbforrobfe.but laciny. seeltlvTttc. 
lacerate makes -ruble, • tor ; see 
-able 1, -OR. 

laches i* a singular noun, pro- 
louuoed lA'chlz, meaning negligence 
»f certain lands, rarely used with 


a but often with the & no, & not 
requiring italic*. Its formation is 
similar to that of riches (formerly 
! lachrssc, ridussr), but not having 
become n popular word it hoi 
esca[K-U being taken for a plural. 
Inchrym-. The true spelling for all 
the- word* wool 11 lie larrim-, & it 
would be :*t least allowable to adopt 
it; but the h A the y arc still usual, 
lackey, lacquey, l’i. of noun, eys ; 
for inllcxnm* of verb, see \fcnns IN 
•IK, -y, -VK, 2. The -key form is 
recommended. 

lacquer, lacker. The first is cstob* 
Uslicd. 

t&crlm-. Sec LATUBYII-. 
lacteal. Set* PoLY*Yi.i.Aiiicm?Moua. 
lacuna. 1H. -nor; sec Latin 

PLl/HAl-H. 

laddie. So spelt; see *kv. -in, -y, 
lade, opart from the pasuvr use of 
the p.p., is now uluiOKt restricted t/> 
the loading of shiji*. liven laden, 
though still in use. tends hi be dis¬ 
placed by loaded A to sound urthaio 
except in pnrtieular phrases A com- 

[ tound words: hraoy-lndrn busts, 
iut loaded rather than laden buses; 
sin-ludcn, sorrow-la/Ien \ a hay-laden 
rather than a hay-loaded cart, but 
loaded, rather than Uuten, wilh hay; 
on the other hand a soul laden, ml her 
than loaded, with sin, because the 
dignity attaching to slight archaism 
is jn place. 

ladle ful. PI. ladfefuls ; see -tvl. 
lady. 1. /- Jones, L. Mary Jones . 
h. Henry Jones. The first form If 
proper only for a peeress or a 
baronet's or knight's wjfc or widow ; 
the second for one called L. because 
she is a peer's daughter; the third 
for a courtesy lord’s wife or widow. 
2. L. by itself in the vocative is ■ 
wrong substitute, now common 
among the uneducated, for madam. 
3. L. prefixed to names indicating 
vocation as a mark of sex (i. doctor, 
author, clerk , Ac.) is a cumbrous 
substitute fora Fckininb designs* 
no*, which should be preferred 
when It exists or can be made ; in 
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default of that, woman or JcmaU 
would be better than 1., not coofur- 
lng the essential point with Irrele¬ 
vant suggestions of social position, 
as In 4. 

4* L. prefixed to vocation words to 
Indicate aocial pretensions (I. cook, 
nurse, companion, help, Ac.) is, it 
may be hoped, a Genteklibx that 
will not lost long. 

6. For f. as undress sulwlitutr for 
marchioness, counleu, viscountess. 
baroness, see Titles. 
lady fled. So sprit; sec -tiy.a. 
lager. ihonouncc lah’gcr. 
lagoon, -guns. Tile Unit is now (he 
established spelling, 
laid, lain. See lay A na. 
lalnex aller, lalstez fain. Sec 
Fbkncii wobds, 
lakh. Sec lac. 

lam, thrush Ac. So spelt, not laml. 
lama, llama. La- lot the Thibetan 
print; Ua- for the uni null, 
lama. The udj. makes lamish, the 
verb tamable ; see Morn K. 
lamentable. Pronounce l&'m-. 
lamia. Pronounce lu'iula ; pi. -as 
or -as. 

lamina, n. -or. 

lammsrgeyer. Pronounce -glrr. 
lampoon, libel, pasquinade, skit, 

S b. There is often oiyumou to 
rt the most appropriate of these 
words, A the essential point of ench 
may be shortly given. A lampoon 
is a bitter published all act : a libel 
It a defamatory statement made 
publicly or privately (arc also 
Ltmtu); a pasquinade is a published 
attack of unknown or unacknow¬ 
ledged authorship ; a skit is a mak¬ 
ing gome of a person or his doings 
especially by parody; n squib is 
a casual published attack of no 
elaboration. 

lamprey. PI. -ejr». 
laaoe makes laneeable ; see Him E. 
lancet makes taneeted ; see -T-, -TT-. 
land, n. L. of the leal means 
heaven, not Scotland. For the L. of 
colas see Sobbiqutts. 
faod, v. See Inusimn tJ. 
landgrave. Fern, -twine, pros. do. 


languor, languorous, languid, lan¬ 
guish. The pronunciation is anoma¬ 
lous : languid A languish have 
always the -gw- sound (-gwl-); for 
languorous the OKI) gives only that 
sound (-gwor-); but for languor it 
prefers the -g- sound (-gar), though 
-gw- (-gwor-) is allowed us alterna¬ 
tive ; A this probably represents 
grnrrnl usage, except that perhaps 
most people would make languorous 
follow whichever sound they prefer 
for languor. On the merits, I&'nggor 
by the side of W'ngewld A 16’nggwlsh 
seems unreasonable, A it perhaps 
due to misapprehension ; either 
■uar is confused with the -our of 
rigour, honour, Ac. ; or else the -u- 
is mistukrn for one of the kind seen 
in guest, guile, guess, guild, where its 
function is to show that g is not as 
usual soft before c or i. Liquor A 
liquid, conquer A conquer!, show 
similar inconsistencies, universal in 
the llrst A at trust dominant in the 
acennd pair ; but in languor the 
omission of the -w- sounil is hardly 
so general that its restoration, which 
would be reasonable, might not be 
brought about. 

lank(y). The short form is almost 
only literary, the long chicfiy 
colloquial. 

lansquenet. See Fuencii wnnns. 
lantern, -thorn. The second, now 
seldom seen, is a corruption due to 
the use of born for the sides of old 
lanterns. 

lapel. Pronounce loptl : udj. 
la pelted. 

lapis lazuli. Pronounce la'pls 
UtOlI. 

lappet rankes -eled ; see -T-, -TT-. 
lapsus. PI. lapsus pronounce -as. 
not -si : see -us. 
larboard. See roar, 
large. For a comparison of this 
with great A big, see bio. L. makes 
largish ; see Muxs k. 
large(ly). After the verbs butt A 
loom, tbe idiomatic word is large, 
not largely ; cf. Unidiojcatic -ly. 
Examples of the wrong form are : 
The Monroe doctrine of tale gears has 
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loomed mo largely in all dir cue rums 
upon.. ./A phase of the Irish question 
which has bulked largely in the 
speeches of the Unionist leaders. 
largesse). Pronounce lar'jls, A 
omit the final -e. If the word had 
remained in common uu, it would 
doubtless have come to be spelt, 
as it often formerly nos, (urges ; ef. 
riches A laches. 


larva. 1*1. -rue. 
laryngitis. Sec GfitxK c. 

Lascar is very commonly accented 
on the icronil syllable; but the 
OED puts l.Vxkar lirst, St Longfellow 
rhymes it with Madagascar. 
lassie. So spelt ; ece -ev, -ie, -t. 
lasso Is pronounced lrtRiSV by those 
who use it; but the English pro¬ 
nunciation i« Id so, it the OEI) gives 
that only. 11 -oe», ece -o(i:)s 1. 
last. 1. The I. heo dr.) (the too I. 
St c. Foe this ice hunt 1. 

2. Jsss() (lastly. In enumerations 
lastly is recommended on the some 
grounds os firstly, for which sec 
nasi 5. 

3. -'ll (die) long l. is an Idiom 
labelled • now rare ’ by the OED; 
hut it has experienced u rcvivul, due 
more perhaps to its odd sound than 
to any superior significance over 
a( last, St is now often heard A seen i 
* in the end, long os it has taken or 
may take to reach it ' is the sense. 

4. Last) (latest . In tins now 
favourite antithesis (Dr Marshalli 
latest, but we hope not his lost, con¬ 
tribution) we are reminded that 
latest means last up to now only, 
whereas Iasi does not exclude the 
future. The distinction is a con- 
venient one. A the use of latest for 
last ia described by the OED as 
‘ now archaic St poetical \ But no 
corresponding agreement has yet 
been reached for abstaining from 
last when latest would be the more 
precise word, St many idioms mili¬ 
tate against it (fast Tuesday; last 

C ; Jot the Iasi fortnight; on the 
occasion ; as I said in my last). 

I A la kit . Pronounce la take'a. 


lata makes latish ; see Mute a. 
late, erstwhile, si-, lormarfly), 
quondam, sometime, whilom. With 
all these words to choose from, we 
arc yet bodly ud: erstwhile St 
whilom smack of \V audour street j 
CS-, wlnrh tends Hi swallow up the 
rest, is ill litted for use with com¬ 
pound words such as Lord Mayor 
(see Uvea ens), which nevertheless 
constantly need tlic qualification ; 
late is avoided because of the doubt 
whether it meins thut tbc jiereon's 
life, or Ilia tenure uf office, is over ; 
quondam & sometime have become, 
partly owing to the encroachments 
td cs-, unusual enough to sound 
pedantic except in special contexts 
(my quondam friend ; sometime 
rector of litis parish). The best 
advice is to rcfruin from ez- except 
with single words ( es-Mayor, but 
not ei-leird.Mayor, it still lew ex- 
Lord Afaynr). St from late except 
eithee in the sense of no longer 
living or when the person described 
is io fart drnd, A to give famer(ly), 
St perhaps quondam St sometime, 
more work to do. 
lath is pronounced in the slog, 
lobtli. but In the pi. lohdliz. See 
-m A -mi. 

laths. Pronounce lidh. 
lather. The OED gives only IS- 
(rhyming with gather, not father) j 
A an obsolete spelling ladder shows 
the old vowel sound. Though 
lah'dber is often beard, (. apparentlv 
does not belong to the class of words 
in which ah A h ore merely southern 
A northern variants {pass Ac.), 
latlfuodla is a plural, 
latino,-in Latin,is a Latin adverb, 
pronounced In English Utl'nt j 
similar adverbs arc ansliee (-at) In 
English, c cilice (-si) in Celtic, fauUs 
(•si) la French, graeec (-si) In Greek, 
hibemice (-le) In Irish, scofl/Hee (-si) 
in Soots, teutonics (-si) In Teutonic. 
All these ore sometimes printed with 
-A to show that the -c is sounded, 
lstlnksmxiatlnlty. The first Is a 
disposition to adopt Latin wavs, 
especially of speech, or a particular 
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Idiom that Imitate* a Latin one ; 
the second is the quality of Latin 
(classical, debased, Ac.) that charac¬ 
ter zes a person's or a period's style. 
See - 19 M A -ITV. 


Latinize makes -table ; see Mure L 
LATIN PLURALS (or latinized- 
Greek). Of most wor«U in fairly 
common use that have a Lutm us well 
as or instead of an English plural 
the correct Lotm form in given in the 
word’s alphabetical place. A few 
general remarks may lie made here. 
1. No rule can be given for pre¬ 
ferring or avoiding the Lulin form. 
Some words iuvuriubly use it ; 
nobody suys spreieses, (hesisrs, opus¬ 
es, or baslses, instead of the Latin 
inert**, theses, opera, A basts (buscz). 
Others nearly always have the luitin 
form, but occasionally the English • 
baciUuses, lacunas, A genuses. urr 
used at least by* unti-LaLui fanatics 
Instead of bacifti, lacunae* Sc genera* 
Wore often the Lutm A English 
forms are on fairly equal terms, con¬ 
text or individual taste deciding for 
one or the other ; dogmas, formulas, 
indexes, hiatuses, d' gladioluses, are 
fitter for popular writing, while 
scientific treatises tend ia dogmata, 
formulae, indices, hiatus (lilutus), A 
gladioli. Sometimes Ihc two forms 
are utilized for real differentiation, 
AS when genii means spirits, A 

( eniuscs men. All that cun surely 
e said is that there is a tendency 
to abandon the Latin idunUs. A that 
when one is really in doubt which to 
use the English form should be 
given the preference. 

2. Latin plurals in •* should be 
pronounced distinctly -I, A not *c or 
-1 like the Italian dilrUnuti, poeocur- 
anti, Ac.; the reformed pronuncia¬ 
tion of Latin does not obtain in 
naturalized Latin words, A to say 
gli’dlole reveals that one is ignorant 
either that the word is Latin or 
how Latin words are pronounced. 
Latin plurals of words in -w (ffces**, 
metamorphons, neuroses) should be 
plainly pronounced -iz, not -lx like 
English plurals. 


8. In Latin plurals there are 
naturally some traps for non- 
Lutiiust* ; the termination of the 
singular is no sure guide to that of 
the plural. Most Latin words in -u* 
have plural in but not all, & so 
zeal not according to knowledge 
issues in such oddities as hiati, 
octopi, omuihi, dc ignore mi ; as a 
cuutiun the following list of varia* 
tiufiy may be useful: gladiolus, -ti ; 
hiatus, -Ms ; Venus, -neres ; octopus, 
•podes ; corpus, - pora ; genus, -nera; 
ignorumus, no Latin plural. Simi¬ 
larly most Latin nouus in •a have 
i plural in -at, but not all : lacuna, 
-nae ; dogma, -mala ; Saturnalia, 
not Singular but plural. And, 
though -ui A a are much the com- 
moiiL-st Anglo-Latin endings, the 
same danger attends some others 
(-ex, -er, - u, Ac.). 

♦. The treatment of a Latin noun 
as nn English plural Ix-c uuse it ends 
in -# is, when of modem introduc¬ 
tion. surprising. The Latin plural 
of forceps is forcipcs, A the English 
plural should beforerpses ; a forceps, 
a set of forcipcs or forcepses ; A both 
| these were formerly in use. But 
f shears A scissors A pincers A pliers 
[ have su convinced us that no Buch 
word ran have a singular that 
‘ instead of a Jorcrps wc usually say 
I a pair of forceps, A forceps has to 
j sene fur both singular A plural. 

-latry. For words like lordolalry A 
I bnbtfolatry, see Facetious torsia- 
| no ns, A Hybrid derivatives. 

bitter survives almost Solely in the 
; I., which provides with the former 
; a pair of pronouns obviating dis- 
\ ugrreuble repetition of one or both 
l of a pair of previously mentioned 
| names or nouns. Such avoidance of 
; repetition is often desirable ; for 
the principles, see Elegant varia¬ 
tion, and llRrermos. But the L Is 
, liable to certain special misuses :— 
| (1) The l. should not be used when 
[ more than a pair arc in question, as 
< in : The difficult problems invoiced 
' in the cerfy oB$x*cialum of Thomas 
1 Gtrfin, Hoover, Dayes, d> Turner are 
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well illustrated by a set of drawing* [ 
that . . .; d; wj hat was undoubtedly i 
the beat period of the latter artist 
is splendidly demonstrated by . . . 
(2) Neither should it be used when 
Iras than two arc in question ; the 
public A its shillings cannot be 
reasonably regarded as a pair of 
things an the sumc footing in : The 
mass of the picture-loving public, 
however, mat/ be assured nf good value 
for the shilling* - whatever be the 
ultimate destination uf the latter. 
(0) The true riegont-variationist, 
who nf course works the l. very hard, 
should observe that a turn* pronoun 
will not do for the iintmalrnt of 
the L, even though there may be 
a name in the background ; a writer 
who varies Gordon with the hero of 
Khartoum it. his relalive naturally 
does not shrink from picking up 
him with the l. it is utl of a piece, 

& a bad piece: Mr Hake teas a 
cousin of the late General Gordon, of 
whom hr entertained a most tilfec- 
tionate remembrance. On one occa¬ 
sion, when the hero of Khartoum teas 
dining with Lain, the lutlcr incited 
his relative to take wine with him, but 
Gordon imperiously declined. (4)The 
true use of it is not to mystify, ns in : 
The only people to gain will be the 
Tories «fc the principal losers will be 
the working-class voters whose inter¬ 
ests the Labour Party is supposed to 
have at heart. Jl is a very poor com- 
vlimcni to the intelligence of the latter 
I which, in heaven's name ?1 to be¬ 
lieve, as many Labour members seem 
to do, that their support of the Labour 
cause will be all the more ardent if 
their interests are thus disregarded. 

laudable means praiseworthy ; the 

S uotalion shows it confused with 
\udatory : see Pairs A snares :— 
He speaks in the most laudable terms 
of the work earned out by Captain 
Thompson in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Soudan. 

laudanum- Pronounre lO'dimm. 
laugh. For the laughing philo¬ 
sopher, see Sobbjqcpts. 
laughable. For the peculiar forma* 


tion. sec -able 4. For ‘ would be 
laughable if it were not tragic ‘ Ac., 
see Hack SR vxa pu rases. 

laughter. Homeric l. is a now 
Common phrase whose meaning 
must be vague to ninny readers. 
It is especially the laugh that runs 
round a circle of spectators when a 
ludicrous nr otherwise pleasing inci¬ 
dent surprises them. In Olympus, 
when Zeus A Hera have had words, 
the limping Hephaestus counsels bis 
mother to deal in soft answers; 
when he, in that former quarrel, had 
tried to protect her, had he not been 
Rung forth A fallen nine days 
through air till he landed in Lemnos? 
& were not nectar A ambrosia in 
Olympian halls better than such 
doings ? And therewith he hastened 
round A Tilled the cups of all the 
gods ; * A inextinguishable was the 
laughter of the blessed gods as they 
watched Hephaestus bustling about 
the hall \ 

And uguin, when Penelope’s suitors 
set the licggar bully lnr« to box 

with the seeming beggur Odysseus, 
% then the twain put up their hands, 
A Irus struck at the right shoulder, 
but the other smote him on his neck 
beneath the ear, & crushed in the 
bones, A straightway the red blood 
gushed up through" his mouth, A 
with a moan he fell in the dust, A 
drave together hit teeth as he kicked 
the ground. But the proud wooers 
threw up their hands, A died out¬ 
right for laughter \ 

Such is Homeric I.; but whether 
the frequent use of the phrase is 
justified by present-day familiarity 
with Homer is doubtful, bee FOPU- 
LAQIZCD TECHNICALITIES. 

launch. The OEI) prefers the pro¬ 
nunciation law- to Job*, 
laurel makes -lied; see -ll*. -l-. 
laurustlnus. So spelt \ linos, a 
Latin plant-name, not a suffix, was 
used in apposition to looms ; laures- 
ib a corruption. 

Uvabo. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 0. 
lavatory. Tbe euphemistic use, 
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which will end in driving the word 
out of currency, m to l>e deprecated, 
laver, basin. Pronounce la-, 
law Latin, law-Latln. Tlic first is 
best, except in nttnliutive use (Ion- 
I Alin termft Ac.); see Hyphens. 
lawn tennis. No hyphen except in 
attributive me (lawn-tennis court 
Ac.); ser IIVPIIKVS. 
lay & lie. 1. Verbs. To lay is 
transitive only (■ put 1 o rest). A 
makes fan/; to tie is intransitive 
only ( ‘be at or Conic to rcsl), A 
makes lay, lain, never laid. Hut 
conTinuon oven K*tw<vn the words 
lay A lie thcniMclve'i ik very common 
in uneducated talk ; A still com¬ 
moner, sometime* making its way 
into print, is Iho use of hut. which 
belling* lo the vi il» tu try only, fur ; 
lay the past Iujhc, ,V /,uu the p.p., i 
of Hr (ur laid out on the cm*a, A 
could hear laid there atl day). D. 
Nouns. T.ie A toy nrv Ixitli Uslil 1:1 
the senses configuration of ground, 
direction or ..which some¬ 

thing lie*. Neither has n long 
established liistory behind it ; flic 
OED lias only one quota!mu earlier 
than the inneteenlh century. A that 
U for tie (the proper lye of the land. 
10D2); hr seems also the more 
reasonable form, lay Juicing issued 
perluq>s from sailors' A rustic talk, 
in which the verbs arc vmt kept 
distinct. 

layer makes lai/ered ; sec -r-, -i:n-. 
lay figure bus 1U> nmnrxiou with 
any of the English words toy. but is 
from Duteh W joint, A means 
literally join ted figure. 

Uzzarone. Pronounce )AzarO'nO 
(or lata*); pi. -ni prormuncc -nc. 
leaded, A double-leaded, m printing, 
mean set with more than t lie ordinary 
space between the lines, ns is done 
with matter In the newspapers for 
which special attention or n special 
status is desired ; the space is made 
by inserting strips of lead, 
leaden. Sec -en adjectives. 
leaden, however, is less disused in 
the literal sense than most of the 
words among which it is there 


pliM'cd ; had roof or pipe i9 com¬ 
moner than leaden, but a leaden pipe 
is not as unuhomatic as a golden 
watch. 

leading question i* often misused 
fur a poser or a pointed question or 
one that goes to the heart of the 
mailer (an though leading meant 
principal) ; its re.il meaning is quite 
diMerrill; n I. tj. is not hostile, but 
friendly. A is mo phrased as to guide 
or lead tin* prison questioned to the 
BiawiT that it is (lairuble for him 
In inakr, but that lie might not 
tlnuk of making or be nblo to make 
ml limit 1r*1|» : used isjH*ci:illy of 
counsel examining one or Ins own 
wilnc «nch A uufuuly prompting him. 
To objrcL, as jvoplc do when they 
arc ch.illrn^i'd to deny or confirm 
an impulnlnm. ‘Thai is u lending 
ijoc'dion * is meaningless. Sec Po¬ 
ri I .All! /.I D 11 ell MCA 1.1 I I I*. 

(-) leated, (-) leaved. Sec -vi (u). 

lean. For hunt A leaned, see *r A 

-u». 

leap. For leapt A leaped, see -T & 
Of /. to the ci/cs, s:* wearisome 
n Gallicism as exists, some ex¬ 
amples must be given to suggest 
its stalcncsx; others Mill l>c imind 
under j» »r. Hath, it way be admit¬ 
ted. dor* not eyes as an obvious 

nr inr. ilablr meeting-place for the 
Congress./This, haurvrr. does noI 
I. t. t. eve, «(• for the moment I am 
ronrrrm'rt' on Iff with the imp rex'ions 
which strike a new-comer., I won't 
urartf you with rehearsing all the 
jifissiblc rumei/ucnees of the Itulgnrian 
surrender : they J. t. t. evc./M> latve 
not the smallest doubt that there is a 
perfectly satisfactory c.rpluniition of 
these widely differing totals, but cer¬ 
tainly it docs not 1. l.t. eyes. 

learn. For learnt A learned, see 
-t A -ed. The existence of the 
disyllabic Icamrd as an adjective is 
an additional reason for preferring 
-nl in the verb ; A so with unlearned 
A -ni. 

learnedly. Three syllables; see 
•EDtY. 
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(easing. The biblical word,- 
lying, is pronounced le'zlng. 

least. The common contusion be* 
tween fnnch lews Sj much wort ix 
mentioned & illustrated in the 
article IwouiCALirii-s ; Am/ of all 
Sc must of oil gel mixed up in I lie 
name way : If that in the case, Vhat 
justification cri*ts for the sentence*, 
least of nil far the \unj in t ditch they 
were carncJ out / 

leastwise » -ways. The OKI) IuIm-Ls 
the lirsl *floidiulint rare*, k the 
second ■ dialerUl 6i vulgar ’; we 

•WAY’S St •WI**K. 

leather. 1. For leather & leathern y 
me -i.x a. In /. or 

prunella (usually misquoted /. aud 
prunella) the meaning is not two 
worthless things, but ilie contrast 
between the rough I. apron «d a 
cobbler St I he line gown »r a (mrson. 
It in true, however, tll.it Uns diffcr- 
cneo is slighted hi comparison with 
that bclueelk worlli & the waul of 
It: ‘the rest is merely a question of 
whether you wear rough or lim 
raiment J. For ihc leather see 
.SoonuiUKTS. 

lecher Ac. Trotiouncc lOeli-. 
lectureship, -turershlp. The first, is 
of irregular formation, as u parallel 
for w hich Hu* OKI) quotes clerkship 
(though a person can be clergy 
better Ilian he can lie a lecture) ; 
but it is long cslnhlidird. Sc lliow- 
who use the second instead j»crhnps 
tnuke it in momentary forge I fulness 
that the irregular form exists. 

leeward. Pronounce UVard. 
lefL 1. The l. bank of a river 
■S that to its 1. if it is imagined 
as a person walking downwards, 
A may therefore bo north, south, 
east, or west, of it ; ns this is 
often in conflict with the idea of I. 
("Westward) acquired from maps, 
some care is needed. 2. L. han't 
has no hyphen except when used 
attribute vHy (the l.-kand draper) ; 
see Hyphens. 3. For leftward(s), 
see -ward(s}. 


legalism, legality. For the distor¬ 
tion, see -x*,h & -rrv. 
legalize makes -sable: nee Mm e. 
legend. I'rnnmuiec If*. 

Legerdemain with two senses, 

or the list tig id a word twin' (or of u 
word A- the pronoun that represents 

■ it. t»r of a word that has a double 
I job to <1«) Without observing ih.t 

the *nw required the second luiir 
. "» ihfl»*rvnt Hum that n I ready m 
possession. A pliiiu example or two 
will show the point s- The inhnbi- 
touts 'f the iii'lr pi niti iit lands preatfif 
desire our tit reef govertitm-ol. which 
goveimiK id A rtf. ktfietvrt, far pears 
refuse,l to take a hi/ strong measures./ 

■ Although he New u very pin u.sink hip 
j »{• industrious pupil, hr never iudi- 
! ealcd «;/»/ signs of develop in/! into 
i Uie great naval genius by which his 
; rwiue n ill in future he distinguished,/ 
i Murk hud Uir.Q got his first fault of 

print, *f- he liked it, d- it was a taste 
I that uas to shn a* mnni/ tUveb/immlK. 
j Jo the lust of these, p-nmimcnt 
| means successively goveriia/ue, St 
; governing btk|\--crtlur of them a 

• possible xyiHMjym for it, but not 

• both to Ih; represented hv it in the 
I same sentence. In the sccund, 
I genui* means a singularly able 

person, but rrAirA, its deputy, means 
. singular ability. In Ihr third, 
whcrr.i* 11 k- taste be got was an 

j cx|*ricnfc. tbr taste that showed 
j developments was an inclination, 
i Such shillings from one sense to 
; another naturally occur noiiietnncft 
in reasoning, whether used by the 
1 disingenuous lor the* piirj>o*e of 
: ing other*, or by the over- 

r ingenuous with the result of dc- 
! waving themselves; but we ore 
! here concerned not with their 
1 material, but with their formal, 

■ aspect ; apart from any bad prac- 
' tied effects, they are faults of style. 
, The examples th.it follow presently 

• are less flagrant than the typical 

■ specimens obovc; whut leads to 
; them is u want of clear thinking on 
i small points, & in this they resemble 
l the contents of the article IIa£cn£S9; 
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other examples will be found under 
and we. 

// the fllutcmont* made are true, 
they constitute a crime against civil¬ 
ization. Whereas the statements 
means the things aliened, they means 
the things Aouv./Even tchcre tt in¬ 
cludes within its bo fliers no important 
differences nf nationality, which has 
no ae riant jealousies among its pen pie. 
a completely unitary organization is 
becoming impossible. Wherein na¬ 
tionality moans an abstract property 
(the belonging to one or uiiothrr 
nation), to hick A its, both repre¬ 
senting it, mean a concrete nation./ 
The vital differcures of their respective 
elders make none to their bosom 
friendship. Whereas the differences , 
are quarrels, none is (no) allrraliim./ 
Admission it Uv ticket, which ran be 
obtained from Mr . . . Whereas 
ticket means a system, t vhieh means 
a piece or pieces’of pu|>er. // has the 
advantage, of all mountain places 
I have known, of being on a ridge 
which gives you virus in all direct itms. 
Whereas advantage of mcuu* the liwt 
time superiority over, it means the 
•ccond time ment consisting in./ 
Is he, however, correct in ascribing 
this misnomer to eon fusion better it 
the English terms ' bend ’, «f 4 Lor * f 
Is it not rather due to a mintake in 
spelling, which mUjuUI he tkc French 
form ' barre sinirtre ' ? Spelling is 
an nrt, but which is a correct wonl- 
form, 

legible, readable. Sec naaicim n. 

legislation, legislature. Ity a long- 
established A useful differentiation, 
the first is the making of laws, A the 
second only the body that makes 
them; there should be no going 
bnck upon such distinctions, as in : 
It is physical science, d- experience, 
that man ought to consult in religion, 
morals, legislature, as well as fn 
knowledge d- the aril. 

legitimate, adj. The l. drama : the 
OLD's definition of (he phrase is: 

' the body of plays, Shnkspcrian or 
other, that have a recognized thea¬ 
trical A literary merit ’. 


legitimate vb., leglUre&tlza, legi¬ 
timize. The second A third are 
mere substitutes without difference 
of meaning fur the first, winch has 
a lunger history by two or three 
centuries, A is neither obsolete nor 
archaic; it nuiy he guessed that 
they exist only because -ize, now so 
common, saves a moment's thought 
to those who want a word A forget 
that tin-re is one ready to hand ; 
they might well be placed uinrmg 
.srrtmu.tJou* words. The -able 
adjective should he legUimable (-aliz- 
able, -izablr) ; vc-ARUi 1, & MUTB £. 
leisure. Tlw OEl> puts the pro¬ 
nunciation lc/.h- (not Iczh-) first, 
l .-S. dictionaries reverse the pre¬ 
ference ; but in England the Ife- is 
now rare. 

leit-motiv, -I, The right (German) 
spelling is with -v. Pronounce 
lltmnlc’f. 

lengthways, -wise. See -ways, 

-WISE, 

lonlence, -cy. The second is rc- 
conunended ; see -cr., -cv. 
lens. 11. lenses ; sec Singular -9. 
lfee-msjestft. Sec Fhkncti words. 
The English lese-majesty in not now 
a legal tenn. frrinon having taken 
its place ; the French form is often 
used of treason in foreign countries, 
A either is applied jocularly (cf. 
1*RJ) antic in r Moi*it) to anything 
that can be metaphorically con¬ 
sidered treason. 

less. I. Soiling l. 2. Much A 
stiff f. 3. L., lesser, smaller, lower, 
fewer. 

1- For the two meanings of nothing 
I. than, n possible source of am¬ 
biguity. ICC NOTHING. 

2. The illogirul use of much f. 
instead of r/mM more is discussed 

under ILLOGICALITIES, A MUCH. 

Here arc two examples of sfiff f. for 
ifid more, interesting In different 
wavs ;— Of course social considera¬ 
tions, still less considerations of mere 
wealth, miut not in any my be 
alienee d to outweigh purely military 
efficiency. Here, if still , , . tucaffh 
had been placed later than rmtd not. 
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it would have paused ; coming the comparative rather of a little 
before it, it is wrong; yuu cun than of Utile, A is consequently 
understand must out of u previous applied only to tlungi that are 
must not, but not out of a must not measured liv amount A not by size 
that is yet to comc./PcrAaps Char- or quality or miinhi'r, inmii* With 
less moxt fatal uioly was the attempted : which much A not great & 

arrest of the five members, undertaken stnull, tu»r high A Unt, nor tni/ny A 
on the Queen's ath'ice, d- without the Jew. are the upiiroprmlc i-ontrunted 
knowledge , dr still less without the epithet* : tr** butter, courage ; but 
Consent of his three new advisers. a sot tiller army, tuble ; a hnter price, 
The writer of this hius curiously , degree ; Jenter opportunities, people. 
chosen. Itv needlessly inserting thut • l‘lund>, A singulars with a or an, 
second without, to deprive hi m*df of wiU naturally not take lens', less 
the usual excuse for using less in- tonnage, lHit Ynwr ships ; Jr** man* 
•tcad of more, i.e. the fact thut some poster, hut r ncer men ; less oppor- 

ellipsis of n word prevent* the lustily, but a tronse opportunity, A 

illogicality from being instantly inferior opportunities ; though u few 

visible & jHTimts a writer to Ionc plurals like (lathes A troops, really 

sight of what the full phrase would equivalent to singulars of ixidrilnilr 
require while Jit attends to the . uniount, are exceptions j could do 
broad effect. uilh Itv* troops or r lid hex. Of lens'n 

3. L., loser. smaller. loiter, fewer, antipathy to a. vsamplcr ure*: J 
At. The litters «i* memoirs muU want to pay Icxx rent, hut a lutccr rent 

have been published, trr should isttag - is what I uaut./Tkat is of less value, 

ine, at u Jess price ./\\Ude Colonel ; but a hater value aUathrt to this./ 
Seely adju res to the determination to Less noi*r, please, hut a slighter noise 
keep open the competition for the best would l.ftvc wuhed nte./Uss size mrans 
aeroplane, a lew.tr prize will probably less n right, but J wunt a smaller size, 

be offered which will be confined in .*mjcIi is the general tendency: to 
hr dish manufacturers. These ex* • su Intitule smaller, lower, letrer, ot 
tracts suggest ignorance of. or ; oilier appropriate word, for leu 
indifference to, modern idiomatic . except where it ineuxis u smaller 
restrictions on the use of less A 1 amount of \ A fur lesser, A to regurd 
lesser. Tlie grammar of both is the now slightly archaic less in other 
correct; but, when the context— i sense* as au ufhctulion. There are 
unemotional statement of everyday j no douht special phruj.es keeping it 
facta—is taken into account, at a j ahvc cton in quite nulurul speech, 
less price ought to be at a lower c.g. t>i or to a less degree, where foirer 
price, & a lesser prize ought to be 1 is hardly yel us common os less ; but 
a smaller prize. It is true thut less ! the general tendency is unmiutnk- 
A lesser were once ordinary coni- { oblc, A is moreover, bixicc it muket 
paratives of little (lesser differing j for precision, one thut should be 
from less in being used only us an complied with, 
adjective A only before a noun). A 

that therefore ‘they were roughly -LESS. Bare reference of any word 
equivalent in sense to our smaller • in -less to this article means that 
A further, this piece of archaism, the use of Jt in ordinury prose is 
like manv others, is permissible in deprecated. 

emotional passages or such as de- The original A normal use of this 
mand exceptionally dignified ex* suffix is to append it to nouns, pro- 
presaion ; but the extracts have no during adjectives meaning without 
such qualification. the thing, e.g. headless, tuneless; 

The modem tendency is so to to this uw there are no limita what- 
restrict less that it means not ever. Words made from verbs, 
smaller, but a smaller amount of, la with the sense Dot able to do or not 
1WI M 
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liable la suiter the action or process, 
ua tireless, fadeless, & desrnheless, 
are much fewer, arc mostly of a 
poetical rust, A when new-minted 
strike the rt-uder of prose* ul least ns 
base racial. They have an undent* 
able ndvantage in their shortness ; 
cum pH re resistless, deserthr/exs, A 
uranic**, with irresistible, indescrib¬ 
able, A umceoriabtr ; hut this in 
outweighed h»r nil except hilly 
established one* by the uneasy loci- 
lag that there is Koincllnng queer 
about them. Apart from a few so 
familiar that no 1 bought of their 
elements A formation occurs t«» ns, 
such as dauntless, ./css words made 

from verbs are much In-Iter lelt to 
the poets ; this dors nul apply la 
I he many in which. uh in numberless, 

formaliua .. the noun gives the 

Ben.se as well, if not as obviously, ns 
formal inn from the veili (without 
number r or not able to be num¬ 
bered ?) ; dauntless itself liisiy per¬ 
haps have Iki*i made front the noun 
ttaunt , which in the Lilli A ltith 
centuries was current in the w ave 
diacnunigcrucnt. 

To tboss' win* have nn\ regard for 
the interests «»f the language ns 
distinguished front its pliability to 
Ihcir immediate purpose, it will 
seem of some importance that it 
should not become necessary, with 
every word in which -/cssr is up- 
pended 1o what can In* either a noun 
or a verb, to decide winch is this 
time intended. If the verb-coni- 
jiounds become much more frequent, 
we shall never know that pitiless A 
harmless may not mean * that cannot 
Ivc pitied * it * secure against being 
harmed 1 os well us ‘without tin* 
instinct of pity 1 A * without harm¬ 
ful rcm 1 ; we ought to l>e nble to 
reckon that, with n few* well-known 
exceptions, -less words mrzin simply 
without what Is eignifled by the 
noun they contain ; A the way to 
keep that assumption valid is to 
abstain from reckless compounding 
of -Ass with verbs. 

lessee, lessor. The lessee is the 


person who takes, the lessor the 
|>cn»on who lets, on lease. 

lesser. See lew. 

Jest. The idiomatic construction 
after 1. ia should. or in exalted style 
the pure subjunctive (1. we forget ; 
/. he be angry). Instead of should, 
good write it* rarely uve shall, may, 
A might. The variations m the 
qurilat ions hdoware entirely against 
modem idiom ; r all A :could after /. 
are merely i» special form of the 
inuhddy to did inguif.li between 
| six via, & Wifi. .Mistakes cor re. (load¬ 
ing 1o those sifter /. are f,U)l nmre 
frequent siller in* mini a 111 AT. lf> 
dti wo/ think Mr Uot/d (iror*r need be 
o/wrt/tensive b \/1 hr newspaper rentier 
I i\ill interpret hi* little homily in 
1 Villen yr\trrdny a > . . . There must be 
l"yd ttmjicrttfwtt. It'd the last stale af 
the jMirty I>i i*o. ik's icorxr than the 
prsl. The Centum farce note lost tin 
time in rc/ncl, lest they would be 
cal off d* surrounded by General 
Mackenzie. 

let. Mistakes in ease are very rare 
in English : forge l fill lies* of the con¬ 
st run inn, w hen /. is used m exhorta¬ 
tions. is responsible fur a wrung 
subjective now A then :—And note, 
tay dear. J. t \ou & I ray U fvtc rr ords 
about this unfortunate affair./Our 
uark is io inform d- permeate the 

party, nut to lem-e if: if anybody 
must leave it. let it not be we. it cud 
tnr, i is. 

lethargy. Mr -—. discussing the 
L of the dental profession to the 
shocking condition of the teeth of the 
working classes', said ... L. to ib 
uiudiomatic. made on the Analogy 
uf indifference to, but not justified 

by it. 

let(t). Fur spelling cf. set(t). 

Letter forms, Of the usual form* 

\ preceding the signature some are 
; better suited than others to certain 
, correspondents or occasion*. The 
j distinctions here offered are tenta- 
| live, but tuny tie useful. * I am, 
i Sir ’ Ac., or * Believe me (to be) \ 
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or ’ I remain *, used to precede most 
of the following forms, hut they are 
now more often omitted. 

Vour obedient servant, nr Tours 
obediently : From or to oflicinL ; 
U'ttctk to the Keillor in ncHttimjicni, 
Fours respectfully, or (old-fashion¬ 
ed) l our obedient srmtul, or (old- 
fashioned) Fours h coiiiNiuntl : Ser¬ 
vant to maMer Ac. 
taithfulhj ; To unvsjiaf- r (affeel- 

«D- 

Your* dr.: To newspaper (now 
common). 

Your* faithfully i To unknown 
|icmon on business. 

Yours truli/: To flight acquain¬ 
tance. 

Yours very truU/ ; (Vniutituuus IjuI 
cordial. 

Fours sincerely : In invitations & 
friendly but not inti mute letlrrs. 

Youis trrr, or I'.vrr yours, or Yours : 
I’ii ceremonious lietwirn intimates. 
Fours tijjccfii/iitflclif ; 1 let ween re¬ 
lations &e. 

lettuce. Pronounce -Us. 
levee. IVnk- Without ail accent, 
A pronounce lf-’\L 
level makes -Util Ac.: vec -i.-. 
Do one's l. be at, originally Armnrun. 
has lived lung enough in KhgLiud to 
he no longer slang. 

levet makes tarred Ac.; mc -a-. 
•hr-. 

lever de rldcau. See Fm.\c*u 

VVOJlIta. 

levigate, levitate, make -gaUc, 
-italU ; sec -aih i: l. 
tavjr, H. For synonymy see tax. 
levy. v. For iiiIloMimx w \ i.Rtis 
IN -IL, -Y, -vi., U. 

Itlkon. Sec* niCTioVAEY. I’l. -in, 
•ea ; sue -ON 2 . 

Leyden. Frontman* IK not la-, 
liable, [HMubly Iwwiif it <* » more 
or lesa lioLitcd word Inching con¬ 
nexions to keep it steady, (on- 
stonily boa its mrsnniR shifted. 
For its proper use, sec apt. with 
which there is much excuse for con* 
fusing it. The first quotation illus¬ 
trates that con AsSton; in the second, 
I. to aaterl should he capable of 


I omrlint : in the third, t» f. to 
I demand should Ik* may demand or 
) u likrln or not nnlikelp to demand; 

I & in the last the sporting reporter 
! should luisr slm lt to Ins lust ft said 
| in the running /or rn.lmd of 1. to 
srtc :— I’olitind .1* religions tins are 
! ut»o I. to o|K*r.ile. Jin* fretidr ill 
i ton*in* a Cobnut, d* Anting In take 

■ note of the rchri of the 7iu Cheng 
yuan, xlitt not oJpcKilhi made mm- 

• existent. d- of the A anting , I xtemhif/ 

] inferential!// eupreer'lf'l. but *11II i. 

I In msfi I itself. run hardly hr hi hi ns 
unrsitihafh dictator ini /wir;. Jl utk- 
inf through Kurland must hare been 
J Mfn/i/Hil of inn*i of itk charm*, tihrn 
i at nYry inn you kuor lu Jill up forms 
| about the cub'nr nj ifoiir mfex hair. 
r d* errrt/ policeman i* J. In demand 
the ]m»l net mu of a tariff# tf Hr Art*./ 
j Dunum hm hern for xererot year* 1. to 
j win one of the tug pnzrii of gulf. 

liaison. tWjounec ns English 
(lla'zn) : the military u« during tin; 
war has cimiplrlcd" its naturalize* 
I UNI. 

lUna. 1’rimiiiirice Hah nn. 

libel make* -Hal. -Huns, Ac.; ice 

-L-, 

libel A some synonym*. The 
nm« li-<|iio!<Ml suytng * The greater 
I lie truth Lhr greater * (nr ‘ wnrv; ’) 
* Jilt Ma I ’ wakes uh all occasionally 
1 curious about what a J. IS. It & iU 
synonym*, several uf winch Imvc 
separate luma mgs in legal & in 
popular u-w, aim differ from one 
i another according us they imply or 
I tlo not imply falsity, malice, & 
i (lubliiralum. flit synonyms meant 
are calumny, dejutnutiart, scandal, & 
| slander. The definitions that follow 

■ are taken v erbatim from the OLD ; 
| ilhtilKliiNK IkHwcmi legal A; popular 

uac arc shown : A in the brockets 
are nntm of Ihc OKI) or, with in¬ 
verted commas, illuminating sen- 
fcures qunted hv it. The presence 
or t.)>rencc in the definitions of the 
words false, malinou*. published, Ac., 
should he carefully noticed. 

Calumny : False & malicious roia* 
i representation of tire words or 
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actions of others, calculated to 
Injure their reputation. 
btfanutliun : The action or detain- ' 
Ing, or attacking any ones good j 
lame. 

I.UkI : (Law) any published state- ! 
meat damaging to the reputation of j 
a person {' The judge unswered - - . , 
that it was clearly possible to pub- j 
halt a libel for the public good ’); ' 
(I'op.J any false 4 defamatory state¬ 
ment in conversation or ollu riris*. . 
Scandal : (l.nw) any injurious re¬ 
port published eoncermng .'mother 
which may be the foundation of 
legal action ; (l'op.) the uttrrunre ! 
of disgraceful imputations (The | 
word dilfcm from the »*tymologicnlly 
idrnlieal Hlundcriu not iinplymg the 
falsity of the imputations made). 
Slander: The utterance or dis- • 
semination of false statements ur 
reports coneerning n iicnon. or . 
malicious inisrepreseiitalnsi of Ins 1 
actions, in order to defame nr injure 
him (• Falsehood 4 malice, express 
or implied, ore of the essence of the 
action for blunder 

liberal. In /. rilucalinn flic ndjcr- I 
tlve retains a sense that is almost 
obsolete, & yet is near enough to ’ 
some extant senses to make mis¬ 
understanding possible. A 1. c. is ; 
neither one in which expense is not : 
spared, nor one in wliieh enlightened 
methods of touching prevail, nor 
even one that instils broadminded¬ 
ness : or rather it is not so called 
because it is any of these. II is the 
education designed for a gentleman 
(Latin liber a free man), 4 is op|Kiscd 
on the one hand to technical or pro¬ 
fessional or any special training, A 
on the other to education that stops 
short before manhood is reached, 

liberals makes -roWe, -lor; see 

-ABLE 1, -OH. 

llbertlns. Fur chartered I.. see 
HaCKNEYED rnilASES. 
libretto. 1‘1. -rtf* (pronounce -i ; 
see -l) or -os, see -u(e)s C. 

Libyan. So spelt, not lybian. See 
r A i. 

licence, -as. The first is better for 


| the noun, the second for the verb. 

Conijure, fur this convenient dis- 
' t met ion, oiA'.rr. -at, device, -a, 

; practice, -sr, pmpbeey, -sy, In all of 
| which the e marks tile noun. 

lichen, I’mnnuncc H'kn; Gk 
1 teikhen is thr source. 

lich-gate, -house. So sjielt ; the 
OBI) gives lyrh- only as a variant; 
see Y & 1. 

lickerish, liquorish. Thr first is the 
I right form, & the second, being 
. wrmigly nvrneintrd with liquor, in¬ 
evitably alters d: narrows the mean- 
! iiig. The wind means fond of 
: dainties ewret-loollieil, greedy, luflt- 
j ful, 4- IS eoniireted with flic verb fir* 
& with lecher, not with liquor. See 
Thun k fai.su r.i rsmuxiv. 
i licorice. See liquorice. 

■ H», be prostrate. Sec lay 4e lie. 

I lie, posit mil. Sec LAY 4 LIE. 

' lie, speak falsely. For Intlcxions, 

| sec Vlkha in -ik, -y, -ye, a. 

Ucn, n. 1 The usual pronunciation 
i in lhigUinil is Ir en."—OLD. 

| -Ikr. For cuiupurativc-adverb 
fortfU. Arc -lifc & -RUT a. 

I lieutenant. Pronounce left- or lftft-. 
, & jii nuutiral & nuvnl use IrtCnant; 

, iut- prevails in U.S. For hyphen in 
j I. general, H'c Major gcnluax.. 

! III*. 1. For come into one*s /.* ace 
Hackneykd roRAKr.s. We sense the 

3 edy of Anna Woltkif as she steps 
l-hcartcdltj into Sylvia L'ay ley's 
life. 2. For pi. Ac., see -ve(d). 

• light, n. For dim religious J., see 
IRRELEVANT AI.LVSIOX. /n J. of 
! will not do for in the l. of. us in That 
j if should have hem so, m Light of aU 
! the facts, util always be n nine-days 
wonder to tke student of history ; see 
■ Cast-iron idiom. 

! light, v. Both verba (kindle, 
j descend) make lighted or lit for past 
tense & p.p.; but lighted is com¬ 
moner fur the p.p., especially that of 
the Unit verb used attributivdy i 
Is the fire lighted or lit t, but Holding 
| a lighted candle. 

i lightning, a. So spelt, not -lening. 
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like, adj. For <fc the I.,see fostb 1 . 
like In questionable constructions. 
1. It will be best to dispone lint of 

what is, if it is & misuse at ull. the 

most liagrant A easily recognizable 
misuse of like, A sentence from 
Durwin quoted in the 01*!l> contums 
it in u short A uminslakubic form : 
Unfortunately Joe /unr observed like 
you have done. Every illiterate 
person uses this construction daily ; 
it is the established wav of putting 
the thing among ull who have n«»t 
been taught to uvnid it ; the sub¬ 
stitution of ai for tike in their 
sentences would sound artificial. 
Hut in good writing this particular 
like is very rare, A even thine 
writen with whom sound Knghsh 
is a matter of care A acquirement 
rather than of right instinct, A to 
whom like w as once the nut arid 
word, dcjibcriitcly weed it out. The 
OliD's judgement is ns follow*: 
* Used as conjunction, -** like us ”, 
as. Now generally condemned an 
vulgar or slovenly, though examples 
may be found in many recent writer* 
of standing \ Besides the Darwin 
quoted above, the OEL) gives indo.- 
patable examples from Shnkspcrc, 
•Southey, Newman, Morris, A other 
' writer* of standing The reader 
who has no instinctive objection to 
the construction urn now decide fur 
himself wlicther he shall consent to 
use it in talk, in print, in both, or in 
neither ; he knows that he will lie 
able to defend himself if he is con¬ 
demned for it, but also that, until 
he lias done so, be will he condemned. 
It remains to give, a few newspaper 
examples so that there may ue no 
mistake about what the * vulgar or 
slovenly * use in its simplest form 
is Or can these tickets be kept (like 
the sugar cards were) by the re- 
toiler T/The retail cnee can never 
reach a prohibitive figure like petrol 
has done./lfcjub's words son* into 
Linganfs heart like Irad sinks into 
water./They studied the rules of a 
game like a lawyer would study an 
xmperfectly-drawn-up wUL/Our'great 
patron saint • St George ' was a Greek, 


like a good many of the saints are./ 
The idea that you ran learn the 
technique of an art like you run learn 
the multiplication tubtr or the use of 
locaruiiws. 

2. The real «f this article is in¬ 
tended for those who decide agninst 
the conjunctional use that has been 
already diM'uwnl, A nrc prepared 
to avoid also wane niisuw* <»f a leas 
easily rt-cngmrjibk* kind. AD the 
examples in l wen* «l the undis¬ 
guised conjunctional use. Sc con¬ 
tained h subordinate dullw* with its 
verb: nn»l of those now to conic 
have no subordiniitr verb, A iu all of 
Uicni like may he regarded mi an 
udjrrlive or iulverb having the 
uddif inmil power (cf. mirth) of 
dirrrllv govtruing noun* ui if it 
wen* a preposition. 

The first tyjic i* prrlm|» not really 
different from that dUcussnl in I. 
Examples arc Or should he km* 
a pulare some distance nwuy, like the 
Bishop of Wmehcaler 1ms nl Vam • 
ham 7/Hut in mi industrial tied county 
like so great u part of J-aiuashire is, 
the architecture can hardly Jail to .. J 
The club doctor was the friend A 
adviser of tto members, some-tiling 
like the country parson bus to be 
to hts lat/our parishioners in the 
present day. The peculiarity of 
these is that in each there is a pre¬ 
vious noun, palucr. county, some¬ 
thing, with which like may agree as 
an adjective, A ail ellipsis of 4 what' 
or * tbe one that ’ may lie supfiosed. 
Such a defence is neither plausible 
nor sot/sfuctory, A the sentences 
are no belter than others containing 
u verb. 

Of sentence* In which like is not 
followed by a verb, certain forms 
arc unexceptionable, but arc liable 
to extensions that arc not so. The 
unquestioned forms are Jle talks like 
an expert & Von are treating me like 
a foot, in which like ii equivalent to 
a prepositional adverb - similarly 
to ; A Von. like me. are disappointed, 
in which like Is equivalent either to 
an adverb as before, or perhaps 
rather to a prepositional adjective 
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*= resembling in this respect. The 
accond, third, A fourth faulty types 
represent neglect of various limita¬ 
tions observed in the correct forma. 

Second type :—Thr Commute was 
today, like yesterday, composed of 
the following gentlemen./The Turks 
would appreciate the change, as, 
unlike Kowcil, their political litie is 
here beyond dispute,/it nr certain that 
now, unlike the cloning year* of lust 
century . quotation from his juielry is 
singularly rare,/We may tune ltd, 
like lust year, when Paignton ... A 
Jersey /iU enjoyed a sun-h.it h of 
nearly 200 hours. The linutation 
here disregarded is that the word 
governed by tike must !*• u main, 
not an adverb or an adverbial 
phrase. Yesterday A tost year am 
not nouns, hul uu adverb A uii 
adverbial phrase j A A'otor# A the 
eluting years, meaning at Kowcil A 
in the causing yean, li ive also only a 
deceitful nppouranec of being nouns. 

Third tyjK*: ~l*e»p!r get alarmtcd on 
each oecaxiun cm which (like the pn-- 
■ent case) dying children suddenly 
appear./He has computed a new work 
in which, like its author's recent 
books, no failing in sparkle or rigour 
will be traceable./And then came the 
Kiar; like nmny another English 
Vi I luge, it filtered slowly, very slowly, 
through to his. The limitation (sug¬ 
gested with ddliJcjuv) thut has here 
been disregarded is that the pre¬ 
ceding noun to which tdet ih attaehrd 
must uc not one governed by u pre¬ 
position, but subject or object of the 
main verb. The preceding n«>uns 
arc which fi.e. occasion). irAirh (i.r. 
work), A his (i.c. village), governed 
by o*. in, A to ; instead of iiitr. read 
as in the present ease, as in itr 
author's rrcmf books. A as to many 
another. 

Fourth type :—Like his Roman 
predecessor, his private life teas pro- 
fiigate; tike Antony. he was an 
insatiate gambler. (Vthen the raging 
tearing propaganda tr as started, it 
was thought that, like Mr Rntfnur. bis 
convictions on the fiscal question were 
unsettled. The limitation is that the 


■ word governed by like must be in 
I pari materia with the one to which 
it is compared. The predecessor A 
Mr Itatfour arc not so related to 
life A conmctions : but Antony is to 
he. A that sentence alone wiU pass 
muster. This mistake, however, of 
rumpunng uuhkr things is not, like 
the others, peculiar to like, hut is 
a skivenly puraimony of words that 
] may occur in muny other construe- 
: tiora. 

-like. * In formations intended as 
nonce-words, or not generally cur- 
re/il, tlie hyphen is ordinarily used’ 
--OKI). To which it tuny be added 
that nouns m -f require the hyphen ; 
the OKI) prints, e.g., rowi-hVc, ed- 
1 hkc. flail-like, juil-likc. owl-like, 

I pearl-like, rebcl-hke, scnlrnd-Ukc, 

I veil-like. 

1 like, v. 1. L. makes likable ; see 

I Him: k. 

; 2. / would I. Even on those who 

' use should & would idiomatically 
j under ull ordinary temptations the 

• verl» l. mtim to rxerrac a corrupting 

• inllueiur; a couple of examples 
follow j»ro fomu i, hut anyone can 

i llnd as muny as he pleases With very 
Id tie search t—MV would l. to ask 

• one or two r/ursttunx on our own 
account.-There is one paragraph in it 
that l would l. to refer to. There ia 
indeed no mystery about why 
T*oplo go wrong ; it i» because. if 
the tiling had to Is* said without the 
u«' of the verb like, icould A not 
should is the form to use : MV would 
ask, that l would refer to ; but that 

i hai nothing to do with what is right 
I when the verb like is used. Putting 
I aside one idiom that with this 
particular verb i* negligible (When 
the post fume t looutd tike to be 
atbnoed to cam/ it in. — I used to 
like). / irfmJd /. is no letter titan aQy 
of the wills A would* that arc well 
rrrogniied a9 Scotch, Irish. Ameri¬ 
can, A other kinds of English, but 
not English English. If the shall A 
will idiom ts worth preserving 8t 
. all. / would L is wrong, A J should L 
right. 
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IlKely, adv. Yet it vat not may to 
divine the thought behind that i ntrfit¬ 
ness of gnzr ; likely it itoi far from 
the actual scene apparently holding 
ill attention. In educated sprceli a 
writing thr adverb is liner used 
without vert/, mast, or wore, r\cv\H 
by way i»T poetic archaism or, as 
presumably in Hit- fxln*rt. of 
stylistic XtiYKl.TY-lirNTfxc*. Amrri- 
can usage, however, mav be differ* 
ci>t The. climate in .Imrnen it so 
snrrr in winter that stacks trill i. thr 
out./It will l. be filament largely by 
cafatal mixed in the l'mint States. 
For likehly, set* -ui.y* l«»r likelier 
iulv. r -icn & -l;.sT .1. 

likewise. Thr use as a nuijunetHirt 
(Its tendency to wnhtde d- ih uniform- 
ttff of tone colour, I. its rest tided 
powers of es'ctHtwn) ft. like the 
similar use of ai.so. an Iijjti.iiu v ; 
the OLD quotes no example. 

)UUd. Vronounrc Ifchv'n. 

•LILY. Avoidance of thr udvrrlrt 
in -UUj, i.c. adverbs nuieJc* regularly 
from udjcrtivia in -ly. it merely n 
matter of fuslc, but m wry,’ A 
increasingly, general. Neither the 
dilliculty of saying the worth nor tlie 
sound of them when said is a serious 
objection so long as the three syl¬ 
lables arc not (Kissed ; holily A 
Blatrlily & lavetily ure not hard In sav 
or hnrxh In hear j but with heaven- 
lily & ruffianhly hesitation is natural; 
A the result has liccn tliat adverbs 
in - lily , however short, are now with 
a few special exceptions seldom 
heard & scldomcr seen. Methods of 
avoidance urc various 

1. It is always possible to sav in 
a masterly manner, at a timely 
moment. & the like, instead of 
masterlily, timeUly ; or again to br 
content with decorously Ac. instead 
of nutnnerlUy : the method of peri¬ 
phrasis or synonym. 

2. A large number of adjectival in 
•ly are established us adverbs also. 
So early, (most or ocry> likely. & the 
adjectives of periodical recurrence 
like daily k hourly. A single quota¬ 
tion will show the consequences of 


| making one's own adverbs of Ibis 
kind : EjctcnuJ evnlmce. kmeever, is 
rare ; dr i tx rarity gives value to such 
; work ns Mr — - here innslcily dors. 
S. Ite fore ad] re I i ws A adverta the 
-ly Oil fret ive often stmuls instead of 
the -lily ml verb, making » kind of 

informal compound. Though we 
| should sav hornUy pate tt not 
! horrible fade. we allow ourselves 
I ghwlly pale ratlcr than in' ghost- 
lily; wi h armly bright, bradly cold, 

« «*«(. Ac. all without the 
M-n I bat would mark regular 
, C’Olri|K»uniK. 

4. in M'liirmt-M ulu-rr it is just 

possible, though iHit natural, for u 
prrdie.iln f mljitlnr to hi a ml m- 
1 stead cl an adverb. Hint wav is 
sometimes lakcii with an adjective 
in -ly though it would riot hi* taken 
• with another: i/ bap/irurd hairly 
enough ,I hough not opjmrtuueenough; 
she ntubkd y amity, though not she 
nodded significant. 

, 5. J’erliNiis nay adjective formed 
| by appending -ly cither In nil ikIjpc- 
live (kind, kindly \ dead, deadly) or 
ton noun of the kind that is eHilly 
IMtl in appcmlion like an adj eel nail 
' epithet (nmardly, ef. the canard 
king i soldierly, ef. a soldier colonist) 
is sometimes, though always con¬ 
sciously A noticeably, all-wed f<> 
. jaws a* an adverb : it nos ruffianly 
done : a kindly thought, if* kindly 
uttered. 

On the other hand, avoidance is 
! not always called fur ; some -Illy 
i words arc current, though not many, 
j Those thnl naturally present them- 
■ selves (V laughed jollify ; nllify 
j complacent ; lire hotily ; dodged it 
j wililyi seen to be nil from adjectives 
; in winch -ly is not flu* usual adjee* 

. tivul ending, but the 1 1 * part Df the 
word-stem ; & though we urc most 
. of us not conscious of that fart 
• nowadays, it may have hud ita 
effret in separating these from the 
■ others, 
i 

j limb. When wc first come across 
an eclipse in the newspapers A read 
! of the suns lover limb, we suspect 
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the writer of making jokes or waxing 
poetical, so odd is the association 
of limbs with that globular form. 

It is a relief to learn that limb docs ! 
mean edge without a metaphor ; 
the I. in Astronomy Ac, is from 
Latin limbus hem, A the f. of 
ordinary speech is a separate A 
native word. See Tavts A value i 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Umber, v., makes - era] Ae.; see , 
•a-, -an-. 

Umbo. PL -o* ; sec -o(t.)s 3. 

Ume makes Umy ; are -i:v A -v. 
Umll, n. For some synonyms in ! 
sense tether Ac., see ntui. 
limit, v., makes -itrd Ac.: see -T-, 

-TT-. 

limited. L. company is an rlli|>liral j 
phrase for I.liability niMjxiuy, A 
implies not I hat the number of I 
members is 1., but tliut their liability i 
far its debts is so. 

limn. In I. ft limnrd n is silent, in j 
limner sounded, A in limning either ; 

Cf. DAMNING. 

limpid often bus {-cr) -rsl; sec 
-ER A -EST, 2, 4. 

linage, number of lines. Spell thus: 
the other s|>eUiiig, lineage, though 
often seen in the newspapers, is, 
owing to the existence of Uncage 
descent, still less desirable than 
other spellings with intrusive Mini. 
e. An example uf the wrong form 
is: ... a/ the rale of I5s. per i nek 
(set in display type) or Od. per line 
(sel in the lineage style). 

une, n. For some synonyms in 
sense department Ac., see rIr.lli. 

Une, v.. makes -naftfe ; see Mini: t. 
Un(e)age. Sec UNAOK. 
lingerie. See Fbekch words, 
lingo. PI. -os; see -o(i:)9 0 . For 
some synonyms, sec jaruon. 
links, golf-course. Sometimes used , 
as a lingular (there is a good links j 
here) ; cf. an ironworks. 

Unnsesn, -oesw. The Brst is usual, 

1 though the Liuoean Society adopts 
the other form ’ (OED). See A. ea. 
Against -neon is the invariable 
spelling of Lsmsorus. 


lintel makes -lied ; see -LL-, -L-. 
liny, not -ney; bcc -ey A -Y. 
Uonlze makes -sable ; see Mutb e. 
liquate makes -alable ; sec -able 1 . 
liquefy. For mtlcxioiis see Vebbs 

IN -II.. -Y, -YK. li. 

liqueur. Pronounce IlkQr'; ci. 
AMATEUK. 

liquid. See rLl'lli for fluid, gas, A 
1. For the phonetic sense, see 
Technical terms. 
liquidize, liquidate, make -doable, 
-liable ; see Ml'TE e, -able I. 
liquorice, llco-, The lirst is treated 
by ttie OLID us the established form, 
liquorish. See lickehisU. 
lira, Italian franr, has pi. lire {pro- 
nounre hir'd) or anglicised liras. To 
use hru ns pi. (.1 meal in a second- 
elass restaurant costs from eight to 
ten lira) is ub.urd, 

llMom(e), The OKI) form is -am. 
list, pli-use. The third sing. pres, is 
list or lisleth, the post tense fill or 
listed. The verb being in any form 
arehair. it is uf no great importance 
whether the more obviously archaic 
impersonal const ruction (as him list 
Ac.) or the now commoner personal 
one (as he list Ae.) is used. 

llsten(er). Pronounce 11’safer). Sec 
Phiim nciation, Silent t. 
litany, liturgy. The two words 
have come an close to each other in 
use that it is a surprise when one 
lirst llnili that the initial syllables 
arc not the same in origin, nor even 
connected. For those who know the 
Greek words, a litany is n series of 
prayers, a hturgv is a canon of 
public service ; the hitter in practice 
includes prayer, but does not say so. 

literally. \Ye have come to such 
a pass with this emphasizer that 
where the truth would require us to 
insert with a strong expression * not 
literally, of course, but in a manner 
of speaking we do not hesitate to 
insert the very word that we ought 
to be at pains to repudiate; cf. 
vesiTABLK ; such false coin makes 
honest truffle in words impoasible. 
If the Homs Rule Bill is passed, the 
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J 00,000 Unionists of the South ck 
West of Ireland tritf be literally 
thrown to the volm/fle strong 
tcle-de-pont fortifications were runited 
by our troops, d* a battalion crossed 
the bridge literally on the enemy's 
shoulders. lu both, practically or 
virtually, opp<*.itcH of literally, would 
have vlood. {At election tnuc) My 
telephone wires have been kept I. red- 
hot.//!. It. Stallard m the hulf-milc 

I. 1 flew ' round the track.\Aiwrin nt» 

ore 1 . fed up with these foreign con¬ 
spirators. {lie (a climber] cmne through 
safely, bul he had 1. to ding on with 
his eyebrow 5 . 

LITERARY CRITICS* WORDS. The 
liLcrary cnticn Jure meant arc not 
the writers of hooka or treat w* or 
essays of which the substance is 
criticism : renders of that form of 
literature arc a class opurt, between 
which & its writers if u special Jingo 
exists, the rest of us urc not con¬ 
cerned to take exception to ll. 
Anything suid in thin lx**k about 
literary critics is aimed only at the 
newspaper reviewers of lxx>ks A 
other works of nrt. Those reviewers, 
as anyone knows who examines them 
cnticullv in their torn, give us work 
that ranges from the very highest 
literary skill (if the power of original 
creation is set aside us here irrele¬ 
vant) to the merest hack-work ; bul 1 
the point ia that whether they | 
are highly accomplished writers, or 
tiros employed on the theory that 
anyone is good enough to puss an 
opinion on a book, their audience i 
is not the special class that buys • 
critical works because its tastes ore 1 
literary, but the general public, ; 
which buys its criticism as port of j 
its newspaper, A does not know the 
critics’ lingo. It follows that, the ; 
better the critic, the fewer literary | 
critics* words he uses. The good J 
critic is aware that his public wants j 
to understand, & he haa no need to 
convinoe it that he knows what he 
is talking about by parading words 
that it aocs not understand. With 
the inferior critic the establishment 


of his status 11 the Hist considera¬ 
tion. & be effects it by so using, let 
us say, actuality, in an table, A syjn- 
pathcUr, I hat the reuder shall become 
invarc of a mysterious difference 
1 between the sense nit aching to the 
words in ordinary life it the sense 
now presented to him. lie hua 
taken actuality to mean actual non or 
I reality: the mile perplexes him 
I by giving /t another wn.sr, which 
; it has n right In in French, where 
j artuel means present, but not In 
Knghxh, i.p, up-to-duliiu‘Mi, or re¬ 
semblance not to truth in general 
hut to jircwenI-day conditions ; A he 
doc* this without mentioning flint 
Ik- is gull Kir.) ng. Anri m» with the 
Other words ; the render is to have 
it borne in upon him that a mure 
instructed person than himself is 
talking to rum. One mark of the 
| good literary critic is that hr is both 
I ulifc to explain his inrun 1 tig without 
resort 1 o Ihcse lingo words, A under 
1 no nrct-MHty to use them as udver* 
1 tiKcnK-nts. 

I Specimen* of literary critics* words, 
under some of which (printed m 
capitals) further remarks will lie 
found, arc actuality, banality), 
CACIUCT, charm, (xixctHiON, DIS¬ 
TINCTION-, IMMLXSC, INDVITABJ.E, 
INTIUGLK, MKTK.UUK.8, MOT JV*TE, 
fiVMrATUlRlC. 

Literary words, a I. w„ when 

the description is used in this book, 
is one that cannot be called archaic, 
inasmuch ns it is perfectly compre¬ 
hensible still to all who hear it, but 
that has dropped out of use A had 
its place taken by some other word 
except in writing of u poetical or 
a definitely literary cast. To use 
literary words instead of the current 
substitutes in an unsuitable context 
challenges attention A gives the 
impression that the writer Is a 
foreigner who has learnt the lan¬ 
guage only from books. See also 
wliat is said of Fo tot/a. wood*. 
ChiU for chilly, eve for evening, gain¬ 
say for deny Ac., loathly for loath¬ 
some, visage for face Ac., may be 
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instanced ; but latcrury words are 
reckoned by thousands, 
lithesome is, between Uihe A 
lissom, u SirrMil'i.ums worn*, 
llthontrlptlc. See 1U ic u a uissis. 

IItotes. Sic Ti.ciink.au tkums. 
Pronounce liTotc*. 
litre, -ter. S»c -m. * -iju 
litter, brood. See >ai:uiiw. 
litterateur. Set* Fiu.mii wok ns. 
little. Set 1 s.mm.i.. CiHiiiKirt'icm 
fr.v.s(fr) (for lilmlaliolis nl shim- see 
i.i:ss li), hast, or more usually 
smaller, -ext. 

littoral, Iiu# it technical ecnsr in 
which it ih ddUbtliNs »»T \.du**: 
marine life liemg distributed intu 
ubysiul. &. Litoral, the L 

(hi*. y.ouc or region) is the Kliallow 
water* near the shun*. Hut lhut is 
not the seme in which most of us 
know it; it meets os ns a iminr f«i 
the land rcgiim bordering A including 
tJic shore ; in Hint seme it may be 
important in treat ice A the like to 
have i» word (hat iIiks not nieiui 
strictly the mere line of const or 
shore : but in ordinary contexts it 
should never hc preferred to coast, A 
it* present popularity is doc to 
pretentiousness. Why not ro**ef in 
The town* ahaifi the Mi tfiterraneah 
littoral, The liuxvian settle tnnds oh 
the Eastern Caspian liltoralt See 
Fouwai. >vom»s. 

liturgy. Sec litany. 

livable. So spell; see Mrrr r. 

-lived. In kmg-l, Sec. the right pro- 
nuneintion is llvd, the words liemg 
from lift (of. 4ram( from leaf Ac.) 
Sc not from live ; but Hvd is often 
heard. 

liven. Sec »en vK&ns. 

U*nHu lice lama. 

-LL-, -L». Final 1 19 treated differ- 
enfly In British, but not Amcnmn, 
usage from most rtnnl consonants, 
the rale being to double it, if single. 
In Inflexions & in some derivatives 
irrespective of the position of the 
accent. 

1. When verbs In -I (except those in 
which a compound vowel sound as 


hi, fd, re, r>i, ot r, ur, precede* the -!) 
make in Heeled or den veil words in 
-able, -ed, -rn, - er, or -mg. ‘lb lb 
wnllm— run t Tollable. Cu ratted, be- 
fallen , / rttvtUc r, ei/ualt utg ; hut Jo Uni, 
boil nig. rurial. Ac., A Ik- fore -mail l 
is not doubled ; m*C also PAUaL- 
m l.i:i», wool.. 

2. Wlii'ii nmua or adjectives in -1 
(with except ions ns in 1 ) make 
..djeetives by addition of -at, -er, or 
•»/. llir / ik doubled : Jlannrllrtl, 
jntrller , prirrelty ; but see tsi'AUAl.- 
i.l'.IJ.ti. Before -ish A -ism A -is!, 
I intuit doubled : drt'ihsh. librralism, 
unlurutisf. Irregular MipciIativeM 

1 Min, most using one /. hut words Jil 
•far always tv.»: brulalest, loyalext, 
j r/rilltysl. jaiffullr\t. 

3. The simple form of a good tnunv 

• veil* ViH-dlalcs hctx'cen •/ St -II, li 
. no rule is p^ililv that will secure 
j I Ik* lx*xt form lor nil word* A not 

cun Ihr! with xl rung usage lor xonie; 
| hut xt is perhaps safe to xny that 
where xucli vunilulnm exist* -If is 
; Ik*I tiv if a prcivdes (upjMi/f. befall, 

: enthrall, i oxtail), A -I if another 

• vowel, especially 1 instil, 

. enrol, annul) ; verbs in -//, however, 

: take single / before -merit(enrolment, 

\ mthrutment, instalment). 

\ 4. Derivatives A compounds of 

words in -It pomclimr* drop one /; 
; so almighty, almost, already, alto¬ 
gether, a hr ay*, but trot alright ; 
chilblain ; fulfil ; skilful: thraldom ; 
naiful. This is perhaps helped hy 
some apparent but mil roul examples 
such as belfry, bulrush, bulwark, A 
wr/nut, which are not from bell, bull, 
A wall. Uul(l)ness A /sl(f)»r« are 
debatable ; the older A much com- 
inoner spelling, but (according to 
the OLD) the one less * in accord¬ 
ance with general analogies ’ has 
only one /. 

Lloyd’s, underwriters. So written, 
not -ds or ds'. 

load, lode. In the compounds with 
stone A star it is usual to spell load¬ 
stone, but lodestar. The first clement 
■ is the name, A is the ordinary toad, 
1 of which the original sense was way. 
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connected with the verb lead ; the 
spelling distinction is accidental, A 
Loth lode*tout A loadstar urv some¬ 
times used, 

loafed, -ved. Sec -v*(i>). 
loan. The verb has Uen expelled 
from idiomatic soot Inin Kiiciish by 
lend, but was loruiuly current, 6z 
survives in U.S. A locally iu L'.K. 

lo(ajth. I t<ith is recommended. 
The OLD given preccdi'iuv to hnih, 
A it i a true that that spelling avoids 
obscuring the connexion with the 
Verb fcnid/r; but in its IDth-o. 
<iuutaliuns the pm purl ron it 7 :1 for 
toth, u fair proof of csMbliHhinent. 
The verb is always lualht. A Umthty 

A loQlhiom* have always I he a. 

lobby, v. l or iullcxums see Vlrbs 
in •in, -v, -vr., fl. 
lobular. See -vi.ah. 
local(e). ]. The ' erroneous form' 
(OLD) locale is recommended ; see 
MuitAi.L*. A A i.’on imno:. 2. Pro¬ 
nounce tin* noun lokah'l, whichever 
way It in spelt. :t. The word's right 
to exist iii'|HiMh on the question 
whether the t wi.indismiisabk words 
loculilft A scene give all the shades »*f 
meaning required, or whether some¬ 
thing intermediate is usrlul. The 
defence or l. would be mi these line*; 
A locality is n place. with feature* of 
tn>mc sort, existing independently of 
anything that JiMy h«p|*u there. 
If something happens in u locality, 
the locahtv becomes that some¬ 
thing's locale, or place of hup)K:imig. 
If llic something that happen? »» 
seen or imag'ned or ilcscuix’d in 
connexion with its locale, the locale 
becomes ils acetic or visible environ¬ 
ment, 

localize, locate, make -zable, -alabic; 
set Mite i:, anir. 1. 
locative. Sec Tjxuxical rnoas, 
loch. See LOUGH, 
locomole. See Hack-foiimation. 
loculus. W. - 1 » (di). 
locum tenens, -ncy. Pronounce 
Jo'kum te'-. The -nry word is 
usually -ency, not -ancy. 
locus. PJ. -ci (-sl)- 


locution :s a potentially convenient 
word as equivalent to word m 
phrnw ; mil more than potentially, 
I because it so far n macks of pedant re 
; that most {tenpie prefer to say tcord 
or fihniMr on tin- rare <■ evasion* when 
fjprrx.non is pot precise enough for 

the piir|HiM\ A /. gets U-ft 1<» the 

pedants. His style is eionpoTatnely 
free from brculuih* calculated to baffle 
I the Kneiixh r,eider; dm* anyone 
! really like Ihut better than fjfrtrs- 
xtons ? 

! lode. Sre miau. 

I lodge makes lo't&ruhlr ; sec Mrn*. L*. 
; lodgement. Detention of the -r- 
I is recommend* d ; set jium.i.mk.nt. 

I logon. Pronounce IG'R«n(-bcrry), 
but lO'canf'Slom). 
logaoedlc. Pronounce logac'dfk. 
loggia. Pronoun a* JVjti; pi. loftfic, 
I pronounce lA'ift, 

logic. For the I. of facts or tvents, 

5<*0 I1.VCKM Vl.l> NII.ASIA. 

logion. ProJi. fo gfoii; jd.-iu. 
loiter I no* -ered Ac.; see -K-, -un-. 

1 lollop hiH •oping Ac.; sec -l*H-. 
1 Lombardiyj. Tin Olil) gives pre- 
i onkiKT to lum- over the probably 
: more umiuI lum-. 

• lonelily. Sit- -i.ilv. 

long butt (billiard*) should not be 
liyplieiu'cl; see ZlvJ'ufv* on the 
relation of stress to hyphen, 
long-lived. See -livu». 
longue halclne. Sec Fnr.Ncu 
noons. 

Long variants. 'The beMrr the 

writer, tin shorter Jim words ’ would 

• be a statement need mg many cx- 
j crptums for individual pcmoni A 
■ particular subjects ; hut for all (hut 
; it would, A cs|»TiaJIy about Liighuh 

wnlcrx, be broadly true. Those 
) who run to Jong words ure mainly 
I the unskilful A tasteless ; they 
I confuse pomposity with dignity, 
[ llaccidity with ease. A bulk with 
j force ; see Lc»vi; of the long word. 
: A iqjccjal form of lung word is now 

• to he illustrated ; when a word for 
the notion wunted exists, some 
people fl) forget or do not know that 

i word, A make up another from the 
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■ame stem with on extra suffix or 
two ; nr ( 2 ) ure not satisfied with 
u mere current word, & resolve to 
decorate it, olio with on extru stlllix ; 
or (») have heard used u lunger form 
that resemble* it, A ore not aware 
that this other form is iijiprupriulcd 
to another sense. Coses of I A 2 
are ul'len indistinguishable ; the 
motive differs, but the result is Ihe 
same ; A they will here lie mixed 
together, those of II being kept 
apart. 

1 A ‘2. Needless lengthenings of 
established words flue lo oversight 
or caprice : udminiatrnlr (adminis¬ 
ter) ; oMcrtutivc (assertive); cuil- 
tumacity (contumacy) ; cult\vola¬ 
tile (cultivable); flumpen (ilnmp, 
v.) ; duhiely (ilouhl); epistulutory 
(epistolary); expert mm inline (ex- 

f icriincnt, v.); extemiKiruncously 
PX tempore); lilt rule (filler, v.): 
iluvintile f lluviul); perfeelinn, v. 
(perfect, v.); preventative (preven¬ 
tive) | quieten (quiet, V.) ; wastage 
(waate). 

Examples of 1 A 2 
The capability n( the Germans to 
administrate districts trilA u mixed 
population./Stilt speaking m a very 
loudlUtcrtati vernier, Ar dcelnrrd that 
. , ,/Mdtte St Pirrre's ajjrctrd inter¬ 
ference provoked ouatumaeity./ If you 
add to Ihe cuKi ratable lands of the 
immediate /Mine valley those of . . ./ 
His extreme ffnsilii runs to ull thr 
suggestions tv Inch dampen enthusi¬ 
asm . , ./Lord Lansdownc has done 
the Liberal Party a good tum by 
putting Tariff Heform to thr front ,- 
ohoni Ihie there can be no dubiety./ 
Com per'* Letters ,. . the best example 
of the C|ilstolatory art our language 
possesses./A few old masters that have 
been exjierimcntaliscd on. /At, Del• 
Cass/, speaking extemporaneously 
but with nates, said . . ./A Chris- 
tianily nitrated of all its sectioned 
dogmas./The mud ... is evidently 
fluvlatile ft not dilusrian./The inner, 
religiously moral perfeetionlng of 
inaaiduols./Jamaica ginger, which 
it • o try good preventative of sea¬ 


sickness./ Whether that can be attri¬ 
buted to genuine American support 
or to a quietening down of the specu¬ 
lative position is a matter of some 
doubt..Jf we add to this number 
another 10,000 for normal wastage, 
me shall probably be fairly near the 
mark. 

11. Wrong use of longer forms due 
lo confusion : advancement (ad¬ 
vance) ; alternative (alternate) ; 
eorreetitude (correctness) ; crcdlt- 
ulilr(credible) ; dellnitive (definite) ; 
distinctive (distinct); estimation 
(estimate); excepting (except); in¬ 
trusive (intense); partially (partly); 

I rudciUiul (prudrnt) ; revereutial 
reverent); transcendental (trails- 
ecnilcnl). The differences of mean¬ 
ing between tin longer A shorter 
words ure not here discussed, but 
will he found, unless loo fumdiar to 
need mention, under the words in 
their dictionary place. 

Examples of 3 

It was only by advancement of 
money to the tenant farmers that the 
calamity could be ended./When Ihe 
army is not fully organized, when it 
is in process of ollcrnativc disintegra¬ 
tion it rutty, thr problems are insotu- 
ble./llaron —— believes himself to be 
the oldest living Alsatian ; A' there is 
small reason lo doubt the eorreetitude 
of his belief. It is creditably stated 
that the length of line dug it- wired in 
the time is near a record./Put warning 
ft- suggestion are more in evidence 
than dclinilivc guidance./Trade re¬ 
lations of an ordinary kind art quite 
distinctive from those having annexa¬ 
tion as their aim. Since \ovcmber 11 
the Allies hare been able to form a pre¬ 
cise estimation of Germany's real in- 
Imtions./The sojourn of belligerent 
ships in Frrnch uniters has never been 
limited excepting by certain clearly 
defined rules./The covered flowers 
being less intensively coloured than 
the others./The two feet, broaching out 
into ten toes, are purtially of iron A* 
partially of clay./It ts often a very 
easy thing to act prudcntialfy, but 
alas! loo often only after me have 
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toiled to our prudence through a forest 
of delusions./Their behaviour in 
church icos anything but reverential.' 
The mutter is of tnuwcetidental im¬ 
portance, especially tn the present 
disastrous state of the world. 

It only remains lu any that nothing 
in this article must be taken to 
countenance the shortening o) such 
words a* pactficid yuunitlalnx. 

Exumpjes of pacifist are needless ; 
buL it is worth while to record 
quantitive Si author it nr ; A. mi 
!VTi:a»'M»i(TA)TIVlh Jt IS as if the 
quantitive theory »f naval strategy 

held the field./Her finely finished 
nuLhonlivc jirrfurmuiue was of great 
value. 

longways, -wise. Sec -wavs. 
looby. So spelt; see -i.y. -ir, -v. 
loom, v. For l. largely) *cc 
lauc;i:(lv). 

loony, lunatic. So k|hIi ; see 

-i:v. -iK. -y. 

loose, loosen, vv. For the distinc¬ 
tion. see -us vi:nn.s. 
loquitur Pronounce 16’halier. L. 
is lingular - sjicuk* ; cf. exit for 
danger to ium-(ulini*ls. 
lord. Younger sons of Duke* & 
Marquises arc spoken of liy the title 
of Lord followed by Uirutiui Ic 
family name, os Lord Arthur Smith. 
Omission of the Christian name is 
wrong; the permissible shortening 
is not Lord Smith, hut Lord Arthur. 
For l. as an undress substitute for 
maryuir , earl, viscount, sec Titles. 
Lord Bacon is a mixture; the 
possibje correct styles are liacon , 
Francis Aaron, .Sir Francis ftaron. 
Lord Verulam, Lord or Ftieounf St 
Albans, of which the find is usually 
the best. 

Lord Justlca. PJ. Lords Justices. 
lordllly. See -lily. 
loidolatry. See -lathy. 
lorgnette. See French words. 
lose. L. no time in is a notoriously 
ambiguous phrase : So time should 
be lost tn expbring the question. L. 
makes losable ; see Mcte e. 
lot. A lot of people say to. Lots of 
paper it wanted, Ac. ■ see Nuhbxb. 


loth. See loath. 

Lothario. PI. -os. *«• 0 . 

lolto. H. -os ; see -o(r.)» 3 . 
lotUS. VI. -uses, 

louden, see -i.s* v 1:11ns. 
lough. The Irish l. A I he .Scotch 
loch an- pronounced alike, i.c. either 
anglicised UK Ink. or with the 
breathe*! guttural instead or the -ic. 
For! ef. miiu.M. 

Louis, I-. See Kmi:n(H words. 
lour, lower. The iimum mg is frown. 
Sjwli hur A pi on, aider |nwr. The 
Wnnl is mil conm-ricil w ilh lor A the 
other verb haver (IfiVrj. A it is a 
pity that it hltould 1 h- eonfuvrd with 
tliat verb by the second smiling 
(the oldest form* are hur A turf) A 
M> have its iiManing nurinwed &. its 
pronunciation altered. The ron- 
fuMon is due fljirlly to the word** 
being often applied to elands, 
louse, lousy. Pronounce lows, 
low'd. 

love. I. /.. makes It sable ; see 
Mutk c. 2. For I he scents he loved 
%o well Ac., sec 21SC-KNKYCO rifJtAb'M, 
S: .Stock bathos. 
lovellly. See -i.ilv. 

LOVE OF THE LONG WORtt It 
need hardly be Raul that shortness is 
a merit in words ; there urc often 
reasons why shortix** is not passi¬ 
ble ; much leas often there are 
occasions when length, not short¬ 
ness. is desirable ; but it is a grnerul 
truth tliut the short words are not 
only handier to use, but more 
powerful in effect; extra syllables 
reduce, not incmw, rigour. This is 
particularly mo hi English, where the 
native words are short, A* the long 
words arc foreign. 1 oj»rn Parodist 
Lost L The idylls of the King. Si at 
each first opening there face me :— 
‘ A'now ye not, then' raid Satan, 
fill'd with scorn ; ‘ A nou> ye not me f 
ye knew me once no mule For you, 
there silting where ye durst not soar.’/ 
And in those days she made 0 little 
song And eolVd her song ' The Song 
of Love d; Death', And rang it; 
tweedy could she make A ting. 
Fifty-fix words, of which fifty-two 
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are monosyllables. Slightly selected 
passages, indeed, but Much us occur 
<m nearly every page ; A Ihcae are 
not exercises in mu-syllabic words 
for teaching children to read ; they 
are the nntunJ us will iu, the best 
ways of saying wlmt wo* to l>c nut. 
Nor is it m verse only that good 
IJnglish runs to monosyllables : 
I open a new religious book, & lind 
nt once tins passage about the 
Kingdom of lirjivrni/« r^wl 
ua*. not to till thunkind about it. tut 
to show it to them ; «i He said thnl 
those who saw it would be convinced, 
not by Him, but by it. ' Ta this rnd 
nun 1 torn, it • /or this route came I 
intn the World, that I should bear 

wittiest unto the truth, Firry one 
that is of the truth hiuretk mg voice.' 
There Jar mice he h/mhe in general if* 
abstract terms. Those who are of the 
truth, those who sett, truth fur its irvn 
tiahe. will listen to Him d- tame that 
what he says is true. Twrho w<mN 
that urc not mnimsyI(.ibh-N m 101 

words ; uml llinr is no taint what- 
ever of affected simplicity in it. 
Coral Knglisli dues consist in the 
Iimill of shall words. Tlicrv are 
many good reason-, however, agmiiwl 
any ut tempt lo nvotd, I arouse j| is 
u polysvlluhlc, the wor«l that will 

S ix c our meaning best ; what is here 
eprccutcd is the teiidrliey among 
the ignorant to choose, tirntiHC it is 
it polys)liable■, the word Hint gives 
their meaning no liettcr or even 
wane. In the article Lorn* vari¬ 
ants, examples are given uf long 
farms chosen in place of short or o nos 
of the same word or stem. Atten¬ 
tion is here confined lo certain Words 
frequently used where unrelated 
shorter ones would be better : they 
are doubtIrss chosen primarily not 
for their length, but because they 
arc in vogue ; hut their vogue is in 
turn due to the ponqKius effect con¬ 
ferred by length. They sir ; tueu- 
tolity, meticulous, percentage, pro¬ 
portion, proposition, protagonist ; 
(here are monv similar words, under 
which bare references to this urtiefe 
may be made ; but these will serve 


as types. A quotation or two will be 
given under each, & a fitter word 
offered. Mentality :*—A twenty-foot 
putt bn Herteshoff at the twenli/-fourth 
hole itid not http Hilton’s golfing 
mnihility (nerve). /As regards the 
present treatment of prisoners, al¬ 
though there has doubtless been an 
improvement m some of the German 
ertmju, the general mentality torca rds 
p'lMihcn is ingrained (mood)./.Yo 
unr has so wide a knowledge of 
/Ifghnn politics dr of the mentality of 
the Hat him (mind). 

Met icolons •.— These meticulous cal¬ 
culations of mien which have not yet 
been grim rather disgust us (exact)./ 
(hung to a mrtieohits regard for Vie 
spirit of the party trace, their views 
have not Urn udapudcltf voiced by 
their hinkis (strict), d/os/ of the 
llnti*k «l* American projmnls hare 
been too vogue «t- sentimental on the 
one hand d* tun elaborate dr meticulous 
no the other (detailed). 

IVics td.igr tlur tax raenne is 
not fully one hundred d* sixty 
milt ions sterling, it the Single Land 
Tux s could not yield mure than a 
I percentage of this (purl; set* also 
| riJuiJsrAGi). 

• 1 , ro|K»r»inn :—TAr greater propor- 

I /ion of these old hands have by this 
I time ulrcndy dropped out (purl; see 
also ruuroniiov). 

I’lojiosiiion F. Ouimet, who play- 
■ ed so brilliantly yesterday, tea* the 
pru/tositiun the holder had to fucc 
(opponent). T/ir agriculturist ask* 
that * cam-growing shall become a 
paying proposition ' (pi\i)./7'hc future 
of the taximrtrr-cnb proposition in 
the Mrtrnjiohs presents a very inter- 
. nilng problem (trade). 

Protagonist The two great iPVsf- 
cm Powers w ho have acted ns pro¬ 
tagonists among the Allies in this tear 
. (Jeadcrs) v 7;uf most of the protagonists 
, of this demand have since shifted their 
ground (champions). 

A few lines of the long-word style 
we know so well are added. : Vigor¬ 
ous condemnation is passed on the 
foreign policy of the Prime Minister, 
’ whose temperamental inaptitude for 
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diplomacy <£ preoccupation i vith 
domestic issues have rendered hie 
jtarticipotion in external negotiations 
graicly detrimental to the public 
welfare \ Vigorous indeed ; a charg¬ 
ing hippopotamus hardly iLurc* so. 

lovey. Ho spell ; hoc -i.v, -in, -y. 

lower, adj. 1. I.. fine, upper ease, 
arc pniitm* linlne* lor small Irllrh, 
capitals. 

2. L. Empire i* a name f*>r the 
Homan Empire from llu* lime of 
(dlls hint lire (A.1X 020 30?), ulien 
lltc m uL of empire was shifted inwi 
Home to (onstunl utopfe, A I’hns- 
I cumly became I hr Mate rchytun. 

A No railed Later, (Inch, /lyzuntinc, 

& Eastern, Empire. 

lower, lour. Sec un n. 

lowilly. Nr -I.I1.Y. 

loyal- For loijalext see -I K A -i »>t -1, ; 
-1.1.-. -I.- 2. 

LU (pronunciation). There is clear¬ 
ly a movement g»»mg on in the pro¬ 
nunciation of this us tii (Iy«ni) or 
loo. It was formerly dc TlfiUfUr In 
pul in the y Niuiml ; u lute, A: even 
u J1 liter, had In he railed lut (i.e. 
Iv'ioi) 4: flat (i.e. flyout), not loot A 
floT»t. or the speaker was damned iii 
pohle circle*. And gnat numbers 
of good jienplc count the victorious 
progress of Ido one of the vulgurilics 
of modern bpccch ; among those 
must bo the OLJ), which goes M» far 
ns to prefer glu or glvno In glob for 
the pronunciation of g,lne. though 
it reverse* this order for blue (blob, 
h‘Q); for most of 12s anything hut 
bloo A gloo is surety now impossible, 
however refined we like to lx? where 
the trials of articulation arc less 
severe. 

On a question of this sort anyone 
who is not entirely illiterate is sure 
to think that the line lie is uccus- 
lomcd to draw between pednntic 
refinement & acceptance of popular 
tendencies is the right line ; & the 
individual view here given is subject 
to thut discount ; a view, however, 
must be given, for what it is worth ; 

& it is that J55 is slowly but surely 


displacing hi. It forces it* way 
especially into accented syllable*, 
us may lx* wtii liy comparing 
iNilicruHx , Tohtmiumi*. lubricate, sa¬ 
lute, A dilute \h. in which 1*5* now 
prevails, with inter I tub , volumr, 
Inbru it if, milutith<in, iV dilute adj.. in 
utilth lu is either the only passible 
.sound (us in ndume, xulnUilwn) or 
the usual one. Ami again lulu 
I coniRMiu tt»n|s more I linn 111(0 less 
| iwd im<s ; compare stdule (usually 

•iT.i) wiih r-i/u/r (usually -hi); il 11 
noticeable |u»w tin- gnat currency 
of (j6Wu/r/y (A* 11 m* emphasis mi 
-wh*-) due lo ils adoption sis a 
niiloquiuJ counter has hastened the 
ih.uige to lob. Tin* ciutcs}iohdmg 
l.»slru-s>iH of Jfi arc the uiuurrahHl 
syllable A tlx* bus used nurd. 
Points of u more sjitehil kind arc*: 
when a consonant pms i|i*s the /, l/*» 
il. almost neuiciKul (blue, fluent. A e.); 
w|n n r follows, it Im tps to preserve 
lu (hire, hind); a following s\ liable 
with a u in it luiluially produces lou 
)»y diNsiniihiliuii e\en m the music- 
edit til s> liable of si not scry common 
word (lu«uhritm», lueubruiiun). 

.Some specimen list* follow, going 
from undisputed IQ to undisputed 
loo. J (nlHJik lu). Volume, mill- 
tary, nllulose. iiilulc. 21 usually 10). 
Lure, lurid, aluminium, interlude, 
lubricity, volute, dilute mlj. 3 
| (usiiuflv Zoo)- Vnluminulls, lute, 
I lupin, lunatic, illumine. lunar, Luci* 
! fer, rulhnioii, drlu*le, dissolute, 
J evolution, lubrn-atr. luminous, Lucy, 
1 absolute, wilutr, ludicrous, dilute 
r vh, l.ue/an, Luke. lucre, lucubration, 
1 lugubrious, lukewarm, Lutheran. 
; F (always loo). Hluc, elije, glue, 
• fluent. Piuveils, exclude, sluice. 

Headers will differ about the as- 
1 signment of these to the various 
: groujis ; but, whether that is rght 
or wrong, a glunce at the words 
; collected may help them to clear 
1 their minds on the point, & even 
: possibly jicmuade some of them that 
the change to loo has gone too far 
. to be now stemmed. The advice 
■ offered it to accept 15b for all word* 
, in Jut 3 at least, & (these being 
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merely specimens) fur others on the 
some level. 

lubricate, lubricity. See lb. 
luoent Pronounce loo-; see lu. 
lucerne. Pronounce IQ- or loo-; 
sec LIT. 

lucid,Lucifer,lucrative,lucre. Pro¬ 
nounce 16b- ; sec lu, 
lucre. Vot filthy l., see IIackkcvud 

rURAbKS. 

Luoratla. Pronounce lu- or lob-; 
see lu. 

lucubrate, luculent. Pronounce 
Ifib- ; nee lu. 

ludicrous, lugubrious, Luke, luke¬ 
warm. Pronounce lob-; Sec i.r. 
lumbago. PI. -or ; sec -ci(i;)x .1. 
luminary, luminous, lunacy, lunar, 
lunatic. Pronounce loo-; arc i.v, 
luncheon. Sec Formal nonus. 
lung(e)lng. See .Mutk k ; omit 
the c. 

lupin, lupine, lupus. Prnmiunce 
ICO- ; sec lv. 

lure, lurid. Pronounce lilr-; seci.r. 
lustre, -l«r. See -in: A -ljr. 
lustrum. PI. -Iro, sometimes 
-/rums ; see •V.U. 

lusus naturae. Pronounec Ibb'sris 
notin-'e, see lu. I’l. iuros n., pro¬ 
nounec -Os. sec -us. 
lute, Lutheran. Pronounce lub-; 
■ce LU. 

luxe. See Fuseli wonns. 
luxuriant, luxurious. Luxurious is 

the adjective thnt belongs in sense 
to luxury A conveys (he xlcns of 
comfort or delight or indulgence ; 
luxuriant has nothing to do with 
these, Implying onlv neh growth, 
vigorous shooting forth, teeming : 
ss luxurious to luxury , so luxuriant 
to exuberance. Luxurious houses, 
habits, tijc, people, climate, idleness, 
times, food, cushions, dreams, aban¬ 
donment, desires ; luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion, crops, hair, imagination, inven¬ 
tion, style. The points at which they 
touch A become liable to confusion 
are, first, that abundance, essential 
to luxuriance or exuberance, also 
subserves luxury, though not essen¬ 
tial to it ; A, secondly, their com- 
moo property in the verb famrsate, 


wliich means both to enjoy luxury 
A to show luxuriance. A luxurious 
fancy is one lliat dwells on luxury ; 
a luxuriunt fuuey one that runs not 
on any subject, ugrecable or other. 

-LV. 1, For the tendency among 
writers A speakers who nre more 
conscientious Ilian literary to sup¬ 
pose that ull adverbs must end in 
A therefore tu use hardly, largely, 
strongly, doubtlessly, Ac., wlierc idiom 
requires hard, large, A strong, see Un- 

ll.lOlJATIC -LY. 

2. Pur participial adverbs like 
determinedly, sec -edly. 

3. It wux said in the article Jingles 

that 11 k- commonest form of ugly 
rciictilion was that of the -ly 
arfxrrbs. It is indeed extraordinary, 
when one remembers the feats of 
avoidance performed by the clcgant- 
vuriatiunist, the duri’I-split-yulir- 
inOiulivist, A the anti-prepositiori- 
at-ender, to (Ind how muny people 
have no ears lo hear this most 
obvious of nil outrages on euphony. 
Not indeed on euphony pure A 
simple, hut on euphony A sense In 
combination ; for os many -ly ad¬ 
verbs us one chooses may be piled 
on each oilier if one condition of 
sense is fulllllcd—that ull these 
adverbs hove the same relation to 
lhc same word or to parallel words. 
H e ore utterly, hopelessly, irretriev¬ 
ably, ruined : It is theoretically cer¬ 
ium, but practically doubtful ; lie 
may probably or possibly be in time. 
These nre all irreproachublc ; in the 
first, each of the three adverbs 
; expresses degree about ruined ; in 
the second, each limits the sense of 
an adjective, the two adjectives 
lieing contrasted ; in the third, the 
two give degrees of likelihood about 
the suoie thing, that is to say, in 
all cases the -ly adverbs are strictly 
] parallel. Euphony has nothing to 
say against repetition of -ly it there 
I is point in it, which there is if the 
, adverbs are parallel; but, when 
I parallelism is not there to comfort 
I her. Euphony at once cries out la 
pain, though too often to deaf ears. 
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Jfuorian industry is at present prac¬ 
tically completely crippled. Prac- - 
tically is not marching alongside of i 
completely, but nding on its bark ; ; 
read almost./lie found himself sharp- j 
]y, St apparently completely, checked. 
Sharply d: completely, by all means ; 
bul not apparently completely ; rtud 
as ti seemed./It is probably generally 
known that fiery iHihviduul plaice 
evolves from the original symmetrical ' 
form. Probably qualifies not (like . 
generally) known, but generally i 
known : read perhaps./The fuiiiv*t ; 
lists, still so sudly A probably irre¬ 
trievably imperfect. when-u* trrr- , 
IrievQbly qualifies imperfect, probably i 
quail lies irretrievably ; read perhaps, 
or U is to be feared./ Maeterlinck pro- s 
hably A uim-Iv shrank front cow- • 
part son with ‘ lltroduix Though 1 
probably A ti t tely both apply din-rlly ; 
to the same word shrank, their i 
relation to it u not the tame, j 
probably telling us how fur the stuU- ! 
meat is reliable, A wisely how far the J 
course was justified ; rend It is 
probable that Maeterlinck wisely \ 
shrank./It was only relatively re¬ 
cently that it had reached its present 
development, 

lyofa. Sec French words. 

Lyceum. PI. -ms ; sec -lm. For 
the meaning in Greek Philosophy 
ice ACAimtv, 

lychgate Ac. See i.icncAir. 

lyrfcfa!}. Lyric is now the estab¬ 
lished adjective for most uses ; wc 
speak of lyric poets, poetry, vrrse, 
drama, muse, elements, A not lyrical. 
Lyrical is in tome sort a parasite 
upOQ lyric, meaning suggestive of 
lyric verse. Lyric classifies definite¬ 
ly, while lyrical describes vaguely. 
With some words either cad be used, 
but with different effect; a lyric 
rhapsody is one actually composed 
in lyric verse ; a lyrical rhapsody is 
talk full of expressions, or revealing 
a mood, fit for lyric poetry. Lyrical 
emotion, praise, sorrow, Ac .; or 
again, a person may grow lyrical. 
See also -xc(al). 

tyrtea. Sec Technical teens. 
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: ) macabre. l k ronounce tnakah'brr. 
macaco. Pronounce -k'kO. PI. 

-01, ICC -o{eis 0, 

j macaroni. PI. oftbrlMh-e. dandy, 
i -me* ; pi, cl ilic fouil-iturr, .rue. 

macerale niahci -ruble ; icc -aautl. 
: Macblaveliliianflsm. The formerly 

I current ihnricnnig Marl,urvel it now 
! . lev. common tluoi MaehuneUi not 
I ■ only oa the j.rrsonul hut even as the 
I generic inline ; n irri/ Markiautl, 

- omo much used, liui become rurc. 
The adjective ii or cor di ugly now 

I ! spelt Mar/nutrition, not -r/ma. For 
, i the -i«m nniin, i-hoice hci between 
. ! Mae/tlalrl/iaaiim A MutliimrUism j 
. ; in Mute ul gn-atrr length, the lint it 
i ; the U'lter ; the elijijung of the wont 
/ | to which .i«l A -urn are to Ik- added 
r i ii nlwuys disagreeable, A yet Marhi- 
. ! avelluam ii elenrjy impomublc; »ee 
. i on udun/ar(y)iil in -ist A. 

' ! machlcolate. Pronounce mach!'* 

* koliit, not lunk*. 

1 1 machination. Pronounce milk-. 

' , mackerel, mackintosh. So ipelt. 

1 [ macula. I'l. -lur. 
j mad, v. For tliii A madden, A Mr 
I madding cretrd. see -r.s vriina. 
r ; Madagascar Inn adj. Malagaiy 
j (inOIngC'ii). 

i madam(e). In the English word, 
I whether us oppellntion (/ trill in- 

- quire, Mudum ; //ear Madam ; ll hal 

* dura Madam think about ilf). aa 
. common noun f fAe City madam if. or 
. ns prefix t-Madam Fortune, Madam 

* I cniKl, there ihould In- no -e. As 
f a prrlix to a foreign lady's name 

instead of Afn, Madamt ii right, 
. with plural Mesdamra. Madam, the 
, appellation, luflers from having no 
; plural. Ladies licrng Ihe aubatitute, 
I for which Mesdamra ii lomctimes 
i jocularly uicd. The shopgirls* odd 

I pronunciation fmO'dom} ii perhaps 
due to a notion that French Madame 
j ii more in keeping with haunts of 
. fashion than English Madam. 
Madeira. So spelt. 
raadeenobeUi. See Fbencs wosoa. 
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madness. For method in m., see 
Iriu.luvavt allusion. 
maelstrom. 1'ronounec niu'btrom. 
maenad. Sec a». 
maestoso, maestro. I'rnnounre 
nirtO'sIro. 

Magdalen fe). T lie sjtilings A pro- 
tuineial km* lire tubulated at the end. 

1. In Uie imme* of the Oxford (-m) 
&• Cambridge (-rm) C-ollrges, pro¬ 
nounce iniiu'dlbi. 

2. In the use its n noun meaning 
reformed harlot Ac.. use tnngdulen. 

3. When used with the inste.nl of 
the name Mam .1/.. the Mngdalmr 
(-in) A the Magdalen (-t*u) arc equally 
eorri i L. 

4. In the full name Mary Mag¬ 
dalene the foiir-N\ liable pfonuin-iu- 
tion (mftgdolo nl) is I lie best, though 
if it were Mary the Magdalene -leu 
would he right, ns it in in the 
tfagdalene, I.c. the famous |M*iN«m 
of Magduln. Magdalene m.«y Ik 
rrgurcli-tl either as un English word- 
of Mutfilala, like i^twfiMHrue, Cyzi- 
cenr. Tyrrhene, Ac.. in vlui li case the 

could not be ..Med. or as the 

art mil <lm*k feminine of Mupluh uux 
become pari of her name, in which 
ease the linal -e e.imml lie talent. 
Mary Magdalen, however, Ik also 
possible. 

Magdalen (mau dlin) Coil.. Osfnrd 
Magdalaic (muu'iilhi) (oil., Cam¬ 
bridge 

A Home for magdulens {n\h gdaUlm) 
The Magdalene (-Cn) or the Map 
daten (-£n) 

Mary Magdalene (mftgdalC'ul) or 
Magdalen. 

maggoty. So spelt : see -tt-. 
maglc(al). adjective*. Sec -ic(al). 
Magic tend* to lose those adjective 
uses that cannot be viewed us mere 
attributive uses of the noun. That 
is, first, it is very seldom used pre- 
dicativcly ; the effect tr as magicul 
(never magic); the ring must be 
magical (not magic, though vhmx* be 
a magic one is better than a magical 
one). And, secondly, the chief non- 
predicative use is in assigning n 
thing to the domain of magic (a 
magic ring, carpet* txxU, crystal; the 


tna^’ic art), or in distinguishing it 
from others & so helping iLs identi¬ 
fication {magic lantern, tu/uare), 
ralbcr than m giving its character- 
isties descriptively (wi/fc magical 
speed ; s chat a magical transforma¬ 
tion) \ tins second differentiation, 
however, in out yet si nelly observed, 
magma, l'l. -mala. 

Magna C(h)arta. Authorily seems 
to Ik* for spelling (halta A pro¬ 
nouncing ksir'ta, whuh is liard on 
the man. Bui outside of 

hiktones JL lorl lire-rooms the spelling 
A. pronnueialion char In will take u 
great deal of hilling \cl. 
magnetize has -zaUe: m*c Mrxis i:. 
magneto in a Ci iu.mi.u> wort* for 
nuignetO’dniric machine ; pi. -os, sec 
-o(i.)s 5. 

magnlflcal is one iff the words that 
oik* idNHlld be pte.wd lo look upon, 
embalmed in old boohs, but should 
not play ll»e rvMjrn-elJonlxt lo. 
magnlflco. 1*1. -ox : sec -<»(k)n (i. 
magnify. For inflexions sec Vienna 
IN -IK, -V. -VI., Cl. 
m»RUJ. l’l. -gi (-jl). 

S ar. 1‘ronouncc miVdyar. 

rsji(h). Kur the form sec 

RAJAH. 

mahlstlck. See nai lstii u. 
Mahomet, Mohammedan, Ac. Be¬ 
fore making unv statement mi these 
words, I ash i d a middle-aged Jud y 
whom the understood bv the Prophet 
of Allah ; she liesilaled, suspecting 
home snare, but being adjured to 

S :i]y said (|UjIc plainly that lie was 
ahomet (ind'omet). A furlliercalled 
his followers Mahometan* (ma-ho'mT- 
tanr.)—thus fulfilling expectations. 
The |tojniIar forms ure Mahometan) 
( mi< 'omf l or ma -bO'mft, ma- hu' m 11 n); 
the prevailing printed forms are 
Mohammed',an). 

The worst of letting the learned 
gentry bully us out of our traditional 
A/o/iurnrfaw A Mahomet (who ever 
heard of Mohammed *t the mountain ?) 
is this : no sooner have \*e tried to 
be good & learnt to say, or at least 
write. Mohammed than they ar* 
fired with zeal lo get us a step or 
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two further on the path of truth, 
which at present seems likely to end 
in Muhammad with a dot under the 
h; btf Didacticism. I'iuiil ok 
Knou'i.i:ii<;e. ‘flic* hternry, us dis¬ 
tinguished from the learned, surely 
do good service when they side with 
tradition Ar the [x-opie against 
wienec k the dons. Muhammad 
should be lefL to the jH’danls. 3/o- 
humified lu historians k the like, 

while ordinary mortals should go oii 

laying, & nr/Ling in newspapers A 
novels & poems Jr suelt general 
reader's mailer, whut their fill hers 
said lx'forc them. 

The fuel n> Hint we owe no thanks 
to those who discover, & cannot 
keep wiener on the discovery, tluit 
Mahomet is further than Mohiunmn/, 
k Mohammed further than Muham¬ 
mad, from wluil his own people 
culled him. The HoinaiM lead u 
hero whom th< v spoke of us Aeneas ; 
we nil I lum thal Inn. hut f»»c the 
Kh ni'li he has heroine Rare; are 
the hreiieh any worse off tkiu weou 
tlial account V Jt is a matter nf 
like iiidiUereuee in itself whetlicr the 
Knglmli for the l'lophct’s name is 
Mahomet or Mithummrd ; in itself, 
yes ; hut whcit-iis the words .Jrsrni 
& Elite have the (liainut Ixlwecli 
them to keep the peaee, Mahomet & 
Mohumnud are for ever at lugger- 
heads : We want one name for the 
one man ; & the one should liave 
been that around which the ancient 
associations cling. It is too late lo 
recover unity ; the learned. A tlicir 
too docile disnpics, have destroyed 
that, Jr pivm us nothing worth 
having in exchange. 

nuhoul. l'rnhmincc -owt. 

rnnleutlc. Pronounce niiutlk or 
(OI£D) maO'tik. The word means 
performing nudwife’s service (to 
thought or ideas): Socrates figured 
himself as a midwife (maia) bringing 
others’ thoughts to birth with his 
questionings ; educative contains the 
■amc notion, hut much overlaid with 
different ones, k the literary critic A 
the pedagogue consequently find m. 


useful enough to pass In spite of its 
touch of pedantry. 

Majesty. Highness. A i*. When you r 
Majesty, her tinier. Jr.. Ims been 
I uvd, A mid arisen for u pronoun or 
! pussevuve udjeelive to represent it, 

• grammar would require i/. its ; hut 
! instead unite*** either the full title is 
. repeated (Vo«r Majesty ran ito as 

ywwr Mitjrsli/ ml/ with your Majesty u 
ships), it r yon, JfuHr, she, her, Jr., is 
uiiprammulM*xlly milishtnted for il 
or its (tier (inirr mnuHmnid hrt chef ’). 

I Slrvehv.n indeed wriles: lour 
I I light** %s interprets my mruning with 
1 his usual xut.lt cl y ; 1ml (his !k dmilit- 
h-vi m nuslakrn nmtahou of the 
Krcnrh son or so. Meaning its (i.e. 

. hi gin wax's). rml liih. The Kttghsh 
idiom, differing from A less cornet 
tli.in the Krenrli, reipnrrH eilhcf 
! your //^Awru'i, or {four, usual 

. subtlety. 

ma|or means grrnter. A those who 

• like I'liNi'iismo arv uillun their 
! right*, A lemuiii inli llipiMi, if they 
1 call the greulir pari the major por- 

lion ; they can moreover plead that 
major part A jmr/inu lime lu c ii used 
liy p«hm 1 writers hi tin- Iniir* when 
i |H>ni|Nisiiy wav kuw imiIkthIiIp them 
it now is. Thrive who do im>| like 
j I adiposities will mil it the greater 

C trl & deserve our gratitude. or ut 
ast evea!*- oiir dislike. /. n ho had 
described my self as ‘sir/, nf pulriat- 
. imn 1 . . . pinna myself iniaf.tr to read 
anything but u ixrhimc the major 
|K»rt mu of w hull consisUd of put riot if 
| irw. 

i major (in logic'). See Tjx/ri.vrcAL 

j 1 J.K VIS. 

majordomo. 1*1. *©* : see -o(r.)n 6. 
• major general. Hyphened when 
j used us a prefix ; properly written 
us two words (if. court martial) when 
i used u* an independent noun ; the 
! .Ucrj'ir General ; Major-General 
\ Jones. See IIymikh* (t, & on court 
! ntar/ial Ac.); but the prefix use, 
! being very frrtjucnt, naturally cor- 
! rupts the rarer noun form, and tlic 
hyphen is used indiscriminately, 
majority. I. Distinctions of mean- 
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log. 2. Number after m. 3. Great 
Ac. m. 

1. Three allied acmes, one abstract 
A two concrete, need to be dis¬ 
tinguished if illogical! tiia are to be 
avoided : A, rn. meaning usuperior¬ 
ity in number, or, to revive an 
obsolete unambiguous word, u [•!on¬ 
ly . was passed by a burr, multi, 
great, m. ; the m. teas scanty but 
sufficient ); 11, m, moaning tlic one 
of two or more sets tlut has a 
plurity, or the more numerous parly 
(The m. was, or uirrr, determined to 
press Us, or their, victory) ’, t', «. 
meaning most of a set of persons, or 
the greater part numerically ( The 
m. were Jdaily rcounited; A m. of 
my friends advise it). 

2. Number. After m. in sense A 
the verb will ulwnyt lx: singular. 
After m. in nenae 11, as ufler oilier 
nouns of multitude, eillier a singular 
or a plural verb is po-aublr. urcording 
as the body is, or Ms mcmlsrs arc, 
ehielly in the speaker's lliougbls. 
After m. in sense t' ( in which the 
thought is not uf ronlruMcd boilies 
at all, but merely of the numbers 

a uirrd to make up more than u 
f, the verb is almost necessarily 
plural, the sense being mine people 
than not, out of those eoncemed. 
Correct has to tar in : The awful 
happenings at Itiga. where (hr 
majority uf alt the bourgeois bus been 
either shot or kitted by exposure to 
cold rfc starvation, art dur to .. . 

8. Great Ac. m. With rn. ill sense 
A, great, greater, greatest. See., arc 
freely used, A cause no dilllcuMy. 
With m. in sense 11 they arc not 
often used, A then to give the 
special sense of pBrty having a great, 
greater, pluritv as compared with 
that enjoyed bv some other (TAii 
great m. is helpless; having the 
greatest m. of modem times devoted 
to him). With m. in sense C, great 
Is possible A common, the greed m. 
meaning moat by far, much more 
than half ; but the use of greater A 
greatest with it, as if m. meant 
merely port or number, is, though 
freejuent, an illiterate hlunder; 


I examples of it Bre :—By far the 
I greatest rn. of American rails, apart 
Jrom gambling counters, have gone 
| across the AttanUc./The club is repre¬ 
sentative of sevrrut hundreds, the 
! greater m. of whom nre repatriated 
Britishers from ttuntil., Ily far the 
: larger In. of the entries are not words, 

majuscule. See Technical terms. 

make. -If. him rrjwut il, very rarely 

■ to repeat; tic must be made to repeut 
it, very rarely made repeat. 

make-believe is the true form of the 
noun us well as the verb, A mttke- 
In lirf a false correction ; to make 
believe has meant lo pretend from the 

I 14th c. 

Malagasy. See Madagascar. 

: MALAPROPS. When Mrs Mala- 
I prop, in Sheridan's Hivals, 1s said to 
i • ilerk her dull chut with lmrd words 
J winch she don't understand ’, she 
protests 1 Sure, if I reprehend any¬ 
thing in this world, it is the use at 
my oracular tongue. A a nice dc- 
: rungemrnt of rpitaphs ’—having 
vogue memories nf apprehend, ver¬ 
nacular, arrangement, A epithets. 

' Site la now the matron saint of all 
those who go wordfowling with 
n blunderbuss. Achievements so 
heroic ns Iter own do not here 
; concern us ; they pass the bounds 
i of ordinary experience A of the 
credible. Her votaries ure a feebler 
| folk; with them mala props come 
, single spies, not in battalions, one in 
: an article, perhaps, instead of four 
, in a Rcnlrnce, A not murked by her 
i bold originality, but monotonously 
following well beaten tracks. In the 

■ article 1 ’airs A sxares a number of 
words is given will) which other 

I words of not very different sound are 
, commonly confused. A under most 
of the separate words contained in 
; that list illustrations will !>c found; 
j predict A predicate, reversal A rever- 
I sion, masterful A masterly, will 
suffice here os examples. Another 
kind of maloprop, in which two 
words are confused rather in con¬ 
struction than in meaning, is dealt 
with in OBJECT-seuvnjNO; stdh 
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stitute A replace, instil & inspire, 
afflict & inflict, ore BjKrumtns. And 
a lung list might he made of words 
commonly so used as to show mis¬ 
apprehension or their meaiung; 
u lew, under which quotations will 
he found, arc : asset, comity, e.g., 
eke out, glimpse, oblivious, polity, 
proportion, proposition, prologoimt, 
prototype, qua. 

But it i& p( rltups hardly decent to 
leave the subject without it single 
concrete illustration. Here urr one 
or two less staled by frequent 
occurrence than those mentioned 
above: He thought it dcsirou* thut 
the House of Lords should determine 

the tests to be applied./Mr - has 

rirculukd what portends to be a reply 
to a letter which / hod previously 
addressed to you.//Its Capacity for 
continuous work u mrredolouv, It 
u rw a great humility to be kept waiting 
ubout, after having been asked to come. 

malapropos. Pronounce niAl.V 

pro|>A. 

male. 1. M.) (masculine. The 
distinction drawn between female i 
feminine is equally true lor m. & 
masculine ; the render will prrhaus 
be good enough to look through tlic 
article I'KHALi'., fkwjkink, A mukc 
the necessury sutntitudons: the 
only modification needed is in tlic 
statement alxiut the original part of 
upecch of female ; male was not. 
like that, a noun before it was un 
adjective ; but this difference docs 
not affect present usage. 

2. M. Ac. in prosody. M. A 
masculine, femule A feminine, ore 
used to distinguish rhymes A line- 
endings having a final accented 
syllable (m. or masculine : Sow is 
the winter of our disconte'nt) from 
those in which «n unuerented syl¬ 
lable follows the last accented one 
(female or feminine : To be or not 
to be, that is the que'stian). 

malign. 1. For the difference be¬ 
tween m. A malignant, see bf.ntcv. 
2. Pronounce the verb, as well as the 
adjective, moll'o. 

malignancy, -n£y. These nouns 


almost reverse the relation between 
the adjectives to wluch Ihvy liclong. 
The general distinction between 
t nalignmtl A: mnhgn is that the first 
nders rulhcr to intentmn A the 
second rather In effeil |wr iilnk.n); 
1 it viihiM therefore 1 k* evjK-ftcd that 
■ in ultgnancy would Ik* the word for 
, spllelulnnri, A malignity fur harm¬ 
ful tics* ; but (Ik- medical use of 
mnhgiMUi (see m mi.n :|j has so 
strongly attrclftl tnulignuney that 
malignity lias Imd In take over the 
sense of spite, & ulmnsl lost that of 
harm. 

malinger. Pronounce niflU'ngger. 
Mall. I'ronnunrr mat ; the Mall 
(mall, but Pall Mall (|tfh»M). 
malnutrition. A won! to lie avoid- 
cd uh <ilten as underfeeding will do 
tin- nuik : Ml 1 AMI^aXomm. 
Mameluke. Three kjJ lublcs (mft'- 
mSobk). 

mam Ills. PI. doe. 
mam(m)a, mother. S(h* 11 momma. 
! mamma, breast. PI. mrimmac. 
man. Fur the inner, outer, m., see 

HaI KS'EVMI PlfKAKIS. 

manageable. So spell; sec Mvtbb. 
manageress. See Feminine uekiq- 

• NATION*. 

j mandamus. 1*1. -uses ; sec -us. 
1 Pronoun re mAmU'inM. 
i mandatary, -tory. The -ary form 

I in noun only,-one to whom u man- 
i dote is given ; the -ory form Is 
. primarily adjective.-of the nature 
; of a mumhitr. A wcnndarily a noun, 
[ - mandatary. A distinction in 
: spelling lietween the personal noun 
i A the adjective is obviously con- 
1 venient, A the form mandatary Is 
therefore recommended for the 
: holder of ft mucidatc from the 
League of Nations. Similar per- 
i goo-I nouns, route of them with 
' associated forms in - ory of more or 
; less different sense, are access ary, 
; adversary, commissary, » epositaby, 
emissary, notary, rrgistrary (Cam¬ 
bridge form of registrar), repository 
(person confided in, cf. repository 
storeplsce), secretary (cf. the odjeo- 
; live secretory), signatory, tributary. 
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manduemta make* -cable i *ee 

■1BU 1. 

monel, spirit of dead person. 
Pronounce rn&'ne* : a plural noun, 
with plum! construction though 
singular in sense. 

mangel, mangold. The Drat is * in 
English the now prevailing form 1 
(OED), &, as it is not less significant 
to the Englishman, & nearer llic 

S renunciation, than the original 
ernum mangold, it is as well tlial 
it should continue to prevail, 
mango. 1*1. -ott ; see -ofr.)s 1 . 
mangrove. Pronounce mA'nggrov ; 
neither man nor grow is an clement 
in the word. 

mangy. So epclt; see -»:v & -v. 
Man tehee. Pronounce -he. 
manifesto, l’l. -or ; sec -of r.)» 7. 
manifold. Pronounce m/m-, not 
mCn-. Owing to this difference in 
pronunciation between m. * mam/, 
the word is no longer felt to he u 
member of the senes twofold, three¬ 
fold, thirtyfohl, n hundredfold. ft 
attempts to treat it as sueh result in 
unldlomulie English ; it is better to 
ooin many-fold for llic nerasion (ef. 

BUSINESS. BUSVNKKl) tluill to ilmtutc 

the writers of the quotations below. 
Both the uses illustrated in them are 
called obsolete by the OL1), & the 
revival of tlicm after centuries of 
dormancy is perhaps accounted for 
by the adaptation of the * now 
literary ’ word to a eonuoerdo! use 
In manifoldteriling, & its consequent 
popularisation. Such elimination 
would recoup (Aid expense, manifold. 
b» the Muring uehich if would effect of 
food valuable to the nation —namely, 
safmon./TAis organization in capable 
hands should repay in manifold Uu 
actual funds raised on Us behalf, 

manikin. So spelt by the OKD. 
Manilla. ‘The form .Wanda Is 
correct, but rare except in geo* 
graphical use OED. The estab¬ 
lished -Ua ib recommended, 
manipulate has - table ; see -able 1 . 
mankind. Accent the second syl¬ 
lable for the ordinary kqk of the 


human race, but the first for the 
special sense of the males of a 
family Ac. 

Mannerisms. Mannerism con¬ 
sists in the allowing of a form of 
speech that has now & again served 
us well to master us. 

Pater bus a so '.— Ubiquitous, tyran¬ 
nous, irrrsvdifde, a* it may seem, 
motion , with the whole so dazzling 
world it covers, is— nothing. / Himself 
so striking an instance of mobile 
humour in his exposure of the un¬ 
reality of all mmrmrut, Zeno . . ./ 
Once for all, in harshest dualism, the 
only true yet so bnrrcn existence is 
opposed to the world of phenomena./ 
In the midst of that aesthetically so 
brilliant work I of (ireatcr Greece. 

Macaulay lisui nn antithesis :—In 
some points it hati been fashioned to 
suit our feelings ; in others, «l has 
gradually fashioned our feelings to 
suit xtself. Lit first they were only 
robbers ; they soon rose to the dignity 
of conquerors./To enjoin honesty, & 
to insiAt on having what could not 
be honestly go/, was then the constant 
practice of the Company./A system 
which teas, jfCrhnjis, skilfully con¬ 
trived fur the purpose of facilitating <t 
concealing a great revolution, but 
which, when that revolution was com¬ 
plete d irrevocable, could produce 
nothing but twowcmcncc. 

Carlyle lias two superlatives :—A. 
It is a sublime embodiment, or 
subtimest, of the soul of CVimfiantfy./ 
A mild pale splendour here d there , 
os of an April that were feuding to 
leafiest summer. 'Sublime sorrow, 
sublime reconciliation ; oldest choral 
melody as of the heart of mankind./ 
B. Six hundred irresponsible senators 
would make of all fyranmY* tAe 
insupporublest.// think it is tbe 
mournful lest face that ever was 
painted from reality. /It is perhaps of 
all things tlic usefullcst for us to do 
in these loud times. 

Bagchot has a repetition :— He 
save politics not an interesting aspect, 
bid a new aspect ./All these powers 
»ere States of some magnitude, db 
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some were Slates of great magnitude./ 
A man like Walpole, or u man like 
Louis SapoUon, it protected by on 
unsensitive nature. 

Meredith has a circumvention sys¬ 
tem for * said ho-A-so *;—' .Vow that 
is too bad' she pouted ./ 1 1 muff see 
It if hard tnmorroic morning,' Mrs 
Daria ended the colfmjut/ by saying./ 
' She did all she could to persuade me 
to wait.' emphasized 1 tic hard./' Sing¬ 
ular child! ' she. mentally apostro¬ 
phized the girl./' At your age.' Adrian 
relieved his embarrassment, ' it is 
natural.'/* You breakfast with us,' 
she freshened off again. 

Mr Kipling lias * /tut that is another 
story 

Mr Wells lias a (’ame:—Came a 
familiar sound./Came the green flash 
again./Came that sense again of 
unendurable tension. 

And so on, Si so on. Perhaps few 
of I hose who write much evape 
from the temptation to trade on 
tricks of which they hove learnt the 
effectiveness ; & it is true that it is 
u del irate matter to diMirn where 
a peculiarity reuses to be no element 
in the individuality that readers 
associate pleasantly with the writer 
they like, A becomes u recurrent A 
looked-for & dreaded irritation. 
But at least it is well for every 
writer to realize that, for his us for 
other people's mannerisms, there is 
a point at which that transformation 
does take place. 

m&nnOdn. See manikin. 

mantel! vt©, vb. make* -vred, -string; 
sec Mute e. For the n. A vb, see 

‘RE St -E*. 

nuuMpit. See French words. 

manteliptocc, -sbeU). So spelt. 

mantle, vb. The common u ne In 
which the subject is face. cheek, brtnt, 
flush, blush, colour, blood, Ac., 
appears to come not directly from 
the original sense to clothe os with 
a mantle, bat from the special 
application of that to liquor that 
coven itidf with foam Ac.; other* 
wi*e the natural construction would 
be (u Idiom does not make It) A 


( blush mantled her cheek Ac.. A not 
) (as idiom does make it) .1 blush or 
| The blood mantled in her cheek of 
; //er cheek mantled with a blush. 
manumit makes -Urd. -tting ; see 

-T*, -TT-. 

manuscript. The abbreviation is 
MS. in singular. A MSS. in plund. 
many. II bile three hm* been m. a 
gwHl'huaumrrd smile about the Cody 
• Cathedral *v may yet shortly 
witness the aihrnt of a flying- 
machine which ... M. a requires 
. always a singular verli. For similar 
l questions, see Nvmiu.ii. 

’ Maori. Pronounce mnwr'I; pi. -f». 
maraschino. I'minimicr mflw* 
ske'no; p|. -o*. an* -o(f)h 3. 
margarln(e). The pronanriaHo* 
inarj- instead of nmrg- t* clearly 
wrong, A in not even mentioned in 
Ihe OKI) ns :u» nil email ve. H was 
nevertheliiM prevalent before Ihe 
war, when the educated Imd little 
occasion to use Uie word ; hut now 
Hint vre nil know Ihe substance, its 
g is coming to its own. )‘crimps the 
only English words in which g is 
soft before a or n or u arr gaol (with 
its derivative*) A mortgagor. See -in 
A -ike for the termination. 

marginalia is plurul; see Latin 

ru’iut*. 

marlage de convenance. So spelt. 
See Frlncii words. 

Marie, Mary. See -icy, -ie, -y. 
marital. The OE!> gives m&'rltal, 
without even permitting morl'tol. 
This is no doubt a shock lo those— 
A they ore many-*who know the 
sound’of marlins in Latin better 
than that of pi. in tluir own Ian* 
guage I see, however, False quan¬ 
tity for a batteryful of such shocks, 
marie. For synonymy see sign. 
markedly. Three syllables; see 

-EpLY. 

market, vb, makes -eted, <Hng, 
-etable ; see *T-. -TT-. 

marquetry, -eterte. Spell -fry, A 
pronounce marTcftrl. 
marquis, ■«. The spelling recom¬ 
mended is -is, pi. -ises. The OED 
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note is : ‘ The prevailing spelling 
in literary use apiiears to be mangau. 
Some newspapers, however, use 
marquess, A several English noblea 
bearing the title always write it in 
tills way 

marquise (pronounce -ker.) ia French 
for marchioness, not for margins, 
□tarquoh. Pronounre mar'quoiz. 
marriage. For nt. of convenience, 
aee CtLucnns. 

marriageable. So spelt; see Merer, 
marron glaci. See Far.Ncn vruans. 
marry. For inllcxions see Vnnns 
in -ia, -v, -VC, 0. 

Marseillaise. Pronounce manrliVz. 
marshal, vb, uuikea -tied, -thug ; 
see -Lie, -I.-. 

martello. 1*1. -os ; see -o(F.)i C. 
marten, -In. The beast has -cn, the 
bird -In. 

marvel, makes -llril, -lling, -ffoits; 
see -Uo -L-. 

Mary, Marie. Sec -i;v, -HI, -Y. 
masculine. See mu., 
mashle, -y, golfclub. Ixuullv -ir. 
Masorah, Masorete, Ac., Mass-. 
The OE1) gives tlir 'ingle form* 
as the standard one*, 
massacre, vb, makes m nMiicring. 
massage, -eur, -euse. Pronounce 
masah’ih. niftier - , mftarr'z. 
masterful) (masterly. Sonic cen¬ 
turies ugo botli were used indiffer¬ 
ently in either of tiro very different 
senses : (A) imperious or comminut¬ 
ing or strong-willed, A (II) skdful or 
expert or practised. The Dn'rnit- 
BNTIATION is now complete, -fat 
having the A A -ly the It meanings ; 
A disregard of it is so obviously 
inconvenient, since the senses, 
though distinct, are not so for ai>urt 
but that it may sometimes be un¬ 
certain which is meant, that it can 
only be put down to ignorance. 
Masterly ia not misused; but 
masterful often ap|>cars, especially 
in the sporting reporter's produc¬ 
tions, instead of masterly. A few 
examples follow, In all of which 
masterly should hnve been the 
word :— The Australians did not 
collapse In the ordinary cricketing 


acceptance of the word; they were 
simply the occasional victims of the 
always masterful attack. /When he 
began to outplay the Englishman it 
I picked up hole after hole the crowd 
was curried away by his masterful 
work d: driven to applauding,/The 
book is packed with characters master- 
\ fully iiiuiiagcd, fiie most telling of 
whom are nut the most virtuous but the 
most worldly./The influence of the 
engineering di mechanical triumphs 
I of the staff of the canat zone has hern 
I dealt with by masterful writer*./ 
Yates played a truly masterful gurnc 
III defrating Itcti. 

masticate makes -cable, -lor ; aee 
1 -adli: 1. -ti*. 

I mastodon. PI. -ns ; see -os 3. 
i mat, lustreless. So spelt; it is n 
I French adjective. The form mail is 
! no doubt due to an instinct of diffcr- 
j eutiatlun ; ef. m.t(t). 

male, checkmate. The full form is 
now chiefly in metaphorical use, 
i while the shortened one is preferred 
, in chess. 

i mate (match), vb, makes malable ; 
i sec Mcitk K. 

1 materfamlllas. l’l. mntrrsfamilias 

or materfamitiases. 

material, mlj. There nrc nt least 
I four current antitheses in uid of any 
1 id which m. may he called in when 
an adjective is required : there is 
. mutter A form ( in. ft formal ); there 
! is matter A spirit (m. A spiritual ) ; 

. there is materiel A jiersonncl (m. A 
personal) ; A there is what matters 
. A wlmt docs not mutter (w. A 
I trifling), ilefore using M„ therefore, 

| with reference to any of these, the 
j writer should make sure that there 
is no risk of confusion with another. 
- Agriculture, though the most m. of 
: nl! our pursuits, is teaching us truths 
beyond its own direct prtsnnce./The 
old bonds of relationship, <4 com- 
I m unify of m. interests., A compuristm 
1 between the French peasant-pro¬ 
prietor dt Che English sma/J-holder as 
Iw might conceivably become under a 
' freehold system, a comparison, be it 
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Mid, to the m. advantage of the 
former. 

materialize. I. M. makes -zaUe ; 
see Mute e, 2. The word has uses 
enough of its own (Those who would 
m. spirit. A soul materialized by 
gluttony, Virgil hating materialized 
a scheme of abstracted notions. Ghosts 
or promises of ghosts which fail to m.) 
without being Jortrd to do the work 
of happen or be fulfilled or form :— | 
There would seem to be some ground \ 
for hope that the strike xnil not w*. 
afUt ull,/ Year after year passed *£ 
these promises fulled to m.,Out of the 
mist of notes it protocols a policy 
seems gradually to be materializing). 
In these latter Minn-s w. is on the 
level of transpire (happen), pn/posi - i 
turn (Job), eventuate (ImpiieiiJ, nrgo- 
tiQle (pass), unu/ue (notable). »Wt- 
vidual (man), & such ubonu nations. 

material. Sec French words ; in 
antitheses with personnel, expressed 
or implied, the French spelling & 
pronunciation should be kept. & not 
replaced by those of the English 
material, 

mathematics. For the gramma¬ 
tical number, sec -ic* 2 . 

mating. As morning performance 
has the double disadvantage of 
being very long A suggesting a wrong 
time of day, m. is likely to prvvuil. 

matins, matt-. The OLD treats 
matins as the standard form. For 
m. A morning prayer, sec moaning. 

matriculate makes dalle ; ace 

•ABLE 1. 

matrix. For pi. see -ex, -ix, 4. A 
•thix. 

matter. The distribution shows 
that, as exceptional bracery is eor\fined 
to no rank in the Army, so recognition 
is given to it by no matter whom 
it is displayed, ‘if elliptical phrases 
like no matter who are to be treated 
freely as units, care must be taken 
that the ellipsis can be filled in 
correctly. By it is no matter whom 
it is displayed it wrong, A it is no 
matter by whom it u displayed is 
right; accordingly the order should I 
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be no ma'ter by whom . The principle 
j is—by mil mi'uiui save your reader 
| the trouble of reading more words 
j than hr need, but do not lave your- 
• srlf the trouble of rehearsing the 
| full form by way of teat. The real 
I cause of the nuMukc here is the 
supcrxiiiiuu against prepositions at 
the end ; nu mutter whom it is dis¬ 
played by would have been correct; 
but the writer an* frightened at his 
final preposition, nui<U* a grab at it, 
A plumped it down in u wrong 
place ; sec St*rI.R*TJJtOKH, A Out 
or tiik ntYisii-rsN. The offence is 
aggravated by the inevitable im¬ 
pulse to connect by with is given. 

mattress. So spelt, not -oss. 
matutinal. Chiefly m Polysyl¬ 
labic IUMOL1U Here they were 
found by am. gardener. 
maty, emu rude. So spelt; see 
-tv. -It, -Y. 

maudlin. So spelt, not -ing ; the 

origin is the is tunc macdai.cn. 
maugre. See Wabuoub btrert. 
maulstick. The DKD gives this, 
not mahl-, as the stundurd form, 
maunder, meander. Though the 
etymology ot maunder is uncertain, 
it is clear that it w not a corruption 
of meander, its curlier sense being 
definitely to complain, growl, grouse. 
But it is also clear from the way 
some people use meander that they 
tukr the two words to be merely 
variant pronunciations. Meander 
means to follow u winding course, 
was originally used of rivers, is still 
often so uM-d. describes frequent hut 
not violent change of direction 
rather than oirnlewinrsi. A is applied 
more often to actual locomotion 
than to vagaries of the tongue, 
Maunder is best confined to speech. 
A suggests futility rather than 
digression, dull discontent rather 
than quiet enjoyment, A failure to 
reach an end rather than loitering 
on the way to it. 

Mauser. Pronounce moirur. 
maovab sujet, quart dTteure, mau- 
vaise boats. See Fmixca won*. 

PI. -Vae. 
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maximum. I'l. -ma, sometime, 
-mums. 

maybe (- jK-rhup.) has entered 
upon ils third phase of existence. 
It was long ago norinut English, us 
nutuml ns perhaps, or inure so. It 
then became n imvrhstic property, 
the recognized rustic nr prminri.il 
substitute for perhaps. Having 
ucquired, during Ibis rustleiition. u 
certain unfunulijirilv. it has Tiow 
emerged Stylishly un-bmp. so that 
jirrAap* A m. ure 11 pair nf Wnakisu 
A HTVi.nm words. The following 
nuotnliun shows this use or ulwse : 
hut no-one imtiginrs that rre me Hat 
on the eve of an eerdme A mavlie 

embittered roulnseri||. The word 
lias still however, a real funetiou 
to rep I are prrhaps in iicontexl whose 
tunc demands a tmieli of priiuilne 
dignity ; an Our laird s/irolilijr quite 
simply to simple Syrian propte, 
a child or too maybe al hit Inin, 
maxadly. Tliris-sylliiliUK; wv-hiu.v. 
ma is technically wrong in II 

wasn't me Ac : bul, tin- phrase being 
of its very nature eulloquml, inrli 
a lapse is of no iinpnrtanre; A tins 
is perhaps the only Icuiptiilnin to 
use me instead of /. Tlierc is more 
dnoger of using 1 fur tnr. rs|m-ially 
wlieu d- me is rer|Uin-d ufier iinnther 
noun or pronoun !lmt Ims taken 
responsibility for the grammar & 

has not a separate object i vc ease ; 
between you A I. let you J- I ley. ore 
not uncommon (see nmruitN, 

A: Sir,—A rich friend a] ours u rale 
dr asked my husband A I lo dine al 
the most expensive restaurant d- go to 
the theatre on his birthday. 
meagre makes meagrish ; eee Mric 
e. See ntao -aa A -es, 
mtall (Dour. See Fiorm. 
mulls?. Tile singular (chiefly in 
combinations us to ..field, m. por¬ 
ridge) is tneelie. not - ip, the etymo¬ 
logical eoonexion being not with 
meal A mealy, but with millet. 
mean, adj„ makes meanness. 
meander. See savkder. 
iseani, n. (number). In the sense 
income Ac., m. always takes a plural 


verb ; My means were (never (cos) 
wmrA reduced. In the sense way to 
\ on end Ac. : a means lakes singular 
verb; means. A the means, can be 
treated us either singular or plural ; 
• all means (pi.) A every means (sing.) 
are equally correct ; the means do 
not. or does not, justify the end ; the 
end is grunt, bill the litmus are, or is. 
■ laid ; such vtfour are (not is) repug- 
! i-ant lo me. because such without a 
is ucccasunlv plural: cf. such a 
means is mil to be discovered ; A 

. similarly with other udjeetives, us 
secret means wire found, hut a secret 
inruns teas found. 

measure. l.nrd Cut yin's policy has 
- turn nvrrthron n by the present an¬ 
nouncement. which to u great mea¬ 
sure restores Ilengal to her former 
greatness. Ta a great cetm!, hut in 
great measure ; see Cls i-iron idiom. 

measure, v., niukes -ruble ; see 
Mcti. it. 

measurcdly. Three syllables ; sec 

-IDLY. 

meatus. 11. meatus (-hi; sec -v.s), 
«»r -tints. 

medal make* -//rr/. 'll inf ; wc 

J -Li.-, 

medl<a>cval. The shorter spelling 
is recommended : wo it:, uc. 

medlatlz*. J. To m. a ruler is to 
mluec him to dependence on 
another Stale, lint without changing 
hit titular dignity. The word 
originated in the Holy Roman 
Kmpirr, A: meant that the prince 
now owed mediate (i.c. indirect) 
allegiance instead of immediate to 
the Kmprror. 2. M. makes -zablc \ 
see Mi*tk r. 

mediatrix. For pi. see -tuix. 

medicate makes -cable ; see -abj-R 1 , 
j medicine. Two syllables (mf’dan). 

mediocre. Pronounce mc’dlGkir. 

meditate makes -HaUU, -lor; sec 

- ABLX 1. -OB. 

Mediterranean. So spelt. 

! medium. In tbr spiritualistic 
i sense, the plural is always -urns. 
: In all other senses—Intervening or 
envelopi ng substance, clement, liquid 
i vehicle, means or agency, -a & 
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-yw4 are both in use, & -o seems to 
be the commoner, See -vm. 

medlar (fruit). So spelt. 

meerschaum. So spilt. 

meet. For tee arc met together Ac., 

bCC INTRANSITIVE P.r. 

me In Herr. See mynhjxr. 
melosls. 1*1. -oses (-C-/). For the 
meaning, *ce Tr.cifMf ai. terms. 
melange. Sec French words. 
roA&c (mC'lw). So spelt, accented. 
& pronounred. 

meliorate, -*tk>n, arc common in 
American usage ; the British forms 
arc arnfl-. 

melodeon, -dlon, -dlum. The And 
upjiear* to Le the prevalent spelling, 
melodrama 11 u term gem rally used 
with some contempt, because the 

a ical of siai’h pin vs as are nckunw- 
ged to deserve Uic title is especial¬ 
ly to the ansnphisltented & illiterate 
whine Ai*i|uaiiit:ince with human 
nature in superficial, hut whose 
admiration for goodness A detesta¬ 
tion of wickedness is ready A 
poll orful. The molodnimivt cat’« t;u»k 
is to get his charnel cr* labelled guod 
A wicked in his audiences numb. 
A to provide sinking Mtuutions that 
■hull provoke A relieve anxieties on 
behalf of piM’tic justice. lVInthcr 
a play is or is not to he called a 
melodrama is therefore often u 
doubtful question. upon which dif¬ 
ferent emu* will hold different 
opinions. The origin of the name is 
hi u form of play intermediate 
between opera, iu which all is sung, 
A drama, id which music lias ut> 
cuentiul part; tbc early m. w as 
; a form of dramatic mu si rui com¬ 
position m which music accom¬ 
panied the 6pokcn words A the 
action, but io which there was no 
■inging. . . . This is the source of 
rouuintic dramas depending on 
sensational incident with exagger¬ 
ated appeals to conventional senti¬ 
ment rather than on play of char¬ 
acter, A io which dramatis persxmae 
follow conventional types—the vil¬ 
lain. the hero wrongfully charged 
With crime, the persecuted heroine, 
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the adventuress, Ac.'— Enc. Hrit. 
What the m. m»w so cal Ini inherits 
from the early form is the appeal 
to ciiiotiuti; the emotional effect of 
musical ucriimpauiment is obviout, 
A it is on emotional sympathy that 
nu >tiU depend* for Kurcesa. 
melody) (harmony. See harmony, 
melt. Molten ns in the verbal use 
(zeiU be molten Ac.) is now confined 
to poetry : ns un adjective (like 
; molten glti<x Ac.) it can still lie used 
! wiLhout archaism, hut only in 
literary contexts. 

membership. 11 k* sense number of 
member* (t<l a club Ac.) is, ihmign 
lull u very dew ruble oxu*. more or 
less established (The nirr*$ity of 
adding fa the to. of the House i A 
large m. m tier* xMiry). Much Un# 
Ucsir.ible t»ldl is tin ext emu oil from 
number of member* In member* (the 
Committer bring ciutsrn from Uie in. 
1 of Ike hen House* ul rarhnmeut./Tkf 
rmplayers' prajMVtls may In duMastefu l 
fa n large .section of our m.) ; Mccdlcw 
substitution ol the idistrael for the 
runcirlc i> one of the siirext roiuls to 
J Uabhy style. 

' raerobr*n(e loU5. Then- is no differ¬ 
ence of meaning ; the -NOUS form if 
recommended. 

memento. I’l.-aa; mu -»(».)»0. The 
word ia annictuncr; sounded mOinA'o- 
io by the ignonml. 
memorandum. J'J. ‘do : see -vm. 
memorize has -sable ; at Morn k. 
manage. Sec Frenlic wubiw. 
menagerie. 1’renounce raloh'jerl, 
& not an French. 

mendacity, mendicity. The first l* 
the conduct of a liur. the wetmd that 
of a brggnr. 

menlnx. 1*1. uau. tnmingre. 
meningitis. Src Cukek c. 
i menstruum. 1*1. -un. 

-meat. For difference* between 
this A -ion, see -ion A went. The 
stems to which -men! ia normally 
appended «re thorn- of verha ; freaks 
like oddmtnl A funnimat should not 
be made n precedent of; they are 
themaelvea due to miaeonecptiori of 
merriment, which is not from the 
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maximum. I’l. -ma, sometimes 
-muM. 

maybe (— perhaps) Jins entered 
upon its third phase of existence. 
It was In rig ago normal English, as 
nuturnl ns prrhap. i, or inure so. It 
then lava me a novrlistie [>rr>|irrl y, 
the nvogniacd rustic or provincial 
substitute for perhaps. Having 
acquired, during this rustieulnni. a 
Certain unfutuilinritv, it lias now 
emerged stylishly archaic, no that 
perhaps A m. are n pair of WnnKiMi 
A b rvi.isu words. The following 

! notation shows this use or nluoe : 
tut no-one imaginrs I hot ire are not 
on the eve o] an exerting A- nmvhc 
embittered nmlwny. The word 
has still however, n real funetiiui 
to replaer Jtrrhnpx I h n eimlext whose 
tone liemaiuN a tmieh of pninitue 
dignity ; so Our l.out s/miling quite 
eimply to simple .Syrian people, 
a child or how maybe a I hit hum. 
mazedly. Tlirerxyllaliles; m-c-mily. 
m* is tcebnienllv wrong in It 
wasn't me he: bin, tlie phrase laing 
ot its very nullin' colloquial, uui-li 
a hi|ise is of no importance ; A tins 
is perhaps the only temptation In 
use me instead of /. There it more 
danger or using I for me, es|ieeiaUy 
wlien it- me is m|Uin-d sfler another 
noun or pronoun that Inis taken 
responsibility fur the grammar A 
has not a svrnrute objective ease; 
between you or I. let you I try. arc 
not uncommon (see miTWXVN, l.i:r), 
ft: Sir,—A rich friend of ours wrote 
di asked my husband A I to dine at 
the most expensive resbiuraiU it- go to 
the theatre on his birthday. 
m«agr» makes sneagrish ; see Men; 
e. See also -a* A -e«. 
msal) (flour. Sec rcot'K. 
nwaliss. The singular (chiefly in 
combinations os m.-field, m. por¬ 
ridge} is mealir. not -ly, the etymo¬ 
logical connexion being not with 
meal A meaty, but with millet. 
mean, adj„ makes meatmen, 
meander. Sec momr.n. 
meant, n. (number). In the sense 
Income Ac., n. always takes ■ plural 


verb : My means were (never reas) 

I much reduced. In I lie sense way to 
, an cud Ac.: a means takes singular 
verb ; means. A the means, can be 
treated us either singular or plural ; 
alt meuns (pi.) A every means (sing.I 
lire equally correel : the means do 
rint. or docs not, justify the end ; flic 
end is garni, bat the menus are , or is, 
bad ; such means arc (not is) repug- 
raid to me. because such without a 
is necessarily plural: of. such a 
i means is tint to be discovered ; A 
similarly with other adjectives, us 
secret means ter re fiiiittil, but a secret 
tarans tens found, 

measure, i-ord ('mean's policy has 
• Urn avrrlhraten by llir present an¬ 
nouncement. which In a great mea¬ 
sure restores lien cal to her farmer 
greatness. To a great e.rtcu1, put fn 
i great measure ; see Cam-iron idiom. 

measure, v., makes -rnWc; see 
Mini. 

measuredly. Three syllables ; sec 

-I.DI.Y. 

meatus, l'l. meal us (-fix ; sec -ts), 

or -uses. 

, medal makes -lied, -llist; see 
i -Me. -I.-. 

medltajeval. The shorter spelling 
.' is recommended ; see a*., ut. 
i medlatlM. 1. To m. a ruler is to 
reduce him to dependence on 
I another State, hut without changing 
his titular dignity. The word 
' originated in the Holy Homan 
Empire, A meant that the prims; 
now owed mediate (i.e. indirect) 
allegiance instead of immediate to 
. the Emperor. 2. A/. mokes -cable ; 
sec Mite i- 

mediatrix. For pi. ace -trie. 

medicate makes - cable ; see -Abie 1. 
! medicine. Two syllables (mt'dsn). 

mediocre. 1 ’ronounce me'dlGker. 

meditate makes -liable, -tor ; see 
- a hup. I. -or. 

; Mediterranean. So spelt. 
i medium. In the spiritualistic 
sense, the plural is always -urns. 
j 1“ oil oilier senses—intervening or 
enveloping substance,clement, liquid 
vehicle, means or agency, -a A 
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come metaphors are living, ix., are 
offered «fc accepted with u conscious¬ 
ness of their nature us substitutes 
for their literal equivalents, while 
other# arc dead, i.c., have been ho 
often used that speaker A hearer 
hove ccusi-d to Ik- aware that the 
words used are nut literal ; hut the 
line of distinction between the live 
A the dead is a shift mg one. the dead 
being sometimes liable, under the 
stimulus of un nlhnity or a npulsmu, 
to gulvanic stirring# indist/ng ms li¬ 
able from life. Thus, m The wen 
were sifting meal we have a literal 
use af sift; in Satan hath desired 
to have y»<t, that he may *ifl you a * 
wheat, nft is u live metaphor; in 
the sifting of atilcncf, the m. is no 
familiar that it is about equal 
chances whether tiffins or examiner- 
Aon will be used, A that u sieve i# 
not present to the thought —unless 
indeed someone conjures if up by 
saying All (he evidence must first hr 
sifted with acid tests, or tilth the 
microacoj/e— ; under such a stimulus 
our m. turns out to have Into not 
dead hut dormant; the other word, 
examine, will do well enough us an 
example of the real stone-dead 01 .; 
the Latin exumino, being from 
examen tbe tongue of n balance, 
meant originally to weigh ; hut. 
though weighing is not done with 
acid tests or mierosenpes any more 
than sifting, txaminc gives no 
convulsive twitches, like si//, at 
finding itself in their company; 
examine, then, is dead m. p A sift 
only half dead, or three-quarters. 

2. Some pitfalls: A. L'n«ustuined 
m. • B. Overdone m. ; C. Spoilt m.; 
O. Battles of the dead. E. Mixed in. 

2. A. L'nsustaincd m. He was SliU 
in the middle of those 20 yeurs of 
neglect lohicA only began to lift *n 
IMS. The plunge into m. at lift, 
which presupposes a mist, is too 
sudden after the literal 20 year# of 
neglect; years, even gloomy years, 
do not lift./The means of education 
at the disposal of (he Protestants «fc 
Presbyterians of Uu Sorth were 
•turned A Sterilized. The means at 


: disposal names something too little 
vegetable or unimul to consort with 
the metaphorical verbs. Education 
| (pcrsomJicdj may be ht tinted, but 
, mean# may mg. The measure oj 
j Mr Asquith's lAaiur • bra not consul 
! in thr tHcrr f.irl that he has nnnnnnerd 
I Ins intention u» . . . Metaphorical 
! measuring, like hlcrul, require# a 
; more aecoiniiHHlaling instrument 
j than a stubborn fort. 

| 2. II. Overdone m. The days are 
j perhaps jiast when n figure was 

| cfehliriulclv chosen Unit could be 
! worked nut with line upon line of 
! rclehtleui dciuil. A Ibe follow¬ 
ing well known Sprriinrn is fmm 
Richardson : Tost to it- fro by the 
'■ high v in its of passionate i mitral, / 
i behold thr desired port, the single 
state, inloirhuh l uotild Jam steer; 
but am hi ff off by the funning In Ibncs 
of a brother's A sister's envy, & by 
the raging winds of a sypjtased in* 

• coded authority ; ii tide J see in lew- 
| fcier, the rocks on one hand, ri- in 

• Holme*, thr sands on thr other; de 
! tremble, lest I should split upon Pie 
j former or strike upon thr tatter. 

j The present fashion is rather to 
develop u metaphor only bv way of 
: burlesque. All that need l»c asked 
! of those who tend to this form of 
: sutlre is to remember that, while 
; some metaphors do seem to deserve 
i such treatment, the number of 
j times that the same joke c-un safely 
I be mude, even wilh variations, is 
i limited ; the limit has surely been 
[ exceeded, for instance, with 'the 
j long arm of eomndmee ’ j what 
[ proportion may this triplet of f|uoCa- 

• tions bear to the number of tirom 

• the thing has been done V— The long 

• arm of coincidence throws the Slifers 
1 into Mercedes's Cornish garden a 
1 little too heavily./The author does not 
i strain the muscles of coincidence's 
' arm to bring them info relation./ 

Then the long arm of coincidence 
rolled up Us sleeves it- set to work with 
a rapidity dc vigour which defy 
description. 

Modem overdoing, apart from 
l burlesque, is chiefly accidental, A 
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results not from loo much core, but 
from too lit tli' : The most irrecon¬ 
cilable of Irish landlords are beginning 
to recognize I hut tue are on the eve uj 
the dawn of a new day in Ireland. 
On the eve of is u dead in. for shout 
to experience, Sc to eomplrte it with 
the dawn of a day is on bud un to mv 
It cost one pound eterling, ten, tor 
one pound ten. 

U. C. Spoilt m. The essential merit 
of reul or live m. being to mid vivid- 
ness to what m to lie conveyed, it 

need hardly lie suul that accuracy of 
dctuil is even more needed hi met a- 
phoricul Ihnn in hlcrui expressions ; 
the hulut of m., however, A the 
habit of weeuroev do not always go 
together :— Vrt Janrfs was the Sum- 
son ic7lo upheld 1 he pillarH of tin 
I Hoe./ Yel what more distinguished 
names docs the Anglican Church of 
the hut reign boast than those of 
>\ J). HI a u rice, /xingrtey, .Stun In/, 
Kobe r Ison of l In git ton, J- even, if nr 
vuitf draw our nrt a hide wider, the 
great Arnold If He u '.w> therms essence 
of cunning, <1* the incarnation of a 
book-thief. .Samson’s vuy with 
pillars was not to uphold them ; we 
draw nets closer, but east them 
wider ; Sc what is the incarnation of 
a thief? loo. too solid flesh indeed ! 

2. 1). But lies of dead nii liiplmrs. 
fu The Covenanters took up anus 
there is no iu.; in The Cotenaulns 
fine to units there is one only —flew 
to for quickly took up —; in .She 
flew to arms «» defence of her darling 
there are two, the arms Iniup now 
mcUphoricul as well as the Ilyin*; 
moreover, the two metaphor* are 
separate ones ; but, being dead ones. 

& also not inconsistent with each 
other, they lie together quirt I v 
enough, liut drnd metaphors will 
not be quietly together if their was 
repugnance between them in life : 
e'en in tJietr ashes live their wonted 
fires, A they get up & fight :—II is 
impossible to crush the Government's , 
aim to restore the meai\s of twang d* i 
working freely. Crush for Baffle. aim . 
for purpose, are both dcud met*- ! 
phors so long as they are kept apart ; 


I but the juxtaposition forces on us 
i the thought that you cannot crush 
! an aim ./National military training is 
! the Ix-drork on which awne toe can 

■ hope to carry through l&c great 
Struggles which the future may hrwc 

i in stare for us. Hedrock & curry 

■ through arc both moribund or 
dormant, but not Mom*-dead ./The 

I v»guc of the motor-ear seems destined 
' to help fonoard the priAuruon of good 
TfHid communication, a feature which 
! is sadly in nrrear. fiood r«xid com- 
munaatinn nuiy lx* a feature, A it 
may be in arrear, A jet a feature 
cannot be in arrear; things that urc 
equal to the Kamo thing mny l>c 
equal to each oilier m giximctry, but 
language a not geometry ./They ore 
cypbrn* Ih'iiig und r the shadow of 
a great man. 

2. K. Mixed metaphors. For the 
examples given ml), tasteless wnrd- 
srlcdii'ii is a litter description than 
mixed m.. hiiur each of the words 
Hint conllict with others is not 
intruded as a m. at all. Mixed m. 
is more appropriate when one or 
both of flu* Urms ran only be. con¬ 
sciously iiietaplHine.il. Little warn¬ 
ing is needed against it ; it is so 
conspicuous us seldom to pet into 
Speech or print undetected. Thin is 
not the lime to tlnnw up the sponge, 
nhrti the rnrmy, already total.cncd il* 
divided, are on the run to u new 
defensive position. A mixture of 
pn/.e-nng A battle-field. 

In the following extract from a 
speech it is difficult to be sure how 
many times metaphor* ure mixed : 
readers versed in the mysteries of 
oscillation may be nblc to decide :—■ 
.Vo society, tto community, can place 
its house iu such a cotulilion thru it is 
always on * rock, oscillating between 
sohrncy d* iiwhwry. Il'ftaf / have 
to do i m to see that our house is built 
upon a solid foundation, ruver allow¬ 
ing the Possibility of the Society's 
life-blood being supped. Jix*f in 
proportion as you are careful in 
looking after the condition of your 
income, just in proportion as you deal 
with them carefully, will the solidarity 
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of the Society's financial condition 
re mam t reluct. Immediately you 
begirt to play fast A: loose with t/vnr 
income the first blow at yourfinancial 
stability will have been filruel;. 

3. Self-etmxcinubnrs* & mixed m. 
The gentlemen of the Press regularly 
di-vole tv smalt percentage <>l thvir 
time to accusing eaeh other of 
mixing metaphors or aiiiNxineing 
that they we ihemsek.sabout in do 
mj (IT/iut a Mtjiitrc of uutaphon! 
If toe may mu- our nulnphurs. or 
change the w.h the iiftcnit apparently 
being not to itux them, hut 1 u In- 
nnuuure Unit you have done it. 
The odd ttimg is that, whether lie 
i« on the offensive or I he defensive, 
(he writer who unturra to talk ot 
mixing metaphors often shinsx Unit 
he does not know what mixed in. is. 
Two typical cxunipki of the offen¬ 
sive follow ;— The Seahmun stiy* : 
' The crowded benches of the Minis¬ 
terialists contain the germs of dis¬ 
integration. A more ill-assorted 
majority could hardly be iw«riw«/, 
d- pretend if the Ommui/ivm must 
Tfitliit of what xwn/J neenuut i -f the 
mantpuvring of the t ree-Ponders or 
of uny other section of the forty. IJ 
the sling be out}/ properly handled, 
the neu- Parliamentary (iolialh will be 
m'erihrim n easily enough. The done 
for the sling must. however, tc found 
on the Ministerial ride of the House, 
& not on the Opposition tide'. 
Apparently the stone for the sling will 
be a germ. Hut doubtless mixed 
feelings lead to mixed metaphors./ 
' ff’Aen die Chairman of Committees 
—a politician of their oaw hue — 
allowed Mr MaJJison to mow his 
amendment in favour of secular 
education, a decision which was not 
Quite in aecordanec with prrccdrnf, the 
floodgates of sectarian contrfK'crxij 
ttrre opened, «f* the apple of discord — 
the endowment of the gospel of 
Ctnrpcr- Tempie —tc as thrown into the 
midst of the House of Commons.' 
ir/ia/ a nu rture of metaphor I One 
pictures this gospel-apple battling 
teiiA the stream released by the opened 
floodgates. 


In the first passage, we are well rid 
of the geruiK before %ve hear of the 
sling. A the mixture of metaphors 
is quite imaginary. Since litcml 
lynches often rout am literal gcmn, 
hut ct tri lled brut hr* A germs of die- 
Integration are lien* xcpnnilr meta¬ 
phor* f«.r a milnrnm* parly A* 
Irtidwiriis to disunion, our enlie 
had ready to hi* hand in the hw| 
hrnlnur, if he |i:ol |>u| known it, 
something imirh moir like a mixture 
<»f mrlajdi'»r> Ilian sshut he Hindu hi* 
for die. Ill the M-eoml passage, the 
lloodgatc* A the apple are su ere wove 
luelapliors, utifinwd ; the nosing of 
lliem is done by the rntie himself, 
mil hy llu entu-iml; & us tngtMrprf- 
an/dr. by winch it n hinted Ihul. 
tin- mixture is triple. I he original 
writer hml inertly mentioned in the 
ewr/wt plmiKi- I lie thing compared 
. l»y ilie Kick* of wlml it is compared 
J i«, ns when one explain* the Athens 
of the XOrth h>* adding Edinburgh. 

Writers who ure on the defensive 
apologize for change A mixture of 
metaphor* ns though one was us 
had ns the other; the (wo thing* 
are in fart entirely different : n niun 
, inav change hia mrtuphor* n* often 
as lie likes ; it im fur il/lll to judge 
I whether the tvsult will or will not 
j be unpleasantly Hand; but lie 
! alien'd not usk our leave to do it | 
1 if the result is had. Ins apology wall 
I not mend matters. A if il i» 1ml laid 

* no apology was railed for. On the 

• other hand, to mix metaphors, if the 
. mixture i" rent, is un offence (hat 
j should not have lwen upologi/ed for, 

| but avoided. Whichever the phrase, 
^ the motive is the same—mortal fear 
. of being greused of mixed m.: — 

| ... showed thnl Free Trade could 

provide the jam without recourse being 
had to Protective food-taxes; next 
came a period in ufcirA (ie wiiar our 
■ metaphors} the jam tree a nice slice 
i of tariff pic for everybody ; hot then 
came the Edinburgh Compromise, by 
which the jam for the towns was that 
there were to be . . . When jam It 
used in three sucecwivc tcnleneet In 
its haekftcyed sense of oontolstion. 
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It need hardly be considered in the : better Lave abstained from it./Tnx 
middle one or them a iive m. at ail ; : of the trump curds played against t/u 
however, the aa-good-ss-dcad m. of bid are (I) Outl ' ft mates evcri 
jam is capable of being stimulated 1 unman utfio pays a lux-collector h 
into life if anyone is so foolisli us to j Arr own house 4c (2) that ‘ it nub 
bring into contact with it another i destroy happy domestic relations fti 
halbdcud in. of its own (i.e. the hundreds of thousands of homes'. 
foodstuff) kind ; A it U'oj after all i if ice tuny at once change our rnrtn- 
mixing metaphors to say the jam . peer, these are the nates which art 
was a slice of pie ; hot then the way must consistently struck in the rtrearu 
of escape was to withdraw either the of letters, now printed day by day for 
jam or the pie, instead of lorring out edification in the Aluil. This 
them together down our throats writer need not have asked our 
with a ramrod of apolngy./Timr leave to change from cards to music ; 
sifts the richest granary, <t- posterity he is within Ins rights, anyhow, & 
iso dainty feeder. Hut Ly all's words. the odds are. indeed, that if he luid 
of any rate—la mix the metaphor— not reminded us of the cards we 
nil! escape the blue pencil as n of i slmuld have forgotten them in the 
such drastic editors as they. Since ' lime intervening lines ; but how 
all three metaphors nrr live ones. ' did a person so sensitive to change 
A they are the sifter A the feeder, of til. fall to reflect that it is ill 
the working of these into griinimuli- ' playing the piano ill the water ! 
cal connexion with the blue penoil ! u stream of letters . it is true, is only 
does undoubtedly mix metaphors. . u picturesque way of suymg many 
But theu our author gives us to 1 lellers, & ordinarily u dcud m. ; 
understand that he knows he is but once put your seemingly dead 
doing It, A surely Unit is enough. yet pictureaque m. close to u piano 
Even so some liars reckon that a lie ; that is being played, it its notes 
is no disgrace provided that they ; wake the dead—at any rule for 
wink at n byslander us thry tell it; | readers who have just had the word 
even so those who arc udilirli-d to ; w. culled to their memories, 
the phrase ' to use a vulgarism 1 ' 

expect to achieve Ihc feat of being metaphysics 4 metaphysical are so 
ut once vulgur 4 superior to vul- often used as quasi-learned & 
garity./Certainly wc cannot detect the vaguely depreciatory substitutes for 
suggested lack of warmth in the speech j voriuue otlicr terms, tor theory A 
as 1/ is printed, fie iu An speech, as theoretical, subtlrtty). (fAr) super- 
in the Prime Minislci’s, it seems to ] natural, acrnltiism). obscure A ob- 
im that (if tee may change the mein- , scanty, philosophy 4 philosophic, 
phorj exactly the right note was | academic(s), A so forth, that it is 
struck,/H e may, on Die one hand. I pardonable to forget that they hove 
receive into our gill its precise content I u real meaning of their own — the 
if the complex mixture that fills the more that the usual resource of those 
puncheon of the whole world’s lilera- j who suddenly reatixe that their 
furs ; on the other — to change the \ notion of a word’s meaning is hazy, 
metaphor—our few small strings may { on appeal to its etymology, will not 
lAriif in sympathetic harmony to some serix. It is agreed that A/etopAysies 
lyrical sephyrs 4b remain practically owes its name to the accident that 
unresponsive fa lAe deep sea gale the part of AriBtotlc’s works in 
of Aeschylus or Dante. Certainly, j which metaphysical questions were 
gentlemen, you may change your I treated of stood after (mein) the part 
metaphors. If it acenii good to you ; j concerned with physics (ta phusika), 
but you may also be pretty sure ; A that the word's etymology is 
that. If you feel the necesaty of therefore devoid of significance, 
proclaiming the change, you bad 1 What Is wanted, then, is a defini* 
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tlon plain enough not to perplex, 
but precise enough not to mislead. 
Metaphysics is the branch of philo¬ 
sophy that deals with the ultimate 
nature of things, or considers the 
questions, What is the world of 
things we know 7 How do wc 
know it 7 * Three kinds uf definite 
answers ure returned. Metaphysical 
materialism it the view that every¬ 
thing known is body or mutter. 
Metaphysical idealism is the view 
that everything known is mind, or 
some mental state or other. Meta¬ 
physical realism is the intermediate 
view that everything known ix 
either body or soul, nullicr ol which 
alone exhausts the universe of 
being ’—Prof. T. ( use in Hue. Uni. 
Such being the subject of Meta¬ 
physics, it is not wonderful, in view 
of the infinity of theories A suhtlelv 
of arguments evoked, that it should 
have come by some or nil of the 
wrongaccejitatioiismcntiou< dnbovc; 
but it is very desirable that the 
plain man. who ut best finds the 
notion of It tiard to grasp, should 
not have tun difficulties increased by 
its being misapplied, 
metathesis. Sec Technical terms. 
1*1. -eses ( ex). 

mitayag®, m*tayer. See French 
words. 

mota makes -table ; see Mm t. 
metempsychosis. PI. -ostt (-ex). 
Pronounce raJtCmpslku'sls. 

-meter. For words hke speedo¬ 
meter, ace Hybrid derivatives. 
For verse-names, see -meter in 
Technical terms. 
method. For m, in madness, see 
Irrelevant allusion. 
methodize has -zable ; see Mute z. 
meticulous. What ia the strange 
charm that makes this wicked word 
irresistible to the British journalist ? 
docs be like its length t docs he 

S ite isolation (for it has no 
red :q England) 7 can a Latin 
scholar like him not get meticvlosw 
out of hia bead 7 can so accom¬ 
plished a Frenchman never be sure 
whether mtiieuleux or m. is the 
1M1 


word he knows so well 7 or what Is 
it t At any rute, he must have the 
word ulways with him, however 
unsuitable the surroundings. It is 
dear llrit that it is not a piece of 
latiiuty that cannot be forgotten ; 

• ante* 4 post-<U mi cut * say Lewis 
& Short ; that is, you may rrad your 
Cicero & Virgil & Horace A Livy 
thruugh A never meet it ; A when 
it is unearthed m Plum us or some¬ 
where il means not ulint the journal- 
ists make it nimn, hut just fright¬ 
ened ; it is the word for the timid 
hare, or the man who is gibbering 
with fear (Au/tuvt hoe mrhcnloius 
ae>]ue . . . iVm, prwnutjf rfrntrs— 
W as ever man in such a funk Y .,. 
Lord, bow my teeth chut I cr !>. That 
uicuunig, comprehensible enough 
through the Latin mrtut fear to all 
who have learnt uny Lolin, but not 
to others, wuee mrlus bv some odd 
diunrc has given no iWuiuin words 
to English, meticulous hud some 
centunct ago ; but the word died 
out. When it wus resuscitated in 

the nineteenth century, it was by 
Hie hterury mini with u new Keitsn 
for whicJi it wus not in tlie least 
needed, scrupulous & punctilious 
being amply sufficient; but litrrary 
critics are given to gallicixing. A 
mtticuleuj ojipcured ia the French- 
Academy dictionary in 1835. i.e.. had 
lately become fashionable in Krunoc. 
The question is whether we are 
going to allow the word to be 
imposed upon us for general use, now 
that the journuJist of the dally 

E rs has caught it un from the 
iry critic. It Is, for the un¬ 
educated, far less intelligible than 
scrupulous & punctilious, which have 
well-known nouns associated ; il la, 
for the educated, divorced from it» 
etymological meaning ; it Is, for the 
Englishman, a Gallicism. It might, 
indeed, have had a distinct shade of 
meaning that would have justified 
its existence, if it lind been applied 
only to the care that has its origin 
in terror of being caught breaking 
rules or mio-ftaling facts ; but how 
for it is from being so limited will be 
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{ lain from the quotations below, 
t should have been a nog alive 
complement to punctilious, the two 
covering Iwlwceu them the |>osiLivr 
ncmirary that omits no detail A: the 
negative accuracy that admits no 
error. The journalist enjoys a laugh 
nt the man m the street with his 
* chronic * for urn mis ; but Ins own 
m. for exact lays him o|h*h to the 
same charge of leaving out tI k* 
essential meaning nf a word A* ming 
it proilllHCtlilllsIy whether it i.\ 
applicable or lint : iiail Ih* iml be lter ; 
consent to its being relegated lo lhe | 
list of Sriu.un.oous wimliH ? In 
the long collection nf exani|ilrs, the 
lirst ilUistiates fairly tlie logit i- 
mate sense m which shrinking (mm 
any possible wrung element h tin* 
Knot; the last is ludicrous m that 
t excludes not merely the idea of 
fear, but even that of Hire ; & the 
intermediate ones are arranged 
roughly in a descent Irom Che loss 
hau lo 1 he worse : // will be goad 

for the Aor Khgfaadera In contem- 
plate Mr Joseph SonthaW*quirt il‘ w. 
craftsmanship, ns in ' Tadmartim * 
(.IS)./That on the French artillery, 
with its pleu for less m. rare & more 
simplicity in our mm batteries, shottld 
be read <t digested by . . ..Japanese 
writers hai'C not yet acquired either 
the methods of otir art criticism nr the 
m. attention to detail which our habits 
demand./Should any English render 
think that the question of • sources ' 
is someichat too meticulously studied, 
let him turn to ... / WTfA the aid of the 
prodigious m. surrey bring made 
under the famous, tnarA-frtmytrf ' Fin¬ 
ance (IMB-JO) Act. 1910', an en¬ 
tirely nn r method will be adopted nf 
treating the soil./Gone is the wealth 
of m. detail rcifA irAirA fce loved to 
elaborate his finely finished pictures./ 
More complete dr satisfying, from 
their breadth *t directness, iheir superb 
amplitude of handling, tk from the 
absence of the m. detail with which 
the master might have overlaid them./ 
Who know Aotc their output is affected 
minor wage disputes, by the m. 
inderintv crificim <jf AdmmUly 


inspectors, by shortage of men it oj 
material./We are told that t« JUOU-10 
there ivcre approximately 10300 (o6* 
rrmr the m. 3(/0) super-mm./There 
teat nothing to indicate that the actor 
did more than carry oaf admirably the 
very diver ideas of the author —an 
author, by the way, who happens to be 
very m. about hm-ing his ideas carried 
out./With method, with meticulous- 
nm, Mitt machinery, . . . with the 
terrarium of bombs, poison gases, t b 
outrages according lo programme, 
derndeut tuitions wrr to be taught the 
might of the llohvuzollrrn 'hullur',/ 

Mr -, who has succumbed to the 

wounds inflicted upon him ten days 
prn ionsly by n j>rt lion, had his fate 
: foretold with in. accuracy more than 
ynut years ago by the greatest Greek 
dramatist. 

metier. See Fui.stii wouds. 
metonymy. See Tuiinkaltfjims. 
metope. The 01*11 J gives three 
syllables (mWopf); disyllabic pro- 
nuuciaticro (inA'tuj*) as in French is 
I |>crbu|>jf equally common : hut of. 
epitome, strophe, systole, catastrophe, 
as analogous (Ireck words, 
metre, -ter. See -in; Si -kb, 
mews, originally n plum?, but now 
inhI fredv as singular with a, is best 
provided with a fresh plural mewses. 
mezzanine. See H-ooii. 
mezH^-rtllevo. FI. -os. see -o(c)9 6. 
The alxive is the llaliuti spelling, & 
the ixirrejipoiiding pronunciation is 
me dzO rllyft'vo; if the spelling is, 
na often, corrupted lo rci-, pro¬ 
nounce inCutS rlle'vS. 
mezzotint. Pronounce m&di*. 
miaow, miaul. It is better to be 
content with mew & cu/encaul than 
to multiply phonetic approxima¬ 
tions. 

miasma. PI. usually -ata. 
rate*!* & muckle arc merely 
I variants of the same word. & the 
not uncommon version Many a 
mickle makes a muckle is a blunder ; 
the right forms ore Many a little 
(or Many a pickle) makes a mickle 
(or mucfcfr), with other slight 
variations. 
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microbe, micro-organism. Sec 

Sl'lll/.O'I YlfTI.S. 

mid )ni«* super). midmost \ mid air 
should not U' hyphened, sec llr* 
PHIAs. 

middle. M. r/«*i is hvphcnrd ns 
nn ikIjhIiu 1 \mitlitir-tla\s rdun i- 
tion), bill not {is i\ 11"mi (belongs tu 
the itti'I'Hf rtow) ; set IlYricr.v*. 
For undillr (article) A middle vvtee 
M‘C T» I'll Nil ai. Ti aw>. 

mlddllng(ly). Tin* -ly is unusual A 
uiuitsiruMr : a nuddtmg fund reap ; 
did iniddh in! writ ; it Kent only 
IttltlllllUg. N'l* l MIH<iM\lJC -l-V. 
midwifery. T\\n e wlluhli* : ml’il- 
wllrl in |*cr|u\|i« usual. k>ul Iwith 
ini ilwifrl A mi dlfri are ;»1*K> beard ; 
rf. iiorHj un j.. 

mighty. In tin- colloquialism tn. 
fun &( .. mightily should xml Is* sub- 
*titulril ; mi* \ MJtiiiMAnt -m. 

mlgnon, migraine, Nrc KKusia 

WUl<Ht. 

mikado, l'l, -r« ; m« -o(i )>. 6. 
milage. .No sfHlt : sec i~ 
mllden. Sec -i.n \ i ui». 

Milesian (Irish; I* now chiefly a 

resource of llic Lui.akt xakia- 
tionist ; »%• uImj I'oiVsV LLaHK' 
iiL'notn. 

mUJenarUn, of the, believer in the, 
millennium. The spfwMit incon¬ 
sistency ixi spelling (•«•. -nn-) results 
from the tact thxit nuUenunun, like 
millenary, ilum not contain the Klein 
of the l.:itm «m.u* year, which is 
present in millennium ; if it were ; 
formed from mUInmium. the form I 
would lx? miltrnnuiTian ; tuiUena- 
nan strictly incuns ihousunrlrr, not 
thousand-} carer. Cl. t i.si i.sahv. 
TnlUervary. The OKI) pronounces 
mninnr!; but mv i’j.Mi \*fty, 
millennium. 1*1. -ms, *i«; see -m. 
mill!-. See hno-, 
milliard means a thousand millions ; 
it if chicllv u French term, though 
]K a rhapB advancing in general cur¬ 
rency. In Fruncc it is the equi¬ 
valent in ordinary use for the 
mathematical French (which diHere 
from the English) billion. 
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million. 1. A m. dr a quarter, two 
itiillioni it* a half, rnthi-r tliun one 
dr a quarter millumi*) A fix'© it a hill/ 
millions ; we ihu, 

2. II iv *>iji la say, therefore (adds 

the * Tuner *). that the total is con- 
mlrabiy h an than NiiJIioOs, 

although it mast hr well ir.er 1 } mil¬ 
lion. This change from millions 
to million is wrong ivr oxr I 
luilcsN l\ milium is incimt inctrly 
for the printed form liial in hi lie 
said ns • u million A u hulf \ 

3. Forty-}far mill mu people ratlirr 
than furty-pvr nuttmus of people (on 
Mu' analogs of du&rii, More, hundred, 
A thuHiuitd) ; hut, with u fere A 

I many, mill ion t of is perhaps live 
[ more usual funn. 

4. Amongst the richI million ore a 
/err hundred In tihrnn this darn ml 
apply t.il tur Umu mil you, huu.trrdf, 
hut lie died rcurfA Hirer indium* 
ratln-r than million ; tins because 
•u nullum* ik nu cNluhhxhrd tiouo 
(iis dmlincuiohid from a mere 
numeral) in the sense ll.OOU.UOC, 

hut not in the m iimt u iiulhuu people. 

MUly. So spelt ; sec -rv, -in, «Y. 

mHon'd;. N<s* I'm sen vronns. 

mimic, vh, makes <kcd, -eking; 

an- -(»t‘K-. 

minacious, mlnatoiy. Until worda 
Miuick of jK'dufxlry ; hut while the 
lirst if «rr\ icealile only for I'ui.v- 
CVI.LA1XK lit MOI M. the MTOlld IS MOt 
out of plaoe m a iormwlly rhetorical 
eoatcsL 

mince, vh, makes -croUr ; see 
Miff: j.. 

mine. For (my or) mine tt your 
fntare depends upon it At., sec 
Ahmiu'h: r*i**>i "ii i.n. 

mine, vh. hoi -nahle ; Mmt K. 

mineralogy is n M*new|oiled fonn 
(the syucnpnlmn done m French) 
fur mineraled'iCy, A should not he 
quoted in defence of propcucd wrong 
forms in -uJogy ; ef. pacifist. 

mlnlly, minlmb®, dlminJslL Minify 
n a LadJy formed i little used word ; 
it owes it* cxiatence to the desire for 
a neat opposite to the correctly 
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formed magnijy, but is now chleBy 
used by people who, rightly enough 
offended by the extension of minim¬ 
ize to Improper meanings, ure too 
ready to catch at the lint ultcmu- 
tive i a slight further search would 

S tlicm through mmish (to 
i the only hut fatal objection is 
that it is archaic) to diminish. 
Minimise in both a rightly formed 
£ a current word, but unfortun¬ 
ately current in mure seiincs than it 
has any right hi. It should be 
kept strictly to the limits imposed 
by its derivation from minimus (not 
less or little, but least). A tbereforc 
always mean either tu reduce to Un¬ 
icast possible amount (lie must 
minimise the friction) or to put at the 
lowest possible estimate (/( it your 
inlereti ia minimise hit guilt). The 
meanings given to minimise in the 
following quotations, I.C. reduce £ 
underestimate, ignore the essential 
superlative element -. — The utility 
of our convoy would hate been con¬ 
siderably llllramizcd had if onf 
included one of these.'The .V/uji/iiwg 
Federation has left little snipe foe 
uoions of the men ; uiibmhj who 
knows anything of that eumhmaiioii 
is likely In minimize its jmvrer., .In 
open window or dune would greatly 
minimize risk. 

Minify should lie given up os a 
St’rrsri.oors wonu; minimize 
should be kept to its proper senses ; 
magnify should huve as its opposite, 
in one of its senses diminish (the 
diminishing end of the telescope). £ 
in another underestimate (neither 
magnify nor underestimate the diffi¬ 
culties). See also stUTrix. 

minim um. PI. usually -ma. 
minister. The tendency to apply 
the word, in the sense m. of religion, 
to dissenters, £ to avoid applying it 
to Anglicans, noteworthy seeing that 
m. is common in the i'raver-Book 
rubrics, ia explained by historical 
circumstances ; it was adopted as 
an acceptable name ■ at first chiefly 
by those who objected to the terms 
priest & clergyman as implying 


erroneous views of the nature of the 
sacred ofiiec ’—Of!If. 

Minnie. Ho spelt; see -tv, -in, 
-v. 

minor (in logic). See Technical 

TERMS. 

minority is like majority, only 
more so, in its meanings, with which 
odd tricks cun be played. Corre¬ 
sponding to Lhe A, 1), £ C, of major¬ 
ity, m. has, A, inferiority of number 
or feweraces or pauciunty, If. u 
pally having n pouciontv, £ C, less 
than half of any set of people. 

■ More so because, if one presses 
one's rights, our may say that a 
small III. (sense U) is in u considerable 
m. (sense A) or is the vast ni. 
(sense C), both of which statements 
hapjien to Miuml uhsurd ; £ again, 
in n Hoard of iil a m. of one tuny he 
cillicr '13 pinions (A) or one person 
(H). The (Hunt need not lie laboured, 
but should be appreciated. There 
is n tacit convention, in the interests 
of lucidity, llmt adjectives nuturally 
appropriate to magnitude shall not 
be used with tn. to emphasize small¬ 
ness of number, £ another tlmt a in. 
of one shall always mean one person. 
Hut the first is not always kept to i— 
It'itft a winslderahle minority of the 
loirs puffed, the Tory Tarty Auoe 
obtained a clear J- substantial major¬ 
ity over all other purlers in the House. 
tiddly enough, the ncwspnjicr whose 
own words arc those has this para¬ 
graph about a fellow offender i— 
hays a motoring writer in a Sunday 
paper: • It is time that a period were 
pul to the era of the trap on fiir open 
road, if- that the interests of the p nolle, 
at large were considered by attacking 
the real n il - the dangerous Ur incon¬ 
siderate driver. Fortunately, he con¬ 
stitutes the vast minority of motor-ear 
owners it drii'rrs It e know what 
is meant, but * the east minority ' is 
a very un/orfunofr tray of saying it. 
Id the first passage m. is used in 
sense A, £ in the second in sense C ; 
but the convention is applicable to 
both or neither. 

Min otaur. Generally pronounced 
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min-, though the i is long in Greek 
A Lutin ; but see False quantity. 

mini sauce should not be hyphened 
if the stress is on the second word, 
us il usually is ; see Hy]*h>:ns. 
minuscule. See Tecum cal terms. 
mtocebe. A typical example of the 
monstrosities with winch M'lcutihC 
men m want of o IuIkH for some- 
thing) A indifferent to nil beyond 
their own province, defile the lan¬ 
guage. The element* of the word 
are Greek, but n<»t the way they are 
put together, nor the inclining 
demanded of the compound. See 

llYDRIU llElltVATXVI» (w.f.). 

misalliance, though formed uftcr 
the French mcsalltance. ij so rmtur.d 
an r.nglish won! that it i* fnc nf tin- 
taint of gullinvm, A* should always 
be preferred to the French spelling. 
Misapprehensions of winch 

many writers need to disabuse them¬ 
selves. Discussion of each will lx- 
found under the word printed in 
small capitals. 

That a iilvh/b advorate, or odio- 
catus di aboli, is n tempter or I he like. 
That a PERCI.maui. isuMnull part. 
That a llauiso question is a 
searching one. 

That cn noNo 7 means Wbat is the 
good or use 7 

That Cine luitch vf nature make* 
the uhole world kin means much the 
same as A feUow-fccltng makes one 
u ondrous kind. 

That polity is a scholarly word 
for policy. 

That more nofiovned in the breath 
than the ohtcn'apce mean* more 
often broken than kept. 

That ilk means clan or the like. 
That arithmetical , A: geometrical, 
progression mean fast, £ very fast, 
progress. 

That the comity of nations means 
tl»e members of a sort of league. 
That any order of words that avoids 
a Split infinitive js better than 
unv that involves it. 

That proportion is a sonorous im¬ 
provement on part. 

That BDMTTrtiTe is an improve¬ 


ment on replace in the sense take the 
place of. 

That rnoTAOOMNT is an Improve¬ 
ment on chumpinn A* trader. 

That an i.xcih'tio.n strengthens a 
rule. 

That good wnten do not end a 
sentence WiLh n PHi.roMriON. 

Thut Fssnkenmux hui n mon- 
•Icr. 

miscegenation. Sec Uyuriu i>» 
iivativw («.r.). 

miscellany. J'rnxiounce ml VlanJ 
or mlse laid ; the (Mil) puts the 
former first, A Kkukhkivi: AITKNT 
ik in xU favour. 

mlse-en-sc^ne. SecFniocrn wurisk. 

miserere, misericord, hinged seat. 
TIic first in labelled an incorrect form 
in the OKI). 

misogynist. Sec Gin i.k r. 

MISPRINTS TO BE GUARDED 
AGAINST. Athrrxr A anrrw, de¬ 
precate & depreciate ., ini ulrate A 
inoculate, inJirpcllatr A interpolate, 
jiriuetpeU A principle, recourse A 
TCAOurre A resort, risible A riribk, 
-tton A til* (c.g. a corrective A a 
correction), arc common confusions 
worth providing against by care in 
writing A vigilance in proof-cor¬ 
rect inj*. Concensus (non-cXifclcnt) 
appears perhuf* more often than 
the real word cotismsus, A to signal 
j out (non-existent m the sense meant) 
more often tliun lo tangle out. 

Misquotation. The correct 

words of a few familiar sayings that 
are more often wrongly thuu rightly 
quoted muy be useful. The mis¬ 
quoting of phrases that have sur¬ 
vived on their own merits out of 
little-read authors (c.g. of Fine by 
degrees Ac. from Prior, usuAUy 
changed to Small Ae.) is a very 
venial offence ; A indeed it is almost 
a pedantry to use the true form 
instead of so established a wrong 
one ; it would be absurd to demand 
that no-one should ever use a trite 
quotation without testing its verbal 
accuracy. Again, the established 
change made in the Leave-not-cs- 
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TOtk-tekind quotation l>v shifting 
the bootless fabric of a vision from 
ionic lino earlier into the plaoe of 
another phrase that doo not suit 
general use so well, though most 
people do dulibt mulct* it without 
knowing what they are doing, might 
reasonably enough be made know¬ 
ingly, A is no offence. (Examples of 
these two kinds are placed at the 
end of the lint. Uut when u quota¬ 
tion comes from such a source us 
a well-known play of Shukspt-re, or 
Lyridos, ur the Hi file or 1‘mycr Hook, 
to give it wrongly ut least require* 
excuse, A uny great prevalence of 
such misouotation would prove us 
discreditably ignorant of our own 
literature, Nevertheless, such words 
as A poor thing, but my com. are 
often su much more used than the 
true form that their accuracy is 
sure to be token fur granted unless 
occasional attempts like the present 
are made to draw attention to them. 

In the sweat of thy face shall thou 
eat bread (not Arou). 

To gild refined gold, to jwinl the 
Illy (not gild the lily). 

Pride goeth liefore drstrucliun. & un 
haughty spirit before a fall (not 
pride before a fall). 

Screw your courage to the sticking- 
place (not point). 

I will a round unvarnished lair 

deliver. 

An iBfavoured thing, sir, but raioc 
own (not poor). 

Let not him that tirieth on his 
harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it oB (not panel* on). 

That last iofirmily of noble mind 
(not minds). 

Make assurance double sure (not 
sfessUy). 

Tomorrow to fresh troodi & pas¬ 
tures new (not^rMr). 

The devil ean tile Scripture for his 
purpose (not quote). 

A goodly Sppk rotten at the heart 
{not core). 

Chewing the food of sweet A bitter 
fancy (not cud). 

I am escaped Hi Ik the skin of my 
teeth (not by). 


And, like lAis intubsttnUial pageant 
faded. Leave not e rack behind. 
Passing rich rcith forty pouods a 

1 year. 

lie that compiles against bis will Is 
of Acs oten opinion still. 

Fine by degrees A beautifully less. 
When Greeks joined Greeks, then 
tsccs the tug of war. 

Miss. T7ie Mitten Smith Ac. is the 
rid-fnsliiuui'd plural, still used when 
farcicality is required, c.g. in printed 
lists of guests present Ac.; else¬ 
where the Mitt Smiths is now usual. 

mis-shapen Ac. The hyphen is 
usual in compounds of mu- with 
words beg liming with t. 
missile. I'fcunlly pronounced - 11 . 
missis. See mistress. 
missy. So limit; sec -et, -in, -t. 
mistake muhrs -liable ; ace Mute e. 
For the p.p. meanings in error Ac., 
sec Iktranmitive r . p . 
mistaken makes -oners, 
mistral. Sec wind. n. 
mistress. Tlic title Mr* is pro¬ 
nounced raS’sla: tlie noun tauri* 
(joe. or itlil. for wife) is pronounced 
ml'sls. 

\ mlt« mukes mily ; see -ev A -Y. 
niltlgats mokes -gable, -tor ; see 
•AIUK 1. -on. 

mitrailleuse. Ser French wodds. 
mitre, -ter. See -as A -un. 
mixed metaphor. See Metaphor. 
mlKDen. The OED treat* mixen 
as the standard form. 

-BI-, -MW-. Monosyllables ending 
in m double it before suffixes begin¬ 
ning with a vowel if it is preceded 
by a sorIp vowel (a, e, i, o, u, or y), 
but not if it is preceded by a diph¬ 
thong or a doubled vowel or a vowel 
A r: Aapriflip, gemmed, dimmed, 
drummer ; but ctoi numf, gloomy, 
worming. Words of more than one 
syllable follow tbe rule for mono¬ 
syllables if their last syllable la a 
word In composition, u bedimmed, 
<xercramming, but otherwise do not 
double the m (bemodamed, bedlamite, 
balsamic, diademed , emblematic, pil¬ 
grimage, victimize, eddomer, xx+tm * 
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otu, unbosomed, blossoming, bottomed, 
buxomest. harmoniumist, ccUumy) ; 
but words iu -gram doubir the in 
(compare epigrammatic, diagram- 
malic, with syslemattc). 
mobilize make* -zable ; see Mvrr: K 
mobocracy. See Hvbbio uebiva- 
nvfcs. 

moccasin, which suggests the pro¬ 
nunciation better, is now- preferred 
to the formerly current morarriu, 
mocha, coike. I'ronnuiKr mbka. 
model makea -tied, -ding, Sx .; see 
-LI.-. -to. 

moderate makes -rablr, -tor ; see 

■Alien I, -OB. 

modem maker -rmr.tr. Fur We rn. 
Athens, the m. Ilabylon, see Soaui- 
Ottra. 

modernize hit* -zable: see Mora x. 

modest make* -rr, -itl. 

modify. For iullcxjunii m-c Vaaue 

IN -IK, -V, -YE, 0. 

modish. So eiH.lt; »r Mutt: t. 
modulate maker -table, -lor; see 
• Allan I, -o*. 

modulus. PI. -if (- 1 ). 
modus vlvrndl (literally way of 
living) in any temporary comprom- 
ine that enables partira to carry 
on pending scltlrmcnt ol a dispute 
that would otherwise paralyse their 
activities. 

Mogul. Accent the aocond syllable. 
For the spelling Mughal see IJidac- 
Ticieu, Maromlt. 

Mohemmed(an). Sec Mahomet. 
tpolety, apart from uses as a Legal 
term A a Fobwai. wood, exists 
merely for the delight uf tlie Kle- 
CANT-V art ATI ovist in such triumphs 
as: The Unionist candidate tros 
relumed by exactly half the number o/ 
votes polled, the other moiety being 
divided beltceen a Labour da an 
Independent opponent 
molreKmotri. Moire, or moire 
antique, la the name of the watered 
silk material; moire is first an 
adjective meaning watered like 
moire (often of metal surfaces), A 
secondly a noun meaning watered 
surface or effect, A moire drear; 
Defects <fc moire antiques ; a moire 
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surface ; the moire has been imparted 
by using the bhneptpe. Pronounce 
inwahr, utaara. 

moisten. The i is silent; sec 
Tmonunciatiiix. 

molasses i> used as a singular. 

molecule, atom,electron, corpuscle. 
To the mere literary man without 
scientific knowledge,"the relations of 
these words to each other arc puz¬ 
zling, A not easy to learn, even iu on 
elementary wny. from consulting 
each by itself in" dictkinanc*. Some 
wentenees picked nut from the Kite, 
tint, article an molrrule mny throw 
light ; but here, tirat, arc the 
etymological meanings; molecule, 
i small muss ; aM»i, micultublc (par¬ 
ticle) ; electron, amber; corpuscle, 
smull body. 

•The doctrine that mailer ran he 
divided into, or regarded as com¬ 
posed of, discrete particles (termed 
atoms by early writers, A molecules 
by modern ones) has at all tiroes 
played an important part In meta¬ 
physics A natural science. 1 

■ iientoentus wu» the founder of the 
atomic theory, while Anaxagoras 
propounded that of contiauity.' 

• The atoms, they [the otomists) 
said, do not All up the universe ; 
there arc void spaces between them 
. . . The opposite school maintained 
then, as they have always done, that 
there is no vacuum—that every part 
of space is full of matter, that tliera 
is a universal plenum. 1 

' Molecule, the minutest particle of 
matter capable uf se|tarutr existence. 
The word ap|ieurs to have been 
invented during the 17th century, 
A remained synonymous with atom 
. . . until the middle of the 19th 
century, when a diBcreoUation was 
established.' 

‘An enormous mass of experi¬ 
mental evidence now shows quit* 
conclusively that matter cannot be 
regarded as having a continuous 
structure, bat that it 1* ultimately 
composed of discrete parts. The 
anal lest unit of matter with which 
physical phenomena arc ooaettned 
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il the molecule. When chemical 
enomena occur the molecule may 
divided into atom* ; & these 
atoms, in the presence of electrical 

B henomcna, may themselves be 
irthcr divided into electron* or 
corpuscles .' 

mollify. For inflexion*, sec YfcfcM 
IN -IK, *V, -Vfc. 0. 

Molly. So spelt; see -cv, •»:, -v, 
molten. See m»;lt. 
momentarily, momently. The first 
means tor a moment [he trot momen¬ 
tarily abashed), the second from 
moment to moment or every moment 
(aw momently expecting a wire from 
Afm). The different ini ion is well 
worth more faithful observance than 
it get* ; & the substitution of either, 
which sometimes oenw, for in¬ 
stantly or imtntdiaUlji or at once is 
foolish NoVKLTV-UUSiTlNC. 

momentary, momentous. The first 
means lusting only for a moment, or 
transitory j the second menus of 
moment, i.e. of great consequence, 
momentum. 11 usually -in. 
monachal, monastic, monkish. Ench 
ba* its own abstract noun— monach- 
is in, monasticism. monkery. Of I he 
three act* monufftrliimj is the one 
that suits all contrxla; it is useful 
that monkish A monkery should also 
exist, a* serving the pur|K»ar of 
those who wish to adopt u certain 
tone. Monachal k monachiam, 
though they would have passed well 
enough if monwfirffaiO did not 
exist St were not much better known, 
•cem as it is to liove no recommenda¬ 
tion unless it is a good thing that 
scholars writing for scholars should 
hive other names for Hungs than 
those generally current, even though 
the meaning is the same. If that is, 
on the contrary, a bad thing, 
monachal Si monachism should be 
allowed to die. 

monsdbrn^monism. Both terms 
owe their existence to the meta¬ 
physical problem of the relation 
between mind k matter. The view 
that regards mind St matter as two 


independent constituents of which 
the universe is composed is called 
dualism. Jn contrast with dualism, 
any view that makes the universe 
consist of mind with mutter as a 
form of mind, or of mutter with 
mind us a form of matter, or of a 
substance thut in every part of it is 
neither mind tior matter but both, 
is culled monism (see also kkta- 
rnvbicsy. Monadism is the name 
given to u particular form of monism, 
rorrrKpu tiding to the molecular or 
atomic theory of matter (sec molt> 
au.), & holding that the universal 
substance (according to the third 
\uricty of monism described in the 
previous sentence) consists of units 
called monads. 

monarchical, -cblc, -chal, -chlal. 

The first is the current form ; -chic 
is Occasionally used for antithetic 
purposes [the monarchic , the aristo- 
cratic t <k the democratic branches oj 
our constitution) ; -chat with a Blight 
rhetorical difference, where kingly 
might serve [the royal harangue has 
u certain monarchal tone) ; -ial seems 
super tluuus, 

monastk(bm). See monachal. 
Monday. For lie is coming M., 
Ac., see Friday. 
monde. See French words. 
monetary, monetize. See Pho- 
ni'ncjatjon for the question be¬ 
tween lu&u & mCm. 
moneyed, moneys, not monied, 
monies. 

mongoose. PI. -oosea. 
mongrel makes -lly; see -ll*, -l-. 
See mulatto 1 for synonyms, 
monism. See monadism. 
mauitms. Sec Feminine nasio- 
NATIONS. 

monk. For m. k Jriar, see Falsa, 
monkey, n. PI. -eys. 
monkey, vb. For inflexions sec 
Verbs Jn -ie, -Y, -ye, 2. 
monoecious. Pronounce -n«sh-; 
for -nor*. -rwr*, see je, at. 
monocle. That this, a Hybrid 
derivative, a Gallicism, k a word 
with no obvious meaning to the 
E n glis hm a n who hears it for the 
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first time, should be ousting the 
entirely oatiflfuclory eyeglass is a 
melancholy illustration of the popu¬ 
lar taste in language. 

monologlsl. Sec C. if.ek c. 

monologue, mo noma ter. Set TECH¬ 
NICAL V;-. 

monopoiiie makes •zable ; sec 

UlJTK »•:. 

monotook, -nous. The serondury 
sense of monotonous (same or tedious) 
hus so nearly swallowed up its 
primary (of one pfich or tone) tliat 
it is well worth while to remember 
the existence of nonofaNir, which 
has the primary artttc only. 

Monrot doctrine, lta status is that 
of a manifesto addressed by the I 
U.S.A. to all whom it may concern, I 
not that of a treaty or u piece of 
international law. 

Its conlents arc not definite, nor 
expressed us a legislative enactment, 
nor extractable from a single docu¬ 
ment, but arc in course of develop¬ 
ment, having varied from the View 
that European Powers must not 
interpose with a view lo securing 
control of indrjicndcnt American 
States, nor establish fresh colonics 
in America, to the principle that 
every portion of the American con¬ 
tinent must be free from l£uro[*an 
control. 

It* name is taken from President 
Monroe, wbo in 1823 made a de¬ 
claration to Congress to the effect 
stated above in summary as the 
first view. 

The original policy at Icust hod the 
official approval of Great Britain. 

monseigneur, monsieur. See 

FfctNCH WORDS. 

monsignor, -ore. Pron. -cnyor'(8). 
PI. -art (-«). 

monsoon. See wind, n. 

mood, ft may save misconcep¬ 
tions to mention that the grammar 
word ho* nothing to do with the 
native word meaning frame of mind 
Ac., A is merely a variant of mode. 

mooBah. See mullah. 

non. The Julian finger- fashing 


game Is so spelt in Italian, not 
mono . 

morel, odj. 1. For distinctions 
between m. & ethical , morais A 
ethics, see ETHICAL 5, 0. 2. M. iHc- 
tory, m. certainly. The first is often 
applied to an event that is from 
another joint of view n defeat; the 
second is always applied to wlmt is 
in fact an uncertainty. It i* so easy 
to see why to. netufjf should mean 
whut it doc*, A mi hard to *rr why 
m. certainty ahoiihl, that anyone 
considering the point by tlu? iuerc 
light of nature i* tempted to guess 
that m. certainty is the illegitimate 
offspring of m. victory, A pci Imps to 
nlwtain from using it us u solecism. 
'J’hc OKI) quotations show that, on 
the contrary, it in much the older of 
tiic two phrase* ; A, though this 
peculiar wtw uf practical or tr<r- 
tuat in con i hi nation with certainty, 
A of tantamount to demonstrative in 
combination with evidence, la hard 
to account for, it is established as 
idiomatic. 

morelfe), n. Is a combination of 
pedantry A Gullicism to bully us 
into abunduning the English word 
morufr ? For, until a few yrura ago, 
we ull wrote that without thinking 
twice about it; A to this day you 
will meet it in the local newspapers 
that have not time to keep up with 
the latest trieki of the London 
Prev, A in those parts of the 
London Press itself that huve to use 
a tongue line l rn; landed of the people. 

The ease for the spelling moral is 
that (I) the French use the word 
moral for what we used to coll 
morale, A therefore we ought to do 
the some ; A that (2) the French 
use morale to mean something differ¬ 
ent from what we mean by it. 

The case against moral is (1) that 
it is a new word, leas comprclienaible 
to ordinary people, even now after 
its wartime currency, than the old 
morale ; { 2 } that it must always be 
dressed in italics owing to the occa¬ 
sional danger of confusion with the 
English word moral, A that such 
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artificial precautions arc never kept The French word morale has never 
up ; (8) that half uf us do not know hud any currency in English, though 
whether to call it imVrnl, moral, or it it no doubt used by misguided 
morah'l, A that it is a recognized giilhcizcrv from time to time, A. it 
English custom to resolve such certainly need not be tuken into 
doubts by the addition uf -e or account as un objection to spelling 
other change of spelling. (lie French moral us suits our 

The view here token is that the convenience, 
cute for moral is extraordinarily If wc reinstate the once almost 
weak. <1 that against it decidedly universal morale, eve need no Italics, 
strong, A in fact that the question A there is im fear uf runfuMun; if uc 
is limply one between true pedantry adopt moral, we need italics. A there 
A true English. A few remarks may is mi hope of getting them; it is 
be made on the points already | ul present printed oflcner without 
summarized. than with them. The following live 

Here are two extracts from book- ; rxtrsels, in some of which the 
reviews in The Timet : He per- j English adjective Murat, ft in some 
rirtemiff ipetli moral (alu U of mind the French noun muraf. is mount, 
oj the troops, twi their morality) with , have all the same type for moral nn 
a final e, a sign of ignorance of 1 for the rest. They ure printed here, 
Frenrh./The purist in language might j except fur the italicizing of the 

C reel with Mr -’s title for (An whole, exactly us they upjienrrd. A 

If on the psi/rhntogy of rear, fur he they are ciiuuph to suggest how easy 
tncnni by morale not • elhirt ’ or it would he tor ri al doubts to arise 
• moral philosophy \ Aid ‘the temper about which word is being used :— 
of a people repressing itielf in artion'. An astounding drrrrnse in the moral 
(tut no doubt Ihere is authority for the ditriplinr d■ patriotism of German 
pervert ion of the French nurd. Is it soldiers (11ns, or Inis not. n comma 

cither ignorance of French or n per. dropped out alter moral 1)./It it 

version of the French ward Y or indeed a new proof uf the failing 
would a truer ueeount uf the matler moral d- intrrmil IrouWrs of the 

be that we have never had any- German jieoptr (Moral A internal ? 

thing to do with the French word Oh dear no I )./A true arbitrator, 

morale (ethics, morality, u moral. a man rrnlltj impartial between two 
Ac.), but that we found' the French contrnduuU d- rven indifferent to 
word moral (state of discipline A their apposing morals./The Hussion 
spirit in armies A the like) suited army u-ill renter if* mural d- fighting 
to our needs, A put un -r on to it power./The nerd of /'u land, not only 
to keep its sound distinct from that for moral, but for the material support 
of our own word moral, just as we of the Allies. 

have done with the French local The right course is to make the 
(English locale) A the German Choral English word mnrale, use ordinary 
(English chorale). A as. using eon- type, call n moruh'l, A ignore or 

trary means for the same end of abstain from the French word 

fixing a sound, we have turned morale, of which we have no need. 

French diplomats into English diplo- See for other examples of pedantry 
mol Y Our English forte (geniality with French w ords, » l'outsxxcr 
is no 4 his forte. Ac.) is altered from A ikiubuc zktendbe ; cf. also 
the French fort without even the oc r .a n .i a . 
advantage of either keeping the 

Ftench sound or distinguishing the moralize makes -sable ; see Mura e. 

spoken word from our/oil; hut who morbid makes -ret see -za A 

proposes to sacrifice the reader's -esr *. 

convenience by correcting It*' ignor- mortWezES. Pronounce -*taa. 
ut' spelling T mors. ]. For limitations on the 
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use of the more, see thz. 2. For the 
common confusion between much m. 
A much lest, see Imaxiicalitjes, 
less, and nucn. 3. M. than one, 
though its sense is mwMarily plural, 
is treated us a sort of compound of 
one , following its construct ion, A 
agrees with a singular noun A takes 
u singular verb : m. t. o. rctnkman 
teat killed, ni. t. o. c as killed, not 
workmen or irrrc. 4. For tw. »/j 
tor rote than in anper, me Hackneyed 
PUrasex. . 1 . The uric dock scheme 

e lite tchalc of the northern bank 
Thames in a more or leu 
. This is wrong Inrcausc, 
though a lest deprec is English, a m. 
degree is tint ; & the reason for that 
again is that while lj*h still pre- 
■ervw to u certain extent its true 
adjectival use <« smaller) us well 
os its quiwi-adjectival use ( - a 
■imiller amount of), tin- former use 
of wi, ( - larger) has long bern obso¬ 
lete, A it rvlaiui only the latter 
sense, a larger amount of. Leu 
butter, lexs courage, a leu degree, k 
even a lest price, arc possible ; but 
not a m. degree or a m. price, onJv 
•n. bulter or courage. The m. part, k 
More *i the pity, arc mentioned by 
the OKI) as survivals of the other¬ 
wise obsolete sense, 
morpis. See FnrNcn wokiw. 
mom! hr. ]. M . Service, M. Prayer, 
Matins . The first is pcrliapi the 
usual unofficial term ; the other 
two are official, A the last is 
especially In Higb-Cliurrh A musical 
uae. Similarly Evening Service, 
Evening Prayer, Evensong. 2. Af. 
performance. See matin in. 
morocco. PI. -os ; see -o(i:)s 3. 
morphia, morphine. The meaning 
is the same, the second being the 
scientific term, but the first sur¬ 
viving in ordinary use. 
mom. See mora. 
mortal. For all that itoj m. of, k 
the m. remains of, *ee Hackneyed 
PHRASES, A SmCK PATHOS. 

mortgagee, -gw, -gor. 1. Am the 
word mortgager is one that could be 
formed at will from the verb 


mortgage even if it were, as it Fp not, 
unrecorded, the nuuntenanee of the 
form -gor, pronounced -jor, seems 
an absurdity ; the only other 
English words in which g in soft 
before a or o nr u arc pcrhn|M gaol 
It ila derivative, It the debatable 
HAmcaKiMf. 2. The mortgagee li 
the person who lend. money on the 
•ecuntv of uu rstole. the mortgager 
nr -nr the person oho pledges hie 
property iu order to get the loan. 
Ilut, as the owner of u mortgaged 
estate is often himself described us 
• mortgaged up to the eyes ' Ac., 
& as -cc suggests the passive, It -or 
i. -rr the active party, thokc who 
ore not familiar willi Hie terms are 
apt tu hove the meanings reversed 
in their mi nils. 

mortlOedly. A bad form; see 

-IDLY. 

mortify. For inflexions ice Van 

IN -IK, -V, -YU, «. 

mortise, -lee. The flrst is better. 
In m. <t If nvu, the in. is the receiving 
cavity. 

raoslem, miellm. The OKD treats 
the Urst us the ordinary English 
form, A there is no doubt that it is so, 
Correction into muilim is to be 
drpreented ; see Didacticism. Af. 
can be used as adjective or as noun, 
A the plural of the noun is prefer¬ 
ably -ma, hut sometimes the same us 
the singular ; the use of the nlnrsl 
mMltmin or mualimin is bad didac¬ 
ticism. Sec also MUSSULMAN, 

mosquito. 11. -as; sec -o(E)s 8. 

-most. The commoner words with 
this ending are best pronounced 
-eat, not -ost, though mistaken 
effort is often expended on satisfying 
the supposed demands of the spelh 
ing. The origin was Dot the word 
moil, but a double superlative suffix 
-mat, A it is not unlikely that the 
ordinary colloquial pronuociotion 
records this fact. Foreman, inner- 
mo./, uppermost, topmoit, inmost, 
idrsosT, kindermo»f. arc examples of 
the words in which the obscure o is 
better than the dear 0 . 

meatfly). The iidcmeetae oonfid 
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has largely killed sentiment Jar any 
of the faction*, & the Powers mostly 
concerned have simply looked on 
with a determination to localize the. 
fighting. The only idiomatic bciu* of 
mostly is for the most part (The 
goods are mostly sent abroad./Taenly- 
seven millions, mostly fools). But jt 
is often wrongly used for rnoxi, us in 
the quotation ; act V nidiomatic 

•i.Y. 

mot. See FrKnch words. The 
mot juste is n pet 1.iti:ica«y i ritich* 
word, which renders would like lo 
bu^ of them us one hoys one's 
neighbour's huntam cock fur the aukc 
of hearing ila voice no more. It 
has the disadvantage llmt you ran 
find It, if you want to know more 
ubout it, neither m French iIicIkni- 
■rice (at any rote, nol in I.Wn) u»r 
in Fugliih, A must be content to 
associate it vaguely w/tli Flaubert. 
Yet, after meeting it in Much u 
passage ns the following, where tin* 
m. j. seems a trillc lung, one d«nv 
feel u curiosity ulnHit il» meaning : — 
The epitaph which she wrote for her¬ 
self at an early age contains the mol 
juste : ' Herr lies Sylvia Scarlett, 
who was always running away. If 
she has In lix-e alt ox er again <t* be the 
tame girl, she accepts no responsi¬ 
bility for anything that may occur \ 

moth. The collective use of moth 
in the sense* of motlui or the luntli or 
the ravages of moths (furs harbour 
math : mol h is the most destruciwe 
of these ; proof against moth ; to 
prevent mom) is neither defined nor 
illustrated in the OED, but has at 
least a colloquial currency. The 
well*known Bible passages, however, 
on which this use is perhaps bused, 
cannot in fact be quoted in defence 
of it, since in ail of them the word 
may be taken in the ordinary sense, 
if one supposes the rhetorical omis¬ 
sion of the article that is common 
enough in paired or contrasted 

C ases (eye haJh not teen, nor ear 
rd ). which has no resemblance to 
the examples of moth given above. 
The Bible words meant ore : where 


noth d' rust doth corrupt; where 
neither moth nor nut doth corrupt ; 
where no thief approaches neither 
moth corrupteth. 

mother. For the M. of Parliaments, 
see SoDEfgutrrs. 

mother-of-pearl, -o'-pearj. The 

dietsonurics favour the of form ; the 
other gives the usuul pronunciation, 
A prrhups is what most {leople 
would print if the compositors would 
let them. 

moths. For pronunciation see *tu 
A -Ml* 

motif. Sit French WORDS, 
motive. The vutonous party has 
fiery motive in claiming that it is 
acting not against the Constitution , 
but in its defence. .In or every 
interest in thing, but a or every 
motive fur doing. Sec Analogy, & 
Cam-ihon idiom. 
motley, n. II. -njs. 
motto. For synonymy, see sigx. 
11 -or*. »n 1; udj. motiv'd, 

SIT -CIS Si 'i>. 

moujlk,muzhik. Pronounce - 
/.hlk. The tirst is the established 
form, & correction to the second 
dot* uo-onc uny good A perplexes 
those who have just come to know 
whut the old word means j sec 
Didacticism. 

mould. The three common words 
so spelt (shape n. & vb; earth ; 
fungous growth) arc probably all 
unconnected ; but the identity of 
form has no doubt caused the second 
lo be tinged with the meaning of 
the third, & the original notion of 
powder^' earth has hud associated 
with it the extraneous one of 
rottenness. Sec Taut & false 
ETYMOLOGY. 

mount, vb. For mounted men Ac., 
see Intransitive r . r . 
mouse. Pronounce t he noun the 
verb A its ageot-noun -z[cr). M. 
makes mousy, not -scy ; sec -by A -Y. 
mouasdlne. See French worm. 
mouth. Pronounce the verb, A the 
pi. of the noun, with -dh, foul- 
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mouthed 4c. *dhd, & mouthy -dhl; 
see -th 4 -on. 

mouthful. J*l. -I* ; see ‘Mu 
move makes -imWr, nut -w able ; sec 

M UTK E. 

mow, stuck or cock. J’ron. mow. 
mow, grimace'. Pron. mow nr mo. 
mow, vb. The when used ns 
an adjective, bhould be mown (Me 
mou'tt, not uimcrd, grass ; iirtc- 
mmtn 4c.); when it is verbal. both 
forms arc cur nil I (the linen ut/jr 
nioioi, or witmrd. yesterday). 

M.P. Four forms nee wanted: 
ordimiry bmguJ.ir, ordinary plural, 
|*oS»eSSivc singular, & powssnc 
plural. They arc cusilv supplied: 

M.l\ tin it a M.r .): Vl.P.J IM.P-I 

now traiel free); M.JVs (HAa/ is 
your M.V.'s iianif?): M.P.k* (« h:l 
tibuul income UU cl- M.l*.* wlnnt*?). 
The following ni-w»pa|*T extract 
contains two of the parts, but repre¬ 
sents them /with by tbc miw form, 
4 that one licloiigiiig to another ; 

M.1VH 1‘ltiEOS HACK 
A pigeon race, organized by M.lVs, 
look place on Saturday. Head (I) 
M A P .S\ (2) M.l’.s. 

Mr, Mrs. See Fi.nion for the 

J ucstion whether Mr & Mrs or Mr. 

: Mrs. arc heller. 

much. 1. For the use of m. rather 
than rrrg with participles (m. 
pleased 4 c.), see vritv. 

2. M. mare A* m. less. The ad verbs 
more, & less, arc used m i-ombinutiun 
with m. or sfif# to convey thut a 
statement that is being or hoj been 
made about something already 
mentioned applies more forcibly yet 
to the tiling now to lie mentioned : 
The abbreviating, m.more the garbling, 
oj documents does great harm./ 
Garbling teas not permitted, m. less 
encouraged. The choice between 
more & less is under some circum¬ 
stances a matter of difficulty even 
for those who are willing to be at 
the pains of avoiding illogicality, 4 
a trap for the unwilling. 

With sentences that are affirmative 
both in effect 4 in expression it is 


plain sailing ; m. more is invariable. 
With sentences that arc negative in 
expression us well us in effect there 
» is as little doubt ; m. less is in- 
| variable : / did not nrn see him, 
| m. less shake hands talk him. It is 
i alien the effect is negative, but the 
, expression affirmative, even if treh- 
• un-ally affirmative only, lh.it doubU 
arise. Tlic meaning of technically, 
* Ihr destine!mn between effect 4 
expression must la* matte clear. It 
will 6c a year before if is done ; the 
. effect of tluil is negative, since it 
means that the thing will not be 
fuiiNhcd in lew than Imrlvv months ; 
but Its expression is simply affirma¬ 
tive, there U'liig no negative word 
in it. it is tint pusuble to do it under 
n year : the effect & tbc expression 
of that are obviously both negative, 
j It is Impossible to do it under a year ; 
| the effect of that is negative, hut the 
1 expression is leehmeally affirmative. 
Though the difference in meaning 
bcLwccii the last two is uiidwcuvcr* 
able, the difference of expression 
decides between wore 4 less i It is 
not possible to do it under a year, 
in. less in $ix months \ It ts im- 
poxxible tv dn it under a year, xu. more 
in six month*. Wuil governs the 
<1< visum is the right words required 
to fill up the ellipsis ; It rl not 
jwssibte to do il under a year, much 

-T (Ir it possible to rh it) in six 

months ; // u impossible to do it 

under a year, much -- ? (is if 

impossible) to do it in six months. 

Careless writer* make the mistake 
of letting the genera) effect run away 
with them instead of considering the 
expression. In the example thut has 
just been worked out the fault is 
a slight one, because the wrong 
filling up of the ellipsis with changed 
words ft* il possible instead of is d 
impossible) is so easy as to seem to 
the reader not less natural than to 
the writer. In lew simple examples 
the fault it much more glaring. In 
si) the following quotations more 
should have been written instead of 
lee* 

Il is a full day's work even to open. 
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m. leu to acknowledge, all the pre¬ 
sents, the letters. <± the telegrams, 
i ehieh arrive on these occasions. The 
(concealed) negative effect is : You 
could not open them under a day ; but 
the expression is, more than tech¬ 
nically, affirmative, it the words to 
be supplied arc is it a full day's 
i cork./The machine must be crushed 
before any real reforms can be 
initiated, m. leu carried. Negative 
effect: You cannot initiate liU the 
machine is crushed. Expression, 
fully affirmative./ Uut of real (men¬ 
tion dr spontaneity, m. leu anythin/; 
approaching ichrj might be classed as 
inspiration, there is tittle enough. 
Expression technically ullirmotivc./ 
It would be impossible for any ruler 
in these circumstances, in. less a ruler 
who mis convinced of his own in- 
faUibilily, to guide the destinies of an 
empire. Supply would it be im¬ 
possible for before choosing between 
■sore A less./1 confess myself altogether 
unable to formulate such a principle, 
m. leu to prove it. Supply unable. 

M. less, where m. more is required. 
Is in fact so common that it must be 
classed among the Stuudv inds- 
nK(Mum. 

muchly. See Woux-orr ntmotra. 
mucilage, gum. Sec 1 'obsiai. 

WORDS. 

mucous, -cus. The first is the 
adjective, the second the noun; 
mucous membrane. 
mud. Mud pie or mudpie, not 
mud-pie; see lirvanNS. 
mualr, ranm.ln. ITonounoe im- 

dit‘, RHMt'tlD, 

Mughal. Sec MooiL. 
mugwump, highbrow. As many of 
us sire uncertain whether these 
American words mean the same or 
different things, the following de¬ 
finitions arc extracted from the 
Standard Dictionary :— 

Mugwump -. A chief among the 
Algoaklsn Indians ; A conceited or 
seil-conncqueatifl! person ; A voter 
identified more particularly with one 
party but claiming the right to vote 
with soother pony. 


Highbrow : A person observed or 
iuiugmcd to take a superior attitude 
toward the generality of mankind ; 
Any person of the intellectual 
classes. 

Muhammadian). Sec Mauoket. 
mulatto. VI. -os ; see -o(i:)s (1. 
mulatLO A other words of race 
mixture. 

1. M-, tuilfbrerd, half caste, Eurasian, 
hybrid, \ mongrel, all denote in¬ 
dividuals of mixed race, hut each 
lias a more n|iecial applieulioii from 
or to which it has been widened or 
narrowed. These are : UK, white & 
negro ; hulfbrced, Amerieim-Indiun 
& white or negro ; hn/fraslr, Kurn- 
pcin & EaM-Indian ; Eurasian, 
European A Enxt-indiun; hybrid, 
erou-hml plant or nmrnal ; mon¬ 
grel. cross-bred dog, 

2. M.. quadroon, orloroon. The 
liist is the offspring of u white & 
r negro (nr other completely non¬ 
white person); the areond that of 
a white It a mulatto, having u quar¬ 
ter negro (Ac.) blood ; the third 
that of a white it u quudrnun, having 
un eighth negro (.te.) blood. 

3. Creole does not imply mixture 
of rare, hut denotes a person cither 
of Euroiwan or (now rarely) of 
negro descent horn A- naturalised 
in certain Weal-Indiun & American 
countries. 

k E(i<t- Indian, half caste, Eurasian, 
Anglo-Indian . aie all sometimes 
used of persons whose descent is 
partly European or Ilntish A partly 
Indian. That is the proper sense of 
halfcaste & Extrusion, the latter 
being a polite substitute foe the 
former. East-Indian would more 
properly mean (na it was used in 1 
above) a full native of India, in 
contrast with American-Indian, but 
ia not common in tbnt arose ; it 
was formerly what Eurasian is now, 
the escape from hatfeaste. Anglo- 
Indian. again, would properly mean 
a halfenate, A is now sometimes 
preferred in that sense to Eurasian 
as a further step in politeness ; but 
its traditional meaning, confusion 
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with which accounts for its being 
preferred, is an Englishman who has 
spent must of lua life in Indio. 

mule makes mulish. 

muleteer. So spelt; three syllables. 

mullah, roooUah. The (>El) treats 

the lint ua 1 lie standard form, 
multiply. For itillex ions see Vkkiw 

IN -IC, -V, -YE. ©. 

Mum bo Jumbo. I'L Mumbo Jum- 
bus ; see -o(t)s S. 
mummify. For inllcxiom see 
Vlkun in -ik. -y, -vi.. 0. 
mummy, mother, So Spelt; arc 
-liV, -Hi, -V. 

mumps. Usually trrolnl ns singu¬ 
lar ; |N? 1’LUttAli AMHIAMI.S. 

MunohRusen. The UE1> pn»- J 
nounees -cliawm. 
murderess. bee Feminist: bcsn;- 
nations, 

murax. Fur pi., see -r.x, -ix. 

MUSES. The nine were daughters 
of Zeus A Mnemosyne (-o’zfnc), 
Memory, Their names A province* 
arc :— Clio, history ; Meipvmene 
(-fl'mlnl), tragedy; Thalia 
comedy; Euterpe <-pI). music; 
Terpsichore (-I'korl). dance; Erato 
<*'ra-), lyric ; Calliope (-J'epJ). epic ; 
Urania, astronomy; Potyhymmu, 
rhetoric. 

museum. FI. -ms; see *um. 
musllm. See mohlsax. 
muslin makes -fined; see -N-, -nn-. 
mussel, bivalve. So spelt, 
rmnsulmia. 1*1. -am, nut -en, the 
last syllable not being the Eugliib 
word man. It is perhaps to im¬ 
partial dislike of the incorrect -nun 
A the queer -mans that the com¬ 
parative disuse of m. is due ; the 
plural is needed at least os often os 
the singular. Sc Mahometan', Mir 
hammedun, Sc Moslem, being resorted 
to for the plurul, gut the preference 
in the singular also. 

must) (need. The following ques¬ 
tions with their positive * negative 
answers ill out rate a point of idiom — 
Must it be so f Yes, it must; No, it 
need not./Need I do it t No, you 
need not; Yes, you must. 


rousUohk). Pl.-iM, see -ofRjsA, M. 
is now archaic for moustache, but the 
adjective derived from it is often 
preferred to the other; spell 
muslachio'd, see -i:p Sc T>. 

muster. Dental treatment teas also 
kept very pniininrnl/y before their 
oinsitleruiiun. so Unit, ul the time of Ihe 
Armistice, the gs rural condition of 
these uomen's muutita uoutii jmss a 
very fair muster . M. hi the phrase 
pa*s m. means an Uu>|*rlK>n ; A to 
(lass an inspection very fairly is 
tjuile a different thing from passing 
u very fair inspection. Pus* m. is 
one uf the many iduuni I hut n>ust 
be taken us they arc nr left alulie, 

J muta. For the phonetic use, sec 
Technical teuam. 

Mute e. Needle** uncertainty 
prevails ulmut the spelling of in- 
llcxions A derivatives formed from 
words ending in mule e. Is this -e 
to be retain^!, or umitted 7 It is a 
question that arincs in thousands of 
words, * r^ieendly in many that 
•r e not separately recorded in the 
dictionaries, so that the timid speller 
cannot gel it answered in u hurry. 
It is also one to wluch different 
answers are possible; every dic- 
tiunary-maker proImlily thinks that 
if he were recording all words with 
an internal.mutc-c problem he would 
answer the question with paternal 
hut arbitrary wisdom for earn word ; 
but lie id so knows that it would be 
absunl fur him to attempt to give 
even all those that ore likely to be 
wanted. The need is not for such 
a gigantic undertaking, hut for a rule 
of the simplest kind St with the 
fewest exceptions, to deliver us from 
the present ehuos. 

To get an idea of the number of 
words concerned, the render should 
consider tli« following questions, A 
realize that some of the items stand 
for thousands, some for hundreds, A 
some for dozens, of similar cases. 
Does stale make rtaleish or siallsh T 
love, lowing or loving ? mile, mileage 
or milage f live, liveable or HcaUe T 
strive, sfrmrfn^ or striving ? excite. 
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exciltablt or excitable ? time, timeous 
or timous 1 move, moveable or 
movable 7 like, likely or likly 7 dote, 
doieard or dotard 7 judge, 
or judgment 7 hinge, Aiugring or 
hinging 7 singe, singeing or singing 7 
gauge, gauge able or gaugable 7 notice, 
no/icea&e or valuable ? mousr, 
mousey or mousy ? change, elustigeing 
or changing, eftangeiing or changlingt 
hie, Airing or Aung? glue, gluey or 
uy ? due, duely or duly 7 blue, 
ueish or bluish ? whole, whole ly or 
wholly'! Whether such quest ions 
ere idle wus decided for me, us this 
article wus being written, by the 
following in An evening pu|>rr :— 
The almost ungaugablc Force* which 
make history ik furgr the destinies of 
the race will not be hurried. 

The only satisfactory rule, excep¬ 
tions to which nrc very few, is this : 
If the suffix begins with a consonnnt, 
the mute e is returned ; if the aullix 
begins with o vowel, the mute c it 
dropped, Applying this to the list 
above, wc get (with the wrong results 
in italics, us u busts for exceptions) ; 
stalisb ; loving ; nulugc ; livable ; 
striving ; excitable ; tmurnt; mov¬ 
able i likely ; dotard ; judgement; 
hinging; singing : guwgoWr: notic- 
able ; mousy ; r hanging ; ehunge- 
ling ; hiing gluy ; duely ; bluish ; 
whalely. 

The chief exception (gauge able, 
noticeable, singeing) is that c remains 
even before a vowel when the soft 
sound of c or g it to be mode 
possible (as before -able) or to be 
insisted oft (os in distinguishing the 
participles of singe ft sing)- There 
nrc no other general exceptions: 
duly, truly , A tuAolJy, are individual 
ones merely ; hieing is specially so 
spelt to avoid consecutive is, much 
ns clayey has an e actually inserted 
to separate two ye ; & gluey, bluey. 
ore due to fear tliat gluy , bluy. may 
be pronounced after buy A guy. 

For practical purposes, then, a 
•ingle rule, with a single exception, 
suffices—stated again below. The 
only sacrifice involved Is that of 
the power (most arbitrarily ft incon¬ 


sistently exercised at present) of 
indicating the sound of an earlier 
vowel by insertion or omission of 
tlie e (mileage for tear timt milage 
may be pronounced mil-). The 
history of dispiteous is perhuf* the 
licst comment ; from despite came 
dexpitous (di»|>rtus) ; when the 
spelling changed to dc/tpileous (cf, 
the recent lineage, li'nlj), the pro¬ 
nunciation changed to dtspl'tlus (cf. 
the ohl-rxtalilished lineage , H'nlCj), 
ft out of 1 his cutur u false association 
with piteous, cutting the word off 
from its etymology ft uttacliing it 
to pity instead of to spite. 

lll'LK 

When n suffix is udded to a word 
ending in mule r, the mute c is 
dropp'd before a vowel, but not 
l»cforo u consonant. 

EXCEPTION 

The e is kept even before a vowel 
if it is needed to preserve or em¬ 
phasize the soft sound of a preceding 
g or c. 

EXAMPLES 

change. diangeling, changing, 
changeable ; stage, singeing ; hinge, 
hinging; trace, traceable; fake, 
fakabU ; line, linage ; nutc, mity ; 
#tnvc, striving ; pale, palish ; judge, 
judgement. 

mutilate makes -laUr, *for; sec 
•*nu 1 , -on. 

mutiny. For inflexions see Verm 
IS -IE, -V, -YE, II. 

mutism. So spelt ; see Mute e. 

mutual is n well-known trap. The 
essence of its menning is thot it 
involves the rrlution, x is or does to 
V as y to z ; ft not the relation, x is 
or doe* to i as y to S : from which 
it follows tliat our mutual friend 
Jones (meaning Jones who is y©Uf 
friend as well as mine), ft all similar 
phrases, are misuses of m. An 
example of the mistake, which is 
very common, is ; On the other hand, 
if we [i.e.. the Western Powers] 
merely sat with our arms folded there 
would be a peaceful penetration of 
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Russia by the country fi.e., Germany} 
which wot the mutual enemy [i.e., of 
both Russia Sc the Western Powers J. 
In such places common is the right 
word, A the use of m. betravs 
Ignorance of its meaning. It should 
be added, however, that m. whs 
formerly used much mole loosely 
than it now is, A that the OKI), 
giving examples of such looseness, 
goes no further in conricnuiutioii 
than 1 Now regarded as incorrect 
* Commonly censured us incorrect, 
but still often used in the roltoru- 
tions m. friend, wi. unpunutnnee. «H1 
account of the ambiguity of rumnum'. 
The Djchcus title tin* no ilould 
much to do with the currcnry ul m. 
friend. 

Another fault is of n different hind, 
betraying not ignorance, but luck of 
the taste or can- that should prevent 
one from saving twice over what it 
suffice* to say ones*. This hupprm 
when m. iscombined with some part 
of each other, ns lit: Jt is this fruler- 
nit ij of Parliament-men tenting a 
common cuuse, mutually compre¬ 
hending each other’s problems -f 
difficullicr, it‘ respecting each other's 
rights d- liberties, which is the founda¬ 
tion of the structure. It may fairly 
be said that the sole function of 
mutuality) is to give the sense of 
some part of rorA other when it 
happens to be hard to get earh other 
into one’s sentence ; if each other not 
only can be, but is, got in, m. is 
superfluous; in the quotation it 
adds nothing whatever, A is the 
merest tautology. 

A few bad specimens follow :—The 
ring was mutually chosen by the Duke 
dt Lady Elisabeth last Wednesday./ 
They have affinities beyond a m. ad¬ 
miration for Maxxini./M. exchange 
of prisoners./A m. exchange of berth- 
age accommodation of Southampton 
<t Bremen./It involves , . . m. semi- 
bankruptcy of employers tt employed./ 
A/, quotation of each other. 

For the distinction between m. Sc 
reciprocal, see reciprocal. 

mtisMk. See uol'jie, 


ray. For my Ct your work Sec. (not 
mine), see An*OLure POBHsasrvxs. 

mynheer, mein Herr, Herr. TJ»e 
first is Dutch A ran mcun gentleman, 
sir, or Mr: the scrtind is German 
for nr ; the third is German for 
gentleman A Mr. 

myriad is generally used of a great 
but indefinite uumlirr ; but it is 
well to remember that its original 
sense, allII occasionally effective, is 
ten thousand. 

mystic h:u been much slower than 
mysterious, in be canning a popular 
word & thereby losing its definitely 
spiritual or occult nr theological 
implications. Kvcrvthing that put* 
7.1es one has long been colled mys¬ 
terious (who committed Iho latest 
murder, for uiMnncc), hut not 
mystic. It is verv desirable thut 
mystic should l*c kept m long iu» 
possible from sueh extension. Un¬ 
fortunately tin NoviXTY-JICNTOMlt 
tired of mysfertous, have lately got 
hold of it: But I don't waul'to be 
mystic, <fc you shall hear the facts dr 
judge me afterwards. 

mystifledly. A bad form; see -edly. 

myiUfy. For iiiltexions, tec Verbs- 

IN -IK, -Y, -VK, C. 

myth is a word introduced into- 
English leu than a century ago as 
a name for a form of story char* 
j acteriatie of primitive peoples A 
| thui defined by the OKI) : A purely 
fictitious narrative usually inwtving 
supernatural persons, actions, or 
axnts, & embodtfxng some popular 
idea concerning natural or historical 
phenomena. By those who wish to 
mark their adherence to this original 
sense the word is still often pro¬ 
nounced fnlth. But the meaning 
popularly attached to the word is 
little more than a talc devoid of 
truth or a non-existent person or 
thiDg or event; always In these 
sense*, A usually even in the original 
one, the pronunciation it mlth. Set: 
POPULAJUtEU TECHN1CALITID. 

mylbopoelc, -pale. See m, a s. 
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D. To the nth. As a mathematical 

symbol, n menus an uus|>cciffcd 
cumber; it is a dummy occupying 
a place until iLs unknown principal 
comet along. nr n swwiumiiln who 
on throwing oil the mask may turn 
out to bo anything. It does not 
mean on intinite numlicr, nor the 
greatest possible number, nor nerd's* 
snrily even a large number, but 
limply the particular numlicr toot 
we may Hud ourselves concerned 
With when we runic to details; it 
is short for ‘une or two or three or 
whatever the number may Ik* It 
follows that the common use of t" 
the nth for to the utmost [msniblr 
extent [The Srapotitau is an I lotion 
to the nth Hftte.; Minerva teat 
ttarched to tkr nth) is wrong. It is 
true that sentences can lx* ron- 
otruetrd in which the |iopuh>r A 
the mathematical senses an* recon¬ 
ciled ( Though the force tent inrrrated 
to the n/h. it would nut <n ait). A here, 
no doubt, the origin of Hie misuse 
Is to lie sought. Those who talk 
In mathematical language without 
knowing mathematics go out of their 
way to exhibit ignorance. See 
Potulahiieo Tt!CUNICALint». 

nacrous, nacreous. The lint is 
better. 

naiad. PI. -dr or *dcr {pron. -dcz). 
naif. If we wrrr now adopting the 
French word for the lint time, A 
were proposing not to distinguish 
between masculine A feminine, but 
to choose either -f or ax tor all uecs. 
something might be said for the 
masculine form fin spite of penehe, 
tfftMot, Ac.) as being the French 
word before inflexion. But both 
forms have been with us for cen- 
tUtica representing both genders, 
A it is undcnlsble that naive Is now 
the prevalent spelling, A the u»e of 
naif (cither in all contexts or when¬ 
ever the gender is not conspicu¬ 
ously feminine) a conscious correc¬ 
tion of other people's supposed 
■errors. Such corrections are pe¬ 


dantic when they are needless ; 00 
the needlessness of correcting estab¬ 
lished mis-spellings of foreign words, 

sec MORAI.E. 

nail. HU the (right) n. on the head. 
It is clear from the OED quotations 
that right, winch blunts the point 
by dividing it into two, is a modern 
insertion ; all the quotations up to 
1700 are without it, A oil oiler 1700 
have it; it is belter (unitlcd. 

naive, nalveti, naive, naively. The 
sluwi.exa With which the naturalisa¬ 
tion of the words baa proceeded is 
curious A rrgrctlaUc. For It will 
liurdly be denied that they deserve 
a warm welcome as supplying ft 
allude of i:leaning not provided by 
the nenrivt single English words. 
The OLl> definition, for instance, 
'Natural, unaffected, simple, art¬ 
less ', dearly onuls elements—the 
actor's uneonxciouxiicxs A the ob¬ 
server's amusement—that are essen¬ 
tial to the ordinary mull's idea of 
luurcld. Unconsciously A umus- 
ingly simple ; name means not less 
Ilian thul, A is llscsefurc u valuable 
word: but. as long as the mujority 
of Englishmen arc kept shy of it by 
wlmt is to them queer spelling A 
pronueiciution, its vuluc will not lie 

ex|doitee!. The difficulty is rather 
with the noun than with the 
adjective ; many by tliis time write 
name, A many call it niv; but 
rumv/y, though it wus used by Hume 
A other 18th-century writers, has 
not yet made much hcndwuy against 
naiirtc ; till it wins, Ihew potentially 
useful wocels will be very much 
wasted. 

name makes nomalle ; set Ming 

E. 

name-part. Tille-rClc is the estab¬ 
lished word; what is the matter 
with it 7 See Noveltt-huwtino. 
naphtha. So spelt. Pronounce 
nAf-, not nap-. 

napkin should be preferred to 

SERVIETTE. 

narcissus. PI. -duxu or -ss). 
nxroceis. Pi. octet (-Os it). 
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narghile. Pron. -gtll. 

narrate makes -table, -tor; ae* 

•AOUK 1. -OB. 

narratrws. S« Feminine j>esic- 

NATIONO. 

nasal. For n. organ sec Pedantic 
Humour. For the phonetic sc not- 
geo Technical TUNi. 
natfc(e)less. The uKl> puta first 
the spelling tmthdess ,v the pro¬ 
nunciation iiu'Milin. 
nationalize, naturalize, make -zable; 
sec Mi u. k. 

nature, i. Periphrasis. The word 
is a favourite with the lazy writer* 
who prefer glib ness ft length to 
conciseness & vigour. The uecident 
was canned through (hr daugfrous 
nature of the */*>/, the hidden char¬ 
acter of the by-ruud, <C* the utter 
absence of any u.'orning or danger- 

signal. The other way uf putting 
this would be The accident hu|i;*cnru 
because the spot w;is dangerous, the 
by-roud hidden, A; no warning given./ 
// mu*/ not be supposed that when ue 
speak of Mr But four as unxciUin, g to 
snatch at office tir ore tnggnUng any 
feeling of a movers* nature in Mr 
Asquith. * Any feeling of a con¬ 
verse nature ’ means tlic converse 
or rather, perhaps, the opposite) 
eel mg./It is true that nalure slips 
readily off the tongue or pen in neb 
context*, but the temptation should 
be resisted ; m PsainutASiR. 

2. One touch of nature matxs the 
whole world kin. What Shakspcre 
meant wus: There is a certain 
tendency natural to us all. viz that 
specified in the following lines 
(Troilus <t* Crcssida, ui. in. 17&-tl), 
which is, to fur as one word may 
express it. fickleness. What is 
meant by those who quote him U: 
A thing that appeals to simple 
emotions evokes a wonderfully wide 
response; this is both true ft 
important; but to choose for the 
expression of it word* by which 
Shalesperc meant nothing of the 
kind it unfair both to him A to it. 
That the first words of a cynicism 
appropriately pat in the mouth of 
the Shakspcrian Ulysses should be 


the stock quotation for the power of 
sympathy ts an odd reversal. 

naught, nought. The variation of 
spelling is not u modern accident, 
but descends from Old Lnglish, The 
diMmctioii, however, now usually 
observed between the senses borne 
by well loriu is u mutter of con* 
vtuHiirr only. A by no inruns 
universally ricognm d. This dis¬ 
tinction is tlmt nought is simply the 
mime of the cipher II, while the 
archaic, poetic, A rJirtonrul u^s in 
which the word in stilwlilutid for 
nothin? in any other than the arith¬ 
metical ■mm- now prefer naught :— 
one, nought, nought, our ; noughts d 
croxsr*; bring or came to , or set at, 
naught; muilcth naught ; give alt 
for nought, 

nautilus. 11. -It. 

navigate xnuktu ‘guile ; si c •able. 
navy. For ti. d- or my, arc aumv,* 
nearfly). The use of tirar iu the 
sense of nearly (Sol near so often ; 
near dead with fright ; near a century 
agv) hus been no for affected by the 
vuguc impmuiun thut adverbs must 
cud in ly us to be obsolescent; see 
Umhiomatic -ly fur other words iu 
which the procctfi has not gone so 
fur. Those who still soy near for 
nearly ute suspected, if provincialism 
It ignorance arc both out of the 
question, uf pedantry ; it it a 
matter in which it is wise tv bow to 
lbe majority. 

nebula, 1*1. -far. 
naoeasarlan. See niccesnitabiaw. 

naoesaary. For essential, ft 
Tt/fuisite, see krrektiai.. 
nooewflttarlan. The existence of 
two forms of u word, unless they are 
utilized fur differentiation, is incon¬ 
venient, nutting those who are not 
thoroughly familiar with the matter 
to the needless pains of finding out 
whether the two do in fact stand for 
different things oe for the same. 
It would therefore be well if one of 
this pair could be allowed to lapse. 
There is no valid objection to the 
formation of either; but notes- 
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ritarian is the better word. ( 1 ) u 
having a loss unEnglish or a some- 
how more acceptable sound, (if) 
because iLs ubviuus connexion with 
necessity rather tliun with necessary 
makes the inclining plainer, A (:i) i 
a* being already the more usual | 
word. Necessunan should l»c re- i 
gurded as a Nukih.uns variant. 

nectar has kept the word-make is 
busy in search of its adjetuve; 
net'tar ml, nectar run, n return], nec- 
tarrous, nectarian, nectariferous, tier* 
tarine, ncetarioux, A uccbtrous. have 
all been given a elm lire. Mi I tun, 
with neetared, nectarine, A urrturons, 
k cc\* clear of Hie lnur->yllnhlri] 
fornij in which the Recent i* drawn 
awuy from the Kignili'-Miit pari : L 
we might do worse limit let him 
decide for us. 

need, lie seems to think that the 
Peronne bridge-heutl was abandoned 
earlier than nerd luar been. It tint 
ansHtned that Marshal Fueh'x reserves 
* 1 ' army of mantrurrr hat/ been u*ed 
up and n red no longer to be taken into 
account at u uniform, effect ret bo*ly. 
These ext raids Ruflnr to .show tliiil 
lupaes in jpuranmr or idiom may 
occur with need. The lirst looks like 
some confusion between t In- verb A i 
the noun tired; id least the two 
right ways of putting it would ltc 
(r) eariier than it (i.e. the bridge- 
head) need have been (se. nkindoned), 
where need is the verb, A (b) earlier 
than need was (sc. to ubunduii it), 
where need is the noun. 

With uncertainties whether need 
is s noun or u verb, whether needs is i 
a verb or a plural noun or nn 
adverb, & what relation is borne to 
the verbal needs & needed by the 
abnormal need often sulictit uteri for 
them, there are certain difficulties. 
The writer of the second extract bos 
missed the point of idiom that, 
while needs it needed are ordinary 
verbs followed by infinitive with to, 
the abnormal need it treated as a 
mere auxiliary, like must, requiring 
no to ; the reserves needed no longer 
to be taken, or did not need any 


longer to be taken, but need no 
longer be taken, into account. The 
rules for the use of need instead of 
needs 6t needed urc :—It is used only 
in j nte rrogut i vc A n cgut ivc sent cnees; 
in such sentences it is more idiomatic 
than the normal forms, which are 
however permissible; if need is 
preferred, it is loll owed by infinitive 
without to, but needs A needed 
require to before their infinitive. 
Idiomatic form. They need not be 
counted ; normal form, They did not 
need to he counted, or They needed 
not to be Counted; wrong forms, 
Thru need not to be counted , They 
Herded not (or did not need) be 
counted. 

needle. .1 ». in a bottle af hay is 
the nglil wording, buttle being an 
old word, now riiulcrtnl only, for 
bundle : it is uflcu mistaken for 
a mistake. A (bungl'd to bundle of 
hny nr htnjstutk. 

needleful. 11. needlefuls ; sec -ful. 

NEEDLESS VARIANTS. Though it 
savours of presumption for any 
individual to label wurds needless, 
it is certain thut words deserving 
the label exist; the question is 
which they wv, & who is the censor 
that shall disfranchise them. Every 
dictionary-maker would be grateful 
to an Academy that should draw up 
nn index expurgatonus A relieve 
him of the task of recording rubbish. 
There is no such body, A the 
dictionury-ninkcr must content him- 
self with recognizing, many many 
years after the event for fear he 
should be precipitate, that 8 word 
here A there is dead, aware the 
while that he is helping hundreds of 
others to linger on useless by ads’er- 
ticing them once more. Natural 
selection doe* o(>eratu, in the worlds 
of talk A literature; but the dic¬ 
tionaries inevitably lag bellind. it 
is perhaps, then, rather a duty than 
a piece of presumption for those 
who have had experience in word- 
judging to take any opportunity, 
when tney are not engaged in actual 
dictionary-making, or helping things 
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od by irresponsible expressions of 
opinion, la Hub book, therefore, 
reference is made regording many 
words that either ore or ought to be 
dead, but have not yet been buried, 
to the present nrlidc or to thut 
culled .Sfi*i:jiFLVov>i words. Those 
only belong here which cun be con¬ 
sidered by-forms differing merely in 
aullkx or in bo cm* such minor | joint 
from other words of the fume stem 
A meaning. .Sometimes the mere 
reference has htn thought aufli- 
cieiit ; more often abort n nturks 
are added qualifying or explaining 
the particular comtcuuiutioii ; ail 
incomplete list of Hk-m 1 references m 
given below to enable the render in 
examine details. Here the general 
nm-iplc may profitably be Juid 
own that it is u mur«f not of 
strength, hut of weakness, that 
there khimlci be two mime* for the 
•amc thing. Ix-eause tl»c rcswoimblc 
u&aumption is that t»u words llH*nli 
two th/ngy, it omfiixluu results w ben 
they ilu tied. On the oilier hand, it 
may be much too hastily HUMilitcd 
thut two words do mruu the tumc 
thing; they may, for insiiime, 
denote the same* object without 
meaning the same tiling if they 
imply that the inqx-et from which it 
is regarded is different, or ore appro¬ 
priate in different mouths, or differ 
in rhythmic value or in some other 
matter that limy escape a cursory 
examination. To take an exumplc 
or two: it is bard to see why 
necessarian A necessitarian, or hydro¬ 
cephalic A hydroccphalous, should 
coexist & puzzle u» to no purpose 

S coexisting : but carrectitude by 
; side of correctness had once, if it 
has not now, a real value, since it 
was expressly made to suggest by its 
sound conjcioiii rectitude A so pre¬ 
sent correctness in an invidious 
light; again, it would be rash to 
decide that dissimulate was a need¬ 
less variant for dissemble on the 
grounds that it means the same A 
11 lets used A less dearly English, 
without thinking long enough over 
it to remember that simulate A dis¬ 


simulation have a right to be heard 
on the question. 

Some uf the words under which 
reference to this article is nmdc (not 
ulwuyr ronttmihg the title-word 
itself) :—ucciuiiinlauceKhip, askant, 
blithesome, bumble - lire, burden, 
-cephalic, chivalry, cithern, c»nu]>cl- 
cni-c, etmipbtfviK-r, concernment, 
concomitance, corpulence, corrceti- 
turir, covert debark, depicture, 
diiniiufiliRirat. direful, disgustful, 
dmuixMon, dissemble, infinitude, 
ncmsilunun, quieten. 

ne er-do-wi*l, ne’er-do-well. The 
Scotch &|X'lling is n commended. 
The remark in: 'The word 

being uf imrlhiTh A Sc. origin, the 
form -tore/ in freq. employed even by 
Buuthcrn writers \ 

negative. * The answe r ix in the 
negative* is rarliuiurni lunguugc, 
hut deserves much severer cun- 
dciuiiutHm (us a pnin?«>uii Pr.lix- 
rusLvsis for Nu. sir) than most of the 
expression* dnccnU*d iw unparlia¬ 
mentary language. 

NECATfVE 6c AFTIHMATJVE IN 
PARALLEL CLAUSES. Of till UhI 
LI millers, uh distinguished from 
l0|iscs uf taste A style, perhaps the 
commonest, A those that afflict 
their uulUor when he is detected 
with the least scum* of proper shame, 
ore various mi shun d 1 1 rig* of nega¬ 
tives. Writers who appear cd united 
enough to know whether u sentence 
is right or wrong will put down the 
opposite of what they mean, or 
something different from what they 
mean, or what nicumf nothing at all, 
apparently quite satisfied so long os 
the reader cun be trusted to make 
a shrewd guess at what they ought 
to have said instead of tuking them 
at llidr weird ; to his possible gram¬ 
matical sensibilities they pay no 
heed whatever, having none them¬ 
selves. It is parallel clauses that 
especially provide opportunities for 
going wrong, the problem being to 
secure that if both are negative the 
negative force shall not be dammed 
up in one alone, A conversely that 
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if one only ii to be negative the 
negative force elmll not Le free to 
■pill over into the other. Some 
CUMlflnl .premium of failure to 
secure these essentials nay put 
writers on their guard ; the cor¬ 
rections iippr-iiiloil arc designed 
rather us proofs of the error than as 
satisfactory, or at any rule us tl>e 
best, emendations. 

1. If you start with a negative 
subject you mny forget on rruehing 
the second clause to indicate that 
the subject is not negative there 
also :—No lou trill therefore be put 
on one side Jut another uitcmjd to 
reach a better price, but must be sold 
on the day appointed flint nil must 
be so!d)./No nation which nr given 
a tract nf territory by the Conference 
wilt want the decision to be ret aside, 
or will consider it an injustice if it 
is set aside tuny such nation will at 
least consider)./! During 11 1’nris air¬ 
raid] Very few people civil gel out 
oj bed, & went through their ordeal 
by Jire as an inescapable Jate (A the 
majority went )./English mines were 
laid in the Cattrgat, but none were 
laid at a depth of less than thirty-five 
feet, A were consequently nut danger¬ 
ous to commerce (4 they were)./ 
Neither editor nor contributors arc 
paid, but are moved to gice their 
services by an appreciation of the 
work (bue all arc). 

9> You n»ay use negative inversion 

10 the Aral clause. * forget that the 
•ooond duuse «ll then require to 
be given a subject of its own because 
the Inversion hu imprisoned the 
original eabjectNor docs he refer 
to Umbrocht's or Gaskell's theories, A 
divnluei the paleontological evidence 
in either a caoalier fashion (A be 
dl<DdwM)./A’of only wm U>rd Cur- 
saa'i Partition detested by the 
pmi* concerned, but was adminis¬ 
tratively bad (it was)./fa nrilkcr cm t 

11 this due to the Labour Paris, but 
to local Social*at aspirations (This if 
due in neither case). 

t- Intending two negative clauses, 

C i may enclose your negative 
ween an auxiliary ft its verb in 


the first ft forget that it cannot 
then net outside its enclosure in the 
second:— There is scarcely a big 
hotel, a brewery company, or a large 
manufactory, which has not Kotik 
a well ilecp inlu the London chalk ft 
ii drawing its own supply of water 
from the vast store (ft succeeded in 
driving: if has continues, not docs 
s<» with it)./.\'o scheme run by Civil 
Servants sitting in a Iwulon office is 
likely to succeed if these gentlemen 
have not themselves lived on the 
land, A by experience nrc able to 
appreciate actual conditions of agri¬ 
culture (ft learnt In upprccialc). 

4. tVmvenely, intending n negative 
ft: nn nflirmairve ciuuse, you nmy so 
fuse your ncgutivc with n construc¬ 
tion common to both clauses that It 
carries on to the second clause when 
not wunted :— Tltcse statement ,t do 
not seem redi weighed, ft to savour 
pf the catehmtrd (A savour—cutting 
the connexion with do not seem)./ 
If the Colonial See re tartf jg not going 
to use his rescue powers when trial 
by jury breaks dimn, ft to acquiesce 
in the view that no consequences need 
follow when a settler shoots a native 
for stealing a sherp, he may as well 
give up the business of governing 
altogether (ft acquiesces—cutting the 
connexion with is not going). 

5. You may negative in your first 
danse a word that when supplied 
without the negative in the accond 
fails to do the work you expect of 
it :— To raise the standard of life 
of the muny it is not sufficient to 
divide the riches of the Jew but also 
to produce in greater quantities the 
goods required by all (it is also 
necessary to produce). 

fl. You may so misplace the nega¬ 
tive that it applies to what is com¬ 
mon to both clauses instead of, as 
was intended, to w hat is peculiar to 
one s— It is not expected Vtai to¬ 
morrow's speech will deal with peace, 
but will be confined to a general 
noT^caf' * ’ *** ** expected . . . will 

7- You may treat a double negative 
expression as though it were form- 
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ally oa well ns virtually a positive 
one—/I would not bo difficult to 
quarrel with Mr Hmelrys vlews about 
art, but not with Charles Hawley 
himself (It would lie r;isy).///r has 
cant about Jar A' nrgfaicil ho device 
chemical or mrr ha rural that mi Uhl 
add to fas ability (i tried every 
device). 

NEGATIVES. It has hem men¬ 
tioned ill the preceding article, which 
is directed uganiNt the most insidious 
form of the danger, that blunders 
with m-gutives are extraordinarily 
fri'(iui , iit. Sueh blunders require 
only rare for their avoidiinir. Id tx 1 
conscious of the danger is enough to 
induce that cure, & those who would 
realise the danger may easily do to. 
Abundant illustrations of it will lie 
found in the utulrs on nkjtuur, 

NO, NO*, NOT, NOTHING U_1* THAN, 
A NlKiATIVK & AI-'FIRV|ATJVB IN 
PARA 1.!, ILL C!L4(*sKH. VoT tllOSe Who 

do nnt care for the trouble of 
turning up special articles, nor 
require detailed discussion, u few 
miscellaneous specimens are here 
collected without comment :— Ware 
it not far its liking for game eggs, the 
badger could not but be considered 
other than a harmless animal./Sir 
Willoughby it one nf Ihe staunchest oj 
Liberals; his defeat in North St 
Pancras at the Cenerul Election teas 
hardly less creditable to the electors 
than his rejection at thr L.C.C. 
election some years ago./When the 
boys come home the. old club trill 
start again ; in the meantime who 
shall deny that the * Muddied Oafs ' 
have not made good//Manifestly we 
can pant no armistice while they 
occupy French or Jtelgian territory, 
or delude ourselves into thinking that 
a League of Nations is possible 
while . . ./To consider A report 
whether the Council should not «#s- 
amiinue altogether the direct manage • 
meat of the service A should dispose 
of or lease the boats, piers, A plant./ 
No rival is too small to be over¬ 
looked, no device is too infamous 
not to be practised, if it win.. ./Not 
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a whit undeterred by the disaster 
which overtook them last week. I* it 
quite inconceivable that if the 
smitten had ahvntj* turned the other 
ehtek the miters would not long 
since have Income so ashamed that 
. . 1 *// do not think it if possible that 
! the traditions d- doctrines of thru 
j two institutions should not fail to 
I create nt'td schools. It it I it would not 
• be at all Hurprising if, by attempting 
f too much. Mr Suiui Ims not to some 
relent dejruled Ins mill object .//low 
can Mr Hnlfuur lell but Hint too 
years hence he may imt Ik* tmi tired 
of uffieiul life to begin any new 
conflict / /They could hardly full to 
regard il us aiivlhutg but «u rjprts • 
sion of want of (on/e/mre in our 
whole Smth-Afncan jnhcy./So age 
can sec itself iw a proper perspective, 
& is therefore incapable of g rring its 
virtues tt* vices their relative {daces. 

n£gllg$. So spell & arccnU'd. 

negligible, -g cable. The Ural spel¬ 
ling is better; ef. incorrigible, 
dirigible. Tlie prevalence at one 
time of -geable is perhaps explained 
by the word's having been funuliar- 
ixed chiefly m the Inundated or 
untruiudatcd French phrase guon- 
tite nigtigeablc. 

negotiate makes -liable, dor; see 
•ABI.K 1, -on. The use of the verb in 
its improper sense of tackle success¬ 
fully Is comparable in faded jocu¬ 
larity with thr aimilar OM of in¬ 
dividual (see also mathrmi.ixr). A 
stamps a writer as litcrorily a bnr- 
bahan. Novelty is what makes 
such misuses attractive, & when the 
novelty It gone people of sense 
discard them. See also Poly¬ 
syllabic HUMOUR. 

asfro, nagrfUo, nsgrtto. PI. negroes, 
but rwgriUot & uegritos ; sec - 0 (*)e 

neighbourhood. In the n. of (e*. 
I100| for about is a repulsive com¬ 
bination of Polysyllabic humous 
Sl Puirstisu. 

neither, 1. Pronunciation. 9. 
Meaning. 9. Number of the pro- 
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noun A adjective. 4, Number A 
person of verb ufter n either . . , nor, 

5, Position of neither . . . nor. 0. 
Neither ... or. 7. Neither os con¬ 
junction. 8. Neither pleonastic. 

J. The pronunciation recommended 
is nl'dher ; tec Kiniiut. 

2. The proper sense of the pronoun 
(or adjective) is 1 not the one nor 
the other of tlie two \ I.ifce either, 

It sometimes refers loosely to num¬ 
bers greater than two (//cal. light, 
electricity, magnetism, are all corre¬ 
latives ; neither can he said to be the 
essential cause of the others) ; but 
none or no should hi 1 preferred ; rf. 
KITH KR 8. This restrict mu to two l 
does nut hold for tin- adverb(.Vrifker 
fish nor flesh ncr/utrf)* 

3. The number of the adjective A 
pronoun Is properly singular, A dis¬ 
regard of this fact is a mugnixcd 

K mmutieo) mistake, though. with 
pronoun lit least, very com¬ 
mon The conception is faulty for 
too reasons, neither of which are 
noticed by Plato, t HTtal at )t resent 
1 believe neither of us hone : gram¬ 
mar requirrs is noticed. A knows. 
The some niistnkc with the odjective 
la so obviously wrong ns to lie almost 
Impossible ; not quite, however: 
Both Sir Harry I'erney d- Mr tllad- 
stone were very brief, neither spevehes 
exceeding fifteen minutes. An ulintwi 
equally incredible freak with the 
pronoun It : Lord llolhfletd <t Lord 
Stray were bom the one in Paris «f: 
the other of The Hague, neither bring 
British subjects at the time of his 
birth (as indeed neither could be 
unless he were twins). 

4- Number A person after neither 
,,. nor. If both subjects are singu¬ 
lar 4 In Ihe third person, the only 
need is to remember that the verb 
must be singular A not plural. This 
Is often forgotten ; the OED quotes, 
from Johnson. Neither search nor 
labour ate necessary. A. from Ruikin, 
Neither painting nor fighting feed 
men, where is A feeds arc undoubt¬ 
edly requited. The right eourae is 
not to indulge In bsd grammar our¬ 
selves A then plead that better men 


like Johnson A Ruskin have done 
it before us, but to follow what is 
now the accepted os welt as the 
logicu) rule. Complications occur 
when, owing to a difference in 
number or person between the sub¬ 
ject of the neither member A that 
of the nor member, the same verb- 
fnnn or pronoun or possessive 
adjective does not Ut both : Neither 
you nor I (was ?, were ?) chosen ; 
Neither you nor I (is Y, am I, are Y) 
the right person ; Neither eyes nor 
Hose (dors Its t, do their?) work; 
Neither employer nor hands will 
say wlml (they wanthe wants ?). 
The wise man, in writing, evades 
these problems by rejecimg all the 
altcrnal ives—any of which may set 
up friction between him A his 
render—A putting tlie thing in some 
oilier sliupc ; A in speaking, which 
does not allow time for pnraphrusc, 
he tukrs risks with equanimity A 
says what iuntiiirl dictates. Jlut, 
us' instinct is directed largely by 
habit, it is well to eschew habitually 
the el curly wrong forms (such os 
Neither chapter uor verse are given) 
A the clearly provocative ones (such 
as Neither husband nor wife is com¬ 
petent t, act without his consort). 
About the following, which are 
actual newspaper extracts, neither 
grammarians nor laymen will be 
unanimous in approving or dis¬ 
approving the preference of is to 
are or of has to hate : but there will 
be a good majority tor the opinion 
that both writers urc grammatically 
more vulorous than discreet:— 
Neither apprenticeship systems nor 
technical education is likely to in- 
flurnce these occupations (why not 
have omitted systems f)./Neither 
Captain C. nor J has ever thought if 
necessary to .. . (Neither to Captain 
C. nor to me has it ever seemed •. .)- 
b. 1’osition of neither . . . nor. 
Which neither suits one purpose nor 
the other. Suits being common to 
both members should not be in¬ 
serted in the middle of the neither 
member. Such disptaoement has 
been discussed A illustrated under 
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EITHER 3, A Deed only be mentioned 
here as a mistake to be avoided. 

6. A'eitAer ... or. When a negative 
has preceded, a question often an sea 
between nor A or os the right con¬ 
tinuation, A tile answer to the 
question sometimes requires cure; 
sec nor, or. Hut when the pre¬ 
ceding negative is iieiiher (adv.J. the 
matter is simple, or being always 
wrong. Exuniplct of the mistake : 
Diderot presented a bouquet rchich iras 
neither writ or itt receurit./Jdke the 
l’errian noble of old, I art! • Hud l 
mat/ neither command or obey'. 
Here again, to any that Moricy A 
Emerson have sinned before us in 
a pica not worth entering. 

7. Neitlter alone as conjunction. 
This use, in which neither means 
' nor yet', or 1 A moreover ... not', 
A connects sentences instead of the 
ordinary <fc nol or nor (/ have not 
asked for help, nrilhrr do l desire it; 
Defendant had etpreed not to interfere, 
neither did hr) is much less eooimon 
than it was, dr is ix'nt reserved for 
contexts of formal tone. 

8. Neither with the negative force 
pleonastic, as in 1 don't knosc that 
neither (instead of either), was for¬ 
merly idiomatic though colloquial, 
but is now archaic Sc ulfectcd. 

Nelly, or Neills; see -ey, -ie, -v. 

nepenthe's). Three syllables, 
whether with or without the -s. 
The -a is part of the Greek word, 
A should have been retained in 
English ; but it has very commonly 
been dropped, probably from being 
mistaken for the plural sign os in 
pea for pease See. The prevailing 
form (except in Botany, where the 
classical word is naturally used) is 
now -the, 

Nereid. Pronounce nerUd. 

Nero. PI. -os, see -o(e)8 8. 

nervy. So spelt; see -tv A -Y. 

-n«ss. For the distinction between 
conciseness A concision, A similar 
pain, see -ton A -.ms. 

Beetle, nestling. Pronounce with¬ 
out the -t-; see Pronunciation, 
Silent t. 


net. In the commercial sense (free 
from deduction, Ac.) the spelling 
should, as elsewhere, be net, not 
nett. See sei(t). 

nether. For n, garments, n. man. 
Ac., see Pedantic humour. 
neurasthenia. The DEI) givee -Hit-, 
not -Hid-, Nee Paine quantity. 
neuroma. PI. -ata. 
neurosis. 1 * 1 . -oxer (-di) • see 

Latin ri.va.M.x 2. 
neuter. Sec common, A evicenk, 
for some distinctions, 
neutrallie has -laUc ; sec Mute e. 
ntvi. Sit Frkncu worms, 
never so, ever so. in conditional 
eiuuses (refuseth to hear the in ice of 
the charmer, charm he never to 
wisely). Hie original phrases, going 
back to Old English, are netier so. A 
never such. The change to ever, 
• substituted from a notion of 
logical propriety 1 (OKI>), seems to 
date from the lutcr seventeenth 
oentury only, A ncier so is very 
common in tlie llilde A Sliukspcie. 
AVer so, however, is the normal 
modern form, not never so, A it is 
in vain tluit ottrmpti arc occasion- 
ally made to pot the clock back A 
restore never in ordinury speech. 
In poetry, A under circumstances 
that justify archaism, never so is 
unimpeuehublc; hut in everyday 
style the purism tluit insists on it Is 
futile. As to that 1 notion of logical 
propriety ', it was perhaps that there 
was nothing nrgutivc in the sense ; 
but that is nut true, if ‘charm he 
never so wisely ' is a compressed 
form of ‘ charm he so wisely as never 
else ’; we can at least see how the 
never idiom may have arisen ; to 
account for ever (except as a mis¬ 
taken correction of nner) is a much 
harder problem. But the modem 
phrase, explicable or not, A logical 
or not. is eorr so. 

news. The number varied (the n. 
is bad, art bad) for more than two 
oeDturies, but has now settled down 
permanently as singular, 
next. 1. The n. three Ac. *. N. 
Friday, June, Ac. B. N. important ke. 
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2. For the question between the 
next three &c. A the three Ac. next, 
sec niLs r 4. 

2. Next June, n. Friday, Ac., con 
be used ilh ml verbs without a pre- 

[ tosition (Shall begin il next June j ; 
iut, :f next in put lifter the noun, 
idiom requires a prc|>ositi<»» (»w/.v he 
expected m June next, on Monday 
n ext). See Kjciiiav. 

8. The ‘ .Vo Surrender ' part;/ hud 
the rank <fc fib- at their btuk been use 
they fought to the bid ditch to xare the 
grande,<t institution in thr eounlrtf ; 
do they expert support note iu wreck¬ 
ing Utc two next important institu¬ 
tions / The two ncel important 
institutions is dearly used in I he 
sense * the two instilutions next in 
importance \ The OKI) qualm tin 
example of such u use. hul il is 
perhaps nut utienmiiuin colloquially, 
& must lie a Kniniiiui or union, 
acious experiment in cvlcmluig the 
convenient next best nlimn, Thai 
idiom requires a superlative, «V sueh 
words ns oldest, worst, tturrmenl, 
weightiest, suit it well ; but il is 
ugly with Adject)vet having nu 
superlative bul that *ilh most, ,t 
there is n tcmpltilion to try whether, 
for instance, nrrt important will not 
pass fur next most important. It 
should be misled ; the nutural 
sense of thr ftro nrj-l important 
fnsh'lufiotii is * the two next institu¬ 
tions that arc of importance \ which 
need by no means be the two that ure 
next in importance. 

nexus. The English pin ml nexuses 
is intolerably sibilant, & the l<a 1 in, 
nexus (-fU), not next (see -t-s). 
sounds pedantic; the plural is 
consequently very rare, 
nice. 1. X. makes nicish ; arc 
Mute E. 

2. JVfce if im » sort of adverb — 
satisfactorily (/ hope it tr ill be «. a. 
fine ; Aren't ter going n. a. fast ?) i< 
an established colloquialism, but 
should be confined, in print, to 
dialogue. 

8. Meaning. X. has been spoilt, 
Ukc CUCVKH, by its bonnes fortunes ; 


it has l>ocn too great a favourite with 
the Judies, who have cluirmed out of 
it nil iLs individuality & converted 
it into a mere di flutter of vugue A 
imid ngrecablenc-ss. Everyone who 
uses it in its more proper senses, 
winch fill most ol' the space given 
to it in any dictionary, A avoids the 
modern chic that lends to oust them 
nil, does a real if small service to 
lhr language. 

Nlcene. The name of the place 
from which the creed is so called is 
spelt Steam or Sicea. not Sieoca. 
nlc(eiy, hweetmeut. Omit the r; 
see •! v, -ir. -v. 

nickel makes -Urd ; see -L-. 
nick-nack. See kvhk-knack. 
nlct(U)ate, -atlng, -ation. The 
forms with thr extra syllable are the 
commoner, A thonr without it ure 
Niaan.ix vari \nts. 
nldui. PI. -dates. -di (-1). 
niello. PI. 4i (•<•). •/«.¥, sec -o(e)s 8. 
nigger, applied to others than full 
or partial negroes. :x fell a k an insult 

by thr person dt&crilied, & lietrays 
in the speaker. if not deliberate 
insolence, at least a very arrogant 
inhurnxmtx. 

nighty (night-gown). So spilt; sec 

-r.v, -ii:. -y. 

nihilism, -1st. Pronounce n|'|> 
with tlic h silent ; ucc Puo.nuncia- 
not, 

nimbus. PI. -It (-i). For nim- 
b«s(*)rd sec -s-, -ss-. 
nineties, ’nine-. See twenties. 
nitre, -tar. See -re &. -kit. 
nitrify. For inflexions see Verbs 
in -IE, -v, -ye, 0. 

-N-, -NN-. Monosyllables ending 
in n double it before su Mixes begin¬ 
ning with vowels if the sound pre¬ 
ceding it is a single vowel (a. e, i, o, 
u, v), but not if it is a diphthong or 
a double vowel or a vowel A r: 
mamma, but darning ; fenny, but 
Arcticr ; trtnnfng, but reined ; con¬ 
ned, but coined; runner, but fumed. 
Words of more than one syllable 
follow the rule for monosyllables if 
their last syllable is accented, but 
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other wibc do not duuble the n: 
japanned Sc beginner, hut dragoon¬ 
ed, womanish, larbaned, awakening, 
muilwy. 

no. 1. Parts of sftcrt'h. 2. Con¬ 
fusion of adjective A adverb. 3. .Vo 
m negative confusions. 4. Negative 
pure lithe***. j. Writing of cum- 
(M>un«ls. (I. Plural. 

1. \w is (A) uu adjective meaning 
n; the singular n<it a (or noL any). 
& in the plural n.»t any ; it u a 
shortened form of nonr, which is 
still uaod at it* pronoun form : .Vu 
Herman applied ; .Vo Herman* ap¬ 
plied ; Suite of the applicants t»•«.*, 
Dr were, lire man. .Vo in (II) an 
adverb meaning by no umounl 4: 
uwl only with comparatives : I am 
glad it is no worse. .Vo is (l) an 
udvcrh meaning not A uxril only 
after or, A dnelly in Ihc phrase 
i thelher or no : Pleasant or no. it is 
true ; He mutd do it whether he will 
or no. So i. (It) n particle repre¬ 
senting i* negative sentence of a Inch 
the eon trots arc clear from a pre¬ 
ceding ouch lion or from the con- 
text;— I* he there f—So (i.c., he is 
not there). .Vo, it in too bad (i.c., 
I shall not submit; it is too bad). 
So is (li) a noun imaimtg Clio uord 
no, u denial or refusal, a negative 
vote or voter : Don't say no ; She 
will not tide a no : The Sort Mace it, 

2. <‘on fusion of adjective A* ad verb. 
If the tabulation in 1 is correct, it 
is clear how the worse than sujicr- 
Quou.s a, the. & her, made their way 
into the following extracts. The 
writer of each thought hi* no was 
a B or « C adverb, against which 
Ibr absence of the invumlde arcom- 
prnimeilU should have named him, 
A did not We that Jt wax the adjec- 
tivc, which contain* d in itself & is 
Ukcrcforr incompatible with another 
q, or the, or her. H> can hardly gwe 
the book higher praise than to say of 
if that it is a no unworthy companion 
of Mobtflif'i * Atonement * (Omit d, 
or write nof for no)./The value of gas 
taken from the ground there A sold 
amounted to the do insignificant 


value of fit.000,000 dots (the not)./ 
Pointing* by Maud Karl, who ones 
her no urtiall rcputulion as an artist 
to the success re which .. . (her reputa¬ 
tion. no xmatl one). 'A fourth ex¬ 
am pie in more excusable because 
tlw ninditiofvt are obarurctl by the 
nrcnk'nlul pnseiKr of a compara¬ 
tive: H r could ask for no more 
| cheerful u liy-product of our discon’ 
j lent than a st rand volume nf this tnorf 
I patriotic of Cheintnuii books. Sucli 
j a sentence as The second volume will 
J be wo more cheerful a ly-proilurl than 
. the first would lx* right, no being 
then- actually (lie adverb. Hilt the 
phrase in it* present act ling nienna 
no bv-produrt Ihal shall lie more 
rliecrful. A no is the adjective & 
contains a A refuses to have another 
thrust ujx«n it. 

3. .Vo, used in the first of two 
parallel clauses. rriHimrcs many a 
brave unwary writer; the modi¬ 
fications m*cr»s:iry for the second 
(-tonne «n* forgotten, A bad gram¬ 
mar or bad ■•use results. N«* Nl'.UA- 

Tivr. A AFI'I IIMATIVK IN I’AICAI.I.KL 

C i^trsKS; some specimen* urv 
He sees in England no attempt to 
mould history ueeneding to academic 
plans, hut to direct \l from case tv 
ease according fr> necessity (it if 
rather directed)./TAerr is no reason 
to suppose that the Cearmnent will 
accept any vital amendments, A most 
certainly not an amendment to 
exclude Home Kule (A it will cer¬ 
tainly not Accept one)./ Although no 
( party has been able to carry its mm 
scheme out, it has been strong enough 
to prevent any other scheme being 
carried (each has been)./No place 
of any importance, & n goM many 
of nonr at all. are now without their 
\ bawling greens (All places of impor¬ 
tance . . . now have). 

4. Negative parentheses. The role 
hero to be insisted on concerns nega¬ 
tive expressions in general, A is 
stated under no onlv because that 
word happens to )ie present in 
violations of it oftener perhaps than 
any other. The rule is that ad¬ 
verbial qualification* containing ■ 
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negative murt not, like qualifica¬ 
tion! that, not being negative, do 
not so vitally affect the sense, be 
comma'd off from the words they 
belong to tu though they were mere 
parentheses. The rule only nerds 
stating to be accepted ; hut the 
habit of providing adverbial phrases 
with commas often gets the 1 m tier 
of common sense. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that there is the Hume nufcntiid 
absurdity in writing He will, under 
no circumstances, consent os in 
writing He will, never t consent, nr 
He inn, not, consent. It is wurth 
while to odd, for the trtdcr's con¬ 
sideration while he glances at tJie 
examples, that it would often be 
better in these negative mJverUul 
phrases to resolve no into not . . . 
any Ar. We are assured that the 
Prime Minister will, m wo circum¬ 
stances d? on no consideration what¬ 
ever, consent (will not in any . - - 
or on any ... Or omit the commas, 
at the least )./Aud Palty d? Ituller, 
no more than Voltaire, could gti'c 
JSagshnl one thousandth part of the 
confidence that he drew from . . . 
(could nut, any more than ... Or 
could no more than Voltaire give)./ 
We ore, of course, reminded that the 
doctors, no more (turn the friendly 
societies, are completely satisfied (arc 
not, any more thun the societies . .. 
Or omit the commas)./ Proposal* 
vchith, under no possible circum¬ 
stances, would lend to any substantial, 
or indeed perceptible, protection for 
a home industry (which would not 
lead under any ... Or which would 
under no possible circumstances 
lead). 

b- Writing of compounds. About 
no bail (noun) A no-ball (verb), 
nohody, A nohow, doubts are need¬ 
less ; the forms given are the right 
ones. Ho one, on the principles 
explained in Hyphens (3b, A 2), 
should be written either noont or 
no-onc, since it both has a specialized 
meaning A has lost its second 
accent ; noone is disqualified by its 
monosyllabic look ; but there is no 
objection to no-one, A that form is 


recommended, with the warning 
that printers are attached to no one ; 
for fuller discussion, see everyone. 

The adverbs noways & nowise are 
best so written ; but in nowise, 
which is often used instead of the 
correct in no wise, is as absurd os 
by nomeatis or on no-account would 
be ; cf. any 1. 

6. PJ. noes ; see -o(i:)s 2. 

Qoblosse. Sec French words. 
nodus. PI. -di f-i). 
nomad mokes -aihc see -r>-, -dd-, 
nom da guerre, nom de plume, 
pen-name, pseudonym. Horn dc 
guerre is current French, but, owing 
to the English currency of nom de 
plume, is far from uiiivcnully in¬ 
telligible tu Englishmen, most of 
whom assume that, whatever else 
it may im-uii, it cun surely not mean 
lUHii-dc-phimc. Sum dc jilutne is 
ojnn to the criticism tliut it is 
ridiculous for English writers to use 
n French phrase Unit dots not come 
from France; not jicrhopR us 
ridiculous us the critic* think (nee 
uokali ), but fear of them will ut 
any rale drier aoinc of us. Nobody 
jM-rhujis usrs fMm-name without 
frehng either ' Wlrnt a pood boy um 
I to ubstuin from showing oft my 
French A translate nom dc plume 
into Inmost English I ’, or else ‘ 1 am 
not os those publicans who suppose 
there is such u phr:isc as nom dc 
plume For everyone is instinc¬ 
tively uwarc that pen-name, how¬ 
ever native or naturalized its ele¬ 
ments, is no English-bred word, 
luit a translation of nom dc plume. 
Pseudonym, lastly, is a queer out-of- 
the-way term for an everyday thing. 
But it is perhaps the best of the 
bunch except for those who take 
the commonsente view of nom dc 
plume—that it ib the established 
wont for (he thing, A its antecedents 
do not concern us. 
nomenclature. The dictionaries 

that give a list of synonyms with 
each word do a very doubtful service 
to literature. One can hardly be¬ 
lieve but that the authors of the 
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extracts below have looked up name 
in search of some longer A more 
imposing word, some (shall wc uv ?) 
adequately grandiose vocable, That 
nomenclature dors not mean a name, 
but a system ol naming ur of names, 
is to such writers what they would 
perhaps call a mere meticulosity : 
m*c Lovrc of Tin: i.onu hobo. The 
forerunner of the present luxurious 
establishment war the u'cll-kmnrii 
Gloucester Coffee House, the nomen¬ 
clature of which wnt derated from that 
Duke of Gloucester who . . ./. I small 

committee of City men has just 
launched n society, under the nomen¬ 
clature of the ' league of Interpreters \ 
with the object if . .. The most impor¬ 
tant race of the *rawil for three-year- 

old fillies; the nomenclature xcw 

obtained from Isirtl Derby's seat, 
- The Oaks \ in the little hamlet of ... 

nominal. For this us the adjective 
of noun , see novs*. 

nominate makes -nuble, •tor; see 

-ABLE I, -OR. 

nomlnatlval(ly), -tlvc(ly). See 

AULATIVllLY. 

nominative. The grummut irul word 
is always pronounced tuVmlnuliv; 
the adjective connected in sense with 
nominate Sc nomination (r.g.in parity 
elective <1: partly n.) is often. 4: per¬ 
haps more conveniently, nO'mlP&tlv. 

norainatlvus pendens. Set Tkcd* 

NICaL TERMS. 

non*. On non-morul A amoral, see 

A*. AS-. 

non avenu. See French woros. 

nonchalant, -ance. Pronounce 
hfi'nsholant, -ana (i.e. as English 
words, but with -sh-). 

none. I. It is u mistake to suppose 
that the pronoun is sing, only Sc. 
must at ah costs be followed by 
oing. verbs 4c.; the ODD explicitly 
states that p). construction is com¬ 
moner. 2. The forms none bo. none 
too, are idiomatic (// is none bo 
pleasant to learn that you have only 
six months to toe; The look he gave 
me teas none too amiable), but are 
perhaps seldom used without a 
certain sense of condescending to 


the vernacular as an aid to heurtinesa 
of manner or emphasis ; & con¬ 
descension is always repellent, 
nonentity, in the now mrc abstract 
scum- of n on -exist nice, should have 
the non prnnnuiurd dearly ndii. ft 
\ perl laps be written with a hyphen 
[tum-enhiy). In the current concrete 
sense of i\ person or thing of no 
account. it is written nourrWify A 
mud with tin* o uWurcd (uouf'o- 
tllll. 

nonesuch, nonsuch. Tlie flrd is 
the original form, hut llu* w<im<J 
the now usual o*ir. 
mmeUte). Hfvll -ef: see WKt. 
nonpareil. Pronounce !itiupw*'l. 
nonplus makes -t,xcd, -ssrug, Ac.; 
Wf *v, -SH*. 

non sequltur. See Tnonocib 
term**. 

nonsuch. K*-e non wen. 
no-one, no one. See osr t. 
nor is u word that should come 
, into our mini hi ns wr re prat the 
; tie no ml (‘oulcvuon. Mont of um in 
our time have left undone those 
things which wc ought to have done 
(i.c. failed to put in nor when it was 
wanted 1 A dune those things which 
we ought not to have done (i.c. 
thrust it in when there was no room 
j for it). The negative forms of He 
! nunyt d- speaks. He both moves tfr 
I speaks, an- He motes not nor speaks, 
I lie neither moves nor speaks ; or, 
! with the verb resolved mj usuul in 
| modern negative sentences, He does 
; not mcne or sneak. He does not either 
move or speak. The tendency to go 
| wrong is probably due to confusion 
between tnc simple verbs (mow# Ac.) 
Si the resolved ones (does move Ac.) ; 
if the verb is resolved, there is often 
an auxiliary that serves both dauaes, 
A, os the negative is attached to the 
auxiliary, its force is carried ou 
i together with Hint of the auxiliary 
| A no fresh negative is wanted. Two 
i cautions are necessary on this 
i carrying on of the negative force A 
J consequent preference of or to nor. 
The first is that it will not do to 
repeat the auxiliary A yet use or 
under the impression that the 
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previous negative auHkcs ; that is 
what hus been done m : Sir Guy 
Grand teas n/tturaUy cfc property at 
pains In jnavc that his Company hud 
not acted negligently or carries*xly or 
bud been unduly influenced by reasons 
of economy (There was a choice litre 
between or bent A and hud not been ; 
or had been makes nonsense). 

The other caution. much more 
often required, is that if tlit- negative 
is Bllurlirtl not In :ui auxiliary (or 
other word common to two clauses) 
that will carry it forward, but to 
Some other part of the li/.sl elaunc, 
the negative force is out off & bus 
to be Sturtcd afresh by nor. The 
fuJIowiug live t-xaiiijiU* illustrate 
the danger 5 111 rnHi or mast Ik- 
corrected into nor if the rest of the 
sent cnee is to remain us it ix, 
though some slight change of 
•fruiigcmunt such ms in 1 mileated 
would make nr possible '. -President 
IVtfssn kat determined that no troops 
shall murtk, or anything rtsembUng 
a military or maul drnutnxtralinn be 
Curried out (that I mops shall not 
march, nr)./In it* sir months of 
power it ha* offend mil one- con¬ 
structive measure nr done a tingle 
thing to rclia* suffering fit hus not 
offered onr).//( is with mi un¬ 
friendly intention to Germany or 
with any desire to question her right 
or /ter need to possess a powerful 
Natty (it is not with nay). Mani¬ 
festly U't can grant no umuslioe 
while they occupy French d Belgian 
territory, or delude ourselves into 
thinking that a longue of Nations is 
possible (wc run not grunt an>.//e 
did nothing without consulting IatvcI, 
or failed in anything without rxpecl- 
& fearing his admonishing (he 
not do anything ... or fad). 

The above arc the ordinary types 
of mistake with nor. Others that 
should hardly require mention ore 
either ... nar, & t he poetical onunioo 
of the first negative. A’tlAcr .. . nor 
is us bod os NFjTntn ... or ; but: 
There was not. cither i’n 1790 in 
Italy, nor on the M edit err anewn 
Coast of Spain in 18Q», any British 


forte at work which . , ,/As we have 
not got the world's tonnage production 
for April, nor yet cither the British 
nor the. worst's tosses for the same 
month, it is only jujssiblc to . , . 

Do nof undo is legitimate ui poetry, 
but not in prose of *0 orihnary u 
kind u* : For her fingers had been 
so numbed that she could do nor uudo 
anything. 

normalcy ( • normality) in a Hyuriii 
i>i niv iTivi. of I he * spurious hybrid * 
class, & seems to have nothing to 
recommend it. 

north-. Compounds (n.-east &e.) 
arc proiioum-cd ivilb th. Of the 
derivative, northern A: northerly 
have dh. but northit'urd[s), norther, 
«k northing, have th. 
northerly. For the k)nti:iI uses & 
lueuiumr* of this set of wurdu, acc 
i:akti:hi.v. 

nostril nukes (-)wrlrilla!; -u.-, -l-. 
nostrum, l'l. -min*. not -a; -vm. 
nosy, nosey. Sic -r.v 4 -v in 
A iuix-m 1 .-, A: -rv. - 11 ;, -v # 
not. 1. Not utlHatl .. . not. 2. Not 
in mcu»i.s & pcnphruMS. 3. Nut in 
exclamations. 4. JVuf pleonastic. 
5. Not .. . but. C. Sol only. 

1. Sat altXntt . . . nut. .til is not 
gold that glisters; Firry land tines 
not produce arrything. Ibceisiuns 
would rewrite these senlenecs as 
Not all x* gold that riulm (or -VoI 
all that glisters is gold) A Not every 
land produces everything. The nega¬ 
tive belong* logicully tu till & rerry, 
not to the verbs, & the- strict sense 
of the first proverb would be that 
glistering proves a subvlunce to he 
cud gold. A vulm-d corrcsjiondrnt 
writes—* I>o not you think that the 
Uf.e of rdf . . . not ought to be re¬ 
stricted to propositions of the type 
All A is 110 PB, & where Not all A 
is B it mem it. that should be the 
order? Of eourac tliut never hus 
been 0 rule, from “ All of you have 
not the knowledge of Cod ” on¬ 
ward*. but it would save n great deal 
of ambiguity if it could be made 
one. 1 notice that Somerville A 
Byrne, in their German Grammar, 
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with Sic hi aile Mcnuhen sprcchen 
Deutach More them, translate it 
*• AH mm ilo nut speak Cor mar. ", 
neglect mg the plain guidance of their 
originalTins grutlrlUan has logic 
on In* wile, logic li'.us lime tin its 
Ride. A probably liar only tiling 
needed for his gratification is Unit he 
should live long enough. The older 
a language grows. A I he more eon* 
seimiHly expert 11 s u.\«r* Ix-eomc, 
the xhnrirr thrift i| & they may be 
expected to grant to illogieahtie* & 
nml uguit ic*. . I It ... not tur Sot aU, 
like the Pro nn-r for the tint two, 
the displacement %«f no m .V m itiii.k 
A ONfcV, tile omission of not in Hum 
you con niu*. A the use of touch 
M&'i for much more, it already 
denounced by those who have time 
to spend oil lueelie* : hut it is still, 

l.ke many other mad uineics. tin 
natural A idiomatic Lnglibti ; it will 
pass »way in tune, for na«ua ed 
vertias ft pruevatcJnt : in tlie mean* 
teme it is worth anyone's while to 
get cm speaking terms with tin* new 
exactitudes (i.e.. to write Sot oU 
himself), hut worth nobody's while 
to fall foul of those who do nut 
choose to abandon the comfortable 
old slovcnries. 

2. Nut id melORM A periphrusi#. 
* We say well A* elegantly, not un¬ 
grateful, for very grateful *—OKU 
quotation (luted 1G71, 1L »« by this 
time a faded or jaded elegance, tins 
replacing of a term hy the negation 
of its opposite ; jaded by grnrraJ 
over-use: faded by the blight of 
Wors-olt iiniou With its no/ a 
hundred mile* from, ttul unconnected 
with, A other onec frrth \c*ung 
phrases. Uut the very popularity 
of the idiom in English is proof 
enough that there is something in it 
congeuiul to the English Umjjcm- 
ment, A it is pleasant to believe that 
it owes its success with us to w 
Btubborn nutionaJ dislike of putting 
things too strongly. It is clear too 
that there arc contexts tu which 
c. g. not inconsiderable is more suit¬ 
able than considerable ; by using 
it we seem to anticipate ± put 


aside, instead of not foreseeing or 
ignoring, the possible suggestion 
that so-A-so is iiicuMudcrubh*. The 
right principle is to acknowledge 
that the iiboin is allowable, A then 
to avoid it except when it is more 
than allowable, Examples in which 
their ant bora would hardly claim 
that elegance or point was gained 
by the* double negative. A would 
admit that they used it only 
because they kih ini reason why 
IJiey mJioiiM mil. occur in every 
j day’s nou>|i»|NTH: mHi um -TAf 
1 di/fe of urpHtHrut syllable far the 
election routed is. an ifsNm, not 
’ infrequently different from the tittle 
■ nj argument xtntuldr for uxr ut WYt/- 
tnihsler (otlni). One wot/ vnafilne 
thul Air —- mtt not U* sltogrlher 
unrelieved tt'Aen tu* brother (iftor 
relurwt tomorrow: (will lie much 
relieved). 

3. Not ji» e\el.im:i|ions. Hut if you 
loot; ut the story of that qnudriMeral 
; of land, '.that a inmjdis uf chnnfie 
<*“ drvtniiy do you not dtinnvrf A 
i j limbic of question A exclamation. 
, The right exclamation would I*: 
i Wkai a enmities you disrmrr / The 

• possible question would la*: H’Aaf 
i oiit'jdr < if if do you not discover t 
1 W’hal ii ramplrs, A l tic stop, are 

essentially exclamatory : not if 
essentially interrogative; do is 
characteristically interrogative, but 
not unpossiblr in exclamations. 
The forms iu a simpler sentence 
! are Exclamation: What J hart 
( suffered ! i Question: What have 

• J not suffered > : Exclamation with 
| inversion : It'An* hare J suffered! { 
I Confusion: What fawt I not suffered/ 
j See Stow (question A exclamation 
j marks). 

( 4 . Sol pleonastic. Tlir point dis- 
’ cussed in 3 was the intrusion of » 
j not. unnecessary indeed but ex- 

• plicubic, into exclamations that are 
confused with rhetorical quest ions. 
Much less excusahic, a* needing no 
analysis to «bow that it i* wrong & 
often destructive of the sense, is the 

' not that is evoked in a subordinate 
I clause m a mere unmeaning echo 
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of an actual or virtual negative in 
the main aentence. We all know 
people who habitually say 1 shouldn't 
wonder if il didn't turn to enow toon 
when they mean if it turned. But 
the same mistake in print II almost 
at common os it is absurd :— 
Nobody can predict with confidence 
bow much time may not he employed 
nn the concluding stages of the Bui./ 
Is if impossible to imagine that, in 
consequence of the growing friendship 
between the two great peoples on both 
sides of the Channel, an agreement 
might not one day be realized T /i do 
not of course deny that in this, as in 
all moral principles, there may not 
be found, here «t there, exceptional 
cases. /He is unable to say how much 
of the portraiture of Christ mau nut 
be due to the idealization of Ills life 
it- character./It would not be at all 
surprising if. by attempting loo much, 
Mr -—— has tint to some extent 
defeated his own objert. ■ Who knows 
but what agreeing to diffrr may uot 
he a form of agreement rather than 
a form of difference Y 

6. Not , . . but. Mrs Fraser's book, 
however, is not confined la filling up 
the gaps in Livingstone's life in 
England lie after.history of his 
children, but it dents mail interest¬ 
ingly with her father's own early 
adventures in Africa db , . . Sec 
but 8 for more flagrant mishandling? 
of nof followed by 4u(. The differ¬ 
ence between right * wrong often 
depends on the writer's seeing that 
the subject, for instance, of the not 
sentence must not be repeated (or 
taken up by a pronoun) in the but 
sentence, but allowed to carry on 
silently. The above double sen¬ 
tence, which is not idiomatic English 
as it stands. Is at once cured by the 
omission of ir. The relation between 
one form A the other is exactly that 
between It is not black, but it is 
white (which is impossible except tn 
special conditions) A It is not black, 
but while. 

8. Not only out of Its pi see is like 
a tlntack loose on the floor; It 
might hsve been most serviceable 


somewhere else, A is capable of 
giving acute & undeserved pain 
where it is. To read the following 
extracts one after another, all of 
them requiring only a preference for 
order over chuus to have tidied them 
up, must surely call a blush to the 
Englishman's cheek for bis journal¬ 
ists' slovenly wuys Ireland, unlike 
the other Western nations, preserved 
ii. o. its pre-Christian literature, but 
when Christiunily came, not direct 
from Home but from Britain d- Haul, 
that literature received a fresh im¬ 
pulse from the new faith (X. o. did 
Ireland . . . preserve).///* referred 
his audience to a lime u-hen n.o. was 
the Itcgular Army in no difficulty of 
finding recruits, but actually got 
them as soon as compulsion for home 
defence had been introduced (when 
the Army n. o. had no ditUcultv)./ 
Professor Dicey's argument could be 
used most comineingly to prove that 
n. o. ought self-government newer to 
have been granted to the Colonies but 
ought also immediately to be with¬ 
drawn from the English people itself 
(to prove that self-government n. o. 
ought nevcr)./.V. o. had she now 
a righl to speak, but to speak with 
authority (She had now a right n. o. 
to speak )./Vp to the last of them 
it is assumrd n. o. that the Allies 
are not parlies to the correspondence, 
but are com officially ignorant of 
its existence (that the Allies n. o. are 
not parties)./.V. o, does the propor¬ 
tion of suicides van/ with the season 
of the year, but with different races 
(The proportion of suicide* varies 
n. o. with)./N. o. would this scheme 
help the poorer districts over their 
financial difficulties, but would re¬ 
move from London the disgrace that 
in some parts of London the stteets 
are , , . (This scheme would n. o. 
help)./.V. o. teas the audience drawn 
from central London ; those privileged 
to hear the speech came from all parts 
(The audience was not drawn from 
central London only. The blunder la 
here double, A this tintack must be 
not merely picked up, but smashed 
up, before it can be h a rm l en s). 
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note, n. For synonymy ace aicv. 
note, v., make* -table : see Mute e. 
nothing toss than. The OED re¬ 
marks :—* The combination nothing 
less than has two quite contrary 
senses A- Rives os the first * quite 
equal to, the same thing as *, with, 
for illustration. Hut }fei methinks my 
father'* execution II os nothin/* less 
than bloody tyranny; A os the 
second ’ fur from being, any thing 
rather than \ with, for illustration, 
W’Ao, trusting In the laws, expected 
»l. i. t. mw attack. To the iHimd 
sense it udils the description * Now 
rare As a matter of grammar, 
either sense is legitimate, less being 
different parts ot speech in the two, 
as appears m the light of paru- 
phiws:—my fathers death win 
no smaller thing than tyranny (i.r., 
less is an adjective) ; they expected 
nothing in a lancer degree than they 
expected an attack <i.e„ less is an 
adverb); grammar, then, leaves the* 
matter open. Hut the risks or 
ambiguity arc very great. If the 
sense of they expected n.l.t. an 
allack did not happen to be fixed by 
trusting to the laws. who would dure 
decide whether they expected it 
very much or very little V The 
sense called bv the OHO * now rare ' 
should, in the interests of plain 
speaking, lie made rarer by total 
abandonment. It is unfortunately 
less rare than the label would lead 
one to suppose; passages like the 
two that follow arc not uncommon, 
A arc to many reader* very pus- 
xling :—It recognizes also both the 
nee easily oj reform A- liberation from 
dead dogmas dc rubrics. A' the im¬ 
possibility of reform coming from 
a House of Commorxs desiring no¬ 
thing Jew than to occupy its debates 
with discussions of the validity of the 
thirty-nine artuies./Kvw arc are intro¬ 
duced to inspired ‘ crowd-men ’ or 
heroes tcho hate a passion for making 
order out nf the human chaos Ac 
finding expression for the real send 
of the people ; these heroes or croonf. 
men resemble n. 1. 1 . the demagogue 
as popularly conceived. 

1SU 


Dot lea makes -ceable : see Mute e. 
notify. For mllcxioiis sec Verbs 
• IS -IF., -V, -VK, (I. 

! nought. See n a in; jit. 

! noumenon. Pronounce now’mlnfln ; 
) pi. -CM«. STT -DM I. 

noun bos two adjectives— nominal 
; Ac nonmil. but j* eomfortnhh* with 
I neither. Tlu* objection to the first 
, is that it is a word much used in 
other BrnNcw. This has induced 
grnmmnrmiis to form tlir word from 
which Ihey of nil people should 
have shrunk—nonnal. 3 1 is what 
. is desrrtlicd in the nrtiHe llvnmn 
lUJUVATIViw ns n spurious hybrid: 
sec that artielc for 11 discussion of 
! rotulul Ac similar word*. The grum- 
! mariun’s right course is to work 
with the word noun as fnr a* 
j possible, A, when no adjective or 
I adverb is indispensable, use riomin- 
| oUly). 

j Noun & adjective ACCENT. When 
j a word of more than one syllable 
[ is in use both as a noun A as an 
adjective, there is n certain ten- 
. deney, though much less marked than 
I the corresponding one with nouns 
& verbs fscc next article*), to differ¬ 
entiate the sound by accenting the 
last syllable in the adjective, but 
not in the noun ; thus He is an 
expert golfer , but He ti on e’xpert 
in handwriting. A few example* 
are given, of which thr first four are 
undisputed. A the rest questionable ; 
front these the trader will be able 
lo form an opinion for application 
lo similar eases :—comim'ct a,, 
ro'mpaet n.: ex per’t a., expert n. ; 
insti nct u., I'nstmrt n.; minu'te a., 
mi'nutc n.; contc'nt a., eo'ntrnt(s) 
n. (sometime*.) ; converse a. (some¬ 
time* ; Ac cf. the adv. conoer'sely), 
co'nverse p. (- contrury Ac.); 
supi ne a. (usually ; A cf. the adv. 
supi’nely), su pine n. ; tuspe'et a., 
su‘sprit n. ('•susfiect person; some¬ 
times) ; uprigh t a. (unmetimcs ; A 
cf. the n. uprightness), u pright n. 
(-post Ac.). 

j Noun & verb accent, phononci* 

r AT10N, Ac SPELLING. When there 
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is both noun A verb work lo be discourse v .; eseor't v., e'seort n.; 

done by a word, A the pUn uf form- essay v., c'ssay n. ; e'xploit n., 

ing a noun from the verb, or a exploi t v.; extra’ct v., e'xtrart n .; 

verb from the noun, by adding o ferme'nt v„ fer'ment u, ; fore taste 

furmative suffix (ns iq steullk from n„ fnreta'xlo v. j fbreto'ken v., 

xtcnl) is not followed, but the one fure'tokcu n. ; impur't v. t I'mport 

word d«»uWet the parts, there w a.; impri nt v.. imprint n. ; in* 

a strong tendency to differentiate by creu'ae v., I'nerease n. : insult v., 

pronunciation, us in u*c (n. us, vb i nsult i). ; interdict v. t interdict 

Qs); such a distinction is some- [ n.: pre'misc n.. prcmi’sc v.: pro¬ 
times, as in wie. unrecorded in • dii'cc v., product* n. ; rrcor'd v., 
•polling. but sometimes recorded os re'cord it. See also I'Aimcn-LkS 5. 

in calf A calve. It is not possible to li. Word* in winch accent-fclnfti rig is 

draw up u complete list of the tvord9 tentative only:—ixmdrue'v.(doubt* 

affected, because the impulse in still full. ra> nstruc n. ; co stume n. 

active, A the list would ne»-d eon- (dnulitlul), costu'mi' v. ; defile 

Stunt additions, especially of words (pass) v., dc’lilc n. (doubtful) ; 

whose pronunciation cun be modified <Ir*1iul(f) n., detail V. (doubtful); 

without change of spcllme. Nut. entail v„ c'rduil n. fdoubtful); 

os the ttmarqimicr is that the pro- exn-r'pt v„ r'xmpt n. (doubtful): 

n urination of many words in for fina ncier n. {doubtful), linancicr' 

a time uncertain, a slight analysis v.; iiieJi'm* v..i ncline li. (doubtful); 

of u fair number of example* may 1 indi nt v., I'ndcnt n. (doubtful); 
help those who are m doui»t. It can ( inlay' v., i'nlny n. (doubtful): inter- 
bc laid down, to start with, that | elm ngc v., xnli-rchangc n. (doubt- 
DirrKHi;sTiATioy is hi itself an aid ful); mvi'tc \\. I’nvitc ii. (doubtful), 

to lucidity, that this form of differ- C. Words in whicli sonic K[xiikcrs 

rntiulinu cr making way, & therefore shift the ncicnl, & others go half 

that, when one dues not su>pect way bv gmng the last syllabic of 

oneself of bciug the innovator. & the verb with » dear distend of nn 

the only question is lietwccn neccpt- obscure vowd ; so complement, 

ingA rejectfng a distinction iintuited compliment, experiment, implement, 

by others, acceptance is wiidont. i &r.: ) <m pay tnr a en'mplimenl 

I. The largest class is that of wonls i (-rut), but You compliment or 
whose uecent is shifted ; these, not 1 compliment me. 
luring monosyllables, arc mostly of 1 2. Other wonls. especially but not 

foreign origin. A. Words in winch only monosyllables, ore differcn- 
the differentiution is established tinted not by aecent but by a 
n'cccnt n., aoec'nt v.; eomniu'nc v., modification in noun or verb of the 
po'mmune n. ; compou'nd v„ co m- consonantal sound at the end, which 
pound n. ; comprr'ss v.. co'mprrss u bard in the noun & soft in the 

u. : conecr't v., m'nrtrt n. ; run- verb. V. This difference is often 
du'et v.. co'nduct n.: conti'ne v., for die cur only & does not affect 
co'uflne(«) n. ; conflict v.. cn'nOict spelling ; so abuse, dose (hard t 
n.; coasor't v.. co'nsort n. ; co'n- in cathedral close), excuse, grease, 
test n., eonte’st v. : contni'ot v., boose.misuse, mouse, mouth. In thra 
contract o,; contra st v„ co'ntraat class, as in 1) A (*. are words about 
n. ; conver'sc v.. eo'nvcree n. (tulle) ; which usage varies A material for 
conver't v., co'nvcrt n.; eonvi’et comparison is therefore useful. E, 

v. , co'nvict n.; coovov' v„ co'nvoy More often the change of sound is 
n.; decrea’sc v., ac'crease n.; recorded io the spelling ; about such 
de'scaot n„ desca'nt v.; dirta'tc y„ words do doubts arise ; but ex- 
<li'ctate(i) a. ; dige'st r., di’gest n. ; amplcs ore worth giving to confirm 
diaoor'd di scord n,: di scount the fact that the distinguishing of 
flu* diaoou'nt v.; discourse n., the parts of speech by change of 
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■ound if very common, A that iu 

extension to words wboac spelling 
fulls to show Jt u oat arm). If the 
toldier'a now well-known Uaf for 
lf <Bf (furlough) it xa matmctive 

application of the firmciplc. It pro¬ 
vides a rare specimen still in the 
making to nl beside the fully 
developed oik-* of which I hit elan 
mainly consist*. Kxomple* ufr 
udvice A advise, bath 4 lulhe. be¬ 
lief & believe, bra** A hnac. breath 
A breathe, calf A colvr, cloth A 
clothe, deuf A drove, device A 
device. glas* A ffhixc, proas A gra/e. : 
grit-f A grieve, Wf A halve, ble A ; 
live, loss A loie, proof A- prove, 
relief A relieve, safe A save, slit-nth : 
& sheathe, shelf A shelve, strife A 
strive, thief A Ihii-w, tn-th A lertbe, 1 
troth A l«"t rot be, w iff A w ivr, wreath 
A wreathe. 

NOVELESE. This heading is not 
to be taken as n Bugses lion that 
writers of novels an- all alike in 
yielding to cerium profe-aaonal 
weaknesses. A Hingle warning only 
is intended, A that on a point so 
elementary that it concern* only the 
beginner; but it is the novehxt 
tiro rather than other torts of tiro 
that nerd* it. What is here meant, 
by norWesc is the set phrase* that 
the young writer rcm< , mlx*re to Jinve 
had'his emot ons xLirnd by in the 
days when lie was reading novel* 
instead of writing them, A rrfic* 
upon to affect his own readers in 
turn. The phrase* have had some 
wear A tear since lie was fir*t struck 
by them, A Die cmotionul value 
of auch things depreciates quickly. 
Influences that ’have come into* 
Bomebody's ‘ life \ tempted one* 
who * will not do thra thing \ fallen . 
ones * more sinned against than I 
uooing \ unfortunates ' hoping ‘ 
against hope \ strong silent meu. 
living deaths, that supreme moment, 
demoniacal glee, demonic energy, j 
diabolical malignity, A devilUb id- 
geniuty, magnetic personalities A I 
sinister machination*, utter abandon . 
A pathetic indifference, innocent , 


guile A serpentine charm, ail these 
A hundreds of the like phrases, 
which thrilled our own youth, will 
not thrill hut Iwrc those on whom 
wc Miiigumely try the sun IP experi¬ 
ment. The emotions may be 
sempiternal ; the siimirfi to which 
tliey will react low Ihcir J»owcr with 
ux , A must lie varied. 

Novelty-hunting, or the costing 
nlHint for word* of which one can 
frcl nut that they fpw one's meaning 
more intelligibly or exactly tlmn 
those the man in I he street would 
Have used in expressing the same 
thing, hut ihnt they lire imt the ones 
that would have occurred In him, 
it a confession of Weakness. Ahvntic 
ran say imprttetwrut A complrnty A 
mnerphatt Sc nwr*Um A fi/Jr-rfiJr ; 
I will sny mTT»:ii«i:xT A t-ou- 
pi.ic ac-v A cosrm A rnuriirAm A 
NAUi.-PAKT. Why? Oh\nmsly be¬ 
cause, Ihrn* bring nothing new in 
what I iia\r 1 o my, I must imike 
Up for it* ktnlemss by something 
new m the way 1 nay it. And if that 
were all, if each novelty*hmiler 
struck nut n line for luinx'lf, we 
could bo rfliilml In register noveity- 
hiinliBf* ns a useful outward sign 
of inward dullness, A Imve such 
writers carefully alone. I’nluckrty 
they bunt in pucks, A when one of 
them has such a find ns a*»SI:t or 
n*M*i VIM.* or rourrrri. »r m»:n- 
tamty thev arc all in full cry after 
it. till it lieccmcx n Vocuewokd, to 
ihr great rielrirncnf of the language. 
Further notes on the point will be 
found under most of the words 
Already mentioned. Other tpeci- 
nitns arc bookman tor author Ac., 
clamant for flagrant or crying, 
iiCMrxKK for domain. 1 ‘KAMflU for 
posable, kourvnv for instantly, 
UK>.i v for probably, adverbs like 
mbarraMArifltf (see -eulv), A the 
compi»rati ves A superlatives men¬ 
tioned in -HE A -cst 5. 

noyau,nuance. See Kbkkcu word*. 

nib. For lo U* n(», ire m. An 
rumple o t ihe miruie i, : Ont mar- 
DtU at Ute (VraanSinary FrencA 
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capacity & pertinacity in exploiting | 
dc exhausting a given motive, working 
it out to the nlA power. 
nucleus. PI. -lei {‘Hi), 
sunt. Pronounce nu'gc or nO'jc. j 
nullity. For inflexions »ec Vtitas 
IN -IK. -Y, -yk, 0. 

NUMBER. Several kinds of mibtake 
are common, 4 various doubts ar.se, 
involving the question of number. 
With some of them pure grummur 
is competent to deal ; in others 
accommodations between grammar 
ft sense nrc necessary or usual or 
debatable ; rarely u supposed con¬ 
cession to seme lasutw in non sc her. 
The following numbered amini* 
arc arranged accordingly, the purely 

r um mat i eat points coming first. 

Subject ft complement of different 
numbers, 2. Subject of mixed num¬ 
bers. 8. Or. *. Heel herrings. 5. 
Harking buck with relatives. G. 
Noun* or multitude. 7. Singular 
verb preceding plural subject, ft 
vice versa. 8. At follu-r(v) ftc. 

9. Other! J). 10 . H7r*r/. it. Pro¬ 
nouns ft possessive* after avrjfpM 
Ac. 12. Quantity words. 13. Non¬ 
sense. 

1. If subject A complement nrc of 
different numbers, how is the num¬ 
ber of the verb to be decided Y TJiut 
is, to conic to ]wrtitulars in the 
•implest form, shnll we use are in 
Cloud* arr vaporized water, ft was in 
The last crop was potatoes, because 
the subject clouds is plural ft tlie 
Subject crop singular, or BhaJt we 
prefer i$ & were to suit the number 
of the complement* water ft potatoes Y 
The natural man. fuccd with these 
examples, has no doubt: * Of 

course. Clouds are. The crop was, 
whatever may be going to follow \ 
The sophisticated man, who thinks 
of The wages of sfn is death, hesitates, 
but probably admits that that is 
an exception accounted for by the 
really lingular sense of wages (- 
guerdon). It may in fact be fairly 
assumed that when the subject is 
a straightforward singular without 
oomplications about nouns of multi¬ 


tude (os in party Ac.), or a straight¬ 
forward plural without complica¬ 
tions about a virtually singular 
sense (as in wages) or separate items 
(u* m he & she), the verb follows the 
number of the subject, whatever 
tluit of the complement may be. 
That it is not as needless os it might 
seem to set this down will be plain 
from the following extracts, some 
of the simplest form, ull violating 
the rule i-Our only guide were the 
stars./Its strongest point are the 
diagrams./For (hrmany's great need 
are colonies./ The plausible sugges¬ 
tions to the contrary so frequently put 
f Utneard is an tniettvow to kiU two 
• hi nix with one static./Mr Shnrtt's 
quotations from Seditious literature 
was, in the view of most members, 
poor evidence to support the new 
charges which he brought./Mr Coulton 
contests the idea that the pre-Reforma¬ 
tion days wns an age of religious 
instruction. The only comment 
ticrcssnry on these in that when, o* 
in the first three examples, it mukes 
no difference to the meunmg which 
of two words (rfars or guide, point or 
diagrams, need or colonies) is made 
the subject A which the comple¬ 
ment, the one that is placed first 
must (except in question*) be re¬ 
garded a* subject ft have the verb 
suited to its number: Our only 
guide was the stars, or The stars were 
our only guide. 

When the words which or mho* take 
the place of the subject, mistakes 
are more intelligible, but still mis¬ 
takes ; is should be arc in The grass 
plots intersected with gravelled drives 
which is the ordinary achievement of 
the English gardener in India ; but 
which does not bear its number on 
it* face. The traps laid by what 
are so many ft various ( b'hat puzzles 
us most are the references to Ac.) 
that it is better to refer the reader 
to that word. 

2. Subject of mixed numbers. In 
Mother de children were killed we 
have a compound subject ; in 
Mother or children are to the wc have 
not one compound subject, but two 
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alternative subjects ; the nil™ for 
the Dumber of the verb differ la the 
two type*. The compound subject 
is necessarily plural, whether its 
component* are both plural, of 
different numbers, or both singular. 
To make the verb singular, as has 
been done in Ibe extracts below, 11 
accordingly wrong ; at least, it is 
ungrammatical, though grammar 

may sometimes, when there ib a 
better justification tlmn carelessness 
or ignorance, be overridden ; the 
reason why the rule is broken as 
often u it is is pcrtni|»t confusion 
between the two forms. coiujx>uiid 
A alternative, distinguished above. I 
the latter adnutting HimetimcS of j 

a singular verb. Wro/ig examples: — . 
Thou who have been eru our aging 
one-half of thru peoples la believe 
that their /uvs, Ihrtr liberties, d • their i 
religion is in danger hare assumed 
a great rcsponxibilitij./Th* Allies are 
even prepared In retire troops d eras* 
operations if d- when proper pledges 
± security is guru. 

If the verb in sentence* of this type 
precedes the compound subject 
(TAerc tcere a tattle & some choirs in 
there), it becomes legitimate to use 
a singular verb under some circum¬ 
stances (see 7 below). 

3. Or. If the facts are as your 
correspondent {or your printer) state, 
Egypt mu.it be an odd Sort of country. 
State should I* states ; see 2 for the 
difference between a compound sub¬ 
ject with and & two or more alter¬ 
native subjects with or. When, as 
here, both alternatives arc singu¬ 
lar in grammar 3c in sense (you is 
plural in grammar even when 
singular in sense ; army may be 
plural in sense though singular in 
grammar, see A), the verb can only 
be singular. So Mother or child is 
(not are) to die. But when the 
alternatives differ in number, as in 
Mother or children are to die. Is the 
child or the parents to be blamed ?, 
the methods in order of merit are: 
(a) Evade by Boding a verb of 
common number: Mother or children 
must die. Shall the child or the 


parents be Homed (b) Invoke 
ellipsis by changing the order : The 
mother is'to die, or the children, Is the 
child to be Homed, or the parents I 
(c) Give the verb the uurpoer of the 
alternative nrim-st it: Mother or 
children are t» die. !$ the child or the 
parents to br blunted? What phould 
not be mid in Mother or children if 
to dir. Arc the child or the parents to 
be blamed ? 

4. Red herrings. Sonic writers are 
us eauly drawn off the wen* as 
young bounds. They start with 
a singular subject ; leloit Utty 
reach the verb, a plural noun 
utlurhvd to mi of or the Irkc happens 
to cross. A off they go m the plural; 
or vice versa. This is u matter of 
CfirclrHNnrsi nr inexperience only, 
A needs no discussion ; but it is so 
common ns to rail for u few dins- 
tration* i— Further an/nitintancrrcith 
the memoirs of Prince Chlottuig zu 
IIohenlohr-Sckilling*fiir*t enable us 
the better to appreciate . . ./The 
results of the recognition of this truth 
ts . . ./The foundation of politics me 
in the Utter only./An immenn 
amount of cvnfunon d indifference 
prevail./The partition u-'AirA the too 
ministers made of the poteen of 
government vere nngularly happy./ 
Those dangerous influences whose 
appearance were the chief cause of 
our action. 

5. Harking back with relatives. 
Who, which. A that, can in them¬ 
selves be singular or plural, A there 
is a particular form of sentence in 
which this produces constant blun¬ 
ders. He is one of the best men that 
have ever lived (with which compare 
He is one that has lived honestly). 
In the first sentence there arc two 
word* capable of serving as ante¬ 
cedent to that, via one (as in the 
bracketed sentence) A men. A 
moment's thought shows that men 
is the antecedent necessary to the 
sense : Of the best men that have 
ever lived (or of the best past ft 
present men) he is one. But with 
one A men (or their equivalent*) to 
attach the relative to, write™ will 
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hark back to one in spite of the 
nonsense it gives, A make their 
verbs singular :—lie is another of 
the numerous people who is quite 
competent in the art of turning what 
be has to say into rhyme *fc metre./ 
They hove gone through one of those 
romp/ere changer of occupation tchick 
does everybody good, tine of the 
many well-known actrrxses who weurt 
Handout's corset./An account notch. 
in our opinion, is one of the most 
suggestive contributions to aminui tt 
human psychology which bus fur 
been published./It is quite one of the 
brightest productions that luu. tern 
teen for a long time It will la- 
observed dial the critic of )"»t» is 
no more proof against the tempta¬ 
tion than the advertiser of under¬ 
clothing. 

An csample or two offering pecu¬ 
liarities may la- added Mr Ihtnin 
Pugh is one of these intriguing people 
alto can write well in any style, it 
does; but who constantly teases us 
with the impression that he it not 
quite serious ; this writer wants to 
have it Ix.lh ways; who is to be 
plural with can. hut singular with 
dors A lanes : read tt he ibtrs. but./ 
Describing him as one of those busy 
men who in some rcmiirlable way 
And time for adding to Ins tour* ; 
to have gut safely as fur us find. 
A then break away with his. i» an 
odd freak, MoudiH was a wonderful 
conjurer. * is often reckoned the 

S rcatest of his craft who luive ntr 
ioed ; this reverses the usual mis¬ 
take : Is the greatest who has. Is 
one of tile greatest who hare. 

6. Nouns of multitude. Such words 
as army, fleet, Government, company, 
party, pock, crowd, mess, number, 
majority, may stand edlier for a 
Single entity or for the individuals 
who compose it, & arc culled nouns 
of mull i lude. They are treated as 
singular or plural at discretion — 
A sometimes, naturally, without 
discretion. The Cabinet it divided 
is better, because in the order of 
thought a whole must precede divi¬ 
sion ; A The Cabinet are agreed is 


better, because it takes two or more 
to agree. That is a delicate distinc¬ 
tion, & few will be at the pains to 
make it. Rroader ones that few 
will fail to know arc that between 
The army is on a voluntary basis 
A The army are above the average 
en dian height, A that between The 
party lost their huts A The party last 
its way. In general it may be OAid 
that while there is always a better 
A a worse in tbe matter, there is 
seldom a right A a wrong, A any 
attempt to elaliorale rules would lie 
waste labour. A single example 
will illustrate sufficiently More 
money wilt be wanted if the number 
of teaehers arc to be adequate. No- 
inie will misinterpret tluit; yet 
everyone will udinit that the singular 
would have btx-u what the plural is 
not, foolproof; the writer meant 
if there are U> be enough teaehers ; 
he did not mean what his words 
ought lo mean— if the numerous 
teachers ore to be skilful enough. 

Hut if the decision wliel her a noun 
of multitude is to be treated as a 
' singular or os a plural is often 
a dilbeull business, A when ill made 
| results at worst in a venial blemish, 
i failure to abide by the choice when 
i nindr. 4- plunging sbout between 
it A they, lime A has, is & their , A 
the like, can only be called insults 
to tbe reader. A waiter might us 
well serve one on a dirty plate AS 
a journalist oflcr one such untidy 
stuff us : —The Cravernty of l-ondon 
Press hopes to hate ready the following 
nddilivnt Id their series uf . , ./The 
latter Government has note attempted 
to link up udth the Czechs dr have 
puldished a programme./The village 
is at work now de ready lo do their 
bit. - The Tory party has never pros¬ 
pered when they have given over their 
policy into Use keeping of fhe Ulster 
group ./The Government, with the 
Ciarce award before them, is yet 
unable to enforce it./The Hoggin 
family have come down in the world, 
d- consists first of .. . 

7. Singular verb preceding plural 
subject A vice versa. The excuse 
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for this ia speaking—often u suffi¬ 
cient one—ii that <«ie tin* started 
one'* sentence Itcforc living the 
prrciw form of the subject, though 
its meaning may have been realized 
clearly enough, But the win both 
can A ou|*lit to do \vlu*t tlw *;*-akrr 
cannot, correct Ihh Itrst word* U-forv 
the wnmg M-r%ifHi li.ix reached lu» 
audience. If he rim* m>1. lie tr*o. 
like the waller wdli llu- ilirly plate 
(see G), is imlcuuMy A nKiiUmgly ! 
carvlev.. Ivvumph-s : For /Ac first . 
time /Acre ix i«fnn/v<Yil iuh thr ' 
Shipyard Agrremrtt! rl.tusex which 
hold ihe btduure rquully. J fail 
entitled * /tmrnen'x Ihty by fghuliu* 
Fhayre, in nhieh is f/iw «w«f Ihr 
pressing problem* of Wir dr foreign 
policy I hut ... On these qucxlioux 
there is likely In Ik antic difference* 
among the i*Jittral groups «l* jmrtin.. 
Instead, ice had the Hoard of Trade 
figures upon ulttrh was wired surer*- 
rue agitations for inerrasrs in scopes. ' 
Where only three years ago mix pas¬ 
ture land no tp MuntktnW cngtnfenug 
shojv*. miles of yinlwaq ridings, «L- thr 
constant horn of machinery. 

The converse mistake in nclilom 
made; in tbe following, the in lin¬ 
en ce of these iio doubt accounts for 
are : The Thames has cert run tint oral 
disadvantages as a shipbuibhog cen¬ 
tre ; to these arc addal un artificial 
disadvantage. 

When the verb precedes n subject 
compounded of singular A* (Jural, 
Some questions of mots- inlcrcil I ban 
importance may arise. There were 
Q table d: same choirs in there ; were 
is better because the compound 
subject ix compact. There were 
0 plain deu! table in there <t Some 
wicker armchairs which Jorgenson 
had produced /row sumrwhrrc in the 
depths af the ship. The alteration 
of toere to war would now be an 
improvement; but why. if uvrr 
was best in the bare framework 
given first ? How hu tbe author 
elaborated it ? First A least, he 
has made table A chairs less homo 
gcocoiM, less the equivalent of 
‘•ome articles of furniture \ by 


describing nnc as (Jain dnd A the 

other* us wicker ; trrOMlJy. lie Ims 
attached to rhairs A not* Co table 
a long relative clause : third A most 

important. he has hail, in order to 
rut oil the retail w clause from table, 
to shift in there lo an earlier place. 
Hut it madia that I In-\rrJml phrase 
(there were . .. m then ) is Ml arranged 
that it rnelnKCM one Hem of the 
compound Mibjeet (tiilih) A leaves 
1 be oilier (climr*] nut in Ihr cold. 
The aulbor would !wv« done Idlrr 
to wnlr t cue A let Uie Mcornl purt 
lie elbjil »cal with there ri ere in there 
to lie UlKlend noil oul of HmTT It US 
in there. 

8. As folltmi*), ioncrrn{s). regards), 
A v. For higher tueumis than (IJfOt 
thr neu rates wilt be ox Jut hot\ As 
fidhxv ix not Jinglixii : «/* fidlms 
ix ; for diMiiwsion of Ihe poinl sec 
rou.ow. 

9. Othrr(s). The St reet,mg fmheff ti, 
like oilier of their uthridurt* in 

j recent timet, a dttngf rows gum Ole. 
Other xluiuld lie others ; lor discus¬ 
sion see o mi'll. 

10. H hat. What provoke mtn's 
eurifneitft are tnyslencs. bee wirai for 
the quest iofi whet lirr it cun hr plural. 

11. Pronoun* A |«*.scsm>c* after 
each, every, anyone, no-one, one, Ac. 

j Kxrn/unr without further delay giM 
themselves up to rrjiucing./Aut, as 
anybody con nee for tbrniM-lves, the 
quotation of thr actually relevant 
portion of ihe argument in our 
1 columns would hast destroyed . . . 
: Each A flic rest are all singular; 
; that »■ undn-puled ; in a perfect 
I language there would rXJKl pronouns 
A powttiviw that weir of as doubt¬ 
ful gender nn they A vcL were, like 
; them, singular; i.e.. it would have 
; words meaning him-or-her. himaeif- 
or-hcruclf, hii-or-bcr. Hut. just at 
; French lacks our power of distin- 
guishmg (without additional words) 
: between bis, her. A its. so we lock 
the French power of toying in one 
word hix-or-hcr. There are three 
makeshiftsA, as anybody cm see 
far himself or herself ; B, as anybody 
can see for themselves ; AC.W any- 
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body can see Jor himself. No-one 
who can help it chooses A ; it is 
correct, & is sometimes necessary, 
but it is so clumsy as to be ridiculous 
except when explicitness is urgent, 
& it usually sounds like a bit uf 
pedantic humour. U is the popular 
solution ; it sets the literary man's 
teeth on edge, Sl he exerts’hirttsdf 
to give the same meuntng in some 
entirely different way if he is not 
prepared, as he usually is, to risk C ; 
but it should be recorded that the 
Ui£D, which quotes examples under 
every, they, &. tkemeeh**, refrains 
from any word of condemnation 
C is here recommended. It involves 
the convention that where the matter 
of sex is not conspicuous or impor. 
tant he &, his ahull be allowed to 
represent a |»orsnn instead of a man. 
or say a man (Immo) instead of 
a man (vir). Whether that, with 
A in the burkgrnuml for especial 
exactitudes, & paraphrase always 
possible in dubious cases, 1 * un 
arrogant dcmmul on the purt of 
male ICnglund. everyone must decide 
foe himself (or for himself or herself, 
or for themselves). Have the 
patrons of U made up Ihelr minds 
yet between Fveryunr was blowing 
(heir nose* Sc Everyone were Wotting 
their noses ? 

12. Quantity words. There are 
heaps more to toy, but 1 munt not tax 
your space further. The plurals 
heaps <x lots used colloquially for 
a great amount now always take a 
singular verb unless a plural noun 
with of is added : There is heaps of 
ammunition, but There are heaps of 
cupi ; There is lots to do, but Lots oj 
people think so. Compare the use of 
MV in Half of it is rotten , but Half 
of them arc rotten. 

13. Nonsense. Hr comes for the 
first time into the Saty at an age 
when naval officers —unless they are 
so meritorious or so fortunate as to be 
one of the three Admirals of the Fleet 
—Hire compelled by late to leave it, 
Naval officers cannot be one ad¬ 
miral ; St what is wrong with unless 
they art Admirals of the Fleet f 


numerous is not, as the following 
extract makes it, a pronoun 
These men have introduced no fewer 
than 107 amendments, which they 
know perfectly well cannot pass, A 
numerous of which are nut meant to 
puss, See various, which is much 
more often misused in the same way. 
nuncio. PI. -or ; see -o(e)3 4. 
nurse makes -sable : see Mure e. 
nurs(e)llng. The form recommend- 
pd, though rather lea9 common 
hitherto than the other, is nurseling • 
jcc Mutk k for the criterion, 
nursy, not -sey; see -ky, «ik, -y. 




o 

-O is a connecting vowel of Greek 
origin, its extended modern function 
being so to slmpc the end of a Greek 
or I^itin word thnt when a Buflix or 
another word is applied to it the 
two will coalesce recognizably into 
a single derivative or compound, 
i Three point* should he noticed :— 
| 1. The thing ending in -o- is not 
a word, but essentially the begin¬ 
ning only of a word ; We owe U to 
j the genius of Hertz that tee are now 
\ able to measure directly the velocity 
of electro «£• magnetic naves ; electro 
i* there used u* an adjective in- 
Bteud of electric, A is indefensible. 
The use of Curtailed words such 

ns dynamo, photo, chroma, & electro 
ilsclf, for dynamo-electric machine, 
photograph, chromolithograph, A 
electro-plate, is another matter. 
Si. The words flt for the -o- treatment 
arc, if not necessarily authentic 
‘ ancient Greek or Latin, at least such 
os may pass for Creek or Latin. 
If the ancient Romans did not call 
the Russians or talk of 

America A Americani, we can sup¬ 
pose that was only because they had 
not the chonce, A are therefore 
entitled to make Russo-, America-, 
A Americano- ; but the Greeks A 
Romans knew what speed was, A 
yet no-one supposes they colled it 
speed, whence 11 follows that speedo- 
A speedometer ore barbarisms. 8. It 
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li not enough that the word to be 
treated should be actual or possible 
Latin or Greek ; the shaping must 
be done in the right way. H> tnwrt 
bike ACCOMni of rcU^n-philosophie 
speculations u 'lilt regard (u the nururc 
of Etrrnal Life ; Latin, it is true. 
Jm$ lx>th rtligto & reltgimut, hut 
only the Second udniits of the -(h 
treatment, A it gives rehyiuxo- 
pfnlaropfne. Set* also llvuniu ur.< 
nXVATIVJ.K. 

oaf. 1*1. -fs. rarely -cr* ; arc -vr(i>). 
oaken. See -i:s aiumtitj.h. 

O A oh. Isuge I ms changed, Wi 
having formerly hern prevalent m 
many contexts now requiring O. A 
ii still by no means lixcd. Tin- 
present tendency u to realnrt oh 
to places where iL has u certain 
independence, .* prefer O where it is 
proclitic or leans forward upon what 
follows ; which means for practical 
purposes that os the sign of the 
vocative {<) Cod cur help ; 0 mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonics) 0 Is 
invariable. & ;is un excUrautwn the 
word is O when no stop immediately 
follows /t, but before any slop oh 
(Oh, what n Ur '; Oh ! lia do you 
know that t ; O for the win fit of a 
doit! i O who will o'er the downs 
with met; 0 worship the King f). 

OtflS. Pi. onves, pron. •£•?.. 
oaten. Sec -i.v adji-.ctivi.s. 
oath. PI. pr«*n. fclhz: -tii A -dii. 
obbligato. So spell. 1*1. -os; see 
•o(r.)s 3. 

obdurate, adj. The OED quota¬ 
tions show Shuksiwrc, Milton, A 
Barham, for obdOt at, * Shelley for 
O'bddrat. The former is still some¬ 
times heard, but is old-fushioncd. 
Sec Pronunciation. 

obedient. For yours obediently Ac„ 
ace Letter fobxs. 
obelsanc*. Pronounce -fts-. 
obelus. PI. -U (-[>. 

Obfuscate makes -cable, -tor; ace 

-ABLE I, -OR. 

object, vb 1 . 0 . makes objector ; 
•ee -OS. tf. France rightly objects to 
■Bow Germany to assume a position 


I in Morocco which .. ./The cabdrkers 
object to pny their proportion of the 
increase. To allmr. of to alhttClUg ? 
to pay, or to paying t The infinitive 
is deprecated A the gerund recom¬ 
mended ; for l hi* see Gkki no 3. 

Objectify. Par inflexion! see Vkabj 

IN -II.. “V, *11, It. 

. objection. They hare been blocked 
: by the objections of farmers rf* fond- 
1 lurdr 1o provide suitable laud. Ur 
j to prundinfi V see GfcRVNJi 3. 

; objective genitive. See Technical 

! TI.UJO. 

] OBJECT-SHUFTLINQ. The pnnfcr- 
I ring of a name on n type of mistake, 

I mnking it rerugniMbit* A twotdalilc, 
is worth while if the mistake is 

I common. Object-thufjliug drscril>ci 
what unwary writer* are apt to do 
i with a<nne of Uie many verbs that 
require, beanies a direct object, 
• another noun bearing to them a 
! somewhat similar relation, hut at- 
; tallied to them by u preposition. 
I You cun inspire courage in u jM-rson, 
or inspire o person with courage; 
the change of construction is object* 
shuttling, which, with the verb 
inspire, ia Ugitimutc A docs not 
ofTend against idiom; but with 
msltf the objeet-shufiling would be 
wrong ; you can instd courage into 
a person ; to instil a person with 
! courage is contrary to idiom. Wlier- 
i ever reference is imidc under any 
I word to this article, the meaning is 
j that with that word obirrt-shuffling 
! is not permissible. Most of the 
verba liable to this maltreatment 
are derived from Latin verbs com¬ 
pounded with prepositions A there¬ 
fore beginning with in-, sub-, prt-, 
Ac. The I^utin scholar, aware that 
the verbal parts of «uiili/uo Si 
instillo Sc praejigo mean to put A 
to pour Sc to fasten, instinctively 
chooses for therr direct objects the 
stopgap, the influence, A the ap* 
j^ndugc, not the thing displaced, 
the person influenced, A the main 
body ; A in writing of the more 
educated kind his example is follow* 
ed. But the nou-l4itioiat, if he is 
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alto unobservant, give* substitute 
the construction of replace, instil 
that of fill, & prefix that of preface. 

It ia aclilora that the mistake is 
made with native words ; an ex¬ 
ample will lie found under fnul. 
Two or three specimens muy be here 
given ; the reader who wishes for i 
more will find them under the words 
lubititulr, prefix, inculcate, inflict, ■ 
injure, enforce, affix, ingratiate, en- • 
Join. Sc others. The attempt to run- i 
vict Mr Matter man yesterday of an 
indiscreet utterance in a pul,tic sjieeek • 
d> to affix the Government with 
responsibility therr/or utterly Jailed 
(A to affix responsibility let the 
Government)./^ quarterly which is 
doing so much to initials- into the 
minus of the UrUieh Puttie what is 
requisite Jor them to know (to initiate 
the B.l\ in what is reqiii«itr)..'7"A« 
ecclesiastieat principle mat substi¬ 
tuted by the national (the nxtionu! 
principle was substituted for the 
ecclesiastical). 

objurgate makes -lor; tec -o«. 

obligated tu a synonym for obliged 
(having receiver! n favour *c.) ia 
now a mere soleoitm ; but in Ihc 
full sense of bound by birr or duty 
to do something it is still used, esp. 

In legal language. 

obligato. See OBBLIHATO. 

obligatory. The pronuncsetioc te- 
oommendod is obi I *ntwrl 

oblige makes -ging \ see Mote z. 
The derivatives of o. it obligate (see 
ooi-ioaTKD above) are troublesome ; 
there are two possible udjoetives in 
-etfe (see -oamt lb via. obhgable 
tram obligate (- that can be legally 
bound; pronounce dbUgubl), & 
obtigeabie from oblige (- that can 
have a favour conferred; pron. : 
ebll'jnhl). ONiger * obligor belong j 
In sense to obligate, Sc have curious 
meanings: oWsger, not one who ] 
confers an obhgalioo, bat ooe who : 
binds or obligates himself to do 
sock thing; obligee, not ooe who is 
obliged, but one to whom a service 
ts due (towards whom a duty has 
been undertaken). i 


oblique complement. See Tech- 

MCAL TKBMS. 

obUquenass)(obliquity. Tbereis some 
tendency to confine the latter to 
the secondary or figurative senses; 
obliquity of mind or judgement or 
outlook, but obliqueness of the ground, 
a Chinaman's eyes, or the alignment ; 
Cf. OPACITY, Sc see -TV Sc. -NE&9. It 
is perhaps well In fall in with such 

UirKURKNTIATIOM. 

obliterate makes -ruble, -tor; see 

-ADI.K 1, -OH. 

oblivious. A word badly misused 
in two ways. 1 . Its right sense is 
no longer mcare nr no longer mindful; 
it is not simply unaware or uncon¬ 
scious or insensible. The following 
examples all offend ugninst this 
j [wineipic :—A contempt In which the 
I average Englishman in hit happy 
] setf-snffieieney is generatty oblivious'/ 
i Ur may hirer driven off quite oblivious 
: of the fart that any harm had been 
done./And they orr ingenuously 
nbtinnus to the ' hnu'ters' so eon- 
i stnnlly perpetrated./General von Stein 
| drnirrf that the propaganda in the 
; army teas political, d- hr addrd. quite 
i oblivious of the import of rrhot he 
mis saying : ' The soldier had to be 
1 instructed as to the reasons of the 
1 n or './Singly or in groups, oblivious 
[ In the traffic in the streets, they pursued 
their eager quest. 2. liven when the 
; word might bear its irue sense of 
forgetful (as opposed to unaware), 
it is often followed by Die wrong 
preposition (to); this is no indirect 
result of the mistake explained in 
1 ; it will be noticed that a majority 
of the quotations there given show 
to instead of of: that is on the 
analogy- of insensible to. But in the 
following examples to has been used 
even where the mrxming might 
otherwise be the correct one of 
forgetful :—Each of them oblmotts to 
the presence of anybody else, it in- 
tent on co nn enittion./A principle to 
tchich the romances of the eighteenth 
cen t ury men curiously oblivious./Mr 
Hum phr e y s is always obi uncus Is the 

fact that the minority in one past 
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of the kingdom is represented bp the 
majority in another part./In England 
the wry eompletrneai of the defeat of 
Homan Catholicism has rendered the 
people oblivious to the danger of its 
aggression. 

The mu long of thcae mistakes it 
part of the pnec paid by those who 
reject the homely word, avoid the 
obvious. ft look about fur the 
imposing; forgetful, vivmure, wn- 
conscious, unmindful. Jk insensible, 
while they usuully give the meaning 
more precisely, lay no tru|w. 

obnoxlOUJ him two irn- different 
•ernes, one of which (expned or 
open nr liable to attack or injury) 
requires notice bemuse its currency 
is now so restricted that it is 
puzzling to the uninstructed. It is 
the word’s rightful or de-jurr mean¬ 
ing. A we limy hope thut scholarly 
writer* will keep /t alive, as they 
have hitherto succeeded in doing. 
Meanwhile the rest of os need nut 
scruple to recognize the usurping 
or de-facto sense offensive or objec¬ 
tion ohlc ; this has perhaps no right 
to exist (* apparently affected by 
association with noxious ' soys the 
OLD), but it does ft will, ft. unlike 
the other, it is comprehensible to 
everyone. 

obo«. See hautboy. 

otoervanceHobservation. The use¬ 
ful differentiation in virtue of which 
neither word can be substituted for 
the other, ft each is appropriated to 
certain senses of observe, should not 
be neglected. Obsenvnce is the 
attending to ft carrying out of a 
duty of rule or eustom ; it has none 
of the senses of ohserro/io* (watch¬ 
ing, noticing, &e.), ft observation in 
turn does not mean performing or 
complying. Though the distinction 
is modern, its prevalence in good 
writing may be Judged from the 
OED’g having only one 19tb-c. ft 
no 20 th-e. example of observance, as 
against many or observation, in tbe 
sense oonscioualy seeing or taking 
notice. Unfortunately, the journal¬ 
ists’ perverted taste for out-of-the- 


way forms is undoing this useful 
achievement, ft in the last 20 rears 
such uses as the following, almost 
unknown for two or three centuries, 
have again become common :—To 
reinforce obsen'ance riU imagins- 
tion./That the Amrrieans ore ft mill 
remain interested in Europe, ft that 
a close obsmemee of European ft 
/Jriafie affairs is nti essential ft 
important part of the life of the 
citizen of the V.S., Emerson does not 
cheek his asnsmplumx; he seems 
obsen'ance./Mr Abbott's verse, basing 
ils claim* to beauty rm sign'/Irani 
observance, is apt for that very reason 
to . . ./From him Afr Ton inherits 
both his gift for tiaei observance ft 
hvely hum our./Hi* catty poetry, the 
product of e salted sensation rather 
than if careful observance./Whose 
pem rrs of observance ft mnnory/ have 
rood, meet to make as varied a Varan- 
teur as , , , In nil these the word 
should tie observation ; nir ffunUi* 
tion is ndded in whieli observation is 
wrongly used for ofcsrrtvmee : The 
Uritish (tuvrrnmmt has failed to 
secure the observation of law ft has 
loti the confidence of all classrs. 
obstacle. Thrir apathy, fatalism, it 
resentment of interference constituted, 
ft «(il/ constitute, a formidable 
obstacle of progress. After obstacle, 
idiom requires to, not of. 

otal«trfc(A!>. See -ic<al). The 
short form is much commoner, ft is 
recommended ; its formution is in 
fact faulty (a midwife is obstetrir, 
•ids, »o that obstetricie would be 
the true adjectJve). while that of 
obstetrical would pass ; but only 
pedantry would take exception to 
obstetric' at this stage of its career, 
obstruct makes -for ; ace -oa. 
obtain. Sec Fo*mal woods. Cm- 
tnmee— Can vou get me some t 
Shopman— We can o. it for you. 


cbturtW make* -lor; see -oa. 
obviate makes -tabu, -tar; see 
-abls 1 , -oa. 

eedpuL Prowuux* 6W-. 
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occupy. For inflexions iee Verbs 
IN -IE, -v, -ye, 0. 
occur makes -rrtii, -rrinf. &e.: see 
-B-, -hr-. For occurring see Pro¬ 
nunciation i.f. 

ocean. For o. greyhound see 
SonniaUETs. 

ocellus. Pi. -Hi (-1). 
ochlocracy. Pronounce ilk-. 

Ochre. For spelling see -at: A -fr ; 
A for ockrfc)isA A ixhr(e)ous see 
Spelling points, ft H.f. 
oclaroon. -See (ictohdon. 
octavo. Sec vui.il). l’l. ia; see 
-0(K)H 0. 

oolelftai. S[>cll cl i see hurt. 
octlngenlenary.ociocemenary.octo- 
osntennUl. In preferem.' to ull 
these oetiti/enury is recommended ; 
see centenaiiv. 

octodecimo. See VUIJO. Pi. -os ; 
see -o(i'.|s o. 

octonarius. Sec Tkcbnicai. terms. 
octopus, l’l. -uses ; llic tirrek or 
Lutln pl„ rarely used, if -padrs l-lt), 
not -pi; sec Latin plurals, A cf. 
roLvrus. 

octoroon, -taroon. noth are bad 
forms, the -r- licmg impnrled from 
quadroon, winch liu* li right to it. 
But the second is none than the 
flirt, since ocln- is not (tike yuadr-) 
Latin, but Creek. For meaning. 

Sec MULATTO 2. 

octosyllabic*. See Tran m cal 

TERMS. 

octroi. Pronounce O'klmah. For 
synonymy see tax. 

oddnient. Though the word itself 
Is established & useful, ill formation 
is anomalous (see -went) A should 
not be Imitated. 

ode. See Technical terms. 
od0(u)r, odorous. Keep the -u- in 
the noun ; see -our & -or, -our- A 

-OR*. 

Odyssey. PI. -ryi. 

OS, IK, K. See x. cx. The following 
spellings of words beginning with oe 
or its substitutes are recommended i 
oedst; oe colony dc.; ecumenical j 
oedema Ac. ; Oedipus; oesophagus.' 


otttrum. The pronunciation in all 
is simply c. 

-0(E)S. The Englishman has a 
legitimate grievance against the 
words m - o . No-une who is not 
prepared to flout usage & say that 
for him every word in -o shull make 
•or*, or shull mukc -os, cun jwssildy 
esrupe doubts ; one kind of whole- 
hogger will have to writ* her ox & 
nos & polttios & £01 A tiegroa, while 
the other kind must face cmbryoc#, 
pholues, camcoa. dtiodecimocs, & 
generalissimoes. In tin* hook, most 
word* jn -o have Ixcu entered with 
the plural* that seem advisable ; 
here, one or two guiding principles 
limy Ik* indicated. Although there 
arc M*verul hundred nouns in • u , the 
ending is one that is generally felt 
to lie exotic. A the plural in -<*■*, 
which is shown, by its being friths- 
jMnsable wilh the most familiar 
words (no, go. cargo, jingo, hero , 
negro. Ac.) to be the normal form, 
is allowed only to a small minority, 
most words having -oft. It must be 
understood that the following rules 
arc not mure than generally true, 
A that sometimes they come to 
blown with each other over a word. 

t. Words used us freely in the 
lilurul as in the singular usually have 
•ocs, though there arc very frw with 
which it is invariable ; names of 
animals A plants full naturally into 
this class. So banjoes; brm'oes ; 
cargoes ; dingoes; doni nines ; heroes; 
potatoes. 

2. Monosyllables take -oes ; bo 
goes. nor*. 

3. Words of the kind whose plural 
is seldom wanted or is restricted to 
special uses have -os : so do* (the 
musical note) ; bravados ; calicos ; 
crescendos; dittos; guanos; infernos; 
lumbagos. 

4. When o vowel precedes the *o, 
•os is usual, perhaps because of 
the bitarre look of -foes Ac.; so 
arpeggios; baboos ; bagnios ; cameos ; 
embryos \ folios: punctilios. 

5. The curtailed words made by 
dropping the second element of a 
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compound or the later syllable* have | 
always -os ; no chromos : dynamos ; ‘ 
magnetos J photos ; stylos. 

0. Alien-looking or otherwise queer 
words have -os ; no albinos ; alb- 
reliant; cento*-, commandos: du//- 
decimos ; fiascos ; ghettos ; mapu- 
Jims \ negrillnr. 

7. Long words (rnd to -a*; no 
archipelagos ; nnnadtUu* peneral- 
l.toiNf/tt; manifesto*. 

8. i'roper nulm« huve -os; no 
Callios; Lot hurt us ; .Nerw; itomeos. 

nTshares with nnolhrr non! of the 
same lentil, rtf, the evil glory of 
being a«<vvf(»ry In more crimes 
against psiunmr than any o|1ht. 
ltul, in contrast Willi ttie syntax of 
Of. which is m> dilfirull that, hlun tiers 
are very excusable, that of of is 
binijih’ that only priist carelessness 
can lead anyone ustmy with it. 
Nevertheless, straying is {STprtouf, 
& the nnpresMort «f unmtruralini’vs 
produced <■■■ tin nlnnloi reader of 
the newspajiri h is divTrdilaUe to 
the Knglish i'rcxa, Fortunately, the 
commonest type of blunder with of 
is very delinitc & recognizable, m> 
that the si lt me of it forth with 
sufficient illustration liu* a real 
chance of working some improve¬ 
ment. That type is treated in tire 
first of the following sections, 1 lie 
list of which is: (1) Wrong patch¬ 
ing ; (2) Patching the unjolchablc ; 
<3) Side-slip ; Irresolution ; (5) 
Needless repetition ; (0) Misleading 
omission ; (?) Some freaks of idiom. 

1. Wrong patching. In tlvc ten 
examples to he given, tlic sonic 
thing has hapj»ei»cd every time. 
The writer composes a sentence in 
which some other preposition than 
of occurs once but govern* two 
nouns, one close after it ft the other 
at some distance. Looking over his 
sentence, he feel* that the second 
noun is out in the cold, ft that he 
would make things dearer by 
ex-pressing the preposition for the 
second time instead of leaving it to 
be understood. So far. so good ; 
care even when uncalled for is 


meritorious; but his stock of it 
runs short, ft Mini end of iibcerloining 
whut the preposition really was he 
hurriedly iuwuriies thut it was the 
last ill sight, a Inch hupp- us to be 
un of that he has Imd oniutiun to 
insert fur some other purpose ; (hat 
uf lie now MitistihitcM |ur I he other 
preposition mIium* insertion or oxnis- 
mimi was a mailer of ihdrflrntuT, ft 
w> rums the whole Mr u<ture. In 
the examples. the three pirfKMtkHii 
concerned are hi mmun ty|a*; the 
leader will nonce tluit the later of 
I hr two "fs ran Ik- either oimiteil nr 
nltrrrd 1 i> the curlier preposition, ft 
ihnt one of these cnuisrs is nrers* 
sary :—An r/ujurut Its!nitony to the 
limits ol this knit! of nor. ft of the 
cfjirtrnct/ of right defensive mettsures./ 
Which rlvarhj points the urnl for 
same measure of htotrsltf cl- of at least 
an altrmpi at understanding uf racial 
! ambili'ikM./flc *-<U be itt the best 
I possible position fur getting the most 
out of the hind ft of using d to the 
best jwtnb/e mh-autage. He vnuld 
hare Tfneared the purvec to mamnvft 
his armies in mass, a power abno- 
Inlet if necessary either t<« a chining 
a military decision, or in ease of 
necessity of retiring in good order./ 
The definite repudiation of militarism 
as the governing factor in the relation 
of States ft ol the Jut tire moulding 
of the Hurojxan tcor Id. The varying 
provisions tn the different States 
res peeling the length ft nature of 

the voter's quuhfirutwn, us wR as 

of the kind of Person* excluded from 
the suffrage., A modulate ichn ven¬ 
tured to hint ut the pv\riblc persis¬ 
tence o (the lav* of rronomics, ft even 
of the revival of the normal common - 
jriurr instinct* of trade./The Ministry 
aims not merely ut an equitable divi¬ 
sion of existing stock*, but of building 
> up reserves against the lean months./ 
J // begins with the early enthusiasm of 
• St Petersburg for the war, ft of the 
t anti-German feeling urhich Iran* 
i formed the city into Pelrograd./Thi 
; magistrate commented on the nuisance 
! of street-collections by means of boxes, 
1 ft of the scandal of a system under 
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BO A if4 a largr proportion of the monrtf 
given goes Jot Ik* expenses of collec¬ 
tion. 

2. Patching the unpatchable. These 
resemble tbc previous set so fur m 
the writers ure concerned; they 
have done the »ume thing ns before : 
but fur the reader who wishes to 
correct them there is the diflcirttrr 
that only one course ih open ; of 
mutt he simply omitted. A between 
or without can no l be ■whatitutril. 
We cun any Joe you d‘ Jot me inxtmd 
of Jor you d tne if we choose, but not 
between tfou »<•* between me for between 
yon tic we ; nM cries <fr with tear* 
means the inmr ii« i.iih rrtex it 1 
tears, hut without cries or without 
tears docs not menu the same »* 
WilAouf cries or tears ; cm thix point, 
ace Ov tuzr. Ai- It could be done 
without u ml oh/ raising the price nj 
Coal, Or of jeopardizing new trade.' 
He will itiifineuish between the 
American habit oj concentrating upon 
the absolute ewnhatx, tj ‘pelting 
there * by the shortest path, d of the 
elaboration in detail d* the love of 
refine infills in workmanship which 
ninth ike Lot in mind. Without going 
into the vexed yitestWH <J the precise 
geographical limitations, or of /»re¬ 
nouncing itny opinion upon the con¬ 
flicting claims oj Italy d* of the 
Y ago-Slavs, tohnt muy be said is 
Ihnl . . . 

8. Side-slip. Besides the types 

E ivcu in the previous sections. so 
mutifully systematic in irregularity 
ss almost to appear regular. there 
are more casual uhcrrutiun* of whirh 
no more need l>c sutd than that the 
sentence is diverted from ifei track 
into an of const ruction by the 

I ircacncc somewhere of mi of. Ana* 
ogoos mistakes arc illustrated in 
the article SiDK-uur. Sub-section 3 
prohibits the Irish Parliament from 
making any law so as to dirertiy or 
indirectly estublish or endow any 
religion or prohibit the fret exercise 
thereof or of giving a preference or 
imposing a disability on account oj 
religious belief or ecclesiastical status, i 
The primary object was not the 


destruction of the mole forts, or of the 
aeroplane shed, or of whatever military 
ei/uipmcnt was there, or even of 
killing or capturing its garrison./ 
Lord Harmoor referred to Uie progress 
which had been made in the acceptance 
of the jnindplc of a League of 
Satious, mentioning especially its 
inclusion in the. Coalition pro¬ 
gramme . d- of the appointment of 
lMud Hubert Cecil to take charge of 
(hi\ question at (he Peace Conference./ 
Its tchoir policy was, A is, simply 
to oh\lruct the improvement of the 
workingman's tairni, d* of turning 
every house of refreshment dc tnicr- 
tummrui i/i the land into that sort of 
enifec tavern which . . . 

4. Irresolution. Herr again rc c hai<e 
illustrated (icemany s utter contempt 
for her pledged word *1' nl her res fleet 
for nothing Out Omte force., I h» row 
would be more appropriate in ref Ir¬ 
ene e to Hume's standpoint than uf 
the beat thought of our osm day. Tlic 
results of hliving in nimd two ways 
of pull mg a Hung A deciding first 
fur one & then fi*r the other: we 
hare illustrated. A ter have an illus¬ 
tration of ; <o IInine's Standpoint 
(than Ut the thought), A to the stand¬ 
point of Hume {than of the thought). 

5. Nmllnn repetition of of. There 
is a el a** ir til tag about the pleasure of 
being on shore «fc of Watching other 
folk in a big ttru. A matter Hot of 
grammar, but of style &. lucidity ; 
m style the second of is heavy, & in 
sense it obscures the fact that the 
pleasure lies not in two separate 
things hut in their combination. 

6. Misleading omission. The pro¬ 
hibition of meetings d* the printing A 
distribution vf flysheets slopped the 
Hadiettls' agitation. Unless an of 
a inserted before the printing, the 
instinct of symmetry compels us to 
start liv assuming that the printing 
&c. vf flysheets is parallel to the 
prohibition of meetings instead of, 
a* it must be, to wccling* alone. 

7. Some freaks of idiom. l’ou are 
the man of all others that I did not 

I suspect. He is the worst liar of any 
mao I know, A child of ten years 
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old. That hug nose of hit. The j 
modern tendency i> lo nd speech of j 
patent I(-UXiiCAi.mF.fi; A nil of the j 
above 1 'illnt are, or kcciu to |irniii» 
ignorant of any juMdienimn that 
Hill'll! lx- found in Tilt* Itialnrv of the 

Cim«1rucljnmi, plainly illogu-iil : the ; 
mini of all mm ; the worst liar of ■ 
all her*: a child of ten years, i»r a j 
child ten years idtt: n friend of mux-, 
i.r. iimonp my friends. I Hit sunk ! 
not thnt uose of his. i.c. aiming lux ; 
noses •• so the lngir-i*bo|»prr ix fain : 
to correct or damn ; hut even hi- ix 
like*]a in imsuanli it moments 1 i» Id 
the f»thidden phrases slip «Hl|. They , 
will |Nih(ipti lx- disused m tune; ! 
meanwhile I liev are ii-eounr/ed ; 
utuuiis SrrittiY ixui.i i nmbli.h, < 

jKiSsihly. 

offer uuikts -cred, -enne, Ac.; m« \ 

-an-. • 

officer. Fxcd aliMilutelv. (he word . 
ordinaldv vih iiiim wny nn-mU-r of i 
Navy, Army, or Air Force, «lm ‘ 
holds I he king's commission. The 1 
following rodith distinctions Mhii-ii 

J uuldied uses iiu\ lx* mtsiccaMc : • 
lag vjfiten arc all naval officer* 
Above A including rcar-.-whnir.dx ; J 
General officers arc aJi army officers 1 
above A including major grricralv; 
b'ieh! officers nrc army oflirro l*c- 
tween general A* minpftny officer*, 

A include colmieK hcut.-coh.nd*. A 
majors ; Company officers ure rcgi- 
mculal officer* below A including 
captain* ; Hrgimrntol officers arc all 
from 2 nd lieutenant In colonel whose 
duties are confined tn the normal 
control of a regiment, battalion. | 
battery. Ac. ; Stuff officers are 
officers of any comnuuioncd rank in 
navy or army who have special 
duties not confined to a *hip or 
regiment & a special relation to a 
commanding officer; Warrant 
officers are petty or non-commi*- 
stoned officer* of the higher grade*, 
such as boatswain ft sergeant maior, 
who hold as Admiralty or War- 
Office certificate; Petty officers in 
the navy, ft Aon -com m tsshned 
qjfictTM in tbe army, are men given I 


authority by the commanded of 
tlinr uiuta, A not nccvKNunly holding 
warrants. 

officinal. Prmunitim! nfl'slnn], 
though the ladrn noun ia offteVia ; 
compare medicinal (from medicine), 
A sn- Fti.M ui \Min, 
officious has n meaning in diplo¬ 
macy so oddly differ* id from ltd 
ordinary our that Misunderstanding 
ninv atise from ignomnre of it. 
A di|iloniatiht iiH-air* hy an a. rom- 
mumcatiun touch what n lawyer 
mmnx hv one wilhout prejudice ; 
it is to hind no-one. ft, imlrs* iu*l«| 

njx*n !*V eoniiiMin connect, is to l* 
ax if it had not hren. The word i* 
used us the uut dIll-sin of official, ft 
I he notion of meddlfftitnicncxs at* 
ladling to it in ordinary use in 
entirely nlxcent. 

offing, offish, Ac. The pmnunom- 
tiou id off ilia-If vancH bolwccn Of 
ft iiss f, the latter prevailing in 
southern or standard Kngtixh. It 
is probably Inn- of ciimpound* ft 
di-nvahvi-x that nwf in umu:i 1 in 
those whose connexion With off is 
nalurnlly pri-Miil to the mind. A- Af 
in Ihosc'whrrr >l j* nisily forgotten ; 
lhu* offish, nffseunnugs, offset, off- 
shoot, tend to awf. bit offing St 
offspring to 6f. 

often. Pronounce aw'fn or f* fn. 
Tlx sounding of the r. which us liie 
0K1> anya is • m it recognized by the 
didiiujuries \ in pracliM’d by two 
uddly c(«Mirlol cl.-uw.i-* -the acu- 
domic sjieakcrs who affect a more 
precise cnuiieiatioii than their neigh¬ 
bours' ft insist on (iC’vll ft pl'kl uT 
instead of df’il ft pPkcher, ft. the 
lineuxy haU-hUratm who like to 
prove thut they can *pell by calling 
hour St medicine huwr ft mfi'dUln 
instead nf owr ft mC'ckn. See 
Pbunv.nciat»on. 
ogee make* tfgee'd ; acc -cn ft' d. 
ogre. For spelling see -bk ft 
for 0grfc)t*k r Sfkujxo foists , 4 iX 
Ogyglan. Pronounce the first g 
hard ; set <»bbek c. 
oh. For oh ft 0, sec o. 
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okapi. 1*1. -it. 

Old. 1. For the distinction between 
older, oldr.it. A elder, eldest, arc 
I'.i.dkr. *. For the phrase a boy Ac. 
of ten Ac. years old, mev of 7. &. For 
the o. lady of Threadsieedle Street sec 
Sohriqueth. 

olden. 1. The adjective, which is 
of a strange formation A nut to be 
reckoned among the numerous -tv 
adjectives, is also jxicuhur m aw ; 
the olden fiNir(x) is cuinmon, bat 
outside that lihraac the word ip 
usually as riiuouloui us Yc sub¬ 
stituted for the in the ? I turn-archaic 
advertisements of ahoiiwiiiclow*. 
The com hi nation of olden with 
regime in the following example i* 
whut one might expert tin* author 
to call very tasty : see Incongrio: * 
vocadui.a by. They form part of the > 
olden railway regime, trhen every 
Great Western main-tine train was 
deliberately halted for ten minute* at 
Swindon for refreshment. 2. For 
the verb, —make or grow older, arc 
•EN YEUUS. 

olfactory. For o. organ, we Poly¬ 
syllabic iicuai-u. 
olio. PI. -os ; sec -o(»> 4. 
olive-branches. See IIackxt.vkd 

riinAMKS. A SOBRIQUETS. 

Olympian)! Olympic. The distinc¬ 
tion, nnt ns ulduR.Shukspcre & Milton, 
but now usually observed, is use¬ 
ful; flee Differentiation. Olympian 
means of Olympus, of or us of the 
Creek gods whose abode was on it: j 
Olympian Zeus , splendour, intliffer- j 
ewe. Olympic mean* of OCvmpin, I 
of the athletic contents there held : I 
Olympic games, victors. 
omelel(te). The OliU give* pro- ; 
cedence to the shorter spelling, 
omen. For synonymy we sign. J 
ominous. Pronounce dm-. 

OMISSION OF IT. As had been 
generally considered would be the case, 
the negotiations have been successful. 
At it had been is necessary ; the 
rather difficult question of such [ 
omissions will be found discussed • 
under it 1 . 


omit makes - Uing Ac. (bht -t-, -tt-), 

omissible, 

omnibus. PI. -uses ; see Latin 

PLURALS. 

omnium gatherum. Sec Facetious 

FORMATIONS. 

on. For on all fours , sec rouu. 
For onto, on to, A on, sec onto. 

-ON. Of words derived from Creek 
& having in Ivnglish the termination 
-on: 1. Some limy, A often or 

always do, form tin: plural in -a ; 
■r» asyndeton, criterion, hyperbaton, 
noumenon, organon, oxymoron, phe- 
n omerum. 2. Other* seldom or never 
use that form, though it would not 
be incorrect, but prefer the ordinary 
English -s ; bo electron, lexicon, 
skeleton, a. In other* again, the 
substitution of -a for -oil to form the 
plum! would 1* a blunder, their 
(•reck plurals being, if they urc 
actual Creek words, of somr quite 
different form, & -s is lhe only 
plural used ; such arc om<m, urchon , 
canon, ration , cotyledon, demon, 
mastodon, pylon, siphon, tenon. 

Words about which mistakes are 
possible are referred in the book to 
the above numbered dmics, 
onager. J’l. -r, or onagri (-1). 
once. 1. The use us a conjunction 
U.c.^iJ once or when once , as in 
Oner you consent you are trapped) 
is sound English enough, but it is 
sumetimes forgotten that it is not 
for nil contexts. There is a vigorous 
abrupt nest nl>out it that make* it 
suitable on the one hand for highly 
literary expression, in poetry for 
instance. A on the other for the 
short sentences of actual con vena¬ 
tion or dramatic dialogue. Bet ween 
these extreme* it is better to be 
content with it or toften, supple¬ 
mented or nat by the adverb once. 
In the first quotation if, & in the 
second when once, would be better:— 
ft is to be explained perhaps by the 
fear that once foreign affairs become 
predominant, home affairs take a back 
place. (But their aloofness might have 
quite the opposite result of that which 
they desire ; for once the crisis had 
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arrived, home affairs would indeed be 
swamped. 

2. Once d ■ away)(onee in a if a#. 
The two phrase* seem properly tu 
have distinct mnminp, the lint 
once A no more [It is nol enough tu 
harrow once <1• away —1759 in OllD). 
A the second not often : I Kit the 
prow lit custom is to Use both in the 
second scn»c. cadi pemm choosing 
the form that he considers Idlest In 
convey that sense, i in u ivuy Ix'ing 
the favourite. 

on dlt. See Fbenc.ii worn*.. 

one. 1. Writing of anyone, no-one, 
Ac. 2. O/ir d- a half year* Ac.Mu 
ar Ac. d • a half. .1. One uf. if nal tJ.e 
if boak(s). 4. One of the men that 
does things. 5. Kind of pronoun— 
humeral, mdcDtuIr «r irn|K-rMUi:il. nr 
(irst-pcrional Y C. I’akscsMvr of tlic 
numeral A the mipcnoiul— hia t 
one's V their"! 7. Mixture* of owr, 
yon, nr, Ac. 

1. The forms recommended arc 
miffone, everyone, nn-one, someone. 
Tor discussion me no o St every. 

ONE 1. 

2. One «<• a half jfearxga year «t- a 
half. The nr con I is rrcom mended, 
will'll words & not figure* urc used ; 
for discussion, see sui.f.ios 1 . 2 . A 
U.U.r 1. The wrong form is seen in 
India has shown her loyally by the 
fact that one A a half millions of her 
sons volunteered: a million *1* a half 
of her sons is obviously preferable. 

8. One of the, if uot the, besl bookiei. 
Grammar ii u poor despised brunch 
of learning ; if it were lcS'i despised, 
sve should not have such frequent 
occasion to weep or laugh ut the 
pitiful wriggling* of those who feci 
themselves hi the toils of this phrase. 
That the victims know their plight 
is clear from the way they dart in 
different directions to find an outlet. 
Here are half a dozen attempts, all 
failures, but each distinguishable 
in some point of arrangement from 
the resta. Given in the Costume 
Hall —otic of, if not the most, spacious 
of talons for dresses tt costumes — 
Me dowing has been ... b. One oj 


! the finest, ij no! the finest, poem of an 
equal length produced of recent years, 
i c. I think the singe i: one of, if not 
1 the bed of all, professions open to 
’ xenwen. d. Fur was one of the 
I greatest— perhaps tin greatest—export 
J articles of .\nmay. c. The Japanese 
, were am af the mod. if not the most, 

: enterprising tuitions in the Fast. 

| f. One of. if not. the oldest Vovrtrek- 

• trn uf South Africa has just passed 
I an up. 

I Tin nnlurc of the problem is this : 

I wo bus c two expressions or the type 
j * unc of the best Imm.U 1 & • the tot 
, book * ; but wc hnvc bpm taught 
1 m uvoid rrjwtitHui nf words. A 
J therefore desire thul part of one 
i of these nearly similar expressions 
should Ik- understood instead of said 
; or srritten ; lit un then enclose the 
partially rxprwxrd one londe the 
; oilier, us a parent lie ms. (an this be 
done Y It will la* seen that a. h, A 
e, though they differ in minor |>oiiitN. 
nil ublcr fail to puss the most obvious 
lost—does the eneliMing expression 
read rightly If the parenthesis is left 
out l—One of rpnriou* of salons, 
One of the finest pornt, One of pro¬ 
fessions open ft* irororn : tlir first A 
second nonsense, the third the 
w rong sense. In U. c. f. the enclosing 
expression taken alone does give 
sense ; the further test they have 
i to puss is—if the words understood 
in the parenthesis arc written in, 
does the whole read as sound, 
though perhaps inelegant, Eng* 
lisJi 1—Onc of the greatest (perhaps 
the greatest export article) export 
articles ; One of the most (if not the 
most enterprising nation) enterprising 
nations ; One of (if not the oldest 
I oortrekker) the oldest Voortrekkers. 
Not sound English, but nonsense ; 
com pure it with the expanding of a 
rightly com pressed sentence : He 
was, if not a perfect , a great orator, 
which being filled up gives if not 
a perfect orator, a great orator ; that 
is not nonsense, hut sound English. 

; The rule that hui been broken in 
; the supposed compreasions d, e, f, 

• A not broken in the real one. is that 
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you cannot understand out of a between certain use* of the pronoun 

word that in yet to come another one that tend to run into each other, 

word <m Qrt\eU out of a coming it will be necessary to ask the reader 

article j, nation out nf a coming to accept, pro hoc vice only, certain 

naJiotu, Voortrekker out of n coming names. One is a pronoun of some 

Voortrekker si, but only the some sort whenever it stands not iQ 

word, as orator out of orator. When, agreement with a noun, but as a 

as always hnpjirns in this idiom, substitute for a noun preceded by 

there is u change of number, the a or one : in ‘ 1 took one apple ’ one 

only thing ig to see that the place is not a pronoun, but an adjective ; 

from which the underNtnod word is in ‘ 1 want un apple : may I take 

omitted is uflcr, not before, Ihe one 1 * one slarnbi for an apple or 

word from which it ia to l»e sup- une apple. A is a pronoun, ifut for 

plied; for from u word that has . the purjMi.se of this article it is more 
already been expressed the taking - llu|-irtnlit to notice I hat one is not 
of the other number is not forbidden. always the tiinr kind of pronoun; 

Accordingly, the right form f*»r the n is of three different kinds in these 

words that concern \i% in the three examples: -Out of them 

examples m f will lie :■—One of thr rxcapetl : One is often forced to 

most Kjmeious, i/ nut the mast confess failure ; One Lucid better 

X acinus, of salons \ One of the than to mudLnv that. In the first. 

est poems of an fifttal length pro • one may fir called a numeral pro¬ 
duced of recent years, i J not the nnun. which desert pi ion will cover 

finest ; One of the best profession* also I v\tl take one. The;/ saw one 

open to women, if not the best of all : another. Our is enough. Si ho on. 

Oar of the greatest export article* of . in the second, nnr Jus a special 
.\ortoay, perhaps the grraieU ; One . wnsc ; it Mam!* for a person. i.e. f 
of the mast enterprising nut nuts t'n ! the average person, or the sort of 
the East, if not the most: One of \ person we happen to lie concerned 
the oldest t'oartreU.ers, if not the s with, or anyone of the class that 

oldest. includes the speaker; it dues not 

It may be thought that for n the mean u particular person ; it might 

heat bns not been (lone, A that Our In- called an indefinite. or an im- 

of the , if not the. most spacious of |xr*onnl, pronoun ; for the soke of 

salons would hnvc 1 m less chiimy, con trust with the third use. im- 

& yet legitimate. It is nil improve- personal pronoun will here be the 

ment on the originuJ. & by inserting name. In the third, one in neither 

a the A correcting the stops uinkc* more nor less than a substitute for 

a plausible Attempt at compromise : /, A the name that In-st describes 

bat it is not legitimate, Iktuusc it i9 the false Jirst-persoii.nl pronoun, 

most spacious has to be taken us nt The distinction between the numeral 

the same time singular A plural ; A the impersonal, which is plain 

English disguises that fact by its enough, is important because on it 

lack of inflexions, hut docs not depend such differences as that 

annul it i &, though moat people between One hates his enemies A 

•re not quite sure whut is the One hates one’s enemies ; those 

matter, thev can feel that there is differences will be treated in section 

something the mutter. 6 . The distinction between the 

4. One of the mm who does things. impersonal A the false first-personal. 
Does should be do. Thi** blunder, a rather fine one in practice, in still 
easier to deal with than Hint in 3 , more importunt because it separates 
but not leas frequent, wiU be found an established A legitimate use 
discussed in Numbeh, 5 . from one that ought not to exist at 

fi. Kind of pronoun. To avoid all. The false first-personal pronoun 
oonfijaioD Jo tfau & the later sections one is a new invention of the «etf» 
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conscious journalist, A its suppres¬ 
sion before it t-an develop further 
is very desirable. Outside this 
section, the rent of which wiU l>c 
devnfeij to illustrating the u!tempts 
to bring this novelty into being, it 
wiII be asMinud that It does Hot 
exist except u* a mere misuse of 
tbc impersonal one. 

Let us take a lirlilious c-xumpie A 
pull it about. m order to make the 
point dear. — Hr asked me la n*e 
Air life, ti 1 did not refuse ; Ihe true 
HrxI'ieiMinul pronoun. tniee. Hr 
asked IhC ft* save his 1 1 Jr ; could tun 
refuse7: Irur lind-priMiuu) pro- 
noun, followed |iy iliiptrhmi.il pr>»- 
noun. Ur asked me to .t/nr Ais lije, 
dr one did not rtf use ; true lintl- 
nTwnial pronoun, li.lh.wrd by lahr 
in.r-persi.ual pronoun. The one of 
could one njuse ? means 1 «»r auyonr 
else of ini kind i>r in my fsxulii.n. 
A is nurm.il llnplisli; Mh one of 
oar did lint refuse ran not pc»sihly 
m*-un anything d*lfere-/it from J b> 
itt.edl. A iv a fraud. Hill the kr)l- 
(xmseious journalist lias Lit* ly seen 
in link fraud a elianee of ealin* Jus 
rake A hating it; it will enable 
him to he imperhi.nal A- personal at 
onec ; he has repined at abstention 
from /, or ha> blushed over not 
attaining ; here is what lie lias 
longed fur. the ch.uk of generality 
that will make egotism nrspertabte. 
The sad results of this discovery are 
shown in the follow mg extracts; 
in none of them is there any real 
do uId that one k one's mean I & my 
simply ; but in some mere than in 
others tlw connexion with the 
legitimate impersonal use is ban- 
able. The journalist should make 
up Ins mind that he wdl. ur that he 
will not, talk m the first person, it 
go on tlic sound assumption that 
one A one's do not mcuii I & me & 
mine. 

The false firet-pcreonal ONE. 

But one must conclude one’s surety 
(of the risk, X am afraid, of tedious 
reiteration) by insisting that . . ./ 
1 hoot known in the small circle of 


one's personal friends quite a number 
of Jews uho . . ./Ilis accounts of 
Itedan Kidge & the Schxtaken Re- 
dnutil, ton long to quote, are Ike best 
one has seen./To enjoy therein the 
pleasure *i- comfort for which the 
1 iwiiiuit proposes tu gar 11 the means ; 

' mic here user the word ' proposes' 

, ttthnnUy, fur Ihrre u <lt yet no 
! tiarcrniucnt nhiih ran promise./Hers 

• aim, i u England, the /Vruiicri 
Minister has nrthord these kind 

t sentiments «l- sAwc-i* in u practical 
: manner his apprnuihon of one's 
j effort*. 'Oh toildli/ suggesting that 
there eni-unsls were probably quite 
i focal tl that il might be quite clear 
inland, one trmrrrf the rruuhiug 
rejoinder . . ./This is nut. 1 think, 
eeildtiislicul prejudice, fur one has 
tried to be peifeetly fsnr./Hu later 
;*>nn» hin t their prial limitation, as 
niw Will presently suggest, but they 
are extraordinarily jumrijul /A glos¬ 
sary of cm krt terms, in which one 
moi alawrt beside nrUM-11 with joy to 
find no reference to Ihr cou*not './ 
1 lake fresh hope, itinvinml ihoi erne’s 
r{forts will nine be more fully it- 
iidainulcly supported./The book is 
bound in red it- gold, .( has the 

• nvn/uft autograph in gotj upon the 
\ front : <ihc wif nitons gold twice over, 

. beeonse .. . 

6. J’uSncrmvc, A other l>rlongingH, 
! of otic. Ify other belongings are 
j meant the reflexive. A the* form to 
; be used w Ik-ii the pronoun one Iiiu 
i uln-mly lueri used A jh wanted again 

• other in propria petyma or by 
! deputy ; ns, when tartar bo* been 
i named, lie cull Ik- nflerwnrdH called 
; either Cursor e»r Ac, so, when one 
! has been used, is it indifferent 
j whether it is rrjicute-d itself or 

reprenente-d bv Ac Ac*. ? 

Jn the Aral place, there is no doubt 
about the numeral pronoun one ; its 
jKisscssivc, rcllexjvr, & deputy pro¬ 
noun. arc never one's, oneself, & one. 
but always the corresponding parti 
of Ac, she, or it. / saw one drop bis 
sftdb ; Certainly, if one offers bene If 
a» candidate ; One would not go off 
even ithen I hammered it. 
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Secondly, the im personal one al¬ 
ways can, A now mindly doc*, pro¬ 
vide Its own possessive &c. — tone's, 
a Tie if If, A one ; thiu One dor* not 
like to have onc’a word doubted ; If 
one fell, one would hurt oiicm'II badly. 
But thirdly, in American, in older 
English, & in a snmll minority of 
modern British writers, the above 
sentences would run One due* not 
like to have bis word doubted ; If one 
fell , lie would hurt Inmv-lf badly. 

The prevuihug modern fashion 
(one's, one self, Ac.) should be made 
universal; it gives n useful differ¬ 
entiation between the numeral A 
the im|iertto»ul, which however in 
not reliable till it nt univervil ; & it 
makes rn.»ume to I he horn Me thnr 
Ac. (One docs not like to hare thnr 
word doubted) nmllcai, Tlie ftillow¬ 
ing examples, all but one of them 
recent, will sullhe to show that not 
all writers yet mttpt the modern 
idiom, though it is certainly in the 
interests of the language that they 
should :— Three nee many passages 
which one iff rather i or lined to like 
than sure he uuuld be right in liking 
(lUth-c. AnK*Tiniii)..'.l.«HW/^, there 
is no form of ' nodal nervier * com- 
parable to that which one ran render 
fry dill Mg I US > 0(1 to the very bed of his 
ability./Let us, in fact, substitute a 
* graceful raising of one's Annrf to 
lua hai, with u uad *./.I t one goes 
through the rooms . he m struck by the 
youth of most. If seeing sistetUth- 
eentury F.urojx implied spending the 
night* in siJicen/A-crntiiry inns, one 
imagines he would rather hast stayed 
at home. 

The difference between One hales 
his enemies A One hates one’s 
enemies is at oner apparent if to each 
It added a natural continuation :— 
One hates his enemies d- another 
forgives (Am; One hates one’s 
enemies <fc loves one's friends. The 
first one is numeral, the second 
impersonal. A to make his A one's 
exchange places, or to write either 
in both places, would be plain folly. 

Let It be added, for anyone who 
may regard one's A onefsef) in the 


use here concerned as fussy modern¬ 
ism, thut they urc after all not so 
modern • 1 hope, cousin, one may 
speak to one's own relations —Gold¬ 
smith. 

7. Mixtures of one with u*, you, 
my, Ac. These nre all bud, though 
the degrees of badness differ ; fur 
instance, it is merely slipshod to 
pans from one in an earlier sentence 
to yon m the next, but mure heinous 
to bring two varieties into syntac¬ 
tical relations in a single sentence. 
.1* one goes through the rooms, he w 
struck by the youth of mr>s/ of those 
t cho tod ; the girls marry, you are 
told ; he bi kings to section 0, in 
which the sentence hns been quoted ; 
ynu jlluKtralcH the more venial form 
of mixture./.ft one who vainly 
warned my countrymen that Germany 
teast preparing in attack her neigh¬ 
bours for many u tang day before the 
declaration of war, 1 say that . , .; 
My should he his, unc being the 
numeral pronoun ; but tins kind of 
attraction in relative clauses (my 
taking the jierso/i of 1 instead of 
tlmt uf one A wAo) is very common./ 
To listen la his strong hi,ex dr dislikes 
one sometimes thought that you were 
in the presence of n Quaker of the 
eighteenth century ; a bad rase ; you 
were should be i»ne uni .,y Perhaps 
there are too many of them; w 
might June enjoyed making their 
artfuainteiuec still mare had one been 
given pause ; cither we should be 
one , or one should be trr./No one 
likes to see a woman who has shared 
one’s home in distress ; n o-one con¬ 
tains the numeral, nut the imper¬ 
sonal, one, A one's should be his./ 
To be a goad Imperialist you must 
assent to the impotence d' decadence «fc 
ferctaranfricss of one’s own mother¬ 
land ; you should be one, or one's 
should be your. 

onc-ide* d. So spelt ; see -ED A *D. 

One word oh two dr more. For 

ALL BIQUT, ALREADY, ALTOGETHER 

A all fogrfAer, any tray A anyway, 
at AST rate A at anyrate, COMMON 

sense A common-sense, everyone A 
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every one , into A in lo , onto A 
on to, see the words in small capital*. 
For blackbird A black bird, see 
JIypitens ; for no-one A m* one, A 
far in no t oiie A in nowise. no. 5; for 
someone A some one, everyone. 

only, ndv.: its plucing A mis¬ 
placing. I trod the other day of 
a man who * only died a tverk ugi , 
a* »/ hr. could have done anything die 
more sinking or ft nut: what was 
meant by the writer was that hr ' dted 
only a week ago '. There speak* one 
of those friend* from wham the : 
English language may well pray to 
be m lived, one of the modern pre- 
CMNuns who have more seal than 
discretion, A wish lo restrain 
liberty as such, regardless of whether 
it is harmfully or harmlessly exer¬ 
cised. It i» pointed out in several 
parts of this book that iltogi call tie* 

A inaccuracies of cxprcwiion tend 
to be elimm;»tcd us u language i 
grows older A its user* atlum to j 
a more conscious mastery of their j 
materials. Hut this trudenev has 
its bad a* well as it* good effects ; 
the pedants who try to forward it 
when the illogicality is only apparent 
or the inaccuracy of no importance 
are turning English into an exort I 
•ciencc or an automatic machine; | 
if they arc not quite botanizing j 
upon their mother's grave, they arc 
at least clapping a strait waistcoat 
upon their mother tongue, when 
wiser physician* would refuse to 
certify the patient. 

The design is to force us all. when¬ 
ever we use the adverb only, to 
spend time in considering which it 
the precise part of the sentence 
strictly qualified by it, A then put 
it there—this whether there is any 
danger or none of the meaning's 
being false or ambiguous because 
only is so placed aa to belong gram¬ 
matically to a whole expreanon 
instead of to a part of it. or to be 
separated from the part it specially 
qualifies by another part. 

Xt may at once be admitted that 
there is so orthodox placing for 


only, but it does not follow tliat 
there are not often good reasons 
for departing from orthodoxy. For 
lie only dted a week ago mi better 
defence ik perhaps possible than 
that it m the order tend most people 
have always used A still use, A that, 
tlu- risk nf mimnderstmuling being 
chimcneal, it nt not worth while to 
depart from the natural. Reman* 
her that in speech there is not even 
the possibility ol misunderstanding, 
beeauiie the iiitonatiuii of died is 
entirely different if il. A Tint a week 
ago, is quulilicil hy only ; A it is 
bur that a render should lie sup¬ 
posed eapahie of supplying the 
dm«vr intonation where there i* 
no temptation to go wrong about il. 
Jiul take next uu example ia which, 
ambiguity I wing practically ]>a*wble, 
the cane ngaiJiM heterodox placing 
ii much stronger Mackenzie only 
trews to gv wrong when he Ids in 
yelhnc ; & yrltmo trews to be still 
the standing difficult >i oj the colour 
printer. The orthodox place for 
only ii immediately before when, A 
the antithesis between seeming lo 
go A really going, which i* apt to 
miggrat itself though not intended, 
makes the displacement here ill 
advised : its motive, however, if 
plain—to announce the limited 
nature of the wrong before the 
wrong itself, A an mitigate the 
censure : a quite bound rhetorical 
instinct, A. if g'res had licen used 
instead of terms to go, a sufficient 
defence of the heterodoxy. Bui 
there arc many sentences in which, 
owing to greater length, it i* much 
more urgent to get thi* announce¬ 
ment of purport made by M 
advanced only. E.g.. the orthodox 
It would be safe to prophesy success 
to this heroic enterprise only ij reword 
<t merit always corresponded posi¬ 
tively crie* out to have its only put 
early after would, & unkwi that is 
done the bearer or reader is kd 
astray ; yet the precisian ia bound 
to insist on orthodoxy here as much 
as in He died only a week ago. 

The advice offered il thisi there 
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is an orthodox position for the j 
adverb, easily determined in r»K of 
need ; to choose another position 
that may spoil or otacurc the mean¬ 
ing is bud ; buL n change of position 
that has no such effect except 
technically is both justilicd by his- 
toriail It colliK|Uiui usage Si often 
demanded by rhetorical nerds. 

The ODD remarks nn the j«nnt 
should he given : % Only wot for¬ 
merly often pUueri away from |hr 
word or words wlitrlt it limited ; 
this is still frequent in Kfirrcli. 
where the A: {Must* prevrnt 
ambiguity, but is now avoided by t 
|*rxpiriiuut writers \ Winch im¬ 
plies the corollary Hint when jmt- 
spicuity is not in danger it n 
needles* to submit to an incon¬ 
venient restriction. 

A Specimen or two of different 
kinds are added fur the reader's 
unaided consideration 77»r ad¬ 
dress to he written on tki t side only./ 
Europe only h/;i u truer Injure U. but 
a truer thul oo* be profited by./home 
oj the Metropolitan crossing* ran only 
wore be negotiated with considerable 
risk./If only the foundry trade* had 
been concerned, probably ihc em¬ 
ployers tcouW n«* hair greatly objected 
to conceding an aitranre. I tmty know 
notking shall induce me to go again.: 

I only asked the fufsium from habit. 1 
We can only form a sound »(• trust¬ 
worthy opinion if we first consider 
a large variety of instances. 


On to the Government in hi* place. 
Writer* A printers should make up 
thiir minds whether there is such 
a preposition as onto or not; if there 
is mil, they should omit the to in 
t>ill'll contexts us the above, which 
«rc good English without it; if 
there is. Si tliey like it better than 
the simple on or to (un odd taste, 
except under very run* conditions), 
they sliould make one word of it. 
Abstain from the pro fiusi lion if you 
like ; use it A own up if yuu like ; 
hut do licit use il & pretend there 
ix no such word ; those should 
be the regulations. The u*e of on 
to ns separate words is. however, 
correct when on is a full adverb 5 
A very rarely doubt* muv arise 
whet l»c r Hus w no or not; IH on an 
adverb, or is onto n prrjxisilion, for 
instance, in Hr played the ball on 
to hi* irirkr* ? ns He played on could 
stand by itself, il is hard to deny 
on its independent status. Ocva- 
sioii* for on to : He mux* walk on to 
Krmrifk ; Each passed it on to hi* 

neighbour : .Struggling on lu victory. 
Occasions for on nr to nr onto, but 
on mi account on to : Climbed up 
on(to) the roof ; H'm imated (on)*o 
the platform : /* struggle* (on)lo its 
legs again ; They fell J 00 fl on(to) a 
glacier. 

onward(s). The shorter form is 
mneh eommoncr in all senses, except 
possibly in plir;isrx of the type from 
the tenth century onward'. 


onomatopoeia. Sec Tuiinical 

TKitHfi. 

onomatopoeic, -poetic. The first 

form (pronnunre -|H v fk) is decidedly 
preferable, because I he other in¬ 
evitably suggest*. at least to those 
who do nut know tireek. irrelevant 
associations with poet. For writing 
of -ocic, see j; ce. 

onto, on to, 00 . The logic of this 
electioneering leads straight to the 
ahofiffon of the contributions tk the 
placing of the whole burden on to 
the State. / The Pan-Germans are 
strong enough to depose a Foreign 
Secretary dr force their own nan 


oolite. Pronounce 0‘ulit. 

Opacity)(opaqueness. The figura¬ 
tive senses nrr avoided with the 
second, but the literal senses are 
not confined to il. though there is 
perhaps o tendency to complete 
differentiation : The opacity of his 
understanding : Owing to the opaque¬ 
ness , or opacity, of the glass. 
operate makes -table, -tor; see 

•ABU 1. -OB. 

operculum. PI. -la. 
opinionated, -atlve. Both have 
existed long enough in English to 
justify anyone in using either. But 
for those who do prefer a pound to 
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a faulty formation it may be *uid 
that the flnt is unoliji ctiormblc, it 
the second not. A Latin AjuniMoliu 
might have been correctly made 
from the noun opinui ; ef. dental us 
from rfmj, A many others; & the . 
I'jnchsh representative of opininna- 
tu* Mould he mdiffmcnlhr opinion- 
atr nr o pimnnated. Hut Latin 

atwut belongs to vrrl>-i|rnvnlivru 
only & npinata-u* from the verb 
opinor. Riving hnglish npinnlur 
(which once existed). would Imr 
been the true source for u word in 
-altar. 

opportunity. Ur rapidly rose by 
the ttisjAay »J ran- mgiwinng uhihly 
to be superintendent arcr thr affair .i 
(f the rvmpiWff hi thr Fur Fast. tcitk 
prarticiitlif a Jtre hand a fort if 
nhtch he tenth evrrg opportuaitv. 
You Uike thr n.. or tm n., or every n.. 
fj doing vihu'I tuuR. You take 
n<h anta(!>\ or nil pnwiblf trh ant age, 
at n fuel or event «»r state of affairs. 
The tun ads or phr;i*r> mini not be 
mixed ; fee ('AST-ltiON iihom, A 

Anamiuv. 

oppose moke* xuble ; ace Mite e. 
opposeless. .See -l.l.ss, 
opposite tempi/, carries* writers to 
the gloved])’ dipping seen in: Hr 
can thwart him by applying U to the 
opposite purpose /or which U a vis 
intended (Ar it pupil, him tcuchrr. 

& it the teaching). Insert from 
(or to) that after purpose : A for 
himilar tettiptulinns ef. as 3 (Ike 
quest ion as to whom il belongs. Ate.), 
aucAnn 1 1 regard it my duty to . . 

Ac.). & llLPHNU. 

oppress makes •iBiblr, ~t$or * ace 
•able ", -on. 

optative. The natural pronuncia¬ 
tion would have l*wn 6 ‘ptfftfv ef. 
aMatuv, preeatwe, relative * ssy& l he 
OKI)); but, ns the word is very | 
rare outside its technical use in 
grammar. A those who deal in 
gramma/ have somehow come to 
call it dptft'tlv. il is aot worth while 
to attempt to rvform them ; any¬ 
one who wishes to use it apart from 
grammar {The unit or optative power. 


choosing m rejecting among the 
ob)cetx pi,'tented to the rw* nit) is 
justified in saying o'ptollv. For tin- 
gracmuuUc'jil use sec TicunjcaL 

TERMS. 

optic. For the mnjn mm*. • eve, see 
Hi.iiastu in worn : * Furiuerlv the 
learned A ckpiiil term ‘ 

optimism, -Isdici. ttcodrs uptlm . 
ism. rrAn h affirm s the definitive 
uvcuihnnf of gnutl. <t juxsinusm, 
which /iJJtriMK tin drjiuiin-t tiwrridctiey 
of evil, it third h/jpathtsu is possible.) 
Thr op/nnntic or scntnuciitnl hypo¬ 
thesis Ihtd n*nA films* nhenyx fare* iU 
in the Knrtd. The mm finny hint 
suffered xm re /mw«, 6*/ ut thr last 
meeting the rhnirnrin e :ci/A 

a fair amount of optionim Mr /tub 
fnur. / Irani. A‘/a rented his flat hit 
October ; but hr nr ofditnisUc if he 
realty thiols that hr, or u A rarer 
xrjirexeufx the Fume n Office, can 
trine Funs by October. The llrsl two 
((notation* show the words hi their 
|*roper m’Iim*. the hn»t two m their 
modern |M>puliir ln»*/«lily. They 
havr beeorue Yw-n.-woiilin, on 
mueh the game level iis ivpivxiival 
A vexTAUTY. Tlx y Ifhmg in time 
between those two. A nte not yet 
diKTeilitrd like the former, hut bnvc 
lost the ehnnn of novelty I hut still 
lingers rImiuI the latter. Like both 
those, they owe their logue to the 
delight of'the ignorant m ditching 
up u word that lua puzzled them 
when they first hennl il. A exhibiting 
their acquaintnm? *dh it as oftrn 
us possible ; A like both those they 
dmploer with wlmt ditfcn more or 
leas from the idea intended the 
familiar word# that would express 
it exactly. In the third A fourth 
quotations, hope A nanpnne wourd 
have given the senv ta»t less but 
more exactly limn oplumim A 
optimistic. See PunLlRUtD TECH¬ 
NICALITIES. 

opur. PL, seldom used, opera ; 
pee Latin zlurau*. 

opuscuJum. PI. -ula. 

or. 1. Or) (nor. 2. Number, pro¬ 
nouni, Ac-, after or. 3. Or in 
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enumerations. 4. Wrong repetition 
after or. 

1. Or)(nor. There arc sentences 
in which it is indifferent, A affects 
neither meaning nor correctness, 
whether or or nor is used. Compare 
with I can neither rend nor write 
(in which nor is requisite), & with 
i cannot either read or write (in 
which or is requisite), 1 eunnot rend 
nor (or indifferently or) write. The 
alternatives in the last urr differ¬ 
ently arrived ut, but arc practically 
equivalent: 1 e an not read, nor 

(can I) write • I eunnot rear1{-)ot\’) 
write, where the supposed hyphens 
mean that write may hr substituted 
for read it desired. The use of nor 
in such cases was formerly in fashion, 

A that of or is now in fashion ; tlml 
is oil. But the modern iwfcrcnrr 
for or where it is equally legitimate 
with nor has led to its being preferred 
also where it is illegitimate: so:— 
// is of great importance that they 
should face than in no academic 
spirit, or trust too mueh to conclusions 
ornwn from miyit.-.Vo (lapcrnment 
Department or any other A uthority has 
assisted. The lest of legitimacy has 
been explained in son; A it muIIIccs 
here to say that in the first extract 
it Is the position of tin (niter In they 
should not face them in any). A in j 
the second the presence of any 



2. Number, pronouns, Ac., after or. 
When the subject is a set of alter¬ 
native* each in the singular, how¬ 
ever many the alternatives. A how- j 
ever long the sentence, the verb 
must be singular ; in the extract 
Mow, account should lie accounts ; 
for discussion sec Nrum:K, 3 : 
Either the call of patriotism dr the 
opportunity of seeing new lands, or 
conscription, or the fact that tramping 
it nr discouraged eren by old patrons 
ic hen the call for men became urgent, 
account for it. If alternative mem¬ 
ber differ in number Ac., the near¬ 
est pie vails (Were you or he, teas he 
or you, there f ; either he or you were, 
either you or he coos), but some forms 


(e.g. H r aj I or you on duty?) are 
avoided by inserting a second verb 
(ll’flj /, or were you Forms 

in which difference of gender causes 
difficulty with pronouns (A landlord 
nr landlady expects their , Aw or her, 
his. rent) arc usually avoided, their 
rent or the rent due in them being 
ungrammatical, his or her rent or 
the rent due to him or her clumsy, 
A Aw retd or the rent due to him 
slovenly ; some evasion, us expects 
rent, or the rent, is always possible. 

3. Or ut enumerations, i never 
heard a sermon that tons simpler, 
sounder, or dcull with more practical 
matters. In the very numerous 
sentences made on Una bud pattern 
there is u confusion between two 
correct ways of Having the thing, 
vix (u) that was simpler , sounder, or 
more prnrtieul, (h) that tear jumpier 
or sounder or dealt with more prac¬ 
tical matters. Sec Untmkiution, A 
for full discussion ani> 2. The 
abundant illustration of the latter 
makes similar quotations here need¬ 
less, A it will !>c enough to give 
a single sentence far the reader to 
apply the principle to—u sentence 
whose length slightly obscures the 
writer's mistake; he should have 
inserted and in the place indicated : 
A few years ago the natural instincts 
of the other Jfauvrs would have been 
to notify Italy that Tripoli was a 
T ur kith possess ion, A that if she wished 
to secure it she must do so by nrgofia- 
/irwi A purchase, or, failing that, put 
her ease before a conference of the 
Fencers. 

4. Wrong repetition after or. A 
misguided determination to be very 
explicit A leave no opening far 
doubt results in a type of mistake 
illustrated in the article Overzeal. 
It is peculiarly common with or, A 
to put writers on their guard a 
number of examples follow. False 
analogy from and explains it; with 
and, it docs not matter whether we 
say without falsehood <£• deceit or 
tcifAouf falsehood A without deceit, 
except that the latter conveys a cer¬ 
tain sledge-hammer emphasis; but 
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with or there is much difference 
between without falsehood or deceit 
(winch implies that neither is pre¬ 
sent) k without falsehood or without 
deceit (which implies only that one 
of the two is not present}. In all 
the examples except the last, either 
or mu&l be chunged to and, or the 
word or words repeated after or 
must be rut out : in the last ex* 
ample, if or is to tic retained, it will 
he necessary, besides omitting no. 
to change one In person. So nr rut 
economy or no ft IgA rflirirnry cun be 
Secured./All these principal earners 
were in operation before Mr Uoyd 
George came on the scent or befnrr 
his budget kyi# heard of ./'there would 
be nothing very surprising or nothing 
necessarily fraudulent in an uncon¬ 
scious conspiracy to borrow from 
each other./We need somctkuig more 
before we can conclude that Germany 
is going to be democratised in any 
effective way, or before wc can be 
sure that this mote also is not a 
weapon in the war. 'All this, we are 
told, ran be done uifV.id any flirta¬ 
tion with Home Jlule or without any 
saenYice of the loyalists./. . . prevent j 
the labourer from being a free agent 
or from faring a free market for hi* 
labour./To no conference of pacifist 
tendencies or to no gatherings where 
representatives of the enemy people 
tt ifl be found, will American labour 
organizations send delegates. cry 
arrangement ends in a compromise , 
tfc no one or no party may ever 6e 
expected to carry its own views out in 
their entirety. 

-OR is the Latin agent-noun ending 
corresponding to the English -er; 
compare dorr k perpetrator. Eng* 
l(8h verbs derived from (he supine 
Btem of Latin ones—i. c., especially 
most verba in -ale, but also many 
others such as oppress, proteet, act, 
credit, possess, invent, prosecute — 
usually prefer this Latin form to 
the English one in -er. Some other 
verbs, e.g, gwem, conquer, k purvey, 
not corresponding to the above 
description have agent nouns in -or 
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owing to their passage through 
French or other circumstance# that 
need not here be set forth. An 
attempt has l>crn made to register 
the vcrlts whose agent nouns cod in 
-or, with references to this article. 
A few odd difference* may lie of In* 
tcrest : decanter A castor ; dispenser 
it distributor : adapter A inventor ; 
digestrr & collector: corrupter & cor¬ 
rect or ; deserter A abductor; eraser & 
ejector ; promoter & abettor. 

Orangbm, -gclsjn. The drat it 
*>etier ; see Mutr K. 
orate. A l!scK*youMsnn»r from 
oration. & marked by the slangy 
jocularity of tla class, 
oratlo obllqua, recta. Sec Tech¬ 
nics i. terms. 

oratorio. PI. -ns : see -o(r.)s 4. 
oratress. Sec Fs.mxnjni5 oksiuna- 

TIONH. 

orb. See nioai:. 

orchis, -chid. The Amt form is 
applied rhielly to lire English wild 
I kinds & is accordingly the ixietic A 
I the country word ; pi. -uer (see 
-s-, -m-). 

ordeal. All the verse quotations in 
the OED (Chaucer, Spenser, Cowley, 
Butler. Tennyson) show the accent 
on the first syllable. Whether -dil 
or -dial is right is less clear. 

order. For wrong constructions 
after in order that (i. o. t. the com¬ 
plaint that colliery proprietors are 
diverting domestic coal for industrial 
purposes can be considered ), sec in 

ORbl.fi THAT. 

orderly. Sec *mlv. 
oread. Pronounce or Tad. 
orography Ac. See orocrapfjy. 
organize makes -table ; see Minx a. 
organlxedly. A liad form ; sec 

*ROLV. 

organon. PI. -ana, -ns ; see -on I. 
originate makes -noble, -lor ; see 
-aims l t -oa. 

orison. Pronounce 5'rUn, 

Orleans. Pronounce orTlonz. 
ornament. Sec Noun k vaaa 
ACCENT. \ C. 

ornithology, ornithorhyncus, 4c. 
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The proper sound of the fint element 
ia ornl’thw, not or'nltho, & it seems 
better to keep the I except when the 
falling of the mum accent on the next 
syllable (-0*1 makes it unnatural; see 
FaU<K QUANTITY. TiUB Would RlW, 
among common wor«U : urnjt !«<•- 
cephalic, ortiithakj'gical, nruithu- 
mivncy, & ornUhorhy'ticUM; but ornl- 
tho'iogist, ornithology, A ondthu - 
•copy. 

orography, oroUngual, Ac. The 
idi’iitiml n a |in-K<'iiiiili(iri of Greek 
oros mountain »t l.ulm ox mouth l»y 
oro- is regrettable. Tin- most con¬ 
venient Arrangement roiisiKtnd with 
correctness would have )>mi to make 
ori’ the combining form uf J.uLn i» 
mouth (nrtrrNfrtif. ori-anal. art - 
lingual, Ae.), A- oreo- that «if Creek 
ora* mountiuii (areography, oreo- 
metric, AeJ. As «ri- doe* cmsI hi 
on'nusuf & oilier mouth-words, A 
orro- Iiiik mil Iren entirely xujrr- 
■eded in the mountain-words, it m 
possibly not tot* late to Kuggrst that 
this diMimlioti should even note be 
established. 

orotund. The odd thing about the 
word ia thiit ita only eurreney, at 
leust in iU hoii-tevluiieul «w, is 
among those who should iiiokI abhor 
it, the people of sultteu lit education 
to realize its bud formation; it is 
at onec a monstrosity in its form A: 
a pedantry in its u«*. If 1 lx* etocu- 
tiouiata & experts in vi*ire-produc¬ 
tion hke it cm a technical term, they 
arc welcome to it ; the rent nf us 
should certainly leavr it to them, A 
not regard it us a good su Institute for 
magniloquent, rounding, htghfUmm, in¬ 
flated, pompous, imposing, A the like. 
OUlllato makes -liable, -tor; see 

-4BLK 1, -OR. 

oaculatory. A favourite Poly- 
SYuLAaic* humour word : TAr hvo 
ladies toenl through the o. ceremony. 
At the end of one letter vert a number 
0/ dots ttA&A he (counsel) presumed 
were meant to represent an o. per¬ 
formance. 

OmlSy. For inflexions see Vuts 
» -ix, -t, -tx, «. 


ostler, h-. Pronounce fr'sler ; ae* 
Pronunciation, The form without 
A- ia the now established one, thougk 
etymologically wrung; hospital, hos¬ 
tel, hotel, & hostler, belong together. 

ostracize makes -soUr; see Mr Til i:. 

other. 1, Each o.Kune another. 

2. On l/tc other hand. ft. Of all others. 
4. Other pothers or another. 5. Other 
than. 

1. Each o,)(tme another. For the 
syntax of these, A for the distinction 
sometimes made lielwrt'ii Ihrtn, nee 

I.At U 2. 

2. Oh the o. hand. Fur the differ¬ 
ence bi lm-en this A on the contrary ,, 
see I'livmiKY 2. 

3. Of nit others. You ore the man 
of all others I wanted to see. A mix¬ 
ture nf Yon toe the man nf all men 
he. A You are the man 1 Wanted to 
see beyond all others. A Mill popular 
1 i.um.u ai.itv. (KTlmps to be counted 
among the hTiitov iXDi.rr.XMiiLUS 
that are likely tosurvivetln ircntiiH. 

4. Other Mothers nr atwthrr. The 
writers of the following sentences 
may be supposed to have hesitated 
iKiwron other A others ; if tliey ftmd 
decided fur others, they would have 
been more in tunc with modem 
usage; to soy they would have 
chosen more correctly is hardly 
possible l—TAe I'oioiuid Party will 
do urtt to remember that the wrecking 
policy is, like other of their adven¬ 
tures in recent flair*, a dangerous 
go ruble. 'Il'r find here, as in otlier 

? Ai* HiArh. that he has no genius 

r . . . Mrs - will, tee hope, 

incite other of her eountrymm <fc 
roKn/ryicomen to simitar studies./ 
HV roere quite prepared for the most 
rigid prohibition of trade with Ger¬ 
many ; so teas France d- other of our 
Allies./A Pricy Councillor ship, an 
honour which has but rarrhj been won 
by other fAon those tr ho were British 
subjects from the moment of their 
birth. 

In four of these we have what the 
OED calls the absolute use of the 
adjective, the noun represented by 
otArr being present elsewhere in the 
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lentfDtt, but not expressed with 
other \ like other adoenturr* of the 
adventures Ac. would be the fully 
expressed forma); in the fifth wr 
have the full pronoun use. ofbrr 
meaning other per tans. A persons not 
bring expruned either with other or 
elsewhere. Rut akkc of the ulitolute 
& the pronoun uar the OKU «lc- 
deribea the pluruJ other ;is archaic, 
A the plural others us the regular 
modern form. In older English, 
however, o thee tins normal in such 
contexts, &o thut those who like the 
archaic can ju.stifytheni*dvi a; olAm 
is here nciimiDi'nikil. 

If it is now contrary to usage to 
prefer other to othen, it ni much 
wo me to prefer it to another, which 
is Hie modern absolute d; j»ri»- 
nominal form in thr singular just as 
others ia in the plural ; but that \s 
what has Ixvu ihuie in : A numiur 
of writers on various subjects sene to 
give interest to the review on other 
than its political »<dr—unless* unk-rd 
the meaning is its other than pottitcnL 
side, which would stand or fall, ns 
the equivalent of t7s nm-^iliral 
side, with the examples dveusard 
at the end of 5 ; but. if so, the order 
of words Jins been Ui si mailed. 

5. Abuses of other than. The exist¬ 
ence of an adverbial use of other is 
recognized by the OKI), but sup¬ 
ported by very few quotations, A 
those from no author? whose names 
cany weight ; its recent develop¬ 
ment may be heartily condemned 
as both ungrammatical A needless. 
A number of newspaper extracts 
will first fie given in which the only 
correction necessary is to insert the 
real adverb otherwise instead of the 
false adverb other ; it will be seen 

that, every time, the phrase on the 
other side of fkoti is adverbial like 
otherwise, A not adjectival like other ; 
jo the article otukriyisii the con¬ 
verse mistake is shown to be equally 
oommon ; both mistakes are as 
stupid as they are common • A, 
though the substitution of otherwise 
for other or vice vena removes the 
blunder, it is usually true that it 


- would have been better to use 
neither other than nor otArmse ikon, 
but some different expression. 

Other for oMrnrise 

So that no new invention could come 
•ft o. t. through a specific company 
(except). ‘A subordinate sprite will 
no more obey a conjuration addressed 
to him by a magician a. /. in the name 
of his proper *npmor thun ... (in 
any other name thun thul)./// could 
n>d possibly ftmv been corned out o. t. 
In/ the mammoth vessels (except)./ 
.Some rio media whereby the influence 
of the row mi unity could be brought to 
l bear a. t. through the ('ml Service 
could probably be evolved (nt herwwr)./ 
I'd A ate many of the disputants 
would know where fa look for them — 
o. t. by u tiresome seurch through tke 
files of the daily Press—\f they 
desired to consult them f (short of)./ 
Although the world at large & for 
long refused to treat it o. t. humor¬ 
ously (ntbrrwiae),/Tkrrr wns never 
a moment when U could less became 
Englishmen to speak o. t. respectfully 
d.* courteously of the Kumwi Motion 
(otherwise). 

11 ut u tuple confusion bet wren other 
A ft/Ac ricise does not account for every 
bad other than. A notion seems to 
prevail tliut one exhibits refinement 
or verbal remiurec or some such ac¬ 
complishment if one run contrive 
an other-than variant for whnt would 
naturally lie expressed by some other 
negative form of speech : wil* ft. t. 
apprehension is thought superior in 
literary tone to without npprehen- 
sinn, eoutd not IrtOff 0. t. TCStlcsi to 
could not but leave rrstfr**, be other 
than flattered to help bring flattered, 
o. t. when Parliament scan sitting to 
rrhen Parliament was not sitting ; 
so f 'p to the very end no German 
field company trawd look with o. t. 
apprehension to meeting the 2$th on 
even terms./Four years of war could 
not Irate a people o. t. re*tless./3fr 
Cottier has some faults to find, but no 
Englishman can be o. t. flattered 
by the picture which he paints of 
JfrtfitA aetknties./The Premier sent 
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telegrams to the various Stats i sug¬ 
gesting that they should concur in the 
Oocemor-deneral residing in Hew 
South Wales o. t. when nrlbmrftt 
wiu sitting. One or two of these are 
justifiable, while one is certainly 
not, from the grammarian's point of 
view : regarded as ornaments, they 
are clearly of no great value ; on 
the whole, ofAer Utan should Ik 
registered os a phrase to Ik* avoided 
except where it is l»th the most 
natural way of putting the tiling A 
grammatically defensible. 

otherwise is now ]taring very 
curious experience*—emphatically 
is having in the present tense, be¬ 
cause, while the OLD shows no 
trace whatever of the two use* to 
be illustrated below, both of them 
are so common at this moment that 
probably no-one ever reads his 
newspaper through without meeting 
them. Whether tins jmpulunty is 
a sign of lately dovcln]>cfi inciw- 
penaubility, or merely a new ex¬ 
ample of the speed with which u 
trick of bad English run be spread 
by fashion (cf. asnlt, si’iistxtutc, 

MOPOBITIOV, rnOTAIIONXST), it IS 

hard to say With confidence ; but, 
as one use is a definite outrage on 
grammatical principles, & the other 
not very easy to reconcile with them, 
we may perhaps hope that they arc 
freaks or fashion only, A ihnt their 
future will be as short ns their post. 
The first is the ungrammatical use 
of the adverb otherwise when the 
adjective ofAer would be correct; 
of. other for the converse mistake. 
Comment will be better reserved 
till the reader has seen some ex¬ 
amples :—TAis reduction in total 
expenditure has been made concur • 
rrafki with certain increases —auto¬ 
matics 6 otherwise—in particular 
items./There are large tracts of the 
country, agricultural A otherwise, 
fn which the Labour writ does not 
run./So further threats, economic or 
otherwise, have been made./This is 
a common incident in all warfare, 
industrial or otherwise./.Vo organi¬ 


sations, religious of otherwise, Aod 
troubled to lake the matter up./The 
United States is no longer under 
any obligation to preserve neutrality, 
whether ' true ’ or other vise./The 
author's line of demarcation between 
stamps desirable & otherwise is 
rather arbitrary./Place a fair share 
of taxation on the owners, ducal A 
otherwise, holding land <t not de¬ 
veloping it. 

An apology may fairly be expected 
for presenting ho long a string of 
monotonous examples. The apology 
is that, before asking the journalist 
to give up a fuvountc habit, one 
should Convince him that it is his 
habit. That the habit is a bad one 
needs no demonstration ; but it is 
worth while to consider how it has 
come into existence, & whether 
abstention from it is really a serious 
ir>convcnirnce. In all the above 
quotations, the structure is the same 
—an adjcclive deferred till after its 
noun A followed by an and or an or 
joining to it the adverb otherwise. 
Now, what should possess anyone, 
under those circumstances, to match 
the adjective with otherwise instead 
of other ? Is it not (far-retrhed as 
the explanation may seem) that the 
old saving 1 Some men are wise A 
some are otherwise * has lately 
struck the popular consciousness as 
witty, A has incidentally inspired 
a belief that otherwise, A not olher, 
is the natural parallel to an adjec¬ 
tive t The justilleation of the pro¬ 
verb’s own wording is simple—that 
it is a pun, A that puns treat gram¬ 
mar m love treats locksmiths, with 
derision. A pun. however, A still 
more the faded memory of a pun, is 
a bad basis for a general idiom. But, 
next, there is no difficulty whatever 
in abstaining from this bit of bad 
grammar. It is true that things have 
now reached the stage when many 
people feel that to change the popular 
otherwise to the correct other is some, 
times pedantic; but it is only some¬ 
times, A there are other resources. 
The above examples would none of 
them be leas natural if the offend* 
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iog expression were rewritten thus: 
certain automatic ± other increases — 
some agricultural <fc some nor—no 
further economic or other threats— 
industrial or not—religious or non- 
religious—whether ' true * or not— 
desirable stamps <t* others—the ducal 
A other owners. In correcting, the 
simple change of otherwise to other 
tins been avoided, though hi tail the 
critic who would say * pedantry' 
to it must be a iiUlc crazy on the 
subject. 

Id the second use now to be t 
deprecated, the grammar admits of 
« rather cJaborutc urTruer, but the 
phrase is not worth the trouble of 
defending. It is this tune not un 
adjective, but a noun, to which 
otherwise supplies the parullel. Take 
the three forms : H'haf ronerms ns 
is his solvency ; XVkut concerns vs 
is his solvency or ivsolvenrtj ; What 
concerns us is hit sotreunf or other- 
ivise. An enormous majority of the 
sentences in which or otherwise 
answers to a noun ore of this type ; 
i.e., it makes no appreciable differ¬ 
ence to the meaning & cfleet which 
of the three farms is chosen. The 
first Sc the second ure ns much & as 
little different in must contexts as 
Art you ready ? is different from 
Are you ready or not t ; there is n 
possibility, which seldom pusses 
into fact, that the expression of the 
alternative, which if not expressed 
would be implied, conveys a special 
cmphusis. The third differs from 
the second (if grammar is put aside) 
only os a piece of Elegant Varia¬ 
tion differs from the same meaning 
given without the variation ; other¬ 
wise is used to escape repeating, in 
fnsotoenry. the previous solvency. 
Few readers who will compart 
without prejudice the three forms 
will refuse to admit thst the best 
of the three, wherever it is possible, 
it the Bret A. shortest — what con¬ 
cerns us is his sofoency—, the addi¬ 
tions or insohiency Sc or otherwise 
bang mere waste of words. If 
writers In general put the question 
to themselves, mode the admission, 


& acted upon it, not one or otherwise 
in the long list that follows would 
have born written. Or otherwise 
after a noun is (a) nearly always 
superfluous, '(b) when it Is not 
superfluous, an inferior substitute 
for or with the negative form of the 
preceding noun or an equivalent, A 
(c) grammatically questionable. Ex¬ 
ample* of the ordinary foolish use 
now follow, Jc Uir reader is invited 
to agree tlmt curb would be im¬ 
proved by the Rimplc omission of 
i or otherwise :—Cry stall me character 
is acknowledged to be a soft fril of 
identity o. o. in the re aim of physio- 
\<>gy./I do not think l made any 
assertion as to the mutability o. o. of 
nature,/Its usefulness, o. o„ to Ger¬ 
many depends entirely upon the 
material conditions of the wars to 
which U will be applied./The electorate 
may be consulted on the merits, o. c. p 
of a single specific measure./A 
scorching cxajtriuulivn of the financial 
wisdom, o.o.. of such undertakings./ 
This witness has been called as to the 
accuracy, o.o., of the statements of 
two other witnesses./A Hoyal Com¬ 
mission to consider d- report on the 
need o.o. for State protection of fAis 
assef in our resources./To rtiaWs 
judgment to be passed upon the mr-rifs, 
o. o.,o/ any fanrtj formula for winning 
wars./The success of our efforts de¬ 
pends on the success o. o. of the 
German submarine campaign./I am 
not concerned with the accuracy o. o. 
of the figures given./Without offering 
an opinion as to the desirability o.o. 
of the growth of a definite party./ 
Any inquiry as to the correctness o. o. 
of his is entirely for 

the High Court to ascertain the truth 
o. o. of the statements,/The provision 
of coal A the financing of raw 
materials for Austrian industry art 
not dependent on the solvency o.o. of 
the Austrian Slate. 

Jt bos been allowed above that o. o. 
in this construction is not quite 
always superfluous. It it not super¬ 
fluous in With the view of showing 
the applicability [o. o.) to the practical 
affairs of government of the principles 
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which . . . That is due to the 
particular verb showing, which pre¬ 
vent* applicability from including as 
usual Its opposite. Hut, white such 
cases are rare 0 : 1 * give# the pro* 
jtortion In which they have actually 

I iresented themselves to the cob 
ector), It if kttrt even m these to 
give the sense in some other way, 
e.g. to shaving hare Jar the principles 
which . . . ore applicable. Similarly, 
m // has an area of under 100 square 
miles , ct- enjoys—o. a.—a trrtf hrai'y 
rainfall * or does not enjoy * or 
endures’, Ac., would lie better in 
grammar, us good m Rrnse, A. con¬ 
sidering the dimness with which or 
otherwise now sparkles, not inferior 
in brilliance. 

The leader mny prrhapa Iw curious 
about the statement that surh 
phrases ns applicability n. o. are 
grammatically not quite indefen¬ 
sible. In He uerrr conveyed to t we 
any fetfsMrtiha that he di*appn*Yd t 
strongly o. o.. of my conduct, we have 
an unquestionably legitimate me. 
othenrisf liemg parallel ti* strongly, 
another adverb. In Yesterday he 
teat Out hern, hut today hr is other- 
vine, otherwise is parallel not to tin 
adverb, but to the noun hero ; 
nevertheless grammar is not offend¬ 
ed. because the complement of lo he 
can be noun, adjective, or adverb, 
indifferently : He is a hero . He is 
dead . He is abroad. That is why 
Governor Suher is the hero [o. o.) of 
a quaint election story is excusable : 
though not itself legitimate, it is 
a slight A- natural extension of 
something that is legitimate : vet 
It remains true that or villain ’(or 
other opposite of hero, according lu 
the sense desired) would be better. 
The type of which so many examples 
were given, with o. n. answering to 
abstract nouns like applicability or 
frti/A, is similarly accounted for. 
Is it applicable or is it othcrtrisc ? 
Is sound enough English ; when we 
wont to turn these question* into 
a noun, its applicability o. o. Dot 
unnaturally presents itself as a short 
form of its being applicable or being 


otherwise; it can claim a sort of 
secondhand soundness ; like an ad¬ 
dled egg, it has in an earlier phase 
been good. 

To sum up, o.o. is in grammar 
occasionally quite correct, often 
zudefensible, but usually capable of 
n rather far-fetched justification ; 
m meaning it is. except when 
strictly correct, nearly always auper- 
lluuuH, & always less exact than 
some equivalent ; A in style (again 
except when correct) it has the dis¬ 
advantage of suggesting, even when 
the user is innocent of any such in¬ 
tent, it sort of insipid jocosity. 

otUva rim a. See Technical 
TKMN. 

ought, n., is a wrong form for 
nought, 

ought, v.. Is peculiarly liable to be 
cart-lowly combined with auxiliary 
verb* Hint differ from it in taking 
lbe plain infinitive without In. Con 
d* ought lu go U right, but Ought it- 
run go is wrung. Me should It sorry 
to see Jinghsh critics suggesting that 
they ought or could have acted other- 
vise ; insert fa after ought, or write 
that they could or ought to hai'c acted. 
See ELUrxig 2. 

our. 1. Ouryoun, 2. Our editorial 
A ordinary. 3. Our)(his. 

1. OurUnurs. (furs d- the Italian 
troops are time across the Piave. The 
right alternatives arc: The Italian 
troops cl- ours, The Italian dc our 
I mops, Our dr the Italian troops; the 
v rong one is that in the quotation ; 
arc AnsoLCTL posskmive*. 

2. The editorial our. like trr 4 u* 
of that kind, should not be allowed 
to appear >n the same sentence, or 
in close proximity, with onv non- 
editorial nve of Tre Ac. In the 
following, our A the second uv are 
editorial, while us & the first ire arc 
national : For chaos it is now pro¬ 
posed to substitute tasp, low by which 
we mutt gain as neutrals, dr which, 
in our rieir. inflicts no material 
sacrifice on us as belligerents. We 
do not propose to argue that question 
again from the beginning, but . . . 
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3. Our)(fej9. W'fcicfc n/ us rreuld 
wish lobe iil in our kitchen. especially 
when it i« also the family tiring- 
room t If a jmsseasive udjcrlivc 
were neevxiwry, hit & not our would 
be the right one, or. at greater 
length, hi * or her. I'ctipk of weak 
grammatical digest inns, uuuble to 
atom arh Air. should I uni inruns of 
doing without the poiwwMvr; why 
not .simply the kitchen. here ? Hut 
manv of them. who prefer rvrn the 
replies vc nir.r* to the right forms, 
are naturally delighted when of us 
give* them n rhulicc of the JcM 
repulsive but at kiwt slovenly our. 
It is umlcnmMc that which *J ns 
is n phrase denoting a singular, A: 
that the jmssosave required by it ia 
one that rcfc-ra to a singular. 

-OUB &- 0 R. Tlu* Amerirun aboli¬ 
tion of -warm such words on honour 
A favour lias probably retarded 
rather than quickened Knglisli pro- 
gn* 8 * in the name direction. Our 
first notification that the hook we 
air reading is not English hut 
American is often, nowadays, the 
sight of on -or. • Yankee * we sny r 
& congratulate mirii tvvs ufi spelling 
like gentlemen ; we Windy drHiw 
to regard it as a matter for argu¬ 
ment : the English way rannol but 
be better than the American way ; 
that is enough. Most of us. there¬ 
fore, do not nrair to the question 
with aD open nund. Tlww who arc 
willing to put national prejudice 
aside A examine the farts quickly 
realize, first, that the British -owr 
words arc much fewer in proportion 
to the -or wor<is than they supposed, 
&, secondly, that there farms lo be 
no discoverable hue between the 
two seta so baaed on principle as to 
serve any useful purpose. By the 
Side of favour tlierc is horror, beside 
ardour pallor, beside odour tremor, 
& oo forth. Of agent-nouns saviour 
(with its echo panoar) it perhaps 
the only One that now retains -oar, 
governor being the latest to shod its 
-a*. What is likely to happen is 
Uut either, when some general 


reform of spelling is consented to, 
reduction of -our to -or will be one 
of the /east disputed items, or, 
fading general reform, we shall see 
word utter word in -our go the way 
of gnvernuur. U is not worth while 
either to resist such a gradual 
! change or to fly in the face of 
I national sentiment by trying |o 
i hurry it; it would need a very open 
j mi mi indeed m an Englishman to 
accept armor A snetor with cquajii- 
I mify. TImim* who wish to *utisfy 
, thcuucUcH dial the above dciuul 
of value to the -our spelling is 
Immc out by fads should go to 
the article -or in the OKI) for fuller 
informal ioq than Ihert- is room for 
here. 

-OUB- & -OR-. The contents of 
this urhrlr, with llir exception of 
i the next paragraph, tire given as 
I opinions only. 

! Even those nmms that In our 

j usage ntrll end in -our (we -or* A 

, -ok), us opposed lo Die AurTirntt 
; -or, e. g. clamour. rlnnguur. humour, 
i odour, rigour, valour. vapour, vigour, 
have adjective* ending in -nrou*, 
; IK 11 -ouroH* -humomun.vaporoun, Ac. 
i Derivative* in -t>f, -itr, A -able, are 
! regarded as fonnrd directly from 
• the English wonls, A retain the -u- ; 
j so cvltumd A humourist, labourite 
\ (rf./owim/r, of iHffmnl formal inn), 
1 colourrth/e A honourable. But de* 

. nvutives io -utim i & -ur are lieat 
treated, like tlioae in -eras, a* formed 
first in l-alin, A therefore spelt 
without the -u-; so coloration, 
inriporation, vaporize, A deodorize, 
ours Hour. See or* I. 
ousel. See oi’isl, 
outcome is nnc of the words 
specially JiaLIc to the slovenly use 
described in the article Uacimsm ; 
so : The outcome of such nationaliza¬ 
tion iLonld undoubtedly lead lo the 
loss of incentive <f initiative in that 
trade. The o. of nationalization 
would be loss ; nationalization would 
lead to loss. 

outermost. For pronunciation tee 

- -MOST. 
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OUt-Serod. Jn view of the phrase's 
great popularity & many adapta¬ 
tions, two cautions are perhaps 
called for. The noun after nuf- 
Herod should be llerod (c nothing 
cist (the OKD quotes • oul-liero<ling 
the French cavaliers in compli¬ 
ment ' ; cf. Ecclesiastical function¬ 
aries who oul-kcroded the Daughters 
of the lloree-lecch), Si. after adapta¬ 
tions like out-mitton Sc oul-neru , 
Milton See. should lie repented (tml- 
tala Zola, not out iola the realists). 
Secondly, the name used should lie 
one at least that passes universally 
ns typifying soineLlang; to nul- 
Icautsch Knutsch (TAr similar Her¬ 
man compilation edited bg Knutsch 
teas goad; hut Charles rnsilg ant- 
kautscJtes Kaulseh) is very frigid. 

OUT or THE FHYINQ-PAN. A very 
large proportion of the nuxtakes that 
arc made in anting result neither 
from simple ignuraliee not from 
earrlessntss, but from the attempt 
to avoid what are rightly or wrongly 
taken to be faults of grammar or 
style. The writer who prudmi-a on 
ungrammotienl. nil ugly, or even 
a noticeably awkward phrase, & lets 
us see that he has done H in trying 
to get rid of something else that lit 
was afraid of. gives a womr impres¬ 
sion of himself than if he had risked 
our catching him in his original 
misdemeanour ; hr is out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. A few 

a col e samples will be here 
•rted, with referenrea to other 
articles in which the tendency to 
mistaken correction is act forth more 
at large. 

Recognition is given to it by no 
mailer w/iom it u displayed. The 
frying-pan was ‘ no matter whom it 
la displayed by \ which the writer did 
not dare keep, with it* preposition 
at end ; but in his hurry he jumped 
into nonsense ; sec wattfji, * )*nc- 
rosmoN at end. fW'hm the record of 
this campaign comes dispassionately 
to be written, A in just perspective, 
<1 witt be found that . . . The writer 
took 1 to be diipuaionately written ’ 


for a Split i.vpiNirrvE, & by hh 
correction convinces us that he doci 
not know a split infinitive when in 
Bees it. fin the hymn A its setting 
there is something which, to use l 
word of Coleridge, 'finds ’ men. * A 
word of Coleridge'* * is an idiom 
whose gcncsiH may be doubtful, but 
it has the ndvuntagc over the cor¬ 
rection of being English ; a word oj 
Coleridge is no more English th«m 
a friend of me./The object is to bring 
before the public many ancient A 
modern asprets of the Theatre's Art 
which have too long been disregarded. 

* The theatre's art' la a phrase that, 
apart from surroundings, no-onc 
would prefer in prose to * the art of 
the theatre \ Whut the writer has 
shied nt is the rej>etitif>n of of in 
of the art of the t/ientrr , which is how- 
ever much more tolerable thru* Ihjs 

* iNOON»;iitro<:.s.///u/ the badly cut¬ 
up enemy troops were Continually 
reinforced A substituted by fresh 
units. The frying-pan was HKN.ACK 
in the acme * take the place of * ; 
the lire is the revolution that the 
writer has no idea what the verb 
svtisriTrrr. means. /Sir Starr Jame¬ 
son has had one of the most varied 
A picturesque caret rs of any Colonial 
statesmen. * Of any statesman \ 
idiomatic but apparently illogical, 
has been corrected to what is 
neither logical (of all would hove 
been nearer to sense| nor English./ 
The claim yesterday was for the 
difference fteltiven the old rate , uiAicA 
loaf a rate by agreement, A between 
the new. The writer feared, with 
■omc contempt for hia reader*' 
intelligence, that they would not be 
equal to carrying on the construe' 
lion of betwem ; he has not mended 
matters by turning sense into non¬ 
sense : ace Overzkal. /The reception 
tras held at the bride's aunt . The 
reporter was right in disliking bride's 
aunf$, but ahould have found time 
to think of ‘ ot the house of \ 

The impression must not be left, 
however, that it ia fatal to read over 
4 correct what one baa written. 
The moral it that correction retjuirea 
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as much care os the onginal writing, 
or more ; the slapdash corrector, 
who should not be in nnch a hurry, 
& the uneducated corrector, who 
should not lx- writing ut nil, are 
apt to make things some than they 
found them. 

OUtrt. See 1*111 N<*u WORKS. 

outworn. There is, hmnr r, a little 
more in Mr llonar t^m.i speech Uum 
these husks of n mntnnrrMi outworn. 
Allusions like this, shown to he such 
by the position of outworn, lo .1 

C apon suckled in a erred outcf.ru 
rtruy mortal dread o( Wing 
commonplace, & draw nl lent ion to 
the weakness they are meant lo 
clouk. 

ouzel, -uL The Oi;i> calls llic 
second hIwJi'Ic. 

overawe makes -irn i ug : .see Mi itj*. k. 
overflow has p.p. -owed, not -men. 
overgrown. See 1 st*an>itivk r.r. 
overt hrowal. The dramu he* i u the 

development of n soul lore nuts the 
knowledge of it\i If <i- of the signi¬ 
ficance of life, »t- the tragedy lus in 
the overthnwal of that soul. See *al 
KOtJKS : wcrt/iruwal is unknown to 

the OEI). 

overlay, -He. H Imm lin-u men¬ 
tioned (see I .AY & ill.) that the iwo 
simple verbs lire m.time* con¬ 

fused even in print. It o. still more 
common for overlay <fc underlay to be 
used where -he is wanted. Wc-ouse 
the -he vcrlvs too urc transitive, 
though in different meamnes from 
those in -lay. The folk about things 
in general which overlays the story is 
quite dull. This should be overlies ; 
(c it is worth special mention that 
a mother overlies, not overlays, her 
child : Inquests on 4 overlaid ' child¬ 
ren hate greatly diminished (correct 
to overlain). 

OVERZEAL. Renders should be cred¬ 
ited with the ability to make their 
way from end to end of an ordinary 
sentence without being pulled i 

C ed * admonished into the right 
lion ; but some of their guides 
are bo determined to prevent it ray¬ 
ing that they plant great sign posts 
last 


in the middle of the road, often with 
the unfort iinulc result of making rt 
nr> thoroughfare. In the cxmimh-s 
the RigopoKt word, ulwaya needless, 
often unsightly, A so im-times nu*- 
leading, is ei i rinsed ill square 
brackets i — 

lie ts muire that, white the science 
of boxing may be more exact fAflrt tl 
t»-«* twenty or thirty years ago. d' 
[;hci/| Mhlr muvy new tricks hmr 
been brought to the trade, the pro¬ 
fessional chaw punt often forgets his 
science. Hut it dors not at all follow 
that bemuse Mr hong is (it jrAufJ he 

Will tint br a/tutl to . . . See UiAT, 

ronj., for more./MV agree that the 

.Second Chamber iwuld be differently 
constituted according as nr went 
forward In other schemes of dtrohiUon 
d f drrution, Jd* tu cording ns trc| 
derated to make Hume Hale for 
Ireland oar one «£• only etpermcnl. 
Head nr derided ; set: ai coiiiumi 
for more. The working-man has to 
keep hit family on uhat would be 
eonsutered a princely n i^r in Eng¬ 
land, but [uA/fhJ, in point of fart, is 
barely enough to keep body *L- soul 
togei/ier. Sec what for uuwv./The 
object for which troops were sent tec* 
[fur] the pratertion of Ilritish pro- 
perty. The object wu* not for 
protection ; it was protect inn.///a/ 
wo undergraduate or |noj pro¬ 
fessor in the art of writ tag verse canid 
achieve is . . . See on 4 for inure./ 
There are others who talk of moving 
tk debating a hostile amendment, 
then [of] urithdrepeiug it. Moving, 
debating. &. then withdrawing make 
upawnglnsuggc-slrd onitw; but the 
superfluous o/ i/iiphcsthnlthclalkcra 
vacillate lictwrcn two tonnes./Had 
Bannockburn never been fought, or 
[ had]teen another istue,Scotland would 
I,ace become a second Ireland. TIjc* 
motive is to exclude never from the 
second clause ; but either that ambl- 
guily must 1 * risked & had omitted, 
ur had it must be inserted instead of 
had. 

ovum. PL ocn. 

owing to it here inserted not because 
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it ia misused, but in the hope of 
culling attention to it u a phrase 
that should be more used, ltf 
rights are now perpetually infringed 
by Due to. The difference is that, 
while 0 . t. can lie either adjectival 
or adverbial (The accident wot not 
o. I. carctexjnet* : O. t. my eareUx e- 
nris he broke hi* leg), d. L can only 
be adjectival (7'Ae accident wax not 
d. t. careletmet*). In the following 
examples (&. see mix fur others) 
owing must he substituted for due : - 
line In (hi* omission he hat unfor¬ 
tunately commuted Amur// to view* hr 
find! i( difficult Ut go buck im./llut. 
due largely to the fact that the halt 
was rituated a long distance from the 
Congee** building. Ike viators did not 
attend in tuck large number « in 
previously. .Sec Qcam-auviuum. 
OWi-Uke. Kor hyphen see -ijkk. 
own. Kor own the toft im/ieuck- 
men/, sec Ihhxlkvant am.o*ion. 
ox. VI. oxen. 

oxidize makes -table ; see Mr TV l„ 
oxymoron. II. -» or -ra ; »» -on. 
For meaning sec Tmwwai. ti.hms. 

P 

psc&. This latimam (p. tu A by your 
leave, or if you will allow me la my 
to i p. Veneris if Venus will not be 
offended by my laying to) is one 
that we could very well do without 
in English. Not only in it often 
unintelligible to muuy render* even 
when rightly used ; it in also by 
many writers wrongly used. In 
the two following pieces, which have 
unluckily to belong if the jHicnt is 
to be clear, the meaning is 4 accord¬ 
ing to Mr Bcgbie * or * according to 
the Jungborn enthuMasU ’; it 
ought to be just the opposite— 
•though Mr B. <or the enthuaaosta) 
wilt doubtlMi not agree ':— After 
the beauty of rural fife in the South 
his picture of Belfast is a emon of 
terror. On the details of that picture 
we need not dwell; but the moral 
which Mr Begbie appears to draw 
from his contrast if that a Consen w- 
tioe Irish Parliament will do little to 


belter the conditions of town life, db 
that the industrial dosses would find 
relief from those conditions more 
quickly under the rule of the English 
Parliament, which, paw Mr Begbie, 
is aitcancing rapidly towards some 
form of SneiaLsm./For more than 
ten Hunts a ml years these things tunc 
been recognized in some part of the 
world; during that lapse of time, 
at least, some men «L- women Aoue 
been lix'ing according to their cron 
lights rather toon according to the light 
vf nature. -Votc.pacc the Jungborn 
enthusiasts, the lime has come to efumge 
all this. If man would survive as a 
specie .», toe learn in effect , he must 
begin the return journey to the place 
whence he cume. 

Minor objections ore that the 
rarwtrueluni if* awkward in English 
[p. Air Smith is the best we cun do 
for p. Caenarix in the gem live), &. 
that the l.atmlcxs naturally. but 
distastefully to those who know 
Latin, extend the meaning or ap¬ 
plication as they do those of yi»e, 
iie, & K. o. So: But in the House of 
Lords there is no hilarity— pace Lord 
Sail diary's speech last night. Tart 
docs not mean notwithstanding 0 
fart or instance, but despite some- 
one’s opinion. 

pacha. Sec pasjia. 
pachydermatous. A favourite with 

the l’OLYSVLLAUlC lIVMOrnjAtl, 
pocLf(lc)lst. There is no doubt that 
the longer form it tile better ; for 
full di»cuss/on sec -ist A; but its 
chances of ousting the wrong form 
arc small. 

pacify. For inflexions see Yfkus 

IN -is Ac.. H. 

Pnddy. So .pelt; see -EY, -IF, -Y. 
padrone. Three syllables (pad- 
rO'n*); pi. -iii (-e). 
pwu. Sec ji. <z. 
imgwiL Pronounce p&'jant. 
pailful. PI. pailful* ; see -ra. 
pslllAXM. See rojjim 
pateedly. A bad form ; see -f.oiy. 
pain tree. See Fbuinike dehion.- 
rroNS. 

pair, n. See Coipecyiyes 8. 
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paeft. This latinisra (p. tv A by your 
leave, or if you will allow me li> say 
to ; p. Veneris if Venus will not be 

offended by my saying ho) is one 
that we could very well do without 
in English. Not only is it often 
unintelligible to many renders even 
when rightly used ; it t* also by 
many writers wrongly used. In 
the two following pieces, which have 
unluckily to be long if tin? point is 
to be clear, the mooning is * accord¬ 
ing to Mr Ucgbte * or * according to 
the Jungbora enthusiast* r ; it 
ought to be just the opposite— 
• though Mr B. (or the cntiiusiimtj) 
wilt doubtless not agree 1 :— After 
the beauty of rural life in the South 
hit picture of Uelfast it a vision of 
horror. On the details of that picture 
toe need not dwell; but the moral 
which Mr Begbie appears to draw 
from his contrast is that a Conserva¬ 
tive Irish Parliament will do little to 


better the conditions of town life , db 
that the industrial classes would find 
relief from those conditions more 
quickly under the rule of the English 
Parliament, which, pace Mr llcgbie, 
is advancing rapidly towards some 
form of S»tc\uL*m./Por more than 
ten thousand years these things have 
been recognized m some part of the 
uiorW; during thut lapse of time, 
at least, some turn <b women have 
been lix'ing according to their own 
lights rather Until according to the light 
of nature. .Vote, pace the Jungbom 
enthusiasts, the lime has com r to change 
all Oris. If man would survive as a 
species, we learn in effect , he must 
begin the return juumey tv Iht place 
whence he at me. 

Minor objections nrc that the 
ratwtrurluni j* awkward in English 
{p. Mr Smith is the lirst we cun do 
for p. Cacsaris in the geuilivc), &. 
that the l.at in less naturally, but 
distastefully to thou? who know 
Latin, extend the meaning or ap¬ 
plication ai they do lll09C of VIDE, 
he, & i:.c. So; Uut in the House of 
Lords there is no hilarity —pace Lord 
Salisbury's speech last night. Pad 
docs not mean notwithstanding a 
fact or instance, but despite some* 
uiie’s opinion. 

pacha. Sec pasha. 
pachydermatous. A favourite with 
the Polysyllauic nvwocaists. 
pacil(lc)lst. There is no doubt that 
the longer form is the belter ; for 
full discussion sc-c -iht A ; but its 
chances of ousting the wrong form 
arc small. 

padfy. For inflexions see Yk.hub 
in .ie Ac., it. 

Paddy. So spelt ; see -rv. -if, -y. 
padrone. Three syllabic* (p«d- 
rO'n«) i pt. -wi (-$). 
paean Sec <a. 
pageant. Pronounce p&'jant. 
palituL PI. pailfuls ; 00c -ra. 
paillasse. See faujajse. 
p&loetUy. A bad form ; see -edit. 
; pain trees. See FnuKnra dhiiqna- 

1 TION3. 

pair, n. Sec Cou-EcnvEi a. 
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number of words that Arc some* 
times confuted with others a small 
selection is here given, it will be 
noticed that nearly nil arc of Lnlm 
origin ; the confusion depends on 
the Englishman's natural failure, 
if lie bus not lurot l-atin, to realize 
instinctively llu* force of suffixes 
that arc not native. Those who 
have any doubts of tliur iiifulli- 
Inhty may I mil it worth while to go 
through the list A male wire that 
these pairs have no l error* for them ; 
under one of curb pair in it* dietion- 
ury pluee they will bud remark* 
upon the diflerriuv St usually proofs 
that the nmliMon dm* occur. 
While the Lngllsliiuan's vuguenevs 
about Latin suHh.es or prefixes is 

the must frequent caunc of mistakes, 
it is not the only one. Often Un- 
two words might legitimately have 
been, or actually were in older 
usage, equivalents, 6; the ignor- 
nnec it not of laitin elements but 
of English idiom A the change* 
that 1 >ii ikki.xti vno.s- has brought 
about. And ugiun then* ure pairs in 
uliich Un* connexion between the 
two words i* only a Henning one. 
To exemplify briefly, contemptuous 
Sc eoiitcmptiiU arc A pair in which 
suffixes muy be confused ; masterful 
St muslcrhf one in Which rlifTcrcntiH 
tion may be wrongly ignored ; 4: 
deprecate A depreciate one of the 
altogether false pairs. The list 
follow* •—acceptance & accepta¬ 
tion ; advance advancement ; 
ft licet & effect; ullemale A alterna¬ 
tive ; antitype A prototype ; as¬ 
cendancy Sc u-iccndant; ceremonial 
Sc ceremonious ; comity & company; 
complacent <-cney) A complaisant 
(-an re) • compose A comprise; 
Consequent A consequential; con¬ 
temptible & contemptuous; con¬ 
tend A contest; continuance A 
continuation ; definite St definitive ; 
deprecate St depreciate ; derisive Sc 
derisory; c.g. & i.c.; euphemism 
St euphuism ; fatal Sc fateful; 
forceful Sc forcible; fortuitous A 
fortunate ; gtlmpae A glance; hypo¬ 


thecate A hypothesize ; Immovable 
St irremovable; inflammable St 
inflammatory judicial Si judicious ; 
laudable * laudatory ; legislation 
A legislature ; luxuriant A luxuri¬ 
ous ; nuiiterful A masterly ; obli¬ 
vious A unconscious; observance A 
observation ; jn-rs pi curtly (-hcious) 
A perspicuity (-unut) ; policy A 
polity ; precipitate A precipitous ; 
prediculr A predict ; preface vb A 
prefix vl>; |»rojK>rlio;i A portion ; 
protagonist A iLampion ; purport A 
purpose ; regtvtful A rvgrvliable ; 
rv«*»urer f n-ixmrse, & resort ; rever- 
en»l A reverent ; reversal & rever¬ 
sion ; trunxmidi nt A transcen¬ 
dental ; triumphal A Imimplmnl; 
unexceptionable A unexceptional. 

pajamas. See i*y.iamac. 
palace. Educated usage in excep¬ 
tionally divided between the two 

, pronunciations p&’Jmi A pA’Il* ; the 

latter will probably win. 
palaeo-, pal loo-, paJeo-. Tbc first 
is recommended ; set* a:, ot. 
palaestra. Best su spell, 
palankeen, -quin. The first is 

recommended. 

palatable. Su sjx-lt ; arc Mitte e. 
palatal. See Tiicuxjcal twixk. 
palaver. Pronounce pulnh'ver. 
pale, udj., makes jnikly, palish 
(see Mute i ). 
palen. See -nx vr:nns. 
paletot. Pronounce pAlfG. 
palisade, vb, makes -dalle ; ice 
Mute k. 

palladium, l’l. -in. 
palliasse, paillasse. The first spell¬ 
ing is boil; cf. MonAi.F.. 
filiate makes - liable ; see - ABLE ]. 
pallor, not * our ; see *oua A -on, 
palmetto. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 0 . 
palpable. The t cork that has pet to 
be done is palpable from the crowded 
paper of amendments xcith which the 
House ts faced. A good illustration 
of the need of caution in handling 
dead mrtophors. Palpable means 
literally touchable, or perceptible 
by touch ; that meaning to firedy 
extended to perceptible by o» of 
the tenses, A even to appreciable fy 
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the intelligence. The final extension 
It necessary here, A would pass but 
for the from phrase that is attached. 
From the paper Ac. implies not 
sensuous perception, but intellectual 
inference ; the dead metaphor in 
p. is stimulated into angry life by 
the inconsistency ; see Metaphor. 
P. is one of the words tiiut urc hublc 
to clumsy treatment of this sort 
because they huve never become 
vernacular English, A yet arc occa¬ 
sionally borrowed by those who 
have no scholarly knowledge of 
them. 

panache. See FacNcn woaim. 

pandemonium. 1*1. -umt. 
pander, n. A vb. Though -ar is 
the older A better form, it is waste 
of labour to try to restore it. 
pandit. See riTNi>iT. 
panegyric, -rlre, -rlst. Tlic pro¬ 
nunciation* recoinincnilc*! «re: 
pAMJI'rlk, pand'jlrlx, panC'jIrlst. 
panel makes -ft ed f •lung, Ac.; see 
-ll-, -L-. 

panful. PI. -I*: sec -ful. 
panic makes panicky; sec -ck-. 
pannikin. So >pclt by the Olil). 
pantaloons, pants. The lintkh 
words for these, except in unedu¬ 
cated 3c shop use. me trousers (or 
colloq. breeches) & drawers. Ameri¬ 
can Idiom iliffera. 
papier mich*. Sec French words. 
papilla, papula. PI. -fie. 
papyrus, rl. -ri f-l>. 
par (paragraph). See Curtailed 
words. 

parabasb. PI. -axes (*ci); see 
Latin plurals. 2. 
parable. For p. A allegory, see 
Simile 1 amruon, 
parade, vb, makes -dable; wee 
Mute r, 

paradigm. See Technical terms. 
Pronounce pA/rodlro. 
paradise rivals nectar in the num¬ 
ber of experiments that the desire 
for a satisfactory adjective tuis 
occasioned. But, wbereus nectar is 
In the end well enough provided, 
no-one uses any adjective from 
paradise without feeling that surely 


some other would have been Jess 
inadequate. The variants ure para - 
disaic m {al*), parndisal, paraduean, 
paradisiuc(al), paradisial *, para¬ 
disian", paradtsic(a/), of which the 
asterisked ones arc badly formed. 
Paradisal ia perbajw the least intol¬ 
erable, A that perhaps because it 
retains the sound of the last syllable 
of paradise ; bxit the wise man takes 
refuge with heavenly, Kdcnlike, or 
other substitute. 

paraffin. Sec kerosene. 

paragDge. See i • reek c. 

Paraguay. The OKI) jironuncia- 
tiou is -gwA ; but -gwj is very wide¬ 
spread. 

parakeet, paroquet The OED 

give* precedence, to the first. 

parallel. I. Except ion ally among 
verbs m -1 (sec -LL-, -i.-). p. docs not 
double the I : paralleled Ac. ; the 
anomaly is due to the -II- of the 
previous syllable. 2. The noun 
used, where p. itself will not serve, 
is parallelism, not purallrlity ; the 
latter is not even recorded In the 
OLD. but : MY hui>e already had 
occasion to comment on the remark¬ 
able purallelity between . , . d. . . 

PARALLEL-SENTENCE DANGERS. 1. 
Negative A allirmative. 2 . Inverted 
A uninverted. 3. Dependent A 
independent. 

1. Negative A affirmative. A 
“angle example may be given here 
to show the kind of difficulty the! 
occurs : There is not a single town 
in the crowded district along the 
Hhine which is not open to these 
attacks, <{• must be prepared for 
defence with guns, troops, tb aero¬ 
planes. But. for discussion & illus¬ 
tration of this A many other 
vurictics, see Negative A affirma¬ 
tive. 

2. Inverted A uninverted. And 
not merely an schools d* colleges, but 
as organizers of physical •raining, 
are women readily finding interesting 
d* important employment. The not 
merely part requires the in\erted 
are women finding \ the but part 
require* the uninverted women are 
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finding. The right solution is to I 
■tart the sentence with And teamen 
are finding employment not merely \ 
Ac. In Inversion the section 
headed inversion in parullel clauses 
is devoted to this A hmular types. 

$. Dependent & mdcf>cndrnt. The 
municipality charged itself with the 
purchase nj these articles in wholesale 
quantities, d- it va* to the Town Hall 
that poor people applied for them , d 
were served by municipal employees. 
The pared lei sentences III quotmii 
were, in their simple form, (nj The 
poor people applied for them to the 
Town Hall, A (6) The tutor jieoplc 
Were served by municipal employers. 
The writer Inis decided, for the suite 
of emphasising Tatra Hall, to re¬ 
write a in the it man . . . thut form ; 
but he lm* forgotten that he cunnot 
make a dependent & leave b indc- 

B ndeut unless he supplies the 
:tcr with u subject (d- thev were 
nerved). The correct posu In lilies 
are: (i f both independent) The 
people applied to the Town Hall for 
them, tt were served by municipal 
employees; (ii, both dependent) 

It icar to the Town Hull that the 
people applied, tk by municipal 
employees that they were served ; 
(iii, dependent A independent) // • 
was to the Town Hall thrd the people 
applied, tk they were served by 
municipal employees. 

parallelepiped. Pronounce piro- 
leW'pJped. 

paralogism. See Greek n. 
paralyse. So spelt; for tlie curious 

form see ANALYSE, 

paramo. PI. -w ; tee -ofe)* 0. 
p&ranoea, -nola. The former would 
be the regular form, but the other, 
with unlatinized Greek spelling, it 
more used. Kor-noco,-n<rj,'cc jk,<r. 


parapatad. So spelt ; see -t-, -tt-. 
paraphrase, vb, makes -sable ; see 
Mute b. 

paraplegia. See Creek a. 
paraselene. Five syllables (-e’nj). 
parashltfal). The longer form has 
ho special function, A is now little 
used. Sec -ic(ai,). 


parasitism. So spelt; see Mute a. 
parcel niukea -lied Ac. ; -l-. 

pardmony. See parsimony, 
pardon makes -owed, >onoble, Ac.; 

see -N-, -NN-. 

parenchyma. Prun. pnrf'ngklma. 
parenthesis. J'l. -theses (-{•?.); see 
Latin plural*. 1 . 

Parenthesis. 1 . Hole vance. 2. 
Identification. 3. IKlsIicm us sign 
of p. 

1. Relevance. A pnrriilhciu* may 
hriw or not have a gummmlicnJ re¬ 
lation to the MiitciiiT in which it is 
inserted. In Thin »r, ns far an I 
knme, the uhole truth there is such 
u relation, A in Thin ».t, J sweat, the 
whole truth there in not: but one 
is as legitimate un the other, )t U 
not equally indifferent whether the 
parenthesis is relevant or not to 
its sentence ; parenthexes like the 
following cannot iionmIiIv Ik: justi¬ 
fied : in writing tins straightforward 
<k workmanlike biography of hit 

S m/father < the bonk trot finished 
vre the war, d* delayed in prilrftea- 
f»on) Mr Walter Jrrriud has aimed at 
doing justice to fbughs Jrrrold as 
dramatist, as social reformer de as 
good-natured man. The time of 
writing A the delay have no con¬ 
ceivable bearing oh the straight¬ 
forward newt, work manlike ness, bio- 
graphirulitv, grandfat lie rli ness, jus¬ 
tice. drama, reform. or good nature, 
with which the sentence is con¬ 
cerned. If it hud been railed a long- 
expected instead uT a straightfor¬ 
ward biography, it would have been 
quite another matter ; but, an it Is, 
the parenthesis is ns dtxrmicrrtlng 
as a pebble that jars one's teeth in 
a mouthful of plum pudding. The 
very worst way of introducing an 
additional fact is to thrust it as 
u parenthesis into the middle of 
a sentence with which it bus nothing 
to do. A similar example ia: 
Xapoleem's corwersatians with Ber¬ 
trand dt Moncholon (it is unfortunate 
that there are several misprints in the 
book) are a skilful blending of record 
tfc pastiche. 
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2. Identification. Still more fatal 
than readiness to resort to paren¬ 
thesis where it is irrelevant is 
Inability to tell a parentltcsii from 
a main sentence. He attacked the 
Government, declaring that they eared 
mare for outer than voters. A remark¬ 
able change had come over the Govern¬ 
ment, he suggested, since the Util kail 
left the Committee, 3c expressed doubts 
ar to whether Mr Mauler man altogether 
approved of the ttem thru of oft airs 
In this, he suggested ih os much n 
parenthesis ns if it hud been enclosed 
in brackets; if it were not purrn- 
thclir, the sentence would run lie 
suggested tl.at a change had come. 
But the writer, mil knowing u paren¬ 
thesis when lie secs (or even when 
he makes) one, )ms treuted it as 
parallel with repressed, i *> fully 

e arallcl that its he may be cx|*-ctcd 
o do duly with cj pressed as well as 
with suggested, lather lire Urst part 
should be rewriltro ns above with 
suggested lor its governing verb, or 
the second part should be rut oil 
from the llrsl & begin lie expressed 
doubts . or else another parenthesis 
should be resorted lo— It mos doubt¬ 
ful, he continued, tehelher Mr . . . 

S. For double dashes os u form of 
p„ see Stun. 

parenthstlo(al). In most uses the 
longer form is obsolescent : but it 
has still s special sense worth pre¬ 
serving, i.c. full of or addicted to 
jinrenthi'ses (a horribly -ical style). 
See -IcfAL). 

par excellence. See French works. 
punt. Pronounce -J-. 
parish. Pronounce par‘In or por'la. 
P«} mutual. Sec FsKscti vniia. 
pari passu. Pronounce pal l pfi'afi. 
parlsyllaMo. SccTkciinicslicssu. 
parlance. Sec jaruon. 

P»riey- PI. of noun, -eyr. For 
wb inflexion, ue Vkrrs in -ie 
A c-, 2. 

parliament. Pronouncr parlamcnt. 
pario(u)r. Keep the u ; but see 
■oux A -ox. 

pariOUf li x word that wise men 
mw alone, It is the nme by 


origin as perilous ; but it had ten 
tunes ago the same fate that haj 
befallen m oful A chronic withir 
living memory ; it became a Vogue- 
word applied to many things very 
remote from Its proper sense j it 
consequently lost all significance, 

* died uf its own too much \ A wa* 
for a long time (for moat of the 18 th 
century) hardly heard of. In the 
tilth century it was exhumed by 
Auchainm A Fkdantic nuMOUk, A 
the adepts ill thuse urlu should be 

allowed exclusive property in it. 
About the following curious example 
it in not very clear either why the 
writer selected or what he under¬ 
stood by the word : Here d> there t 
perhaps, human nature will out , dt in 
Mr Lyttelton's introductory discourse 
on * The Empire ' if is not surprising 
to find the speaker touching parlously 
on the conlroi'cr*}/ with which the 
name of llinningham <£ the Chan • 
cellar of ils University are inseparably 
connected. Out with admirable re¬ 
straint fAc right honourable gentleman 
soon wiars that atpmnent away <t 
bows acknowledgment to Adam Smith. 

Parmesan. Vronminre -z-. 

parody. Sec burlesque for 
synonyms. 

paronomasia. Ti.citnical terms. 

paroquet. See parakeet. 

parricide)(patricide. The first is 
the orthodox form. Patricide baa 
no doubt been aubstituted by tome 
ddilirr&tdy, in order to narrow the 
inclining to murderer) of a father, 
as matricide it fratricide are limited, 
A by others in ignorance of the right 
word. Parricide includes not only 
the murder of cither parent or any 
near relative or anyone whose 
person is sacred, but also treason 
against one's country; A the 
making of patricide to correspond 
to matricide is therefore natural 
enough. 

parry. For inflexions see Vaasa in 
-ik Ac.. 0. 

parsimony, paraL. The variation 
dates back to l*tin manuscripts - 
bat * Latin scholars appear to agree 
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that parsimont* was the actual 
■pelting in claottcal Latin '—OKI>. 
As port- i a also the prevailing modern 
furtn. the pare - a [idling should lie 
abandoned. 

partake make* -kable : >ec Mvtk k. 

partially is often used where t tartly 
would be better. This u v no di'ubl, 

becuuae it ir formed normally, by 
way of l he adjective par lull, while 
partly formed direct from the noun 
pari ii abnormal. There >* Iwtwcen 
the two word* much the same differ¬ 
ed©e as 1 between wholly (opp. partly) 
& completely (app. imrtinUy) ; u> 
other words, partly is better in the 
senate * a* regards a part k not the 
whole \ A juirl tally m tl»c sc am: * to 
a limited degree *: // i* partly :vood ; 
This teas partly due to oMttrdire ; 
A partiully drunken sailor; fib 
partially re-cstuUi>hol health. Often 
either will gne the required sense 
equally well ; j*ortly ix then rceom- 
I nended, si nee it in purt rally Hint 
tends to Ik* ovtr-uu-d ; see 1 ai.su 
variants for other lueh pairs. An 
example or two of the wrong par¬ 
tially are :—The free feet are partially 
of iron <& partially of clay./Whether 
The Case is Altered mag be wholly 
or partially or not al all assignable to 
the hand of JottMon. 

participate makes -paUc. -for; see 
- a a lu 1 , -or. 

Participles, i. Um»ttadicd p. 

2. Absolute construction. 3. Fused 
p. 4. Initial p. Ac. 5. Acernt A 
pronunciation in p.p. (or adjective 
or noun) Sc verb. 

1. Unattached p. For thU danger, 
as insidious ns notorious, see Un¬ 
attached PARTICIPLE. 

2. Absolute construction. 77rr 
Municipal Council, having refused 
their assistant clerks' demand for a 
rise in salary , those in the Food 
Supply offices today declared a strike. 
This false stopping (there should be 
no comma after Council) is an 
example of what is perhaps both the 
worst A the commonest of all mis¬ 
take! in punctuation. See Abso* 
tw* cownccnoN. 


3. Fused p. Jimmy H'tMr'i first 
fight in the I'nxled Sin Ur resulted in 
nun being lieutrn by Jack Sharkey,/ 
They are so nett chosen that there is 
little fear of Ihe render to whom the 
tnore familiar aspects of the subject 
hate reased to appeal being wearied 
by them. * Him Iwing Imiten ' the 
render being weaned are examples 
of u const met inn regarded in this 
Ixuik ms n corrupting inHumcr in 
modern Kngbsh. A fully dixeusard id 
tlic arhele Fisr.ii i*AHTu in.f-.. 

4. Irntml participle ir. If newR- 
| paper iditois, in the interest of their 

rcadm. maintain any discipline 
over the grillIrinen who provide 
inch-long paragraphs to stop gaps, 
they should lake measures against 
a particular form that, liy « survival 
of the unlit test, hob fair to awuNnw 
uj» all others, in these paragraphs, 
before we are allowed to enter, we 
art*, challenged hy the sentry, being 
! a partieipk* or some equivalent 
posted in advance to secure tliat 
our interview with the C.O. (or 
subject of the sentence) shall not 
lake jdare without due errrinouv. 
The f usaj neux of this is prrdmbly 
entertaining wink* it is quite fresh ; 
one cannot tell, because it is no 
lunger fresh In anyone. Kxum* 
jdes:— Described as 'disciples of 
Tolstoi \ two Frenchmen sentenced 
al Cheltenham to two months' im¬ 
prisonment for false statements to the 
registration off ter are not to be recom¬ 
mended for deportation./Composed of 
the 3rd Roynt Fusiliers, the Scott ink 
Hutu, <t* the 2nd Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, the 149th brigade, as 
General Jackson (50th Division) says 
tn Jmj Jtrnoord, represented * the very 
best material, traditions, dr qualities 
of England, Scotland, dr Ireland'./ 
Winner of many timing trophies , Mr 
Robert George Dugdale, aged seventy- 
five, died at Eton./Appointed In - 
rpcetof-General. West African Fron¬ 
tier Forte, Drtoei - Lieut, - ColoneJ 
A. II. W. Haywood. C.M.Q ., D.S.O., 
of the li.G.A .. in 1910 spent tin 
months' furlough by crosrtng the 
Sahara Desert./Aged teoenty-nine. 
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Me Itev. F. T. Wethered, vicar of 
Jlurlcy, near Marlow, whose death it 
unnouncrd, bathed daily in the 
Thame*, winter >T summer, tilt afcie 
months ago./Believed la he the c/flung- 
est organist in the country. Master 
Herbert IToofcwvhm, who officiates at 
Hutton Church, Essex, ha* passed the 
examination as Associate of . , ./ 
Thirty-four years in the choir of the 
Chapel lioyat, Hampton Court Palace, 
Mr Francis P. Hill, of Milner Hand, 
Kingston, has retired./Found stand¬ 
ing in play astride the live rail of the 
electric line at H'illesilcn <(• in danger 
of instant death. Halter Sprnlafurd, 
twelve, iriu fined Ids. for trespass. 

5. Arrant 4 pronunciation in p.p- 
(ur participial udjectivc or noun) A; 
verb. Itraulc many of the vcrlis 
formed from Liitm lupine atoms 
( animate. dilute, extract, 4r.) there 
ere pauive parliriph-a of tin* Hum* 
ipelling, now until ua adjective* or 
noun*. They tire often dud ingundipil 
from the vcrlu tiv a difference of 
■ound. Tim may'bo (A) n shifting 
of the ncrciit. it. io ntlri'hntc v„ 
attribute n.; eo'iwuminate v„ cou- 
lu'nimate a.: eonri'et v„ eo nviet 
n.; diftn'te v.. dictate* n.: digest 
V., di'gcst n.; tlilu'le v., di'lute a.; 
eictra'et v.. c'Wruet n. ; frti.lm tr 
v., fru'slrutc a.; refu'ae v., re'fuse 
n. ; (11) the obvuring of the vowel 
of -ate, ui in ndvncfctc v„ udvoeotc 
n. i animate v„ uoinintc a.; articu¬ 
late r., nrtienloTe a.; cumpiusionate 
V., compos-donatc a.; degenerate v., 
degenerate a. ; delegate v , dele¬ 
gate n. : deliberate v., deliberate 
a. I designate v„ design rile a.: 
desolate v., desolate a.: elaborate 
v., elaborate a. ; estimate v., esti¬ 
mate n. ; legitimate v., legitimate 
a. -, moderate v., moderate a.; 
regenerate v., regenerate o. ; re¬ 
probate V., reprobate n.; separate 
v., separate a.; subordinate w, 
subordinate a. A n. ; or (C> a change 
of consonant sound, as io diffuse 
(•a) v., diffuse (-a) a.; refuse (-a) v., 
refuse (-s) n. 

Words arc referred to this article 
(PaancirLaa S A or B or C) to draw 


attention to a double pronunciation 
see also Notrs & VERlf ACCENT. 

parti-coloured, party-, partlc-. The 

Unit is recommended. 

particularize makes -table; see 
Mote i-. 

parting. The British Empire is at 
the p. of the nays. Empires 4 men 
are now so familiar with that posi¬ 
tion thul, when tuld they am there 
onto more, they arc not disquieted ; 
tlicir only impulse is to feel in their 
breeches pockets for tlcc )ienny 
with which they may toss up. Sec 
Uacknt.veh cun amis. 

partisan, -zan. Whether the two 
nouns (adherent of a party, the 
weapon) ore ctymologicully con¬ 
nected or not is doubtful. The 
weapon is aeecnteil cm the first 
syllable, the adherent sometimes no 
4 sometimes on the last. It would 
lie well In make partisa n (or -ta il) 
invariable Tor the lutter ; 4 perhaps 
the -s- might lie appropriated to it, 
4 the -r- to tlie wea|Kin : partisa n 
oillierrnt ; jxtr‘titan weapon. But, 
as lice distinction would lie ut least 
partly urlntrary, 4 as the wcu|>oo 
word is now seldom wanted, this 
suggestion j, llu t very likely to be 
acted u|xm. 

partitive. See Ti.ctin-ical tf.ums. 

party. For this in the sense person, 
see Foernniziai tecumcalities. 

parvenu, pas. See FnFNcu wordr. 

pasha, pacha. Spell pasha 4 pro¬ 
noun rc pali'aha. 

pasquinade. Sec lampoon for 
synonyms. 

pass makes pasted for its past tease 
(l'oii passed me bit), for its p.p. 
used verbally (It has passed out of 
use ); but Then the p.p. has become 
a mere adjective it is spelt p<ui 
(In past times). The distinction 
between p.p. & adjective is rather 
fine in Those times have passed array 
(n.p.), Thou times are passed away 
(Intransitive p.p.). Those times are 
past (adjective). 

passable, passible. The first word 
{pronounced, usually, pah-) ii the 
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adjective from the verb pass ; the 
second (promtunetd pAs-) is a separ¬ 
ate word m learned & c9|kouI)v 
theological use. meaning e;i pubic of 
feeling. S<C r!m> IMI'A.^fv V1U.I.. 

pass*. passementerie, passe-partout. 

Sex* Kui.\c*u WOlips. 

passer-by. Write the hyphen. 

passible. See i a A*stux.i~ 

Passive disturbances, i. The 

double puvuie. 2 . l\o»*»i\<* of uratl 
oursrljif, U. Do alter pusw ve. 4. As. 

The eotiYrrsKin of an aelive-vcib 
■entente into u passiw-wrli one of 
the mine inclining—e. g. uf )'»u 
Arl/eti Aim)ntn He u«* kilicitby i»ou— 
is a familiar process. But li some¬ 
time* leads to had grammar, false 
idiom, ur clumsiness. 

1. The double pus*)ve. 7Vo;Wr 
believed him lu hair hrrn tnurderrd 
can Ik* changed t«» He tear believed 
to Amr herH WltrM ; hut Thry 
aitnnptnl tv t arry out the order cannot 
be changed to The order vox attempt¬ 
ed to be earned out without clumsi¬ 
ness nr worse. For full dmeussioo 
■PC DoL UI.r. PASSIM s. 

2. Passive of avail oneself of. We 
understand that the eredit mill be 
waited of by three months' bills , 
reucuaLlc three limn, dr men by the 
BfJgiun group on the Ilritixh syndic¬ 
ate. A passive is not possible for 
avail oneself of ; see avail. 

3. Active of do after passive verb. 
Inferior defences eon Id then , or note, 
he tackled, as Vernon did at Porto 
DeUo, fizmnuth at Algiers, de Sey¬ 
mour at Alexandria. The active 
form would I* An admiral could 
then, as now, tnekle inferior defences ; 
if defences could be farAfcrf is sub¬ 
stituted, the voice of did must be 
changed too —as mas done, or as 
they were, by Vernon Ac. This lapse 
lb a common one ; icc i>y 3 c. 

4. As. The great successes of the 
Co-operators hitherto have been non 
as middlemen. Active form, sound 
enough— The Co-operators hear awn 
their successes as middlemen. Con¬ 
version to the passive has bad the 
effect of bo tying up the co-operators 


with of that it is not Available, as 
in tlic uetn p form, for cr middlemen 
to be ultached to. A common lapse. 

. Sec pash. Past master, two 
words unhyphrned. 

paste, vh, mutes -table ; nee MlTIS K. 

pastel (pigment paste). Pronounce 
rl, 

Pasteurlwn, -fze. Arrrnt the Ural 

syllables. 

pastiche. See Fuim-ii wotnis, 

S pastlhle). The lung Inrin is now 
usual, though puslit was Jong ugo 
established. 

pastorale. Primauncr -uhlC ; pi. 

pasty, n. Pronounce jwli-. 

p&(4. See Km mu wnkim. 

j patella. PI. dm. 

paten, patten. TJh* first spelling ia 
■ now usual lor iLr F.uelmrist philter, 
I the mtwiiI for tin* mml-shne. 

[ patent. Vh-. nr pfc- 7 PA- pre- 
1 dominate* in Fngluml, pA- m Anicr- 
I iin. But even ill Ln^laml INiOir 
| retain J.A- for llie sense connected 
[ with letters p., I.c. for the Uehmcat 
i uses an opposed to the general or 

| etymological ncnse* njs-n A pluizi. 
! Tills distinction nt Wed on the fact 
! Hull p. in the grin ml kciimmi enmei 
direct from Latin. A in the technical 
. senses from Frrneli. The erne pro¬ 
nunciation pu-, however, is recom¬ 
mended fur BritiMh use rn u)l Beimes. 
It should lie irinrtiilierrd thut the 
Iaitin quantity fj*A-) ia of no impor- 
l lance ; sec Palm; w amity. 

paterfamilias. In Homan liistory, 
or rcfrrrnees lo it, the plund should 
be patresfumihas ; but iut an adopted 
Ihighsh word it nuikeB palerJamiU- 
ases . Set Latin pli:uals. 

path. Pi. pronounced puhdbz; 
Nr -Til 4 -nil. 

pathetic fallacy is a phrase mode 
liy Buskin ; the OLD quotes from 
Modern Painters : All violent feelings 
. . . produce ... a falseness in . , . 
tmpremonr of external things, which 
J would generally characterize as the 
* Pathetic fallacy '. In ordinary 
modern use pathos A pathetic are 
limited to the idea of painful 
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emotion ; but in this phrase, now 
common though little recognized in 
dictionaries, the original wider sense 
of emotion in general is reverted to, 
A the p.f. menus tiie tendency to 
credit nature with human emotions. 
SphinxJike, riren-sweet, nip. benign, 
impassive, vindictive, callously in- 
different the tea may seem to a can 
ermusness addicted to pathetic fid- 
laeiej. 

pathos. For this A bnlhut tile OKI* 
recognizes uiily the |ironuiiciuti<ms 
pA-, lift-. 

patois. For p., dialect, Ac., see 

JAKOCIV. 

patriotic). The mumli usually 
heard arc perhaps ft m the noun A 
6 in the adjective. There is no 
objection to the difference. A the 
Pause <juant:ty a is of no impor- 
tanee, 

patrol makes -liiog, -lied, -liable ; 
ace -LL-, -i.-. 

patron, -age. -ets, -lie. Tin- OKD 
gives the sound of Die -u- as patron, 
pAtronagc. putr<.s*. A pft<n>(iir.c. 

patroness. See Feminine iicatu- 

NATIONS. 

patten. See r.tTKv. 

paulo-post future. See Technical 

TERMS. 

pave makes the exceptional ngent- 
nnun paviuur. 

pevt. See French woans. 

pawky. The Englishman is tempted 
to use the ward merely as a synonym 
in certain contexts for Scotch ; any 
jest uttered by a Sent is pawky. A 
pawky humour it understood to be 
unattainable except by Scots. The 
underlying notions are those uf 
craftiness, concealment of intention, 
apparent gravity, ironical detach¬ 
ment. The pawky [arson says bis 
nay, A, if the hearers choose to find 
more point In the words than a ptnm 
interpretation necessitate*, that is 
their business ; more than other 
people's, his Jest's prosperity lies in 
the ear Of him that bear*. 

pay. For inflexions, are Verbs in 

-ie Ac., 1. 

paysags. See French words. 


peasoup, not pea-soup ; for the 
principle, see Hyphens S R, 
pearl barley. No hyphen ; see 
llrmss 61J. 

peccadillo. 1*1. -os ; see -o(f.)s 7. 
peccavt. Pronounce pfka'vl. 
peculate make* -table, -tor j see 
•Aai.i: 1, -ok. 

pedagogy, -gical. See Cheek «. 
pedal uakes -Uni, -Umgi -LI.-, -L-. 

Pedantic HUMOUR. No essentia] 
distinction js intended lictwccn this 
&. 1*01 YSYL1.AB1C llVMOVtt J OflC Of 

the other name js more appropriate 
I lu particular spun mens, A the two 
headings arc then-fare useful for 
reference ; but they uro mnmfoito- 
tions of the same impulse, A the 
few remarks needed may be made 
here for both. A warning is neces¬ 
sary, because we have all of us, 
except the abnormally stupid, been 
orduntie humourists In our time. 
iVc •jk'iuI much of our childhood 
picking Up a vocabulary : we like to 
nir nur latest finds: we discover 
that our elders arc tickled when we 
eainc out with a new name that they 
thought beyond us ; wc devote 
sonic puins to tickling them further ; 
4 there we arc, pohuill * |wly- 
syllahists all. The impulse in 
healthy for children. A nearly uni¬ 
versal—which in just why warning 
is necessary ; for among so many 
there will always bo some who fml 
to realize that the clever habit 
applauded at home will make them 
insufferable abroad. Most of those 
who arc capable of writing well 
enough to lind readers do lenrn with 
more or less of delay that playful use 
of long or learned words ia a one¬ 
sided game boring the reader more 
than it pleases the writer, that the 
impulse to it is a danger-signal— 
for there must lie something wrong 
with what they are saving if it needs 
recommending by such puerilities—, 
A that yielding to the impulse is s 
confession of failure. But now A 
then even an able writer will go on 
believing that the Incongruity be¬ 
tween ample things to oe said A 
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out-oMhe-wuy words to say them in 
has u perennial charm ; it tuts, for 
the reader who hmr outgrows 
hobbledehoy bond ; hut for the rot 
of us it in dreary indeed. It is 

I ioHHible that acquaintance with such 

obeli as pedantic 4: palpspUahtr 
humour may help to shorten the 
time that it take* to cua a wcukiicKf 
inodem In youth. 

An elementary example or two 
should lie given. The word* homoeo¬ 
pathic (smalt «»r minute), sartorial 
(of clothes), interregnum (gup), are j 
familiar ones :• To introduce * Lords 
of Parliament' in xurA homoeopathic ■ 
doses nt to bare a prepamlnututg I 
power n i the hnnds of those who enjoy j 
a merely hereditary title. While ur ! 
were motoring on/ to On- slut ion / tool, 
stock of his sartorial nspctl. which hud 
changed somewhat si nee see parted./ 
In his vehement actum his breeches 
full drum d- his wtu\iewrt runs up, to 
that there w u great interregnum. 

These words an*, like mn*t that 
are much nvd in humour <»f cither 
kind, both pedantic &* |>ol\nyUabie. 

A few specimens that cannot la* 
desenUd ns (xtlvsylluluc art* added 
here, d for the larger claw of long 
words the article Poi.ysvu.aB 1 C 
BUMOfk should be consulted 
ablution ; aforesaid ; beverage; 
bivalve (the suaculcnt); calorie; 
cuticle ; digit ; domestic*; eke 
(adv.) ; ergo; erstwhile; feliridc; 
nasal organ ; neighbourhood (in fAe 
n. of, *= about); nether garments; 
optic (eye) ; parlous ; vulpicide. 

PtOANTRY mav be defined, for the 
purpose of this hook, as the saying « 
of things in language so learned or | 
so demonstratively accurate as lo 
imply a slur upon the generality, 
who are not capable or not desirous 
of such displays. The term, then, 
is obviously b relative ooe; ray 
pedantry is your scholarship, his 
reasonable accuracy, her irreducible 
minimum of education, A someone 
else's Ignorance. It is therefore not 
very profitable to dogmatize here 
on the subject; sin essay would 


establish not what pedantry is, but 
only the place in the scale occupied 
by the author ; & that, so fur os it 
in worth inquiring into, cun be better 
axrvrtumrd fruin the trim intent of 
del mh, to si nor of u In rh urra rdi ngly, 
with u slight iliuiKilimlion, referenee 
i** now niude. The entries under 
curb heuding are the naiucs of arti- 
vies • A by referring to a lew of 
these tile reader who lm« views of 
his own will be ulilr to place the 

book m the j>eilmilry Milk & 
wlial may lie rxpc pled of it. There 
are certainly many nrru nicies that 
an* not fxdaiilriei. us well an some 
that nrr ; there urr crrtmhly some 

pedantn on that lire not hi curacies, 
u* well ax runny that lire ; A HO 
bnoktliRt ulteiiipls. ns Ibis one does, 
to give hundreds of dm Mums on the 
matter will hud many rentiers who 
will nerept them ull. 

Spelling Siethes: See Didactic¬ 
ism ; -hi A -ino ; Mute e : amuck ; 
»W • MnhnriK-l; morale. 
i’ronuncialiun : Sec Pulse quan¬ 
tity ; French words 5 (Irtt-k g; 
Christmas ; diphtbrnu ; margarine, 
iMhg or learned words : See dual- 
fist k) ; Love of the long word; 
fuliginous ; Intermediary; mctl- 
ri)luiis ; Ihnnamieul. 

,\ijn/,nyms : Sec apt , authentic ; 
broad ; efcu»Mc(;tl): exceedingly. 

Variants A differentiation s See 
acceptance ; <n-t{iuii); idler native ; 
uttmlanoy; complacent j masterful. 
Sifmmctrj} ; Sec between ; both ; 
cither ; nor. 

Jx>gic d pleonasm : Sec ago ; be¬ 
cause ; equally os ; Haziness. 

Ilules of style : See and, 2 ; Elegant 
variation ; Fused participle ; only ; 
Preposition at end ; Split infinitive. 
Jleversion lo etymological senses i 
Sec dastardly ; decimate ; egregi¬ 
ous ; enormous; infinite; inter- 
oretne ; journal. 

Objections to particular words or 
constructions : Sec aggravate 7 cable¬ 
gram ; case; coastal; conserva¬ 
tive ; different; donbt(fol); feasi¬ 
ble ; ilk; Inversion; like; obli¬ 
vious ; quieten. 
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pedMtal makes -Ucd ; see -ll-, -l-. 
pedlgre*. Adj. pedigree'd ; nee 

-BD & 

pedlar. So spelt. 

peewit. Sec )>kwit. 

peignoir. Sec French woods. 

C KOS. Pronounce p£'k5. 

Iasgl v -glc. Sec Cheek o. 
pellucM. See TJtANHPABKNT. 
pelts. 1*1. -at. 
pelvis. 1*1. -dcj (-ez). 

K ilize makes -zuMr ; nee Mute e. 

ites. Pronounce pimYtuz. 
penchant. Sec* >'ri:nc*u wo hum. 
pencil. Pronounce *d. J*. makes 
-(Ud, Ming, Ac. ; sec -ix-. -i.-. 
pendant, pendent, pennant, pennon. 
There is much cxmltwunj l>rtw<*en 
these ; the iramnublr distribution 
of meanings to forms would be us 
follows : pendent, the adjective, 
banging ; pendant, a noun, a hang¬ 
ing ornament or iijiiHirlranlirr ; 
pennant, a noun in muliral use for 
certain pieces of ringing A certain 
flags ; pennon, u noun m hcmldie & 
military use for n I ance-f.t reamer or 
the like. Pendent should not be 
used as a noun ; petulant should 
be neither un wljtTliw nor the 
nautical noun ; pennon should not 
be the nautical noun ; mt DirraR- 
ENTXATJON-. 


pendente Lite. l*mn. pfadt'ntI ITU. 
pendulum. 1 * 1 . -in*; *cr -vh. 
penetralia- A plural noun, 
penetrate makes -/ ruble, - tor ; see 

•ADl.t !, -OK. 

penful. 1*1. -h : six* -fix. 
peninsular). Usee of the noun 
(-to) instead of the adject iv* (-tor), us 
the Peninsula War, or vice versa, as 
the Spanish Peninsular, arc wrong, 
but not uncommon. The former is 
Indeed defensible, on the ground 
that nouns can Ik* used altributi vely, 
but at least ill advucd. 


penman should be used with refer¬ 
ence to handwriting only, not to 
the writing of books or articles ; in 
the sense writer or nulhor it Is an 
affectation—not indeed a new in¬ 
vention, but a Revival. 


peo-oame. See nom de ouebwe. 


pennant. Sec pendant, 
pennon. See pendant. P . makes 

-owed ; six* -N-, -NN-. 
penny. PL usually pence, but 
pennies of the separate coins os Audi 
(pennies only will work the machine) 
i or as objects (buttons the size of 
pennies). 

pension makes -owed, -onabte ; see 
-N-, -NS-. In tin* hense boarding¬ 
house, pronounce ns French (see 
French words). 

pentameter is so much appro¬ 
priated lo the short line of the 
classical vicguie couplet that it is 
better In avoid it us u name for the 
English blank-vrrsc or hrniic-ooup- 
let hue. Sec Technical terms. 

\ penlhemlmeral, penult. See Tecd- 

j NIC AI. TERMS. 

j perad venture. See archaism, 
per capita. The can sumption of 
tobacco d* alcohol has increased 
i during the t/rur as follows : spirits, 
2-Jl'J gtrilvtis per capita, compared 
with l-QZO in Jflll./The entire pro¬ 
duction of opium in India is two 
grammes jkt capita yearly. This 
use is :i modern blunder, encouraged 
in some recent dictionaries. ‘(So 
much) a head *, or * per man \ which 
is the meaning here, wuuhl nnt be 
nrr capita (any more than it would 
be ‘ per men *), but per caput. 

Per capita dcsrnlx**; (he method of 
alluring prof*crty in which persons, 
& not families, are the units, A its 
l opi*OMtc is per stirpes ; Patrimonial 
* mates are divided per capita ; pur¬ 
chased extales, per stir pcs ; it is out 
of place, A something of a barbar¬ 
ism, however lately popular, except 
iu such u context, 
percentage. See Love or toe 

LONG WDM), A MIsAl'PnEBENSIONS, 

The notion has gone abroad that a 
percentage is a small part. Far 
from thut, while a part is always 
less than the whole, a percentage 
may be the whole or more than the 
whole ; there is hi lie comfort to be 
hud in 1025 from reflecting that our 
cost of living can be expressed as 
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a percenter of 1914's. The un¬ 
educated pubhc prefers u word that 
sounds scientific, even if it Rives the 
sense less well, to unui her l hut it 
run understand ; see Popixariikd 
TKCHNU'Ai.jru.s, In nil the follow- 
in# exumplth but the Lest, the word 
pcrcett/iigf hus no nu-urmip nt all 
without the addition of smu(/ or of 
somethin# else to define it : d hi 
the last tke greater port would Ik* the 
English for the largest prnentoge :— 
Hut *u Lon dun there i* no t nte mu- 
sCiOHxnrxs ; the London-bori\i pruidrx 
only a percentage of »fa inhabitant*. ' 
The wealthy employers do nut realty 
count when yna ioh«rfrr the position 
of domestic semre, hreau.tr the;/ are 
only Jew in number d- emjdny only 
a percentage of the total of domestic 
servants. It it none the less true that 
the trade uniuus only represent a per¬ 
centage of the whole body of railway 
workers. Our tax ranine u ww 
fully one hundred d* sixty mill ions 
sterling. »l- fke Single i.and Tux 
would not yield more than u per¬ 
centage of this. The largest prrrentage 
of heut generated i « uUlnable. but the 
rest escapes <f* u lust. Fur an exact 
purullel, sec i-Korukiiox. 

perchance is very much nut of place 
in pedestrian prose, us, for inxtunrc, 
in There is nothing, perchance, which 
mo readily huh* the ages together as 
a small store of jewels »!• trinkets. Sec 
Aucuairm. Incom.iiluvn vocabu- 
LAKV, & PotTIClfiMS. 

percolate make* -table, dor ; see 
-ablk t, -cm. 

perdu, formerly naturalized A 
common, has become I'omparuUvdy 
rare, but can still be at least pro* 
flounced ns English (perdu* nr 
per'du). though now usually printed 
in italics us French, 

p6re. See French words. 

peregrinate. A PoLVj.vuAwt 

humour word. 

peremptory. Pronounce pfc'rlm- 
torl, not pcrC'ioterl 

Perfect infinitive, i.e. to fun* 
done Ac. Theee are forms that often 


! push their way in where they are 
nut wanted, d Minn*limes, but lew 
often, urr Ihrimvhe* displaced by 
wrong prvM'nU. 

1. After pn*l trusts of hope, fear, 
expect , k the like, the perfect inllni- 
ti\<* is used, incorrectly liulred Sc 
unncivMmrily, hut hii ollcli d willi 
mi useful an jinplirolitm that it may 
well be Collided idioimiljr. That 

i itnplicnh.m is llnil the thing hoped 
I dc. ilnl not in lari come to paw, 

! d llw economy of conveying this 
1 without u Mpnr.dc M ill cure cum- 
j pciisatiS for lark of logical pre- 
I euuiili. So : l‘htl<nophy begun to 
j eongrutulatc herself upon such a 
! proselyte from the world of business, 

1 »€• ImijksI to huw e\Iended her 
I tmtrrr under the auspite* of nueh a 
I trader./Jt n os the duty of that pub¬ 
lisher to tune rebutted a statement 
which he hunt to hr u 'atumny./ 
1 was going to her. r asked, whrn . . . 

2. Aflcr past coimIiIuiiuOm fcueh as 
should hurt liked. Mould hate been 
possible, would hat e been the first h, 
the priamt infinitive is (almost 
invariably) the right form, hut the 
perfect often intrmkx, k this lime 
without the comficnsalmn noted in 
I, the iinnhcidiori of non-fulfilment 
being inherent in Ihc governing 
verb itself. So i— If my pond had 
not been thin, I should not hilt* cn- 
deetvmtrcd to have ahull n the con¬ 
nexion., dim Sruilamorr would hat* 
been the first man In have acknow¬ 
ledged the anomaly./ Peggy would 
hair liked to luive shown her turban 

I d- bird of pa nut ise at the ball. /The 
| labour member v ujuned Ibeir eyes 
I wide, d exeejrt far a capital levy if is 
\ doubtful n hethrt they would have 
j dared (u have gone further. Some* 
| limes a writer, dimly aware that 
{ 'would have liked to have done' is 
I usually wrung, is tet so fascinated 
by the jerfeet infimlivc that he 
clings to thut ut all costs, A alten 
instcud the part of his sentence that 
was right : On the point of church 
James was obdurate ; he would like 
j to have insisted on the other grudging 
items (would have liked to insist). 
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8. With seem, appear, A the like, 
people get puzzled over the com¬ 
binations of the present It past of 
seem Ac. with the present A perfect 
of the infinitive. The possible com¬ 
binations arc : He seems to know, 
Hr seems to have known. He 
seemed to know. He seemed to have 
known. The first admits of no con¬ 
fusion, A may be left aside ; the 
Inst is very rarely wonted in fuet 
but is constantly resulted to us an 
en-toui-caM by those who cun mil 
decide whether the umhrcllu of llr 
seems lo have inarm or the purnsol 
of Hr seemed la know is more likely 
to suit the weather. The en-toui-rax 
has been tnken in / warned hi in 
token he spoke to me that I could not 
apeak lo him at till ij 1 roar to hr 
quoted os an authority: he seemed 
to have taken (his as applying only 
la the first qurstion he asked me 
(seems to have}./if lies tin infrequent 
occurrence for people fning to the 
theatre in the dark lo fall into the 
narrhes after crossing the bridge : 
people seemed to have been much 
mare witling to run risks in those 
days. 

parfsot, vb. Accent tire last 
syllable; see Participles 3 A. 
for the ndj.. -able is better than 
-tile ; see -A»ut 2. 

perfection, vb, shuuld not be sub¬ 
stituted for perfect ; see Long 

VARIANTS. 

perforate makes -rolde, • tor ; see 
•ABLK 1, -OR. 

perfume. Noun A verb accent. 

perhaps. Of the pronunciations, 
that with the r A the h both sounded 
Is obsolescent ; that with the r 
silent A the h sounded is orthodox ; 
that In two syllables with r sounded 

but h silent is rare among the 
educated; that in one syllable 
(prlps) is used by many more than 
would plead guilty, & docs not 
deserve the scorn heaped on it by 
those who parody mispronuncia¬ 
tions in print. 

perleniiihiiii. Chiefly in Poly¬ 
syllabic buhouk. 


peril makes -lling Ac. (eee -lg-, 
-l- 1 , but perilous. 

period. For synonyms see time. 
Fur the full stop, see Stops. For 
the use in rhetoric, Technical 
terms. 

PERIOD IN ABBREVIATIONS. The 

practice of ending every abbrevia¬ 
tion with u period (It’m. for William 
ns well as Urn. fur General, viz. for 
videlicet us well as sc. for scilicet, 
r/r. for quarter as well as lb. for libra) 
is ill advised. Abbreviations are 
puzzling, but lo puzzle is not their 
purpose, A everything that helps 
the reader In guess their meaning is 
u gam. One such help is to let him 
know when the first A last letters of 
tlie abbreviation are also those of 
the full word, which can be done 
by not using the period, but writing 
ici (not id.) (nr weight, lip (mil lip.) 
for bishop, Mr (not Air.) for Mister, 
Hart or lit (not Ear/, or lit.) for 
baronet, bat. fur botany but but for 
bought, Copt, tor caption but Cpt 
for corjioml. doz. for dozen but ewl for 
hundredweight, lib. for Felmiury but 

a for foolscap, Frl. for Frau loin but 
Ic for Mademoiselle, in. fur inches 
but ft tor feet, G'eo. for George but 
T/,os for Thomas, Lai. for I-otin but 
Cl for Greek, low., but ht set, for hit 
a ickct. 

perlodlefol). Tlie -ic form is not 
used of pubhentions ( periodical 
liter at urr, periodicals) : tlie deal 
form is not used of literary com¬ 
position (Johntan's periodic style) ; 
ollterwisc tlie two words do not 
differ in meaning, but tlie longer 
tends lo oust tlie shorter. 

peripeteia. Sec Technical terms 
PERIPHRASIS is the putting of 
tilings in a round-about way, in 
Paris there reigns a complete absence 
of really reliable news is a periphrasis 
for There is no reliable news in 
Paris ; Hardy does the ' Little 
Summer' linger until Socember, but 
at times its stay has been prolonged 
unlit quite late in the year's pen¬ 
ultimate month ooatains a p. foi 
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November, & another for fingers \ 
The answer is in the negative is a p. 
for .Vy ; Was made the recipient of 
is n p. for IP 'as preserved with. The 
periphrastic style is hardly possible 
nr umv ii'iiUMlcraWr m'hIc without 
much use of abstract nouns such iw 
cane, (ho meter, cornu TV/it, dt urth, 
HQturc, reference t regard, respect ; 
the existence of abstract nouns w 
n proof that abstract thought has 
occurred: ulMnut thought is a 
mark of Civilized num ; «i no il hu* 
come about that |». & cudizutmu 
arc by many held tu Ik* inseparable ; 
the.se* good people fed that tlurv is 
nn Almost indecent nakcdm-n*. u 
reversion t«» liurhumm. in raying 
.Vo lines in gumt urx» instead nl The 
absence of intelligence is nn indication 
of saUsfaetury dmiopwcnU. Never¬ 
theless. The gear's penultimate month 
is not in Irulh a flood way of saying 
.\ weather. 

Strings of nouns depending on one 
another, A; llie use of >ompound 
prepositions, are the moil con¬ 
spicuous symptoms of the peri¬ 
phrastic malady, A wi iters should 
be on the watch for these in tlicir 
own composition. An example or 
two may lx* illitminaling:—A, 
nouns : .1/. H'itte in fal'iHfl arli iv 

me us it res for the prompt preparation 
of material fur the study of the question 
of the execution of the imperial 
I'kasc dealing nith reforms./One of 
the most important reforms Mentioned 
»'m I Ac rescript in Ihr unification of the 
organization of the judicial institu¬ 
tions d • the guarantee for all the 
tribunals of the indejtrndcnee neces¬ 
sary for securing to all cf asset of Uie 
community equality before the tote./ 
/ merely desired to point out the 
principal reason nhick 1 believe 
exists for the great exaggeration which 
is occasionally to be obsewd in the 
estimate of the importance of the con¬ 
tradiction between current ticligu>n 
ffc current Science pul forward by 
ihinkers of reputation. B. compound 
prepositions: A Resolution was 
mooed do carried in favour of giving 
JacUtiies to the public vaccination 


I officers of the Metro pedis to enter tbs 
schools of the Hoard for the purpose 
of sjarniritrifl the arms of the children 
with a view to artdsing the parents to 
allow Ihetr children to be vaccinated./ 
li'hut harbours nr territory t vert 
offered tu th* country in exchange for 
| Walfisrh ltuy cl* Zanzibar in con- 
neann with the proposed arrange- 
i mnd with reference to the exchange 
: of these llntixh port* ? 

' Other example* will 1*- found under 

• some of the word* that lend them- 

• selves especially to prhplinimi- 

! ease, character, connexion, dearth, 

; eventuality, ilk, instance . iitdurr, 

( nrigldmnr/iood. not 2 , reference, re- 

. gard. 

perishable. For the formation, 

• fu»m nn infra I*. \crl>, *<*c -ABLii *. 

perlspomenon. 1*1. -run. 
i periwig makes -gged ; see -nil-, 
j It is not a com|smod i»l tcifl ; m-c 
I Twin: A y ai.sk ktvmciuk>v. 

permanence, -cy. One of the pairs 

• (sec- -uu -nr Jin which tI k* distinction 
I is neither broad A gcur rally rtrog- 

S nurd, nor yet quite non-existent or 
j negligible. * Writers whose feeling 
l for distinctions is dehente will prefer 
| -ce for the fuel ol abiding, A -cy for 
j the Quality or sfi em!x>dimrnt of its 
j H e look forward to r Is permanence; 
. The permanency of the orthodox mar¬ 
riage bond; His nee post is uol q 
permanency. 

permeate nukes -mcable, -tor: wc 
j -adt.k 1 , -on. 

permit makes -tied Ac., -ssiile ; see 
-T-« -TT-, -AMi-ic 2. The noun is 
accented on the find ; see Noi'K A 
vesb arcaKT. 

perorate is not in fact one of the 
modern Rack-fojimatjot*® like re- 
volute, enthuse, A burgle, but it 
suffers from being taken for one, A 
I few pcrhiips use it without some 
] fear that they arc indulging id a 
1 bold bad word. 

S teal*, perpetuate, make -raUe, 
& -tor ', nee -AB/.R 1, -oa. 
perplexedly. Foursylfablet; -rdlt. 
I per proc., per pro., p.p. r are abbre- 
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vintiona of per procurationem by the 
Agency of. The proxy's signature 
should tlierrrure be the one imiiu- 
diutc]y ufLer p.p. Ac., the principal's 
nanif slu tiding other before p.p . dee. 
or ufLer the agent's name. 

persecute makes - table, dor; ice 
Mime k, -on. 

persiflage. For pronunciation we 
riKNcn worm ; for meaning, Tfccu- 

NJCAf, 

persistence, -cy. The distinction is 
the flame us with iiermtinrnrr, -ey. 
but ia more generally appreciated : 
the prrsistinrc of poverty or of mailer ; 
courage d' persistency are high gifix. 
See -cfc, *cv. 


Person. I. Verb forms. 2. 1\ of 
relative. 

1. When n compound subject con- • 
•tola of two or more alternative | 
parts diircriug in person, llirrc in ( 
aomeLimes n doubt uUitil tin* light i 
verb form to use (.Ire yon or I nest f 
Ac.). See NIUTiikk 4, on 2, for j 
discussion. 

2. P. of rctafirc. Two question* 
arise, for which ncc who ; these n/t- 
exempli Neil m (,») To me, who has 
[or Ain’t V) also a copy of it. it seems 
a inmewhat trivial fragment, A (b) 
Most of us hut nur [or their't] heads. 

persona grata. Pronounce prrsf/n a. 
persona] equation is n phrase of 
definite meaning : it i* the correc¬ 
tion. quunlilntivdy expressed, that 
an individual's observation of aa- 
tronomicnl or oilier phenomena ia 
known by experiment to require; 
minutely accurate assessment ia 
ossent is) to the not ion. The learned 
aound of equation, however, has 
commended it to those who want 
some expression or otner with 
personal in it, A utc all the better 
pleased if such commonplace words 
as view or opinion or taste or judge- 
men! can be replaced bv something 
more imposing. So: J/. Poiacari 
likes Mr Bonar Law belter than he 
Weed Mr Lloyd George ; let ur hope 
that 1 he improved p. e. trill conn/ for 
something./]{ Lady A slot's entrance 
upon the Parliamentary scene is 


r oorthy of commemoration, the cost of 
it .. . should have been under the 
control of the House, which naturally 
resents the treatment of this matter as 
a family affair; in general there is 
too ntueh p. r, about Astonan polities. 
See l'orULAMZLU Ttl USICAl.mfcS, 
personality. 1‘crsiwial property 
in the legal aciise is -ally ; the other 
n«un work til personal is done by 
-aJifyi ej. m/f(im¬ 
personate tnukes -noble, -tor; ece 
-auu: I, -un. 

PERSON IF rC AT JON, NOUNS OF MUL¬ 
TITUDE, METONYMV. When a coun¬ 
try is spoken or un She, we have 
prrsonilira!ion ; when we <loubt 

whether to write The Admiralty 
refuse or 77ir .til ini rally refuses. Wo 
art' pulled up by it noun of multi¬ 
tude; wJtcn we rail King (leorge 
the Crourn, we use metonymy. Some 
tmMrtkcM ineidcnt to these forms ot 

S leech run into one another, & arc 
ic re fore grouped together here, 
under the beading*: 1. Ill-advised 
personification. 2. Vuodlation. 3. 
Unuttnehed iMissCHsivc*. 

1. Ill-ad vised pc Mollification. To 
figure * the world * a* u female, a 
certain * quarter 1 as sentient, or 
* Irish womanhood * us a woman, 
is to be frigid—the epithet proper 
to those who make futile attempts 
ut decoration. Such personificn- 
lioti* arc implied m Just rum* the 
world rca/ifr alt that /tmrrira Can 
give her in shipping (read it for Aer), 
in But on up plica! ton to the quarter 
most likely to know / wus assured 
that the paper tu question tens not 
written by Dickens (The quarter is 
no doubt a person or persons, A 
capable of knowledge : nut it will 
surely never do to let that arcret 
out). A in The womanhood of frr/a»rf 
elands for individualism as against 
co-ape ration, d presents the practical 
domestic arguments in her support 
(Whether Aer implies the personi¬ 
fication of womanhood or of i'pmW- 
t-idnahs** does not much matter ; 
it must be one or the other, A 
neither ia suited for the treatment). 
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It is in places like these. where a 
writer hardly intend* personifica¬ 
tion. but slip* unconsciously or half¬ 
heartedly into implying it. that he 
reveal# his uuiil of literary instinct. 
l’’ur the commonest foriu taken by 
the weakness a that of which many 
example* arc p\m under's ixcow- 
UBi’ora. To wntc famine's or 
Austria's instead of of famine. of 
Austria, is ’‘irtunllv to ftcnMirafy 
them ; .1- the modern m-w*> paper is 
perpetually doing llus in tin* must 
prosuie contexts. N»: —.1 parti¬ 
cular churnclcr nf ft tuon\ooa sen*un 
mai/ reduce h* Isminr'it verge mi//iufh 
of industrious ryots (The writer was 
ii Tran I of verge of famine liefi/rr 
million* of rtf'its ; in* Orx o** tiik 
kuyini.-pan). / The Inriff is also 
ranting no profit, but hi ary lass,, to 
about hint out of ten of Aintnu* 
farmers (Agam, fear of of ... of .. . 

of)- 

2. \ an I In I inn. The Government, 
the Timex, the Flirty, & the hke. arc 
nouns of multitude, which run lie 
treated us units & therefore referred 
to liv the wtvik it, ttx . A followed 
by singular verlis. or us liodirx of 
|ir(i|ilr to which they, them, their . 

& plural verbs, ure appropriate. 
Britain. Paris. A the like, are words 
naturally admitting of persoiitfica¬ 
tion, L run lie referred to in their 
literal sense by it Sc if*, or in their 
personified kmc he she & her. Si 
much even one know*; wliut will 
jwrhiipt surprise the render is to 
find from the examples below how 
many wrrferi are eupnhlc of ab¬ 
surdly mixing the two methods in 
a single phrase or staggering, in ; 
longer sentences, from one to the 
other Sc Iwck again. The noun-of- 
multitude cxomplr* (for yet more 
of which see Numbub. fl) are placed 
first, the pmomDcation ones after¬ 
wards ; Sc the words in which the 
vacillation is exhibited are in roman 
type :—The Timer also give* some 
interesting comments by their special 
correspondent. /During their years 
of office the Government has done 
gnat harm./Thai wtff gain ground 


j vr not in pro/mrlion as the public is 
I secure in thcir minds about the Merry,/ 

I It is the party to nhirh Sir Henry 
| llan'orlh belting* that is discredited by 
j tlHir Kiippoit of this unprincipled 
j notation The ( rum «f- Progress 
Party «hx s not seem to he living tip to 
t*Kir jHitnohe ie\o!„honn. The Goi'- 
entmnil is pledged to reduce la ration, 
d* of coutm tin y • annul begin to took 
ul uld-age pension* until it Ims had 
sufficient time r<» reduce expenditure./ 
The eft use of the Admiralty. which 
were rexjmustblr for thexr proceed¬ 
ings, ii.,. (jiAkA uvjt, nr u7/o were)./ 
The jui puluhnn. i.lui was driven 
tmay on the raarnnr of the surprise 
of May :v. jin- glml to come hark 
only trio month* later. Japan itself 
sw erase* to be on iJaud Poiver, A 
for the first time accepts responsi¬ 
bilities on the funlinrut which it 
Cannot abandon ; her frontier is no 
longer the sea./When I'nplar no 
longer maintain* its ou a paupers she 
must no longer determine the standard 
on vhiih they are to be maintained./ 
The I'nitnl State.* ha* given another 
proof of it* determination to uphold 
her neutrality. 

3. I'nul Inched poxwonive*. Danish 
sympathy with Finland is writ large 
ucyt all Jut vn sjmpers, literature, A 
public sffeche*, os the must casual 
visitor to Copenhagen ran set. Her 
means ‘ of (the |*r room lied) Den¬ 
mark *; we can nil Me that : but 
we movl of us also rewnt, hcvcrllic- 
iess, n pcrvMiiflmtmn that is done 
not on the stage, but * off *; a Den¬ 
mark iN /yiniiird A* not presented if 
a sort «»f shadow nf a ihsdPi/TMf 
it a timely tribute from a man who 
has spent a large part of his life in 
Friendly Society work, d* who would 
be the last to sanction anything that 
imperilled their interests. Their 
means * of the KriendJv Societies *; 
but where ore they f The adjective 
Friendly Society is m unavailing 
here as Danish in the previoa* 
example./?/* true doctrine i* that 
every public net of the Crown is an 
net for which his aik-isert are rrtpon- 
; tiblc. It Is in some contexts lndlf- 
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brent whether one lays the King, 
His Majesty, or the Crtncn : but 
while tile Km;? has his advisers, the 
Crown ean only have Us; ns to I lie 
possessive proper to His Majesty, 
see MAJESTY. 

personify. Fur inflexions sec Yunus 
IN -IK Ac., u. 

personnel, not -to nd. Pronounce 
persnnf'l. 

persplo*. Perspicariaits. -acily. 
mean (having or showing) insight; 
perspicuous, -i littj, menu (Die hcing) 
easy to got u clenr idea of; etc 
Pairs ft rnaiikm. Shrewd A shrnotl- 
nest, clear A tinmens, or oilier abort 
words, are used in preference by 
those who are neillier Iciimrd not 
pretentious. The learned, however, 
can safely venture on the perspic- 
pnira; when the unlearned pre¬ 
tender eluiins acquaintance with 
them, they are npt to punish the 
familiarity liy shoeing that he is in 
tact a stranger to thrm. The usual 
mistake is to write -uity fur -arily, 
as In :— Snnsrtimrs, however, Hr 
Brtrs perspicuity teas at fantl.l/l 
claims for if superiority to other 
alternators, the defects of which he 
tees with that perspicuity which the 
advocates of each ideal system in¬ 
variably display towards rival sys¬ 
tems./The high-class 11'rst lind <t 
provincial tailor* are displaying con¬ 
siderable perspicuity in baying checks, j 

perspire, perspiration, bee (Jcn- 
TSIIJIMS. 

persuade makes -dable (sec Mute e) 
os well os pcrsuasitde ; the former is 
recommended (sec -aslk 2|. 

persuasion, 1‘arodies of the phrase 
* of the Homan, l'rolcstunt, Ac., 
p.’, C- g. Hats of the cartwheel p„ are 
to be classed with Worn-out 
■UMOtra j ace also Hackneyed 

PHRASES. 

ptrtlnence, -ey. There is no useful 
distinction ; the first will probably 
prevail. See -cr. -cy. 

ps r t u r b sdly. Four syllables if used; 
see -bolt. 

peruse. See Formal words. P. 
makes -sable; see Mute e. 


pervade makes -dable ; see Mute e. 
pervert. See Noun & vtsn accent. 
pessimism. See optimism for com¬ 
ments on tlie popular use, A Popu¬ 
larised TECHNICALITIES, 
pester mukrs -ered ; act- -e-, -rr-. 
pestle. Pronounce without -t- ; 
see Pronunciation, Silent t. 
petal mukrs -lied ; see -L-. 
petlL For p. A coni|Hmnds see 
Fhlncu word*. 

petilio prlnclpIL See Technical 

T1.IIMS. 

petition, vb, makes -onrd Ac.; sec 
-N-, -NN-. 

petrel. The OKI) reengnizee only 
the [ironunriutioi! pfl-. 
petrify. For mllcxions see verbs 
in -ip. Arc., 0, 

petrol(eum). For synonyms arc 

KKSOSKMi. 

petty. For p. officer sec nppiCI'.a. 
pewit, pee-. Tlu OKU puts lirstthe 
form peril, hut the pronunciation 
|>c'-wlt (not pO'll). This makes 
tilings dilliciilt, A it would seem 
better In spell peewit, unless pit it, 
which has Tennyson lor it. rliyming 
pro it with cruel ill Hill Ifalerjirouf, 
is to lie the sound. 

phaeton. The three-syllnhlc pro¬ 
nunciation (fu ltu) is last. 

phagedaena. -Si c Creek c. 
phalanstery. Accent on the first 
(fa Inn-). 

phatsn*. Ordinary pi. -xcs, but in 
Anatomy phalanges (inla'njir). See 
Latin tlchai.s. 
phallus. 1*1. -fi (-1). 
phantasmagoria is sing., not (ns in 
the following) pi,:—lie shall then be 
aide to reach some conclusion as to the 
meaning dr effect of these bewildering 
phantasmagoria. The word was de¬ 
signed to mean ‘crowd ofphantasms*, 

p h anUu m Xphantom. The two are 
bv origin merely spefiing variants, 
differentiated, but so that the differ¬ 
ences are elusive; the following 
tendencies arc disoemable, but some¬ 
time* conflict. 1. Phantom is the 
more popular form, -asm being 
chiefly ia literary use. 2. Both 
meaning roughly an illusive appari- 
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tion, phantom stresses the fact that 
thr thing it illusive, A -asm the fact 
that it docs ap|»c;ir, mj that they 

give respectively the negative A thr 
positive asjKct, Si. A pliiititum 
presents Its<*lf to the eye bodily or 
mental, it phantasm lu any tense or 
to the mlrilcel. 4. PkanUum hat an 
adjective (plumla t mafj of its own ; 

rtiundnm hut hoi. but la Used uttn- 
botivdy {phantom hoj>t* ic.) with 
much freedom, A where a true 
adjective it noeesHurv borrows jiktn i- 
iuHmal ; the two nouns are un dmild 
kept from diYirgirtg more Urliwlrly 
than they do by thin common pro¬ 
perty hi pkautaxmaL 

Pharaoh. So spelt, I'ron. faFo. 

Pharisee. Thr udj. Phununc is pre¬ 
ferable to Phanstural ; see -«c(ai 1. 
The -ism noun is l , tiurtxm>m % not 
•nensm. 

pharmaceutical Ac. Fur pronun¬ 
ciation six- Ciu.i.k c;. 

pharmacopoeia. Proonuacr -pea. 

For the spelling see .V, cr. 

pharyngitis. See Cuki.k u. 

phenomenal means *of the kind 
apprehended l)v («nv of) the senses *; 
tlukt ih. everything thut is reported 
to Uir mind by sight, hearing. taste, 
smell, nr touch—A that whether llic 
report answers to reality <»r not — 
is p. If the rej*orl is correct. the 
thing reported in also real ; if nol. 
it is * merely phenomenalThe 
qucsLion of real existence A its 
relation to perception A thought is 
the concern nf Metaphysics, A p. 
is a metaphysical won!, contrasted 
variously with rtal. absolute. A 
twumcnaf. Hut the object here is 
not to expound the metaphysical 
meaning of these terms ; it is only 
to point out that p. is a meta¬ 
physical term with a use of its own. 
To divert it from thu proper u>*e 
to a job for which it is not needed, 
by making it do duty for remarkable, 
extraordinary, or prodigious, is a sin 
against the English language. It 
has gone through the phases, Philo¬ 
sophic term. Popularized tech¬ 
nicality, A Vogue- word, A is now 


in the stale of discredit (cf. in¬ 
dividual) that follows upon un- 
rcoiio n&ble vogue. That is tbc 
moment when believers in sound 
English may deliver their attack 
up*ni such usages with hope of 

SUtXTSS. 

phenomenalism. Thr longer form 
is re<-cinimended ; see -iht, -A149T. 

phenomenon. FI. -mu ; see -on. 
/'. hi the sriike ‘ mituhle occurrence * 
or * prodigy ' in open mneutially to 
the aumc ulijeetionN a* wii.nouknal 
mrd eorre*pr.ndmgly ; but less 
praedeal ii icon vein nice results, since 
tin-re I* little danger of misunder¬ 
standing. 

philately, -1st. 11 is a pity that 

for (.ne of lI k- most popular scientific 
pursuits one of the least pupulurly 
intelligible names should have been 
found. Tin- Im-sI remedy now is lo 
mind the ollimil titles whenever 
sluwp-collect nif! A -collector will do. 

-phU(e). The -c originally taken on 
from French is now usually dropped, 
with the good result of bringing 
back I he pronunciation froru the 
queer -fil lu -HI. 

philharmonic, phllhollcalc, Ac-.. The 
-h- is I tetter unsounded in these, but 
md in HvllahlrN im which the accent 
falls, as in philhcUcnlam, -id. See 

l*nUXUNClAT|OV. 

Philippine, phJlopoena, Ac., the 
forfeit game. 'Hie lind spelling If 
|M*rhaps the commonest m England. 

Phlibtlne. The spccml nuidcra 
meaning is thus given by the OKU— 
A peraon deficient in librrul culture 
A enlightenment, whose- interests 
arc chiefly bounded by material A 
commonplace things (Hut often 
applied contemptuously by con¬ 
noisseurs of any particular art or 
department of teaming tD one who 
has no knowledge or appreciation 
of it; sometimes a mere term of 
dislike for those whom tbc speaker 
considers * bourgeois '). 

philogynist. See Creek o. 

PhUornaha}. See SoaatquETS. 

philosophical). Exoept where -icai 
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it stereotyped by forming part of 
a title (Philosophical Transactions 
Ac.), the “ie form is now commoner 
In all the more sped lie senses ; -ical 
still prevails in the very general 
sense 4 resembling * or * befitting a 
philosopher’, i.c. wise or unper¬ 
turbed or well balanced ; & this g. ves 
a basis for differentiation; sec -jc(ai.). 
philtre, -ter. The first is uauul. 
phiz. Sec CuiiTAitnu words. 
phlegm Ac. The g is silent in p. A 
phlegmy, hut soundi-d in phUgmalic. 
phlogiston. See (imiKK 
Phoenician, phoenix. Ikit so 
written ; see x, tr. 
phone, vb. See Curtaiijoi wtwni. 
Phonetics. It often happens ihut 
one who is jwrJmps himself un¬ 
acquainted with complicated A 
complete phonetic systems, A al 
any rate wriles for IImmc to whom 
they are mysteries, hiu occasion to 
make the pronunriutmn of some 
word intelligible in print. A scheme 
that would enable this to be done 
would be of value; but it would 
have to meet several requirements 
rather hard to reconcile. 1. It must 
use no special types, nr it cannot l»c 

C Tinted on demand. 2. It moat lie 
jth simple A systematic. or those 
who Icoru it, but have to read it 
only now A then, will not remember 
it. 8. It must be to a great extent 
self-explaining, or it will mean 
nothing to those who have lint 
learnt it. 4. It must be capable of 
rendering ull English sounds, un- 
English anew being ruled out :is 
beyond the compass of a scheme 
subject to reauiremenU 1 A ‘2. The 
following is offered as a solution that 
may serve for want of a better. 

a. vowel sorxns 

Each of the five vowels n c < o u 
represents two clear sounds & an 
obscure one, according as it has the 
long mark over it (mite mete mite 
mfite mQte), or the short mark (rick 
rick rick rfiek rfiek), or no mark 
(a In about, e in dozen, i in cousin, 
o In proceed, u in Whitsun). 


When two or more italic letters are 
used, they form a single symbol, 
us aw, ow, oi, oh, oor, owr (corn, coxal, 
coil, bcA, boor, dowry). 

The italic symbols consisting of 
one vowel & r, A ou, have always a 
long or short mark over the first 
letter thus : mdre, mere, mire, more, 
mure, pd/t, p£rt, Jitfrt, stool, fitted ; 
their r is ustudly not trilled before 
u consonant, but is or may be before 
h vowel sound. If two italic symbols 
(see 11 also) come together, u vertical 
line (as in Illustrations, rouge, douche) 
should part them. 

li. CONSONANT SOUNDS 
I b, <1, f, h, j, k, 1, in, ii, p, r, t, v, w, z t 
! nre unambiguous, 
c, q. x, urv not used, 
g is reckoned Imrd (get) ; n is 
reckoned hard (set); y m reckoned 
eonimnunluZ (vet). 

| The itailtc combinations eh, ah, zh, 
Ui. tih, ug, tigg, h: c, represent the 
italicized j«arts uf vi/cA, with, vision, 
pit A, wifA, singer, linger, w/ut: thus, 
wlcA, wlsA, vkAon, pUA, wIc/A, singer, 
flnggcr, Axlt. 

C. ACCENT 

This should be placed after the 
vowel sound of the syllable on which 
it falls (iC'lidcr, fc'idan). 

ILLl :STI t AT IONS 
i father, faA'dAcr 
iniquitous, InT'kwltus 
pyjamas, pljcA'maz 
laboratory, la’boratorl 
fascination, fftslnu'sAon 
magical, mfi'jlkal 
consciousness, ku'niAusnb 
rouge, t£*oJ:A 
mountaineer, mowntlner' 
douche, daolsA 
Colquhoun, koheo'n 
agriculture, A'grlLQlcAur 
whetstone, Atrfc'tstoti 
coyness, koi'nfs 
hurglarv, bfr'glarl 
burglarious, bugUlrTos 
dubiety, dubl'Itl 
business, bl'znls 
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SUMMARY OP SCHEME 
ro&tc mttc m!tc mfitc mOlc 

rAck rfck rick rtSck nick 

ctztd iwl coil baA boor dowry 
mdrc ii ifT? rnfrt* more inure 
pdrt p/rt |K)rt stool st dod 
l<o c, q. or x 
g, i, v, us in gel. »il, vet 
ch, sA, zh, sound:. hi ‘witch, wish, 
vision 

thy dhy sounds in pith, with 
ng, n c£> souimU in Kinder, linger 
Are, sound in whet 
Accent after the vowel sound of 
the stressed syllable. 
phOtO. Srfi ClKTAIUJT WORDS. 

PI. -or ; see -ofi.)' 3. 
phrase, vh, luis -miMr; w Mens x. 
phraseology. l’nm. fra/kVIojI. 
phthisis. The old priNiunciiition 
dropped the plo. hot this will pro¬ 
bably rceowr its sound now that 
everyone can read. The Creek 
word hud short i. but ft hi- is now 
usual ; hw Faiai: A\nrv. 
phylloxera. I'runounec 4- accent 
mokzcrVi. 
phylum. PI. -In. 
physic, n. See Formal words. 
physic makes -eked, -eking, -cky • 
■CC -C-, -CK-. 

physician, doctor, surgeon, in ordin¬ 
ary parlance. 4 The |»/ A: * Die d.' 
may be used to denote the same 

K rson, via one who*t* vocation is to 
ul physical troubles, p. being the 
Fubual woi'.u, A- no particular rela¬ 
tion to s. being implied by ntlicr. A 
s. is always a duel or who undertakes 
to perform manual operations, hut 
not necessarily one who coniines limi- 
self to them. Phyncinn is also used 
in contrast with j. to denote one who 
deals with medicines & treatment, 
not wit h so rgieal i nstrumen l s. it ogai n 
in contrast with general practitioner 
to denote a specialist or consultant. 
It must be remembfted, however, 
that 'In the United Kingdom, every 
medical practitioner is now required 
to have a qualification as Physician 
A also as Surgeon ; so that a genera? 
practitioner usually describes himself 
o« “ Physician A Surgeon ” *—OED. 


physics!(physiology. The two words 

had olire the name wide meaning 
of natural science or natural philo¬ 
sophy. They have now been nor- 
rowed & differentiulcd, physics re¬ 
taining only the prrijH'rt ics of matter 
A energy m inorganic nature, A 
phi/siolngi/ only the normal function* 
A phenomena of living UingH. 

physiognomy, -nomica]. Tlw g it 
silent. 

physiology. See riivslCN. For the 
adject m\ -imi is* so much the 
romiumirr that il should licucerpled 
ui the only form. See 
pi (piouj.). See (VniAiu.n words. 
planish Pronounce jurtfiM. 

r »0. The instrument is pl&'nfi ; 

t)#, ire -cK» H 3. The musical 
direction is p), ci If no. 
pianola. Prim mime pe/mola. 
piazza. The OUZ) gives pllk'xa; 

hut the Italian J»>ali Ua it )K*rhupi 
us often sunl: mt 11 aijan m>i nub. 
pibroch. Fronuuim; ns Scutch 
(|h-, A eh us in /wA). 
picaresque. The p. novel it defined 
ill the Fur. Bril, ax 4 Tbr prose 
autobiography of u mil or fictitious 
personage who dcMcrilicfl his experi¬ 
ence* as n iiooinJ parasite, A who 
auliri/.cs the society which he ho# 
exploited \ The 1 v|jc is Spanish, 
but the most widely known example 
is the French f»if itlus. Piruro ii a 
Spanish word nleaning vugutxmd. 

piccolo. II. -on ; see -o(l.)H fl. 
pickaxe. lor Kpdlmg see ax*. 
picket, vh. mokes -rted, -cling, Ac.; 
sec -T-, -IT-. 

picket, plcquet, piquet The second 

form serves no purpose lit all ; the 
third should U; reserved for the 
cunl-qame. A picket In* owe! for ull 
other sense*, including that of the 
military outpost often spelt with 
-yu- or -cqu-. 

picnic maker -eking, -eked, -tker, 
-cky ; see -C-. -CK-. 

picture. ITktu? ia academic j 
plTtyrr ia ImpowMe except with 
a deliberate pause after the t 
(though many people think they lay 
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It who do not) ; jil’kchrr is the only 
form practicable for ordinary tnor- 
tali. .See J’wwuKnAno.v, 
pidgin, pigeon. 4 HusinrsM-Fnglish * 
whs the mime given by the (‘hinettc 
to the Anglo-( liirifSc lingua franca ; 
hut they pronounced business judgili, 
& we have confused the iiKiuuni’lm 
pidgin with the ugctiiicaiit pifirut i ; 
cf. AMurK. /'igeon, however, is two 
centuries younger hi print Umi. 
amurlf. Ml that there is not tiie Same 
reuson to protest against pidgin ;is 
against amok. 

f lebald)(skewbald. /*. is pearly 
white Sl I)lack, Jr. of white «V home 
colour. 

place iniikes -crttblr ; wr -\nt.l. 1. 

plica da resistance. S«r Phi .\t-n 

won IIS. 

pierce makes - entile ; see -aiu.i: I. 
plerrot, -ette. See Phi.ncii wuki*. 
plfiUL I'lnmiiincc pyA'Iuh. 
pig. See Coi.u.tTivi s 4. 
plgeon)(dove. I Mil absolutely. ll»e 
words lire coextensive m a|*^ln a¬ 
tion. every *1. Iicing n |)„ & VMS' 
verau ; but yi. is the ordinary word, 
& cf. is how the rarity. Muted fol 

r 'tieul eniilexls. ssmhnhsm, Ac. 

is also si'll used without sywcinl 
aigililU'iiiKH* of partieul.ir kinds of 
pigeon, especially the turtle A other 
natives, hut not of exotint; A much 
more often the knul ik * peri tied, us 
in alack, ring, turtle. - it, . 
pigeon English. See rrociN. 
piggy, -ie. Sec -ky, *ik, -y. 
pigmy. Sec rvcswv. 

S ty, 1*1. -ies. 

u, -4W, -aff. The OED gives 
precede nee to the spelling yitlnw A 
the pronunciation pllow*. 
pile, vt>. makes -lablc : see Mum 
pUter makes -cred, -eritig, Ac.; see 
•l»». “HR*. 

pill. For the pill sec Sobriquets. 
pillar makes -ared ; sec -u-. -hr-, 
pUJory, vb. For inflexions sec 
■\ i;*ua is -IK Ac., 6. 

pilot, vb, makes -oted, -oting, Ac. ; 
*ec -T-, -TT-. 
pilule. So spelt, not -U-. 
pimento. PI. -or ; see -o(t)s t. 


pince-nez. See French wohds, 
Pindarics. See Technical tkumr. 
pine. See rut, pink for the difler- 
i nee. 7*. makes piny • see -i:y A -y. 
pinion make* -oned ; sec •«-, -NX-. 

pinky, nut - key . 
pinna. I'l. -or. 

pinny (|uiiafore). For spelling see 

-l.Y,-IK,-Y. 

pintado. 11. -fw; me -o(»:)•> C. 
pipe makes yd//// ; mt -i.v A -v. 
piquant. FrououiKv j*c'k<mt. 
pique, vh f makes iiuahle ; sec 
Ml'il. i:. 

plquedly. A fowl form ; sir -khx.y. 
pis allcr. See Fm ncii woims. 
piscina. Either pronounce as Latin 
(pW'iif/) A iw l/at in pi. -not, or 
pronounce phC'iin & use English 
pi. -no*. 

pistachio. J»I. >nx ; we -o(i.)a 4. 
The piomiurmtam pul first in the 
ODD is plslhhlilfi, 
pistil makes •U\fl ; see -i.l-. -i.-. 
pistol makes -tint, -lUng\ -l-. 
piteous, pitiable, pitiful. Then: arc 
three broadly different kc lines for the 
words : 2 .Folmg pity ; If. Inciting 
pity; :j. Kxeilmg conlcnijd. It 
would have lieen easy, then, if the 
problem hml Ixtii posed beforehand. 
Io assign a wont to a wiisc, piteous 
to N* 7. pitiable to X® 2. & pitiful 
to N® fl. Hut language-milking is 
no Mieh ximplr affair hr that, A 
spontaneous development has work¬ 
ed badly here : piteous 1ms smses 
I A 2, pitiable wnsm 2 A 3, A 
pitiful senses 1, 2, A 3 —n xtfjr 
wasteful confusion, but too in¬ 
veterate <o be got into order nt 
present. See also rLCXTtors. 
pithecoid. Pron. plibe'koid. 
pituitary. Pronounce pltu'itarl. 
I Latinists grieved by the accent A 
1 Hit* short second i may had cotisolu- 
> turn in Falsi: ulanuty. 

pity, n. In the meantime, tre can oniy 
muse upon the pity of it. For the p. 
of it, A p. 'tie y tia true, sec Stock 
pathos. A Hackneyed phraser. 
pivotal is open to the same objec¬ 
tions os co a s ta l ; see Hy'bbid be- 
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iuvativk*. I*tvfU men atlnhulivrlr 
will ulmost iilwavii swr the lived. 

pixy, -to. Tin- lirsft is liiltrr. 
pizzicato. I'rmmumv pllslkuhto. 
PI. -m : wo -<hi h *!. 
placable, llic OLD give* j»l:i- 
plrtvdrilCf. 

placard. Tljr i<mnuTii'i:il inn rr- 
('iilnliiniilnl i> pl.t U:ml l»»r (lie ihhui 
A phikard Ic.r tin mtI* : mo Xoi \ 
A \Mill All i M. 

placate. Tin* pronunciation rr- 
emmucriiiivl ptakul. but Imth 

pla knl A j.!i» k:it urr ;iIm» iir.iiil. 
The word is nuirli mure hi Am* neon 
Ihiin in ft/iLsh u im\ Ihi! is ij tinted 
from the ITtli *•. Ili-sulr tin* adjec¬ 
tive pbutihic, ylaeutuMc can In* made 
lor tin* gerundive iisx ; mt -aiu.i. 1 . 
place. \ 1 ».nmki'H ‘OtiMi jmohui i I. 
placid makes-//of: mc-» ii Ar -i si I. 
plagiarize m.iki >•:«/»/*•: m «• Mi 11.1. 
plague xmikcs -g liable, 'guiag. -fiwj ; 
btf Mi 11: i, -i % A -v. 
plaice {iislij. nisjm Ii. 
plaid. I'riMiMUiinil olad in Scot¬ 
land. but |il.i*I hi L-jigl.iinJ. 
plain tnukrft plmitnr\%. P. uuUhC 

Is f pKihahlv * »>Ulf a |H.]H|l::f 
use «i the nautical trim plane sail- 
ing. vt lii< Ii mean* ii.i\ igulnm by u 
plane chart. ' :i Miiiplr A: easy 
method, approximately correct fur 
short distances \ The corrupt inn, 
if it iy one, .< so little misleading, 
since pint U sailing is as intclligildr 
in itself as clear going **r any Midi 
phrase, tJiat any ul 1 cin|d t<» correct 
it is nwlh* as well as v;un. 
plait. Prntioiinre plat. 

plancheue. -Vc 1 ; iu.m« iyubdn. 
plane, vb, makes -nabU : Mutc r. 
plane sailing, as u correction nf the 
plain soiling of ordinary use, is a 
pedantry ; we rr viv. 
plangenL honwimt -Anj-. 
plantain. Pronounce phVniln. 
plaster makes -wrf Ac.: *«-. *nn-. 
plat (food nerved). See Fbench 

ttUSDS. 

plateful. PI. -is : see -Fix. 
plate glass. Two words un¬ 
hyphened ; see Hyphens 3 B. 


i plateau. See Fmkmji "mms ; but 
; the km utiil i»JA ir», A I In- pi. are 
rum foilimon ; mi »Imi -x. 

platen. -It-, prcKsnig-phitc in print- 
: nu*. The OKU fuvicr* -t- to -W-. 

• Pronounce -AI-, 

platform. The pulilieal scow i*f 
party programme is still rut her 
American Ilian ljiglish, hill in 
, i.'ngl.iud t«M) is mm xml uncommon. 

platinize mule* itthJe ; *cc Mm i:. 

platitude, -dlnous. The minis lire 
i misused in I lie fnHnwoig cxtriii'ltf; 
fur the differences Mweru p. t 
fnmmtiupliirr, A truism. see commom- 
ri.vci . lie :*«•«(*/ prut mbit/ in hit 
synch tit tila\gtrx have taou/nl lh£ 

• i/xr >ij certain phrasis d argumentt 
-chirk, though hr churhf rtrflsi them 
to hr iHnufHuu* «t* a • u phiUtuthnoun, 
hutt none the lew l>< <» the ktbjcrl of 
Ithcmtut cnnlnKrr\>/. The miners 
tukit'K, Mgf the J»ny nf thin priunjKt 
or /thihhuh UHjirrhf as thr rest of us. 

Platonic love. F»r tin- origin uf the 
. rxpri-xsiuii. wv I'lalu's ,Sf/niptt\iUm. 
Fur tl» itlraiMiig. Hie ihljnilmn, & 
oik- or t«i» ipiulatMins, fnnu the 
Of .l> here follow : f 1 S« linilmn) Ap- 
jitiiil to hive or ullectmn fur one of 
tin- M|i]M«Nite sex. til n purdv spini mil 
character. A free from wnsimJ ilr- 
jarc. (Qiodolions): (Hiiuellj It in 
a Jove that eociMhlN ill cnntcmplation 
A* iiliirsi <if llic mind, not ui any 
ramall fruit ion. (N«irri »-1 i'hilnmc 
l.uw' is the I-u\c nf Hciiuly ab> 
Kfruled frmn :«Jl sciiMinl A|i|i]ica* 
tinim, fit desjte id t urjinr.il ( oil tort, 
fla-wrs) l.rivr is the lutJirihg nf the 

JvhiI lor Ihaulv ; Hie inexUngiuah* 
aMe ih*Mre wliiili like feels for like, 
nloefi the divinity witluu uk feels 
fur the divinity rew-ulcd In u* in 
Beauty. This is tJie eclehmteil 
IT.il mi if Love, wjneli, from having 
j ongifxilly nnniit a communion of 
two emits, fit that in a rigidly 
dialectical senir, has been degraded 
to i hr expression of maudlin senti¬ 
ment between the sexes. 

platypus. PI. -puses, not -pi; aec 

I Latin ru; bale. 
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piny. Fur inflexions see Verbs in 

-IE if.. ]. 

pleading. For special p. mse 

bfi-cia;,. 

pleasant lias -er, -«/,»ri coinpuri.ion; 
see -»,» & -m *2. 
pleased. Fur very p., act? vuv. 
pleasure. 1 have the p. of tloins 
so-A'-no mean* 1 do il. & itm glad 
to do it — n court* ohm annotaiiremefit 
that one is conferring Nome fas our. 
li is my v. to <fo Bn-dc-so, or that 
Br>-d--so should be done, means I 
rlitxiM? to, & l lien-ft ire of routac 
alia!!, do it nr have it dotir mi 
imperious utatemcnt of intention. 
The iocoin] idiom is board <m t In¬ 
definite «|K-eial kciinc of p. with 
posxcssivcs (my. his. the king's, Ac.). 
via one'* will, iHrr, pImhiv. // i% 
a p. to do, on the other hand. lucmui 
the aitmr ns I lunr the p. of doing. 
But tnRCiisilnhty 1o idiom often 
cuuics li is my or our (nut </) p. to 
be lulMtitutcd for 1 or H r have the 
p .\ ace ('axi-iioin- Ex¬ 

amples «f the mistake arc : —Once 
again il in our |». to notice the annual 
issue of % The Home Messenger \f 
In the experiment which it was my 
p. to ici/onor. M. llnehrlet used only 
two traction Coils./ It'hen it won my 
p. to address a public meeting of 
more (Aon -000 at the Ituyal Theatre 
the orgrmurd Jppoviltuu numbered 
lest than seven score. 
pleb. Sec <Vktaii.i:o noauv, 
plebeian makes -uncss (abstract 
noun). 

plebiscite, -Ury. Pronounce plv'M- 
*lt, pllbl'sltarl. 
plectrum. PL - tra . 

Pleiad. ITonounce pll’ad. I’l. 
«df or -rfe* (-ex). The use in I hr 
sing. for a group of brilliant people 
conies from the I’teiude of poets of 
the French Hrnmssimcc. 
pleistocene, pliocene, mlocene, nre 

S reliable Barbarisms, Ilis worth 
ile to mention this, not because 
the words themselves can now be 
either ended or mended, but on the 
rhaoce that the men of scion re mnv 
•orne day vrake up to their duties to 


: the language—duties much leu 
toimpJe than they art apt to suppose. 

plenteous, -Hul. As with other 
pairs m -mus A: -i ful (c.g. from 
bounty, beauty, duty, pity). Hie mean¬ 
ing ol the two is the Name, but the 
-eons word is the less common & 
therefore the better suited to the 
necdx of poetry & cxullcd prose 
lor these it should l>e reserved. 

plenty, hreuses are plenty (i.e. 
plentiful), There i* p. wood (i.e., p. 
of), That is p. hut enough (i.e, Quite), 
ure irregularities of which the lirst 
is established in literature, the 
wooiid in still murdered a nolccism 
■ (though the tmussmn of of is easily 
| paralleled, us in a tittle brandy , a 
i dozen apples, more coiirngr. enough 
j food), & the third is rerogiii7.ed 
I colloquial, but nut literary, English. 

| PLEONASM is the using of more 
wotdb than arc required to give the 
sense intended. 

t. lL is ciftru resorted to deliber¬ 
ately for rlirtnneul effect (Lest at 
any time they should see w’ilh their 
eyes d- hear with their curs). The 
writer who uses p. in that wav must 
Im judged by whether he docs 
produce his effect & whether the 
occasion is worthy of it. 

2. There are many phrases origin - 
nlly put together for t!ie sake of 
such emphasis, but repealed with 
less & less of impressiveness until 
they end by boring instead nf stnk- 
mg the hearer. Such arc the pairs 
j of synonyms if it tr/ien, unfrvs «£ 
- until, sai'e *1- exec/d, in any shape of 

• form, of any sort or kind. These & 
j many others hnvc long worn out 
; I heir forex 1 , <fc what those who would 
| write vigorously have to do with 
j them is merely to uniram them ; 

• arc if & when, the apparently least 
pleonastic of these stock phrases, 

I for fuller discussion. Those who 
j use this form of p. can hardly be 
i unconscious that they are saying 
j a thing twice over, the and or or 
' being there as a reminder. 

I 3. In other phrases, the offender is 
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evidently unconscious, A expresses 
the same notion twice over in the 
belief that he M saying it once. 

Such are equally "as (2), more 

PREFERABLE, & Continue ill REMAIN, 

which moan neither more nor lens 
than equally (or a.*) preferable, & 
remain, by themselves, but which 
can be defended, by (hone who cure 
to defend them, ns not worse than 
uselessly plroiinxlif. With these 
may be cluswd the <|U*vr use of 
both. rcpugimiit to aense but hot to 
grammar, where they or the fro U 
nplaml bv it though the emphasis 
hcrcmnnlv attaching to bulk is 
absurd : *•>; -lluth men had s»me- 
Iking in enmmon,,An her lley tele¬ 
phoned to (ieurrul Morris tk both 
conferred at the Residency. Sic 
both 'l for more varieties of this 
very minium) ineptitude. 

4. A furl her downward step brings 
us lielow the defensible lex cl, be we 
come to the overlappings described 
in the article Haiimas :—lt is 
singular hnzo apparently stow some 
minds seem to team the etc mentor# 
truth./ If> have been enabled to make 
large economies wlule at the same 
time increasing the efficiency of the 
fleet. See also ac:o A. ulcacm;. 

5. Lastly, there arc the plroiKism* 
in which by wrongly repeating a 
negative or u conjunction the writer 
produrs^ a piece of manifest non¬ 
sense or impossible grammar. So:— 
• l*ou just come rrifA me in a tab 
pair, dr I should nut to outlet if I 
could not lick you into shape ’./It 
should be a very great thing that 
before guns, shells, mountings, range¬ 
finders, drc., are adopted, that the 
opinion of real dr not of toi-ditanl 
experts shall be taken. 'We can only 
Say that */ the business mm who 
read the Times are really of opinion 
that this is a sensible procedure, tt 
that, if they find any satisfaction 
whatever in the writing doom of a huge 
«<m, which everybody knows can 
never be recovered, they will have only 
themselves to thank if. . . Sec also 
XCO*TJV£d, THAT conj., A Ovt*- 
I EAU 


plesiosaurus. 1*1. -r» (d). 
plethora. I’roiiouncc pie'thora. 
pleura. PL -r«r. 

pleurisy. So apclt, not plu- ; the 
derivation is from ;»/cwra nl>, not 

plus plans. 

plexus. PI. -uses or plexus (-Osh 
not -xi ; arc -1 a. 

plica. 1 * 1 . -nr. 

pliers. So sprll. 
pliocene. Sv<- n ektocrne. 
plumb-. The h is silent in plumber, 
plumbery, plumbing, A p/uwWrrj, 
out sounded in plumbago, plumbeous, 
plumbic, plumbifcrous, A plumbism, 
plume makes plumy ; nee -».V & y. 
plump(en), x li. Sec -i.s VKHUS. 
plumpy. Poetical only, 
plunder makes -end Ac,; -a-, -hr-. 
Plural anomalies. Sec -ica 2 
for the ((uestioii whether words in 
-ies arc singular or plural. Plural 
names of disease*, ni mumps, 
measles, glanders, can l** 1 treated m 
singular or plural ; chiekrnpox & 
smulljiox, originally plural, are now 
reckoned aingulur. Innings, corps, 
A some other words in *s, are 
singular or plural wilhout change 
of spelling, but. while corps has -s 
silent in singular A sounded in 
plural, an innings A several innings 
show no distinction, whence arises 
the colloquial double plural inningt- 
rs. For the plural of Court Martial 
& Lord .lustier, the mi in her of 
porridge, & the difference between 
pence A pennies, see the words, 
plurality. With thrcr-eorncred con- 
testa us common as they now are, 
we may have, occasion to Ibid a con¬ 
venient single word for what we now 
cull an absolute majority, i. t. a ma¬ 
jority comprising more than half the 
votes cast. In America the word 
majority itself has that meuning, 
while a poll greater than that of snv 
other candidate, but less than half 
the votes cast, is called a plurality , 
It might be well to borrow this dis¬ 
tinction, but to better it by changing 
plurality to vlurity. The correct 
meaning of plurality is not morenes* 
(which is the notion wanted, but 
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which would he pfuri/y), hul |ilural- 
nc«8 or scvcrulnt'BK nr morr-tbunniie- 
nai. /Yrin/y ik un nbflolclc Kngliftti 
word exactly railed to the nerd; 
ef. Item aw. Sic ulno HAjouirv. 
ply, vb. For inflexions fire vkiuij; 
ik -rr ie., #. 

pneumatic, pneumonia, dr. The 
Old) jpvi~i nft- only for Ibrv- pnrti- 
eulnr words, hul prefer* jmO- for 
less (iimiluu wools from the sxrnir 
sterna, sueh na ju/cuihnlolngy. ]"iru~ 
monomrlrr. It i, to lie Jmfu-d Ihnl 
these silent letters nmy rreover their 
voices now tleil everyone cun read ; 
cf. FIITSISIS, I'SVI lllll.oiiv. 

pochard. The OKI) puts p&rh- 
liral, hut pvcli-, pok-. A p6k-, arc 
also recnipiiieil. 

pocket makes -eltj, -rlinf. ten .; see 
-T-, -rr-. 

pochetlul. PI. •!» : see -rri_ 

pococurante. I‘roll. Minn- piiko- 

kiRimh'ntt. I’l. -li (-*>. 
podagra. The OKI) |mls first the 

pronunciation piVdirpru. 
podgy. .So s|« It ; sir -l'V .V -V. 

podium. I'rniMMinrc jmV : |i 1 . -in. 
poettss. Set Fkmimm: iii.shina- 

TIONS. 

poetical). See -Mai). Tin* two 
forms nn- more or h-s* peculiar in 
being both »n count ant u\e. while 
yet there in rm door division of 
function* between them. Certain 
tcndoncic*. not always operatin', 
there arc -poetical lid* Is. while *ir 
admires (The - ieal works of 
Conceived in a truly -ie spirit) : -lent 
the form for ’ written in veret* 

A -it for ‘instinct with poetry* 
(Poetical composition ; The -ir iwi- 
pulte) ; • ieal is the common place. 
& -ie the rhetorical form (/» a 
poetical mood i but In -ic wood): 
•icul it aometi files used at the end 
of a sentence when ill another 
position *ic would Ik* more natural 
(a4» idea more true than - ieal, ef. 
A nn less true than poetic idea) ; A 
if it sometime* jocularly substi¬ 
tuted for -ieal (The - ie rjjusions oj an 
advertising soapboiler). 

Fomcuics. Simple reference of 


words to this article warns the 
reader that to use them in ordinary 
prose Contois is dangerous ; see 
also I\eONGIlC0rS VOCABL'I.ARY. A 
xmall lifijilia/.urrl collection of sprci- 
iniiH m :—««. rorij. : aught ; beau¬ 
teous : broidery : cannroiut ; childly ; 
' Ha maul ; delightsome ; direful i 

• dulran* ; rte. udv. : rrr ; rrst ; 
| /urn; niugiuftcol ; plain t \b; plan- 
, grnt; vJulum. 

poeticize make* -z/tble ; see Motf. b. 

• pogrom. Fninoumv pwgnVm. 
poignant. Pronounce |Hn'u<>nt. 
point. Kor j>> iiwj \ ms ill I lie latter 

province Ac.. we i in.n. P. of new 
is the native phrase limv U’lhg 
j miMcil by standpoint. The latter 
I is u translation of the German 

• Stundpuukf, A appears in the lonn 
j Uiotd/ntntl ui one of the earliest 
j OKI) quotations. What is killing 
I /i. o.r. is nn doubt the awkwardness 

of fallowing it, us is constantly 
ncmo»;m. mill another of (from the. 
p. o.r. «*/ philosophy)} the process 
may Ik- expected to continue. A: 
there is no valid objection to stand¬ 
point ; p. o. v. will huger for si time 
where the »>/ difficulty does not 
present itself (from my. or jl/iffs, 
p. o.r.). It ts nriuinlv U tter (hut 
.standpoint should In* accepted than 
I smother solo turn that is living tried 
j on purpose to avoid it—that is. the 

• using of pmut by itself us equivalent 
j In point of nru? (from the point of the 
i Tory Party) ; They agree that the 
| demand of < J a u'eek by the men U'nt 

nnriasontibh' if it unit meant to 
I sustain * a were existence \ but from 
I tlie point of u living wage it was not 
| unreasonable. f'tnv-point, an curlier 
J. product of the repugnance to stand¬ 
point. hsuthr disadvantage of culling 
to Hum] what standpoint allows to 
, be forgotten, that the idiomatic 
English is undoubtedly p. of vine. 
The perplexed stylist is at present 
inclined to cut loose A- experiment 
with angle. What is here recom¬ 
mended is to use p. o. V. as the 
norma) expression, but not be afraid 
I of standpoint on occasion. 
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poke nmkia -kablr (»ec .Mite k), 
& jHtky (m-c £ -v). 
polarize makes - 2 oMr ; *w Mi n: k. 
po Jem arch. J*runounc? piVllmurk. 
polemicalj. Jt would be con¬ 
venient, A: not lie counter to any 
l-MNling ‘LMirictiotis. if -ie were kept 
to the noun use- & -teal to the 
adject) vuJ ; sec -Kt ai.). 
police, rb, makes -rcubic ; see 
-.villa: !. 

policewoman. See pmivixr. j»k- 
UlAil ruts*. 

policy. The word meaning ‘ coo me 
of arltun* A« . A- that meaning 
* Insurance Company's gujnunlce \ 
lire of ill Merrill ongui*, the fir>*t 
having started in Mnik us polite la, 
A the other ih upodems. 

poltllcfal). See .|< ( VI). 
polity is H ur»«l that ha* lately 
emerged from its retirement in llie 
wntingx of t'lulnsoplne historians or 
political philosopher,. Imnw u 
newspaper word, dr tuffi re d the 
11 u 1 ftrx .it ment usual in such raws. 
Jt has hern MiyeiJ uj-.n us a hie. 
fumiliur A therefore more ifiipirxsivr 
spelling of /4u/ (with which H is 
indeed Idmiienl in nngmj, A the 
ditfereturn that have long existed 
hrtween the 1 «o have been very 
vaguely grasped or else neglected. 
A useful indication that the two 
words are of unWy diflereal mean¬ 
ings a tlml policy *s ai often as not 
Without a or the in the singular, 
whereas polity in its right senses is 
very rarely so. Polity is not (like 
policy or principle J a line, of urtiun, 
nur (like jxAitics) u branch of 
activity, imr (like ktolemanakip) an 
art or quality. Jlut in the following 
newspaper cxtructs it will be seen 
that one of those senses is required, 
6l that one of those Words, or at 
any rate some other word, would be 
the right one instead of polity :— 
This Sacxpoper Trust has during 
the last lu'u years increasingly as¬ 
sumed the right d' the power to upsei 
ministries, lo nominate line ministers 
<t discharge others , d* to dictate <k 
veto public polity. /The main obstacles 


| lo odainermnit hm* always been 
1 social superstition** political oppres¬ 
sion. rush it- mxsguuird ambition *, 
d- gross mi<lalien m jndily./Hnbils 0 / 
living/rum hand to mouth engendered 
by ecfitunes uf crude polity trill not 
dir out in a mouth. Her a use the Imr 
of social prog rest hem not been eery 
cl early uiidrnJouil, for bud theory 
means faulty praitue, d- »» throry 
rule »f thumb, polity, tchich It the 
’ practical side of the matter, ho* hud 
! wo certain puidautr. .Uni rmn* that 


; by their Jralr in arms peure has berti 
brought Kit kin sight, the work in thr 
field ha * admittedly to be Tint tided ojj, 

. m m pitied. d* made last 1 ugly r/fcrlii'c 
for the common good by a Itork of 
rot,ly. 

The true mr/uungs of polity ure : 
(I. now rare) a condition, viz the 
being organised hm a State or system 
of Slates ; 12 , A mist frequent) 

Mime part u ni: 1 r form of Much nigiUi- 
1 izution, r.g. n republic, monarchy, 
I empire, confederation, Concert of 
Eurof,?, or League of Nation*; & 
f«. not um-nmriMih) a people organ* 
1 /ed us a Male. The find three of 
the following examples nre news¬ 
paper extracts showing the corrort 
A usual Metis? 2 , the fourth A fifth 
being quotations fix.m Clud- 

slnnr A 1 lux ley illustrating the now 
rare sense I A the not very common 
sense fi : -/>r Ifazrltines lertart is 
an interesting account of the influence 
of English political d- legal ideas 
upon the American polity. /If the 
terms are accepted the future polity of 
Europe must be more than etrr based 
on force./Mr Keynes points nut that 
the commercial d • industrial system 
of Europe has grown up trim the 
pre-war polity as its 6o.cu./{Lind- 
alone) a period arUcrtdenl to Die 
formation uf anything like polity in 
Greece./( Huxley) Those who should 
be kept, as certain to be serviceable 
mendjers of the jeolity. 
poll- The Cambridge pass degree, 
A Ihc woman's A f»orrot * name, are 
pronounced p6l; other words pW. 
polioL See 001 k>l lou 
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pollute makes -table ; see Mute e. 
polyglot makes -tied, * tlic, -tiism ; 
exceptionally, bcc -t-, -tt-. 
polypus. PI. -pi (*1) or -puses. The 
incnijiislcncy between thii A octopus 
Is due to its having come to us 
through classical Latin, in which it 
was declined like the ordinary laitiu 
nouns in -im. 

Polysyllabic humour. See l»i:- 

n antic iiUMot/k Tor u slight uccount 
of the impulse tliut suggest* long or 
abstruse words as a means of enter* 
laimng the hearer. Of the long 
as distinguished from the utatrusr, 
terminological inexactitude for lie or 
falsehood is a favourable example, 
but much less amusing ut the 
hundredth than at the find time of 
bearing. Oblivinus to their pn*iine 
n udity {forgetting they wen- Murk 
baked) is n less furnilmr njtceimen. 
Nothing need here l»c Added to wliat 
was said in the other article beyond 
a short specimen list of long words 
or phrases that Sensible profile 
avoid. Batavian, Caledonian, Celes¬ 
tial, Hibernian A Milesian, for 
Dutch, Scotch, Chinese, Irish. Sola¬ 
tia* of continuity, femoral habili¬ 
ments, refrain from larteal addition, 
A olfactory organ, for gnp. breeches, 
take no milk, & nose. Oseulatory, 
pachydermatous, matutinal, diminu¬ 
tive, fuliginous, fugacious, esurient, 
culinary, A minacious, for kissing, 
thick -skinned, morning, liny, sooty, 
timid, hungry, kitchen. A threaten¬ 
ing. Frontispiece, individual, r^ni- 
iation, intermediary, caehinnotion , 
k epidermis, tor face. |*Mon, riding, 
means, laughter, A skin. Xegotiatc 
k peregrinate for tackle Jk travel. 

pomade. The OEJ) gives -fid ns 
the English pronunciation, A -uhd 
M A foreign one ; the latter, how¬ 
ever, is probably almost universal. 

pommel, pu-. The first spelling is 
ns uni for the noun, the aecond for 
the verb, though the verb is merely 
a use of the noun, A not of different 
origin. Both are pronounced pflra*, 
k both make -lied (see -LL-, -L-). 


Pomposities. Such word* as 
beverage, catarrh , collation, comesti¬ 
bles, condiment, co'nsort , divagation, 
edifice, emporium , ere, evince, exacer¬ 
bate, intermediary, the military, muni- 
ficent, save (except), spouse, vituper¬ 
ate, liave nil ‘ u certain use in the 
world, no doubt’; but they arc 
seen in the newspapers very much 
more often than occasions for those 
certain uses occur, A may serve as 
«l>r<umcnff of hundreds that are 
habitually substituted for others 
merely uh pompous ornaments, 
ponceau. Sec French words. 
poncho. 1‘ronounce with -ch-. PI. 
-or ; sec - 0(1 )n 0 . 
pongee. Pronounce ponje'. 
pontlfex. Tl. • fires (-cz). 
pontlfy. Fur inflexions see verbs 
IS -IK &r., a. 

poor. The unorthodox pronuncia¬ 
tions po> A |Kir arc heard often 
enough (o nere*.itatc a warning. 
For poorness & jmverty sec the latter. 
For ’ a p. thing but mine own \ ace 
Misquotation. 

pop,-popular concert. See Cur¬ 
tailed wontiK. 

popularize makes -Zable; Mute e, 
Popularized technicalities. 

The term of this sort most in vogue 
at the moment of writing ( 1 D 20 ) is 
undoubtedly acid teal { The measure, 
as our correspondent says, provides 
an acid test for every Free Trader), 
which became familiar through a 
conspicuous use of it during the war 
by President Wilson. In contrast 
with this newest acquisition may be 
set intoxicated, so lung popular as 
to l»c not now recognizable for a 
medical term at all ; it is just 
a ponderous Genteel is w for drunk. 
Have we to fear something of the 
kind with anaesthesia ? the extract 
that follows raises apprehensions; 
Thu appetite grows by what it feeds 
upon. <± it is accompanied by a total 
anaesthesia tenvards (i.e. carelessness 
oH the public interest rf* the results 
upon those who are victimized by 
these proceedings. A few examples 
of theae popularised technicalities 
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may be gathered together; they 
wilt be only as one in « score or a 
hundred of those that exist, but will 
serve os specimens, L T j>on most of 
them some remarks will be found in 
their dietinnary places. Twosrneral 
warnings will suffice : (Ini. that tlie 
populur umc more- often than not 
misrepresent*. ft sometimes very 
badly, the original meaning: ft 
secondly, that free indulgence in 
this sort of term results in u tawdry 
st\ le. It doe* not follow that none 
of t hem should ever be Used. 

From Philosophy—upfiMim A 
pe.csiwii.YNJ, category, ranee jit. dualixUr. 

From Mat liiiiwlin — pn^rminii 
arithmetical ft geometrical, to the nth, 
to be a junction of. percental ?r ft pro¬ 
portion (•- part), curve ( = tendency). 

From Religion— ilnit's advocate, 
immanent, implicit, incarnation. 

From Psych oJ «igv— personal equa¬ 
tion, idiosyncrasy, mentality, psycho¬ 
logical moment, complex. 

From Law— xpenal pleading, lead¬ 
ing question, party ( - pemuflj, afore¬ 
said ft such & mime, rr, ilk, ferae 
naturae, exception that prove* the rule. 

From War— decimate, internecine. 

From Logic— dilemma, idols of the 
market. 

From Commerce— asset. 

From Archi tcct ure— flamboyant. 

From Agriculture—uitruior, hardy 
annual, common or garden. 

From Astrology— ascendant. 

From Polities— conservative ( — 
small). 

From Chemistry— eliminate. 

From Li tcrat u tc—protagon isi . eu¬ 
phuism, Homeric laughter , myth, 
pathetic fallacy. 

From >le<bcinc— chronic, expector¬ 
ate, hectic. 

populate makes -table ; see -aui.f 1. 

porcelain is china, ft china is p.; 
♦here is no recondite difference be¬ 
tween the two things, which indeed 
are not two, but one ; 4 the differ¬ 
ence between the two words is merely 
that china ia the homely term, while 
rcelain is exotic ft literary. See 
ORKING ft STYLISH WORDS. 


Porch. For (hr P. in Philosophy 
•eC ACADEMY. 

porti pie. No hyphen ; see llv- 

I’UKNii :i H. 

porpoise. Pron. pur'piM (not -oir). 
porridge is treatixl in Scotch use os 
plural <* ft butter ill them ’). 
porrlgo. PronouTicc porl'gd. 
port, harbour, haven. The broad 
dJstinrtiou is that a haven is thought 
<»f ns a lihur where a shin may find 
shelter from n Mnrtn, u hnrhour as 
ooc offering ner-ommodntion fused 
tir not) in wlueh ships may remain 
in safety for any purpose, ft u port as 
n town whose harbour ts frequented 
by naval or incretmnt ships, 
port, larboard. The two word# 
mcun the same, but p. lias been 
substituted for t, (the earlier oppo- 
silc of starboard) been use af the 
confusion resulting when orders 
were shouted from the loo great 
similarity between L ft /larboard ; 
I., however, bus not yd perished, 
portcullis makes -i.trrf ; see -a-, -as-, 
porta-coch6r». See French word*. 
portfolio. PI. -car ; sec -0 (e)* 4. 
portico. PI. -o.t; see -o(k)« 0. 
portMre. See French word*. 
portion. The Prime Minister, at 
the Lord Mayor'* baw/itct on Satur¬ 
day, dcuiled the major portion of hif 
speech to llus.sia. See Formal 
wonnn for major p. iw compared 
with greater part. A favourite piece 
of buekrum. See also major. 
portly. For the adverb see -i.ily. 
portmanteau. PI. ■* for -x; see 
-x). For p. won! the OKI) quote* 
from Through the Looking-glut* 
* Well. “ shthy " means lithe ft 
slimy "... Vuu set- it '» like r 
port mantcuu—there lire Iwd mean- 
ings pucked up into one word *. 
portray. For inflexions see Vuil 
in -ii: &c.. 1. 

. FllMIXIN'K DESIGNATIONS. 

ose, n., is both singular ft 
plural. ‘ In modern lime* a sing. 
Portug(u)e* 1 1 ob arisen In vulgar 
use *—OLD. 

pott makes -sable ; see Mute a. 
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The verb meaning nonplus (with iu 
noun poser uiiuiihwc ruble question) 
is s different word from that mean¬ 
ing tu Jay down or pliuc, being 
shortened from appose. 
poseur. See Km.sen vromw. 
POSITION OF ADVERBS. TIk* vonl 
adverb is lu re to be taken us uiHml- 
Ing adverbial pliruHcs (e.g. /or a 
time) 6 l udvi-rhinl clause* (r.g. if 
possible). adjectives used pmluu- 
livcly (c.g. alone). Sc ndvrrlunl 
conjunction* (c.g. then), ns well as 
simple ml verbs finch ns *omi A 
undoubtedly. 'Jo lay down A- illus¬ 
trate exhaustive rules would not Ik- 
xuaiblt- in reason ildv cm upas* ; nor 
s there uny need to do so ; the 
mistake* that occur arc alumni 
always due to certain false pnm-i- 
plot, A- these In.iy be ix->J.il«-<l foi 
treat ment. Many reader* ma\ 
justly feel that Micy do not requite 
advice oil so Mmole a matter un 
where tln-ir nd\riiN should go. A. 
to save them the trouble of rending 
this long artule. here ii a string of 
sentence* exhibiting nil tbr type* 
of misplacement tu be discussed. 
Those who )>creeive that I In* adveih 
in each is tSfotiglv j4:icrd, & why, 
cun sufelv neglect the r*>t : the 
bracketed mimln r uflcr rrieli refer* 
to the section m which its tyj»e is 
discussed The peo/dr are nerx 
returning d* trying to again grt 
fogrfftrr n home ()). tie came to study 
]»erson:iIiy the fit). He exer¬ 

cised an i/^uciirc fJwif is still /mlcnt 
<fc has yet adequately to (*•- manured 
«•» the education of our i/onager 
artists deals icith mnllrrs ax 

to which most pennus long ago hmr 
made up their minds ( 1 ). lie still 
are of opinion fAaf the only teat/ of 
getting rid of ‘ abuses ’ is a root d-- 
branch alteration of the thing itself 
(3). I The Food Ministry must either 
take action or defend effectively their 
inactivity (0). To decry the infantry 
arm far the sake unduly of piling up 
artillery if u-Jial not. is the notion of 
jKTtons tv ho . .. (7)..'^Ii ‘ the Monroe 
doctrine ’ of late yen re Aar loomed so \ 


largely in ail discussions upon the 
international policy of the I'nitcd 
Slates, an attempt to trace Us grimth 
d- development as a popular * cry ' 
Might prove of some service (h). 

There are certain verb groups about 
winch the question is conceivable— 
Should they be allowed to be inter¬ 
rupted by adverbs Y Such arc the 
inbintivc c.g. to try (may we say 

to earnestly try ?), the com]x.und 

verb c.g. lunr thought (mav we soy 
/ hare mtrr thought so Y), the copula 
A complement c.g. kyii a riddle 
(may we nav lie trot in some rooys 
a riddle Y). the verb A it- object c.ff. 
jnixwd the time (may we any It 
)m\Kcd plaikuutly the tune'f), the 

gerund A- its governing preposition 
e.g. by going (may we say off often 
going Y). The lirst’ of t hew* question ft 
i> a very familiar mie ; almost ad 
who aspire to write b.iighsh have 
laid the split infinitive lorecd on 
their alien turn, A the avoidance of 
it has become u fetish : the other 
quest urns are not fntuiluir. but the 
|K»mls here to be made are that they 
also require cuiumirralion, that a 
universal yes or a uni vernal no is 
not the right answer cither to the 
split-mfimiivr question or to uny 
of the others, that the vnriou* 
answer* sometimes conic into con¬ 
flict. A that to conceal rate on the 
split-infinitive question A let the 
id her* take rare of themselves is 
otisurd. 

The miftplaiK'iueiil* to l>c considered 
will be taken under the lu uds :— 
1. Split infinitive. 2. Fcnr of split 
iuhmlive, 3. Imaginary split in¬ 
finitive passive. 4. Splitting of the 
compound verb. 5. Separation of 
copulative verb A complement, 
fi. Separation of transitive verb A 
object. 7. Separation of preposition 
A gerund. 6. Heedless misplacings. 

1. Split infinitive. The honousness 
of this offence is estimated in the 
article Spi.it XCTTxmvK. Here tbe 
general result of that estimate is 
merely assumed, via: (A) that to 
lave ss a definitely enough recognized 
verb-form to make the clinging 
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together of its pari* the natural 
& uormul thing. (Hj that Uirrr u, 
however, no saurusunclity nl>out 

that arrangement, (<') thut adverb* 

should be kept outside it* tlu-re is 
neither unytlung gamed hv putting 
them inside nor any dilhrulty in 
timing them » mil her pkn-c, hut 
(D) that Midi gam or ddlinilty will 
often pistil v I he iorili\Milly wl>- 
noniLil spJ.ttiu;*. Ola- |Mir of ex¬ 
amples udl throw light oh ( A 
O The people art n >«e rt turning 
<k trying tr» again git ti*fielber 
a hon m*., II if/i w« uatsi.lt Hit Trialy. 
tee mini n/«rf (hr Cnrimi vault l«> at 
leant neghet o.ir iul> rests. Jn the 
Clrvl. it is Casy lo wiito !<• fill a home 
together again. A. as iigmu not 
belong In the single unid-rf, but to 
get a home tngrt/u r, not Jung is gained 
by its Hhiioimal plnung. In tin- 
second, at hast e.iutnd In- pot Im-T** rx* 
In because it would Uhii go w.IJi 
CoinniixMon (• tin- (omuuNsiou, 
even if not ulhrr pe*iph>. nor utter 
Rttjfrrf because <1 would (IkH In* 
doubtful wIdler it nlerrrd buck 
to nrgteet or forward In tnteredx. nor 
after intercsl* because ,[ would thru 
belong ill her In infra sf* or to 
neglect our tntefesls, liridar liemg 
wliut in mean! ; where it stands, it 
H courts our rcnh/niig (hut thr writer 
has in mind some other verb aueli 
us liyurr or appose with which llie 
weaker iirglat is to be contrasted. 

In a split mlmilive, however, we 
have not *u much u misplacing of 
the adverb ns a violence «It»«e to the 
verb. It is by repulsion, not by 
nttraelioii, that the inhmiive ml* 
in e flee Ling I he many misplacing*, 
lo be 6hown below, /or which it js 
re* pon table. 

2. Kcur of split infinitive. The 
order of word* in the following 
examples is bi/.arre enough to offend 
the least cultivated tar : the reason 
why the writers, whose cars were 
rhaps no worse than their neigh- 
urs f , were not struck by it is 
that they were o banned by fear of 
infinitive-splitting. It will be aeen 
that the natural (not necessarily 


1 the best) nlurc for the adverb in 
\ each ib where it would split nn 

: inttnilivr. .Such gentlemen art pawn- 
lex :r lo mialiinr inm-rtlj agricultural 
enudiltoim. .1 budy t\J Tmunist em¬ 
ployers r cinch si ill has poxerr to 
j influence gloatly npiuiun among 
j those who work for them. Might / 

| kindly ask you to finvnrd t The 
I |da«v into wlmh each ndverb has 
Ihs-ii *>IiiImiJ is such that one or 
other of Hit 1 f:i«lls < vphimrd in 
! lalcr M-etions is rofwuitted. A the 
writer is her ur mi K.UMi-PAS 
mlo the Ilia*; ««• tw|* n.ifly « 5 . 
lint tin- terrorism eviri-isiti l«y the 
. split mliinlivr is nwist coiispicuou* 

• whett: llierr in iii fact (see next 
: a iiiun) i»» danger. 

| S. Imaginary split jnliinlivr pns- 
| juve. Jn the following example* it 
I is again char that tin rmlural pi arc 
I f<ir thr mlwrli is not where it now 
! Nt.inds, but inxanuhly nfler the 
, words to be. To inxrit an m I verb 
■ between to A be would If Mpbllmg 

• an infinitive ; to/rise;I one between 
to be A forgotten or pained in nothing 

! of tin- kind, hut in ii particular ruse 
I of thr roust ruction explained in 5 , 
Thr jm« turn after tu be is not only 
Ibe natural our m 11 mm nenlcnror, 
but the U-st. The nustnke - A tlmt 

• it is n d(finite mistake there in no 
d«>ubt whatever—1» so common that 
ninny example* are calhd for;— 
The ankrxurn necessity for getting to 
xcurk d* working as hunt u» possible 
« 1 * with hear I if goodwill altogether 
trews to be forgotten./hurry cititcn 
worth the no me ought vitally to be 
concerned tn today s eUnion./AU of 

i us tv ho better t in TarUamcniary 
inx/r/u/iont cannot fail deeply to be 
pained at reading the story./Jlut if 
( the home trade ttcre rratly in a bad 
( si air, it would be impossible for the 
! workers so fully to be employed as 
> they hta.'t been A- are./There xerrt 
those who thought the Turkish Gnern- 
ment would not be witting to adopt 
a policy of conciliation, but it looks 
at if they were agreeably to be dis¬ 
appointed. /The nuiwnce of allowing 
visitors lo cross the footlights had 
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begun so murh to be frit by the 
London theatrical mantigers that they 
. . ./ IVe think the public i ciU not Jail 
Unfavourably to be impressed by the 
Shifting nature of the argument*./ 
An Act has /teen passed enabling 
agricultural bind compulsorily to he 
acquired at a futr market price./The 
right of the privately managed de¬ 
nominational school wholly to be 
maintained out of public money. 

4. Splitting of th<* compound verb. 
By compound verb i* mean I u verb 
made up of un auxiliary (or more 
than one) it nn infinitive (Without 
to) or participle. When un adverb 
ii to In- iwed with inch a verb, its 
normal place is between the auxiliary 
(or sometimes the find auxiliary if 
there arc two or more) A the rest. 
Not only is there no aurh objection 
to thus spin ling ii compound verb 
us there la to splitting u:i infinitive, 
but any other position f«.r lire 
adverb requires special justification: 
I have never seen Iter, not / never 
have, seen her, ik the ordinary idiom, 
though the rejected order iieemnea 
the right if rm|ilin.M9 i* 1o Ire ]iul 
on have (1 may have had chances of 
seeing Bernhardt. but I never have 
seen her), liut it is plain from the 
string of examples ik»w to eoinr that 
a prejudice has grown up nguuiKt 
dividing compound verba; it is 
probably u supposed corollary of the 
accepted split-infinitive prohibition ; 
at arty rntc, it is entirely unfounded. 
In each of the first live extract* 
there is one auxiliary, A after that 
instead of before it the nd verb should 
have been put; the other six have 
two auxiliaries curb, which raises & 
further question to be touched upon 
afterwards:—Single auxiliary: If his 
counsel still is follozved, ' the conflict * 
is indeed inevitable. .* Its very brief 
Span of insect-eating activity hardly 
can redeem its general evil habit as 
a grain-devourer. / Politicians of all 
sorts in the United States already are 
girding up their loins for the next 
election./Yd one of the latest Customs 
rulings by the United Stales Board 
of Appraisers assuredly, to use the 


phrase its members best would under 
stand, is ‘ the limit \/Txvo years late 
he r cent to II us si a as British A tubas 
sndor, dr he also was entrusted u'lt, 
the mission of carrying the Gurte 
to . . . Double auxiliary : Oxfori 
must heartily lx* congratulated Oi 
their victory./Jf the desired rnd is eve 
ulfuinid if runirally may be hofiCt 
that r.'.prcml core wiU be tahrli wit) 
the translation., The importance ichici 
quite rightly hits been gneti t< 
reports /f their inertings./The Mahar 
uja mnilr arrangements for her educa 
turn, which never nance has beer 
prnnillrd to languish./A Gcrmai 
apologist anxious tu price that the tva 
had needlessly bee n prolonged by th> 
Entente./It is fortunate that a cerhiir 
amendment which they desired wa. 
not earned, or u would gravely hftv< 
imperilled the s'dieney of certain o 4 
! the approved nonet irx, 

] Write must be heartily congratulated 
il tuny be earnestly hoped, which hat 
quite rightly been gam, which ha 
oner since been permitted, had bra 
needlessly prolonged, would hru 
gravely imperilled, Tliii minor point 
of whether the adverb is to follow 
lhe first auxiliary or tlic whola 
auxiliary depends on the answer tt 
a nut very Nimplc riddle—Is it it: 
intimate connexion with llie vcrbul 
notion itself independently of tbi 
temporal or other limitations im¬ 
posed by the auxiliaries ? Kortun- 
utcly this riddle can l>c translated 
into simpler terms-—I)o the adverb 
& verb naturally suggest an adjec¬ 
tive A noun ? if so. let them stand 
next each other, A if not, not. 
Heartily congratulated, earnestly 
hoped, needlessly prolonged, gravely 
imperilled, suggest hearty congratu¬ 
lation*, earnest hope, needless pro¬ 
longation, A grave peril ; but 
rightly gii’en does not suggest right 
gift or right giving. A still less docs 
1 nitvr since permitted suggest no sub- 
! sequent permission ; which means 
I that the notions of giving A per¬ 
mitting arc qualified by rightly h 
never since not absolutely, but under 
the particular limitations of the 
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auxilinrirs, A that the adverb is 
better plumed between llit auxiliaries 
than next logmen & ptrmitird. This, 
however, is a minor point, us whn 
«: ud aliove ; the miun object of this 
metiuu is to htrc.vi the certain fart 
that there is no objection wlialcvrr 
to dividing u cani|ioun«l \crb by 
adverbs. 

5. Scparuliuii of copulative verb A 
complement. Thu is on the Munir 
footing an tin* M*paruti>iti of 11 k* 
compound \c*ih discussed mi 4; 
that ifc, it is n <le*tiisniii to aupjiow 
that the insertion ol an ml verb 
between the two parts u> a solecism, 
or even, like tlie splitting of tin* 
Infinitive, u practice to Im* regarded 
as abnormal. On Ihc coniiary. it ia 
tlu* natural arrangement, A mi tlx* 
following examples funt/amruiatltf % 
alio, A* often, have been mistakenly 
shifted from their light pines* owing 
in a superstition : // siiuM be u 

different (hiup if thr scheme had hem 
found fuudatnintally to Ik* ,atilly, 

bu( dial t* not the ease.. It is hut 
ahl'tys in thr sc time* that the First 
Lnnl of the Treasury also is 7'r/mr 
Minister. The immense improvement 
which they Anrr wrought in the con¬ 
dition of the people, a* which often is 
quite irrespective of the number of 
actual converts. 

fl. Separation of transitive verb A 
itn object. The mistaken dixcusscd 
in sections *2 to 5 have this in com¬ 
mon, that tiles spring from a desire, 
instinctive or inculcated, to keep 
the parts of a verb group together 
A allow no adverb to intrude into it. 
But there is one kind of group whose 
breaking up by adverbs that ought 
to have been placed not in the 
middle of it, but before or after the 
whole, is only too common. That 
is the group consisting of a transitive 
verb A its object, / had to second 
by all the means tn my power diplo¬ 
matic action. To second diplomatic 
action is the verb A object, separated 
by a seven-word adverb; it it a 
crying cose ; everyone will agree to 
deferring the adverb, A the writer 
had cither no literary ear or some 
mi 


grammatical or stylistic fad. The 
, longer the adverb in propnrlion to 
1 the object, the more marked is llu* 
offence of inter pointing it. Hot the 
: same mistake is seen, though less 
\ glaringly, in the following tell ex* 

| ampler ; tlu* roniuu*l\pc udxrlb ir> 
i each should Ik* rctiiowil, sometime* 
I to ii place before the verb, miliu" 
Ilium to otu* afler Ihi* object ;~.*frr 
they 'pule sure that they hmc inter¬ 
preted righth thr situation ?, / should 
counsel, I Iuii, the xrhtmilniff to take 
plenty »f ejeretsr in thr o/hii . . f lull 
j of the breeze kept lor a lino* the smalt 
| Amif tn the neighbourhood of the brig.' 
Itussia is sweeping the linkman 

• clean of .lustrums, d* north of the 
Fnpet marshes holds brtnly liinden- 
burg s forces. . I/e spoke in <x firm 
voice, marking xtronglv thr sylhtbles. 
but tn tones rather harsh./The only 
eoucrmabtr ca ecptnm iv some great 

. ot/r.dirm ajfrrlmg vilully human 
j liberty «(* human roust truce,/The 
! Prime Minister made a ample of 
| slurches on Saturday, but he du/ not 
l discuss unv furlhei the Irish r/ues- 
: Unu.iThe little finny tt iirnors endea- 
j muring to rip up each other with 
their shurp spines./It is thought that 
the Allies will regard favourably 
! IIrlgturn's request./Continuation with 
j the university courses would most 
certainly elevate further the people. 

\ There ure conditions that justify 
j the sepurulion. the most obvious 
being w hen a lengthy object would 
keep an adverb that is not suitaMe 

• for the early position too remote 
I from the verb. One of the extracts 

below may be adopted to illustrulc ; 
if it hod run * would expose to 
ridicule an authority that, as it is, 
is not very imposingthe shortness 
of * to ridicule 1 compared with the 
length of the object would have 
made that order I tie best A almost 
necessary one. But anyone who 
applies this principle must lie careful 
not to reckon us pari of the object 
words that cither do not belong to it 
at all or are unessential to it; else 
he will offend the discerning reader's 
ear aa cruelly as the author* now 
o 
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to he quoted : -They are tone busy 
issuing Mur prints d- instructions. 
dr olhrr.crtc hetfang in all sorts of 
mi vs our firms to get an efficient grip 
of thr i/umu'K « of Intctar-making m 
a Lurry. TIk* olyrrt is oar /frr/*«r 
alone, ikiI that A- I Ik- i«M «•( the 
sentence ; pul cl next t" helping./ 
H’A» / ire rt'iLuiC every day with 
tlitclligrner A with shrew dm s'* /or- 
tunes on wind they hthrvf. Fortum* 
•lorn* in I hr «!»|«vt : lull it »H*r 
risking. flit make-up, u*Im«A «//• 

maehid Iimi neurit shar mnruturc 
hr rnl.tW'fl quite happy. ,\ wi\ 
fulil |n«n' ut Ml Jar t»t : /*•»/ murhi 
divides approached f'mn ronmhnv, 
& m revenue rum titure divides to l* 
rrckonnl Imm fwi nearly ; put sheer 
caricature next in uppuanhed Fail¬ 
ure of the Footers \u rnfnrir thnr will 
Of t >i the .Itbunmn ft untie r would 
expose In the ridicule id nil the 
restless elements in Iva-d F,iiio)k' 
their authority, whieh. us it is, is not 

wry impo\;ug. Tlinr mv two 
dlflm'lircN ft oiii the adaptation 
umde above -lust Unit tin- adverb 
him eleven Words Jiistriul of two. »V 
secondly Unit the relative e In use m 
nut uii euM'iiti.d part <d the ohjerl ; 
their . . . imposing should lie put 
directly lifter expose. 

7. Separation of fm-|KHi1 ion & 
gerund. This hnrdlv nmln tu-nuu** 
treatment. Bill lien* is amusingly 
shown eomclxidy'x terror of m pur¬ 
sting of A piling l»y an ndieib— 
winch is no more Chun uii exaggera¬ 
tion of tlw superstition* dealt with 
in a, A 5. To deerp the i nfnutry 
Km for the sake unduly of piling 
«j» artillery <fr «vhal not. is tkx notion 
Of persons who . , . 

& Herdlens mis filarmgs. U would 
appear from the analyst* attempted 
above that when ndvrrbs are found 
in wrong positions it is usually due 
to mistaken ideas of correctness. 
But now A* then it is otherwise. A uii 
csample or two of merely carries* 
placing may be given :— Dressings 
of cotton tt- linen are referred only 
for the moil serious cases (for the 
moat serious cases onlyV./7Ae terms 


upon which the Hritish 'governing 
classes ' k<n>c obtained their influence 
are those ii/mih which it alone may be 
retained (upon which alone it iii:t>)./ 
, 1 \ the Munroe doctrine of late years 
hux loomed \o largely (lias ol Jute 
Ve.tis ln.mii »l; utln luiM' it tiirulh 
the im ul tiouloe doetnne).. Should, 
too, tnd our author hr consult red t 
(loo might go alter not, or author, or 
ciMtlifrio/. a ecu Jill Pig to the meaning 
wanted : but no ine.iiiuig r.m justily 
its present picul mu l Hut a work of 
art that i% nil form d* mi emotion 
Id' «v douht a io thcr. m all dt ft retire 
to M. Sami'Sue a*, vw/i an anomaly 
did ever or timid i rer r' cist) would 
seem to Otloutt mote propn/y to the 
sphere of mathematics (flie putting 
of till' drfl trine mlurli alter instead 
of tiefnir wind,, r llmkr-s Utilise iim')./ 
tt /tax been implied thul (ienaaiif/ i* 
*4 coilrtticist Slate, or. if not, that it 

hr is at trust fur wtrained in Socuth\nt 
(ix far adt.uieed, but has ud\.metd 
tar). 

POSITIVE WORDS IN NEUTRAL 
PLACES. There are words whose 
essential fimelxm is to express the 
kjicnkers slrtmg opinion ; s|>epim<n» 
. are exalleut. artmirutde, remarhohie. 
incredible, dixgranjtd ; lo use these 
m u negative, (otiddional, or inter¬ 
rogative sense is tin olienee against 
. idiom tixi <*l>\unis to be eoimnon. 
! Vcul (hi inot stipulate that a thing 
i shall be excellent : you can only 
i pro rum i in- it Mirliciit on trial. To 
| u*k for n most dehcion* jicueh, a 
j bottle of admirable cluirt. a pro- 
; found! y interesting novel, is nlisurd 
1 (unless you are phis fully quoting 
someone vl»e*a eomruccidntion ; Mar- 
. tin ('Uuzr.lewit, for in^taiirc, Willi 
• his experience of remarkable men, 
I could legitimately ask whether Mr 
! Choke was one of the most remark- 
t able men m the country). Ex- 
] amples : —Smoked nftrr dinner, with 
one or hro glasses of excellent brandy, 
, they are equal to litsvanos./lf they 
heard of the pecuniary frouWe of an 
■ excellent scholar or man of UtUrt, 
they should communicate the fact to 
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their secretary. /An American soldier 
who teas serving on the sped ill staff 
Jot taking i net the German engines 
told hint that exceptional care t* now 
being taken In secure Herman railway 
engines that are hi nil tnimlrfr tttt* 
ditiou... The timplnbnm* part of Jbe 
operation, then, :i iiuld tie limited to 
what he could dn m an incredibly 
th<*rl 1 1 The .\httc\inen nj Tub in, 
for mstniue, will nut tvue-.e the war 
unless vitnli mUy provided. Their 
desire taw mil he !•> run•adulate their 
ar'/nrutiioii. In dt use an ndmirnldy 
cheap Inclho.l if d*fending Man¬ 
churia for the fntiiTi, d* to reap, us 
they hair already hi gun to dn, the 
trunonttc wtvnntug, t nf the splendid 

C intwn h, which their innnlry has 
en rf,rated hi/ the war (ftilmirubty is 
wrnn>t. \phinhd right ; 11 k* 110*1:1011 
is alrcadv scnircd : it Mill I him- 
enough h.r enthusiasm hIh.uI tlic 
Jurllnd win n tin .l.iimncsc have 
devised it) \ mi should have written 
to Ipiur rouu’ti Mordm, the moment 
thru hu-l Ugun h trr.it \«m disgran-* 
fully (wi In lutr dixgraffully. iiiijdy- 
inir * us I consul, r tin \ Ji:»vr treated 
you*, Would have cimd this). AU 
Gwerinuents who get min j*mrr by 
a violent A unscrupulous mm- 
of part v laches try to prolong their 
athantage by . . . (Omit most). When 
H'i.7 the Chart h hudtrs realize that 
unify in artiui is so much more 
important than unity of belief? 
(Omit so)./Mr Thonifly u fond nf 
finding An theme in the world of 
science d* treating it with extra¬ 
ordinary n | it i h- vs. 

posse. Tun syllables, 
possess iimm*h -A.sor ; wc -or. 
possession. In r». of. holding ; in 
IA< p. of, held by : Prisoner w as 
found in p. of u ms,her ; The neck- 
lace was found in Mr p. of prisoner's 
wife. 

POSSESSIVE PUZZLES. 1. Scpti*- 
tu t) {Achilles', a. Whose) (of which. 
3. Mr Smith (rune Lord London)'t. 
4. * The Tintes' 's opinion . 5. Some¬ 
body's she. 

1, Septimus'i, AchiiUs'. It vu 


I formerly customury. when a word 
ended in to write ils iwMCftivr 
with mi apostrophe but no nddi- 

• tmnul h, e.g. Mura' hill , I rtmx' tiuth, 

■ Achilles' thews. In verse, & in 

poetic or reverential contexts, this 
custom in irlaincil. A; 1 lie number 
of Daldcs is the .same ii*. in the 
subject.vc case, r^. .Itlnllrs' has 
limt. not four ; or if Jems, 

not Jcrux's. Ihit risen In ft* «c now 
a«M the * A the avlLdtlr, Charles's 
IIkin. SI Jatmt\'s hut SI Jutoel', 
Jours'% thiUlrrn, Ihr Iter. Septimus'* 
surpliie. Cythugofur's doctrine*. For 
guudnrxx' Mike, cunxeiruci' xakc, Ac., 

HT MKI., 

2. II Arm) (of uAl'A. Sl-c WIIHKK 

• for tin (|M( <v1iou whither I he use uf 
whose as Ihr |«oxm-nsivc of nhuh. A- 

• not uiify of who. (My thought, Whose 
murder yet <s but Juutu.\tutd) is per- 

: IlllSSlbU. 

3. ( \) Mr Smith {note Lord Lon- 
dou)'\ tHlrn'rufUM tirM dtUMl'fl or 
(It) Mr Smith's (mh>T Lord Londiiu) 

• intervention S • or (l ) Mr Smith'* 
I <m»tr bird London'*) intervention V 
1 or (II) The intervention uf Mr Smith 

• (hiac Lord London) ( {' is elcarly 

: wrong Krause the intervention wan 
; not Loid London's ; It ts intoli ruhh 

IrCaUsr wt can not Ik- happy will tout 

• Hit- '* dime In-fore inlemcutton, just 

| as ue cannot endure someone's else 
umbnlla though wc can with an 
effort allow the uiulirtllu li> Ik- 
xommnc's rise ; A is Uie reasonable 
; solution, but has no cl in i ice again" l 
. the Itiiiish horror of fussy correct- 
lira ; A\ failing it, the only thin# 
in to run away. t.t. to use 1). An 
actual example of It is: It n nx Lord 
bundlin'* (then Mr (irtihuin Murruy ) 
I aid that n o* invoke,!. 

4. In * The Timet ’# opinion. TIub 
also has to Ik run uwuy from. To 
write iu * The Timm**' opinion is 
not running away, hut mcrclv blun¬ 
dering ; if the newspaper title is to 
have inverted cohiiiias 4 the potscs- 

! are is to he used, the form at the 

■ lop with two independent apoa 
irophej jwtimg each otlier is the 
only correct posaibihty. But there 
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arc two cflcii|»r* ; one is to write the 
title in italic* inatcad of inverted 
commas, but the possessive s in 
roman type {The Times'*), A the 
other is to fly to of {in the opinion of 
* The Times 

5. For somebody cist'a or somebody's j 
else sec £L8E. 

possible* I. />o nm *n p. 2. Con¬ 
struction. Jl. /'.) (probable. 

1. I)o one's possible in u (iAiJ.in.ss ; 
A, with do re full one enn hi e*lul»- 
lished existence, it is superfluous. 

2. Construction. Hut no such gurt- 
lions ore poMihle, an it *rrm* to me. 
tn arise between your nation dr ours./ 
So breath of honest fresh air u 
suffered to enter, t vhrrnrr it is 
possible to br excluded. These are 
wrong. Unlike able, winch ordin¬ 
arily requires to lie completed hv an 
Infinitive {able tn he done, to exist, 
Ac.), p. is complete in itself & inrsltf 
without addition able to be done or 
occur. The Kuglish for ore p. to 
arise A is to be excluded is con 
arise, enn hr excluded. The nuMnkcs 
are perhaps due to the frequency of 
such forms u9 It is p. tn find an 
explanation, in which it is not un 
ordinary pronoun, hut merely aii- 
titipatorv ; llmt in, the sentence in 
its simpler form would not be An 
explanation is p. to find, but To find 
an e,r/>/anafwm is p. When it is felt 
that x>. does require to be amplified, 
it Is done by of with a verbal noun— 

lAat are p. of exact ascertain* 
went ; but susceptible or some other 
word is usually better. 

8. P.) (probable . It would l>c too 
much to demand that p. should 
always be kept to its strict sense 
& never bo far weakened that im¬ 
possible (or possible in a negative 
context) means no more than very 
unlikely ; but. when probable A p. 
•re in explicit contrast, the demand 
may fairly be made. The Prohibi¬ 
tion Amendment ean only be revoked 
by the same methods as secured its 
adoption. I tnet no one in America 
who deemed this probable, few who 
thought it even possible , As all 


sensible t>eop!c know it, whatever 
its improbability, to be possible, the 
picture of American intelligence is 
uncomplimentary ; but this ab¬ 
surdity is common enough, A ranks 
with the abuse of xjtkually. 
posts restante. Sec Fur.scn \yorj»r. 
posl hoc, ergo propter hoc. Sec 
TlX’IIN'IWJ. TUBUs, 

posthumous. The -h- is silent, A 

also, though never omitted, etymo¬ 
logically incorrect, 
postlcous. Pronounce postikus. 
poStll(l)lon. Tlic Old) prefers the 
single 

postmistress. Sec Fi:*ininj* de- 

ait. NATIONS. 

postpone. Pronounce prwpo'n. 
postprandial. Chiefly in l'r.DANTXC 
JlOIOl'X. 

postscript. Pronounce piVskrlpt. 
postulate meikm -table, -/or; see 

•A 11 I.K I. -OH. 

pot, not poll, of paper. See j-ot(t). 
potage. Sec Pxu.M'it woj<i>s. 
potato. Pi. -oca ; roc -o(t.)s 1. 
poteen, -th-. The Ol'.l) ircutH -teen 
as the established spelling, 
potency, -nee. In general senses 
-ey is much commoner ; A, as *ct 
has technical senses in engineering, 
wutch-mukiug, Ac., it would be 
better to confine -ce to these, A 
make -cp universal in the general 
lenses, bee -CE, -cv. 
potentate. Pronounce 

r tentlal has no longer t ne meaning 
potent, which should have been 
the word in : The Labour Party . . . 
trar exercising most potential influ¬ 
ence on some social problems . Set 
Long vahiants. 
potful. PI. -if; see -ful. 
pother is now, except in dialects, 
a Literary word. The more cor¬ 
rect, but now less usual, pronuncia¬ 
tion is pG'dher rhyming with other 
brother mother. There is no proof of 
connexion with either bother or 
powder, though it is thought that 
bother may be an Irish corruption of 
poiAer. between pother A bother 
there is the difference in meaning 
that p. denotes ado or bustle or 
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confusion in itself, while 6. cm- j 
phiuiizcs the annoyance or trouble ■ 
caused. 

pot-pourri. See Fiknch words. 
pot(t). The paper m/4 1 is so limned 
from the pot that it formerly lx»re 
rs a watermark ; the right hjiclhiig 
is pot, the -it being merely like that 
in matt, nett, A- st.r(i). 

pottor makes -rring Ac.; -n-, -ni<-. 
poult-de-soJe. her I'ilni i! words. 
poultice makcK -eetiUc : mc-awi.k j. 
pourbolre, pourparler, pour rlra, 
poussette. Set- Km.Ntn words. i 
poverty) (poorness. Tlir dominant I 
acuic of poor is having little money ' 
or property. The noun eorm.|K>nil- , 
ing to this dominant sense ik poverty, j 
& tioomr.y* is never so used in ] 
modern English. Tile further tin: 1 
dominant sense is departed from, 
the more does ptnerly give wuy to , 

S tomesn —Poverty i* no excuse for \ 
rjt ; The poverty (or poorness) of i 
the soil ; The jtoornrss (or pwrrfy) of 
the harvest ; The poorness of his per¬ 
formance, Sec -tv A -Miss. 

-P-, -PP-. Monosyllables ending in 
-p double it before suffixes beginning j 
with vowels if the sound preceding 
it is a single vowel (a, e, i. o, u, y). 
but not if it is a diphthong or u 
double vowel or a vowel A r: • 
trapped, scrappy, uppish, popping, . 
sleepy, carping, leaper. Words of J 
more than one syllable follow the j 
rule for monosyllables if their last 
syllable is accented ( entrapped, but 
uvheaped); they also double the p 
»i like handicap & kidnap, milksop 
A lollipop, they hove a clear & or & 
aa opposed to the obscure sound in 
jalap & gallop, or if, like horsewhip 
& sideslip, they are compounded 
with a monosyllable ; but otherwise 
they do not double it except aor- 
ihip : chirruped, enveloping, galop¬ 
ing, galloper, gossipy, filliped, erjuip- 
ped, trans-shipping, hiccnped, handi¬ 
cap per, kidnapped, walloping, milk- 
soppish, jalaped, lollipopperq, horse- 
whipping, worshipper, sideslipped. 

pn ctinSi l m ) (practiceL 1. Tbeoega- I 


live forms are iwprortiraWr, but un¬ 
practical; impractical woften wrong! y 
written (The. most unpractical of oil 
per sous— the tnatt who works by rule 
of thumb) : see in* A i n-. 

2. -Meanings. Much word lias senses 
m winch there ix m> le«r Unit the 
other will be Mibslilutei! for it ; but 
in other miw-s they cornr very near 
each other. A omfusinri in both 
natural & oi»nuu«<h. Safelv lies in 
remembering that vraettnMr tneuiia 
rapahU- of I King effected or cveeom- 
plishnl, A prartual adapted to 
actual conditions; M in true that 
the practicable m iiftrn practical, A 
that tlie practical is nearly always 
pruclicable ; buL n very nrmlicul 
plan may prove owing to change of 
ei rcumrtaiiecs impracticable, A a 
prueti cable |»ohcy may be thoroughly 
unpractical. In llie exlrails, each 
word is used where the other was 
wanted Ju the rare of a club, if 
rules are passed obnoxious fn q large 
section of the members, the /offer can 
resign ; I u our national relationships, 
secession is ti ol practical mwadays. 
The last sentence is in clear anti¬ 
thesis to the latter can resign, A 
means You cannot secede, or in other 
words Scission is not practicable./ 
Hut to n/unge into the military ques¬ 
tion without settling the dovrmment 
question would not be good sense or 
practicable policy ; A no wise man 
would expect to get serviceable recruits 
for the Army from Ireland in this 
way. The policy wus certainly 
practicable, for Jt was earned out; 
A the writer, though he had not the 
proof that we huve of its practic¬ 
ability, probably did not mean to 
deny that, but only to Bay that it 
was not suited to the conditions, 
i.e. proctical./WV live in a low-pres¬ 
sure belt where cyclone foliates cyclone; 
but the prediction of their arrival is at 
present not practical. 

practice, Noun -ce, verb -u ; 

See LICENCE. 

practitioner. See raYsiciAN. 

pragmatic/ml]. In the diplomatic, 
historical, A philosophical sense*. 
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the ’ic form is usual. In the general , 
sense or oltleioua or opinionated, 

*t cal is commoner. In the interests ; 
of differentiation these tendencies 
should lx* encouraged ; see -ic(al). 
praise makes - tut/e ; scr Mirrr r. 
pram (pcrambulutor). See Crn- 
iArr.v:i> woods. 
pratique. Pronounce pr.Vtfk. 
pray. 1. For inflexion* xrr Vr.nns 

IN -IK &C., I. 

2. Pratt in ait!. One of I he pictu¬ 
resque phrase.-* that |*r<q»le catch up 
A use without understanding: l!V 
arc disturbed .‘n Jiart that this pnuri/dr 
a f praying in aid the domestic nr* i 
eumsLanreM of thr nnmw appears 1 
to have brill saint lour d ofjiriuiiij by I 
the ('oininittrr on production. Tlus 
writer. A imwl of those who nsi’ the j 
words, suppose that m ant ih an j 
n<lverli. A that pray is therefore 
free to take no olijwt In-re circnm- \ 
itnrutx. The fuel i* that the object i 
nf pray is nut, A in in not a prr- 1 
position hut an adverh. to pray in 
aid being wind for word f<i oirf >« ! 
help • if the helper or helping thing ! 
is 1 o Ik* specilied. it must haw an [ 
of before it. «•« m the following ft Mil j 
quotations : city nr corptirahnii, ; 

balding a fee-farm of thr King, way ■ 
pray in .ltd of him. if Anything be i 
dtimmdni of them rrioting thereto./ 
An incumbent may pray in aid of the 
patron *t' ordinary. 

pro-. In rompounds whose second 
part begins with c or < u hyphen is 
used : pre-eminent, pre-issue. In : 
others flic hyphen in not nm-ssorv, j 
but is freely uwd if the coiiqtound 
is one mutle for the occasion, or if 
any peculiarity in its form might : 
prevent its elements from bung : 
instantly recognized, or if recurrcaec 
from the venae now developed to a 
more primitive fine is to be marked 
by especial stress on the elements : 
predetermine, prenatal . prearranged ; 
pre-Coaiition, pre-var, pre-position ; 
(iq contrast with preposition the 
port of speech). 

nullify. For Inflexions see 

Vuu IN -IK Ac., 4. > 


precede makes -dable : see Mute e. 
precedence, precedent. The pro¬ 
mt t inn i mn is tricky. Tlic OED 
gives lor the Ur*t prlsc'dns only’ 
(not prC Kldns), & for the second 
priseMat only m adjectival use, but 
prc'fddnt only in noun use. This, 
which is a very disputable account 
of present usage, is not likely to 
remain true; prc'sfd- is here re¬ 
commended for all alike, 
precedent. The House of Commons 
is utictrys ready to r fiend the indal* 
petur which |t*fj in a sort rtf preeedeut 
that the nun'ir A • sir aruler of the 
Address should usl; for. A had piece 
of Si.ir>noi> rsnr.NsioN ; a p. is not 
a custom or n tradition (though it 
may start one; of. Haziness), hut 
a previous ease*. 

preciosity A precious ness illustrate 
well thr differentiation that should 
be encouraged whenever there is an 
ojN'tiitig icir it between the two 
t< nninatmiiK ; sec -ty & -Ni:sB. 
Tlu* special sense of rxcrMiivc fuv- 
ti.lmuMxcxH iii diction, pronuncia¬ 
tion, A the like, is almost confined 
to Ay. A the more general bcu*m 
arc left to The opening here 

was provided bv the fact that -ty 
represents the French form A so 
calls up the I'rteicusea Ridicules of 
Mohtrc. 

precipitance, -ancy, -atlon. The 
most economical way of dealing 
with the wunl* would have been to 
let - nnry perish. A make - once mean 
rashness of art ion or suddenness of 
occurrence or sjH'cd of moliou, A 
-njinn the bringing or coming to puss 
with especial rashness or speed, 
llut what is happening is that all 
three exist side by side, -once A 
-aney slowly giving way to -aJton 
just us their parent precipitant has 
given way to precipitate. See also 
rmEciriTous. 

precipitate. 1. The verb makes 
-liable ; see -abi.is I. 2. The verb is 
pronounced -at, the adjective A 
noun -at or -It; Participles 5 B. 
precipitous. The position , Men, is 
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this : (1) Arc the r corker* justified in 
fuJang the precipitous action sug¬ 
gested in the restitution ?, The step 
seems a trifle rush d- prmpilous 
when one re members the number of 
banking »<• rummer, \al future* that 
. . . Thiiw who write thih eilluT arc 
ignorant oNhr cMnMislicii ih limner 
between p. k precipitate. m must 
nut bo surprised if liny ore taken to 
lx* mo. Formerly. -on* was lirrly 
used where wo m»w ulnaXs say -ale ; 
but that tinir lias long |iiuwsl assay. 
Soc l 1 aiiis A* snaiu.s. 
pr6cls. See Fur Mil txmshs. 
preclude makes -duldr ; x« <• Mi n ».. 1 
predesilnaie. i. The \«-rb makes 
-noble; Hi-e-xm.l I. 2 . Tbe \irlj is 
pronounced -lit. I lie arijechw -at or 
-It; i«-c I'Mincm.i.' 5 B. 

predalermlne hn« -*«Wr : Min. 
predicate- 1. The virli iiuikes 
-cable: wi> -mu.i 1. 2. The OKI) i 
pronounces ]>., k its dmvalixcs j 
predicftblc & predteahuu. with prCrf-, , 
not pred-. Tlir\orl>i< k.iii| with-ut. 
the noun willi -II : koo F.vimnri.is • 
5 B. 3. I 1 .) I predict. The laitiiihss ■ 
hax-c great ibihoulty in realizing that ! 
the words arc nut 1 uteri hnugcahJc i 
vuriunU. /*. is from l-itui jiror- i 
ilirare to cry forth or proclaim. hut 
predict from Latin prnrdicerc In sav 
beforehand or furelell ; the I/it in 
simple verbs rut* different. k prat 
has not the same meaning in the 
two compounds. P. makes pre- 
dicable & predication, predict makes 
predictable k prediction. It it 
naturally predicate k its derivatives 
that arc misused : examples of the 
misuse arc :—The cost for estab¬ 
lishing compulsory d- voluntary eas¬ 
terns wide by side in the some country 
is not only not proven, but t rwotves 
a change mi strategic theory that pre¬ 
dicates nothing but disaster (threat¬ 
en* ? foreshadows ? presages y just 
possibly predirts: certainly nut : 
predicates)./.! profound change in 
the balance of the Constitution pre- j 
dicaJjle by anyone tr ho had searched 
the political heavens during the last 
four years cfc observed the eccentric 


; behm'iottr of certain bodies <(• their 
1 Mfr/iilrm nine upon list prerUcliihk*)./ 
- M‘A«f she nun lit so;/ hi him how he 

' would take it. ctvm the tngurst pre- 
dicttlwn of their ill'll nurse. :i vix beyond 
him to guns hint u*ijm turn Y mill)lie I 
pn-x Null ? jiM jMivabk pi nil ct urn ; 
crrtairih imt |iredmilnm). 

1 I\ A it> drijxaiiM-s iiu nu tonsKi-rl, 
k csjieei.iUv tu assert (lie existence 
! of some tpiuhlv us tin at In hull* «f 
the pi rs.ui i.r tin tig that is .spoken of 
((iW«r« or hod in ax ea mud With any 

f mpnety be predicated of 1 untilex./ 
d predicate murlulity of Socrutrx. 
i.r., to Mule that bini.il.-s is mortal). 
Tlic words (aparl Iroiu perdu ate |i„ 
the gruriniiiiliral |rrinj nr* timinly 
used III ]«ngic. A »n* hist left alone 
hv tliose xx lw Iinm- tin M'lfUiiriltunce 
with either Ia»gic or Latin. Sec 
l*all(s A* sNAKI.s. 

predict makes - lot : w*' -nit. 
predispose makes -ArtWr : Mm: r, 
predominate makes -tor : nee -on. 
pretace. 1. Tin- veil, makes ceab'e\ 
xrr -\hi.i: 1 . 2 . For p. A for near d, 

mt the latter. 0. For p. k prefix . 
V\\, file riO.HX. 

prefect, Pronounce pre-. The 

adjective is prrfrrtorwf. not -torul. 

preferable). I. -rfr)-. 2 . Afore 

preferable. 3. To, milter than. than. 

1 . i*rrjer make* -rring, -reed (see 
•n-, -lth-). Imt yrrferuble tprH (erah \); 
the latter formation in unumuloui 
but estuhliahed ; m e co>ri’.a(K)Aai.it 
for Mindar wonls. 

2 . More preferable is nn inrxcumhle 
Plkokasm (3). Tire cure for that is 
clearly the alternative vo/e or the 
second ballot, the former alternative 
being, in our I'irtC. on every ground 
the more preferable. 

3 . To, rather than, than. If the 
rejected nil emotive is to lie ex¬ 
pressed, the nonnui croiiAtructi'm for 
it is to : Ip. pears to riding 

to walking. The OKU. rfr Biting the 
construction, gives nothing beside* 
to except before 61 glxwe, both of 
which It obelizes as archaic or dis¬ 
used. A difficulty arises, however, 
with (0 : the object of prefer ii often 




in infinitive, but ttie sound of I p. 
o die lo In pay blackmail, or even of 

I p. I« dir to paying, is intolerable. 

I I in easy sometimes to make the 
diungi* corresponding to that of 
o die tu death, but by no means 
ilwny*. When the infinitive is 
inuvoiduble, the way out is to use 
•alher than instead or to: I p. tn die 
alher than pay blackmail. To use 
lirnple than insteud of ruther than 
l p. tn die than pay) is drun ag-unst 
istablishcri idiom, ns had us saying 
luperiar than or prior than insteud 
if superior or prior to. But this 
holccism, of which there is hardly 
t trace in the OKI) article (IlKWJ, 
ias recently hccumc eomnmn ; the 
irray of <|uutiitions given lie Ion is in 
miming contrast with the solitary 
ipecimeo (dated IT7H) tlmt live OKI) 
■ould show. Kvi-n the rather than 
nentioned ahnvr is not much to lie 
ecoimncaded ; hut. if the writer is 
lent on using prefer, it will pass : 
i better plan is in rlinngc the verb 
reefer to choose rather or would rather 
lit chore to dir rather than pay ; 
T would rather die than pay ); the 
nain point is that prefer than 
without rather is not Knglish :—MV 
'hotdd greatly p. to pay the doeton 
nare than to limil the area of iniur- 
inee (We would much rather pay ... 
ban limit),/1» should p. to entrust 
ursetvrs without n solitary gaarunlrr 
o the goodwill of our Salionalist 
ellnw-cnunirymrn than fetter the Irish 
Parliament with safeguards (we would 
doner entrust), / One would p. to 
ua* Mistress Alys Wryght's own ac- 
ount of hertelf than be fruited to 
licture her (would rather have)./ 
F 'hey are preferably left, uv think, to 
be enjoyment of the reader than torn 
rom their eon/exl (arc better left)./ 
f 'he majority of them, tee rather think , 
tou/d prefer to bear the Ulr they know 
ton to fly to the untried remedy of 
he Stale regulation of wage! (Shot- 
pere preferred rather bear to pit- 
erred to bear ; the other rather hoi 
•used him to be corrected, but not 
mproved)./hf any p. lo go bareheaded 
tan to menme the fez (many go 


bareheaded rather than reassume)./ 
They have always preferred lo specu¬ 
late on the chance of winning a 
(icnesat Election than to settle with 
their opponents (rather than settle)./ 
Surety the public would prefer to 
arrive half an hour later than run the 
ghastly risks (would choose . . . 
rather than run) ./The nine deportees 
umuld p. to go home than to undergo 
senlmce after trial by Court-martial 
(would sooner go ... than undergo)./ 
j t’krainian peasants even prefer to 
fire their crops than tn nee them seized 
: by Ihese bullies (even (ire their crnps 
1 rather than svo),/Any man of ordtn- 
t ary pride would have preferred to 
accept any responsibility than attri¬ 
bute la himself the cowardly evasion 
l which . . . (would have accepted . .. 
1 rather limn attribute).///* troirfd 
■ certainly p. that rer should credit him 
I with none at all than allow him a 
' grain too much (would certainly 
j rather have us credit).///* is per¬ 
suasive rather than dogmatic, de pre¬ 
fers to suggest than lo conclude (sug¬ 
gesting to concluding), 

prefigure. For pronunciation of 
this A its derivatives, sec ncuitK. 
prefix. 1. The noun is profiles, tlic 
verb prlfl ks; ece Noun & vebd 
accr.nr, 4, for meaning, TccnNtCAL 
terms. 2. For derivative nouns it 
is better to rub along with prefix k 
prefixing than to resort to prefizion 
& prefixture. 3. Prefix, vb) {preface, 
vb. P. is one of the verbs liable to 
the Oh.t i.ct-siivfflino abuse. You 
can prefix a title to your name, but 
not prefix your name with a title. 
Several examples of the confusion 
, follow ; in each the construction 
: must be turned inside out if p. is to 
be kept, but in most of them the 
change of prefixfed) to prefaced) 
would put things right :— The 
speeches in the present volume are 
prefixed by a clear de connected 
account of the administration of 
India./Many others are Austrian 
Banns of modem creation, these 
titles being very numerous, because 
every son is allowed to prefix his name 
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with the title,/A ‘ Collection of Poems 
d; Essays by Mary Queen of Scots *, 
prefixed by an essay on the character 
<L‘ writings of Mary Stuart./Tt ro 
notes dealing u'iih recent cases on the 
subject of company efirectors are 
prefixed by the catchwords in very 
prominent type : ' ltd ire men t d- He- 
worse './The story is prrhxrtl be an 
introductory sketch of Pope Alexander 
ITi Spanish ancestry./Kvery para¬ 
graph is prefixed with a kind of title 
to it. 

The poor old word preface, with 
foreword Assailing it on one front tc 
prefix on niiothcr, m going through 
troubled tinirv 

pregnant construction. See Tech- 

NU'AL Tl.llUN. 

pre Judgement. Keep the • c • ; arc 
Muti: i:. 

prejudice, n. The Committee's 
Jicyorl adds that without doubt a 
marked prejudice to the eating of 
eels exists in Scotland. TIk* prc| mo¬ 
tions after p. ufc against & in favour 
of: this tv is transferred from 
object ion ; see Analogy. 

preliminary, odv. See Quasi- 

AnvritDs. 

prelude. The noun is prtlOd ; the 
verb used to )jc prllu'd (' All the 
verse quotations 4 the dictionaries 
down to c 18IK) '—OKI)), but is now 
pronounced like the noun—a re* 
tmirkublc exception to the tendency 

mentioned in Noun A vrnn accent. 

premature. The pronunciation 
prC'matut is recommended, but the 
sound of the e A the place of the 
accent arc both vuriablc ; in any 
case, the last syllable is fully pro¬ 
nounced A not weakened to -cher. 

premier a* an adjective is now sug¬ 
gestive of tawdry ornament, though 
It was formerly not avoided by good 
writers. The ELEOAKT-VAXiATioMist 
finds it useful (There was atime when 
the School of Liter at Humaniores stood 
first fn point of number , but of late 
the History School has taken premier 
place), but would do better to find 
some other way out. It is wise to 


confine it noiv to such traditional 
phrases hr p. Earl or Haronet {Bacon 
had uo tsiur of his marriage , the 
present Sir Hickman liaeon. premier 
Haronet uf England, being descended 
from his half-brother). 

prtmMre. Six French words. 

premise^ l, -sstes). 1. The noun is 
prt'nijH. the vnb pr]rnl>. sre 
, Notm A vr.an m-ci \r. *i. The verb 
in K|H*lt prramsr, aul -ixr: see -itut) 

: (-in.. U. The two imuti spellings 
| (-i*r* & -isser in the pluml) may 
perhaps la: 1bought Useful; but 
ambiguity raiirmt often arise be- 
| twa-n the pints of n syllogism 
[ (-isses; we, for meaning, Ti:fn- 
i nicai. tub ms) *fc of a public house 
i (-lAC.v) ; A, except practical utility, 
there is no rtason for the variation. 

I The two words arc one, the purls of 
j « syllogism being ‘the previously 
! stated \ L the parts oT a ]public 
! house 4l'e. being the uforcAuitl *, 
' (facts, places, Ac.). The uniform 

. spelling premise (pi. premises) is 
: recommended. 4. The verb makes 
] -sable : sec M irrr. k. 

premium. IH. -ms only ; see -u«. 
preoeeupledly. A had form; khi.y. 
prep. See Cur.TAn.Ki) wokdj*. 
preparatory. For the une in They 
were weighing it preparatory to send- 
! i«g U to loa-n, see Quaki-adverba. 

' prepare makes -table ; sec Mum b. 
f preparedly. Four syllables if used ; 
; see -BDLY. 

prepay. For inllexions see Verbs 

! IN -IK Ac.. 2. 

| Preposition at end. It is a 
! cherished superstition that preposi¬ 
tions must, in spite of the incurable 
English instinct for putting ttiem 
Lite ('They arc the fittest timber 
fj> make grent politico of’ sold 
Bacon: A ' What are you hitting 
me fori' say* the modern school- 
bov). lie kept true to their name k 
placed before the word they govern. 
1 A sentence ending in a preposition 
it an inelegant sentence ' represents 
a very general belief. One of Its 
chief supports is the fact that 
Drydeo, so acknowledged master of 
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Engliah prim*-, went through nil his i 
prelum* contriving nwav the liiul ! 
]jrc|>ositKiiiK Unit he liud licrn guilty 1 
of in bin lind editions. ll is intercut- 
mg to find Itiiakin almost reversing 
IIiik firni'wluli'. In the text of the 
Siven l.unips there in a solitary hind 
>rc|>oxilion to lie fount!. A in> inure ; 
ml hi the later font anti's liny an¬ 
nul avoided (.lay mure tifix/o/ trnri/i 
. . . / uner heard of Men whose 
occupation Jot the »uf fifty years 

would hr the Inorlmg down n\ rtf 

beautiful building they mhW lay their 

Inn id* on). I'r\iien’K earlier jirnehi »• 
shows him following Hie English 
nisi met ; lux later shows lum 
sophisticated with tk liberate fcilm- 
isiii : -* K am often put In a slaii.l m 
cxi n side ring whether wlmt 1 write 
l«‘ the idiom of the tongue, . . . & 
have nn oilier wav to Hear my 
doubts hut liv I runslating inv Eng¬ 
lish into l.ntm ’: (he natural inlet- 
onov in tins mailer would In-: you 
ran not put a preposition (roughly 
speaking) later than its word iis 
1.lit 111 , 4' therefore vmi must lint do 
•i» ill English. (iiIiInoi improved 
upon the duelnlie. «V, olnerunff th.it 
pretxtsilionx »V ads ei tin a nr not 
always easily ilistmguishrd, Kept cm 
Hie info nidi* by not ending sentences 
with on. <X'rr t under, qr Hie like. even 
when they would Unw been ndvcrta. 

The fact is that the remarkable 
freedom enjoyed by English m 
pulling its prcposi linns late «fc 
omitting its relatives is mi important 
element in the flexibility <»r the 
language. The power of saying 
.4 State of dejection such a .t they arc 
absolute strangers to (Cow |h r) msteud 
of A stale of dejection of an intensity 
to which they are absolute strangers. 
of People worth talking to instead of 
People with whom it i.* icorlh while to 
talk, ii not one To be lightly sur¬ 
rendered. Hut the Drydcn-Gibhon 
truciition has rciiiaincil in being, Je 
even now immense pains arc doily 
expended In changing spontaneous 
into artificial English. Thai depends 
on tchat they are rut urith is not 
improved by conversion into That 


depends on with what they are eat ; 
& too often tin- lost of sophist ication 
once blooded, Ik romes linooiitrolhi- 
hie, A: ends with. That depends on 
the antieer to the question as to with 
n 'hat they arc cut. Those w ho lay 
down the universal principle Hint 
linal prepositions arc * inelegant ’ 
are unmiiKciinisly Hying to deprive 
the* English language id a valuable 
idiomatic n-suuicv, which has been 
u»cil trvelv by all our grealcsl 
w liters except lhose whose instinct 
fur English nlinm has been o\cr- 
powered bv notions or correctness 
del i \ eel from Ei I hi standards. The 
legilimarv of the picpMSilmnal end¬ 
ing in blirarv English must 1>c 
uiimmpTnnuMnglv maintained ; in 
n-sjK'el of elegance or iiielegunce, 
cxerv example must be judged not 
by any nrlnlt.ilv rule, but on its 
own men lx, uceoiduig to the im* 
picvsjon it iiuKis on the feeling of 
educated English readers. 

in avoiding the forbidden order, 
uusKilhi! haiidlrxs of words often 
fall into rrul blunders (see Orr op 
nn: rim\u*r.w). \ few examples 
1 of bad grammar ohMcujsly due to 
this cause lu.iv fairlv lie olTered 
. without any koggestmii that a rule 
lx rc*|HinMblr fur all blunders nmde 
in attempting to keep it ; the word* 
in bracket* indicate the avoided 
hirni, wlueh ix not ncceximrily the 
best, but is ul least Ik tier than (hut 
xiiIhI ituled for it The War Office 
does not care, the Dt'poxat Hoard is 
indifferent. c(- there is no-one on 
whom to fir the blame or to hung 
(tio-onc to fix the blame on or to 
hang). The day begins with a ride 
with the wife d* as many others as 
leant to ride d* for whom there is 
horseflesh iirnilnb/c (.1* tia there are 
Ilona's for).. The question of an equal 
repartition of the cost of reparation, 
u* well as of the interest «£ reimburse¬ 
ment of capital uwrsted. is on what 
the whole waiter hinges (it what the 
whole matter hiimcs on)./i/ is like 
the art of which I/uytmans dreamed 
bat never executed (the art that 
liuyacuans dreamed of)-/ Recognition 
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t* given to it by do Hiattrr whom 
it is ditpiayrd ( ho matter whom it 
ia displayed by).‘That promised land 
for which he uuj to prepare, but 
scarcely to cuter (that he wu» to 
prepare for). 

H wax said nlaiv<* Hint almost all 
our great writer* have allowed Mh-iu- 
acIvon lo end it m*uI»hcc «»r a elaiiw 
with a |iri|HXilhin. A score of 
5|KTimon< follow ranging mcr six 
ooi*tuno> to w hu ll may Ik- added 
the Uncoil. Cow per. A ftuskin ex- 
am|>les uJ rr;t<lv j;iun : (Chauerr) 
Hut yil to this thing tlirr is yil 
otmth-T thing v-ioigncd. niorc to 
l>cn w-oiidnd upon. (Sjioiw r) Yet 
chtldo lit kinsman living had la- n«*ru- 
To leave thorn to. (Shuk^pcrc) SupIi 
hitter business ns the day Would 
quake to look on. (Jenson) I'rc- 
|N>sitions follow sometimes the nouns 
they are coupled with (Hi Mr) 1 will 
not le;i\ether, until I ll»M’ done that 
which I ha\e ^niLcii to tlicvof. (Mil- 
ton) \Vital a line enrifornul v would it 
starch us all into (llcirton) Fit for 
Cnlpburmux «V Democrat os to laugh 
at. (fVpys) Tilt re is jjwirf ground 
fur what lie coca about. (Congreve) 
And where those qualities are. his 
pity they should want objects to 
shine upon. (Swift) The pri-scnt 
argument l*? the most abstracted 
that ever I engaged in. (Difw) 
Avenge the injuries . . . by giving 
them up to the mnrilMotix their 
marines* leads them to. (Burke) 
The less Convincing on account of 
the party it rnmc from, fl.nmh) 

Enforcing liis negation with ull the 

might ... he is master of. fife 
<Ji>t»<x*y) The average, the prevailing 
tendency, is what wc look at. 
(Lundor) The vigorous mind has 
mountains to climb, A Valiev's to 
repose in. (Ilnzlitt) It does for 
something lo talk about. (iVncork) 
Which they would not otherwise 
have dreamed of. (Mill) We have 
dune the best that the existing state 
of human reason admits of. (King- 
lake) Mart formidable than any . . . 
that Ibrahim Pnsha had to contend 
with. (51. Arnold) Let us see what 


il amounts to. (Lowell) Make them 
show what they are made of. 
• (Thackeray) So little do we know 
, "hid we milly utv after. (Kipling) 
; Too horrible to Ik- trifled With. 

If it were not presumptuous, after 
: thal, to offer ndvice, the advice 
would !h* : Follow nu arbitrary rule, 
but reminder (lint tln-re arc often 
two or more possible arrange merits 
between wlm i, n clionv should be 
ixtliwimaly made ; if the ubimruiai, 
or at least unorl liodos. final pre¬ 
position that bus naturally presented 
itself M*utlds l'<>iub>Hable, keep it ) 
, if it dors n« <1 sound corn Tort able, 
. Ktill Livji il if it has r-nnipeiiMitii)g 
' vigour, or when among awkward 
I povuFiilitics it in I lie |« as! awkward. 

presage. The noun is prf *Tj. the 
verb prlsii'] : mi- Xi»i \ A V) HU 
Aivuir. The verb make* -fruble ; 
sec - Aiu.i. 1 . 

prescience, -nt The OKI) gjv<s 
jor»livrns, -ill, only |tu| prf*- J.s us 
often hi aril. 

proscribe makes -bnblc ; see Ml'TK J.. 

prescription. For the meaning, A 
its refill mu to tmprcsmptiOir, set 
dial Word. 

present, u. 7'tu. p. tenter IN n peri- 
plir.v-i* for / A me that in not 
entirely usoulaMe under existing 
journalistic eonibtiuiis, A is at any 
rate preferable to the false find- 
pcrsonal one (.see OXI. £) that IN In i rig 
tried us n su Fist dull- ; but it iK very 
irritating loth* reader; pi rsonuhty, 
however vuled, should be intro¬ 
duced into ■ inpcn.nmd artieles only 
when l)ie necessity is quite indift- 
putable. The wont absurdity occurs 
[ when n emit n but nr or corn-spun dent 
wb*»se name appears above nr below 
Jus article or lei ter puls on this 
Cou t testis of a veil; but they often 
do it. 

pratenl, t». A v. The verb it 
prUFnt. the noun prC'xnt ; »ce 

Koi’N A VKfm Af ti.NT. 

presentiment, presentment, prawn- 

tie m. Nine people out of ten, 
challenged to pronounce the first, 
will do it with x. On the other hand 
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the ()EI> gives only the pronuncia¬ 
tion with s ; that is undoubtedly the 
correct unr. iuiii sentiment ; but the 
sound has been osMinnhited to that 
of present, with which presentment is, 
hut presentiment is not, connected ; 
tk willi presentient, which is not in 
popular use. no-one would make the 
sumc mistake. Mistake or not, Iwiw- 
ever, even the OKI)’* authority is 
hnntly likely to cure presenUmmi 
oT Its r, ft tlir pronunciations here 
reconinieudeil ore jirfrC'iithiirul, prl- 
zC'litmrut, presO’iisbrnt. 
preserve, n. for p.- jam, sec 
Foiimal WOll os. 

preserve, vli, Ims -ruWr ; Mm r.. 
pretldentess. See Ikwimm jii.- 

BIONATIONS 

prestidigitator, -tlon. Now chiefly 
tn Poi.vsvi.iAWf ui Hoi-n. 

prestige. The angtieiz-d pronun¬ 
ciation prf’sllj is given by the <1EL> 
as well us the usual prtnU'ih, but is 
perhaps scliloni liralil. 
prestissimo, presto. II.-m; -<>(i:)s3, 
presume makes -maUr i me Mcti: n. 
presumedly. Four syllables if used; 
see -eui.Y ; it is better to use pte 
sumably or other synonym. 

presumptive. For keir p., sec 

beio 2. 

Presumptuous word-forma- 

TIOK. A selection of words follows 
that for one mison or another should 
not have been brought into existence. 
Some, as band, were not wantci); 
some, us bureaucrat, were bad forma¬ 
tions ; some, us infensrre, were 
essentially liable to confusion with 
others ; St against some, ns dan¬ 
diacal, more than one of these 
objections can be brought. They 
sire not here 6orted Into classes, the 

{ (articular faults of each being stated 
n Its dictionary* place, but are 
merely put together os a general 
warning to those who are given 
either to reckless wordmaking for 
themselves or to catching up of new 
vogue-words started ov others. 
Amaral, amusive. basal, bureaucrat, 
calmative, coastal, concision, dan¬ 
diacal, ej e cting!, demean (lower). 


devolute, duologue, epistotatory, even¬ 
tuate, feature vb, femininity, force¬ 
ful. foreword, funniment, happenings, 
historicity , idiosyncratic, intensive, 
interpretive , lectureship. locution, men¬ 
tality. mineralogy, minify, monachal, 
1 mnntirchial, opiuionalmc, pacifist, 
pleistocene, purposive, speedometer. 
presuppose makes - sable ; Mute e. 
preterite. In dealing with English 
grammar, it is belter to say past. 

pretermit makes -tied, -iling (see 
-1-. -TT-). A: -ssibte or -liable (see 
-AUI.E ], 2. 

) prettify. For inflexions see Verbs 
| lx -II. &c., c. 

> preux chevalier. French woods. 
prevaricate makes -tor ; see -on. 
preventable, -Ible. The first is re- 
, enmmeniled ; sec -aiii.i; 2. 

• prevent(at)lve. The short form is 
I liellcr ; *r l.oxu vaiuants. 

j previous. 1. For till- construction 
‘ in will consult you previous to ueling, 
! sec (jf asi-advi.iiiw. 2. Too pre- 
j flu ms, originally amusing both bc- 
; cause the sense of p. was u specially 
: made one, A because foo was with 
! that srnsc deliberately redundant, 

. bus punned into the rculm of Worn- 
| OCT nuxoi a. 3. The pm-iaus yues- 
I lion is a phrase thul docs not explain 
itself. We all know that moving 
i the p. q. is somehow a wuy of 
! attempting to shelve the matter 
under debate, but the light of nature 
1 would suggest only, A wrongly, that 
the proposal was to go back to what 
; the House had been engaged upon 
. before this present mutter. The 
! p. q. is in fact a proposal that the 

• mutter under debate should not now 
! (formerly, should now) be divided 
i upon, those who wish to shelve the 

matter move this p. a., to which they 
, now vote ay (formerly no). 

pre-war. The only justification for 

• saying p. instead of before the war 
'■ is that before the tear makes s very 
, unhandy adjective. A we are now 
: constantly in need of a handy one ; 

before-the-war conditions, polities, 
prices, os phrases for everyday use, 
I will never do, A the only justifies- 
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tiim is also sufficient. But it fails 
to cover the use of pre-war ns nil 
udvt-rh, now mukmg its way into 
the newspapers, There is nothing 
unhandy in that use of before the 
war, which sliouhl lie re si on si in nil 
contexts of the kind hen* shown— 
The suggestion n utterly untrue, as 
a tampansun of present prices with 
those prevailing pre-war wilt x/fou 1 ./ 
The difference i.< made up, thnugh not , 
of course, to the same extent a** pre¬ 
war. Op iHtf rent an our foreign nnrsf- 
meuts. The season-ticket holder, too, 
in to pup about '■'» per cent, nmre than 
he dul pre-war., The number of 
house* demolislied annually pre-war 
is ugnin not accurate! if hinr.eii. 
prey, \l». For itille'Cmirs see 
Vkrus in *ii: *Ve., 
price, vb, makes -e cable ; -ahlt: J. 
prickly. For 11re adverb, m-c -i.u v. 
pride. l'*or I*, gnclh before a fait, 
ice Misquotation. 

PRIDE OF KNOWLEDGE is u very 
u num i able cliaractcnslu*, A the 
display of it should lie sedulously 
avoided. Some of the way* in 
which it is displayed, often bv 
jrcople who do not realize how dw- 
Agreedble they arc making tliein- 
selvcs, arc illustrated in the follow¬ 
ing among many article*: b Puu- 
t ranee, umuck. Army A Nu\y, 
averse, baluster, bedouin, course, 
different, double entendre, egregious, 
flautist, Hindu, implement, ingem¬ 
inate, journal, Muhomet, morul(e), 
moslcm. naif, nom-dc-guerrc, shame¬ 
faced, taboo. 

prls-dleu. See French word*. 
prlnteu. See Fewinini: designa¬ 
tions. 

priestly. For the adv„ see -ui.v. 
prig is a word of vartuble & inde¬ 
finite meaning ; the folh>w>ng, from 
an anonymous volume of essays, 
may be useful :—* The best thing 
I cun do, perhaps, is to give you the 
various descriptions that would 
come into my head at different 
times if I were asked for one sudden¬ 
ly. A prig is a believer in red tape ; 
that is, be exalts the method above 


. the work done. A prig, like the 
] I*hnrnuv, nova; ** God. I thank thee 
. that I uni m>| us other men an* "— 

| CMVJit that lie often substitutes 
Self for Hod. A png in one who 
i works out Iiik |»;»Ur\ m t oimls to the 
lust farthing, while his millinhum- 
neighbour l< t h umrtinlH lake care of 
tbcmM'lws. A prig experts ulheru 
to m|u;itc tlx iiimIxcs lo Ins very 

| lii:i(k'(|iiutr iiii-.imii in*;-mil. A con¬ 
demns them wilh cmibdnicc if they 
| do iHit. A p. is wise ImjoimJ hi* 
>ca»s in all the tiling* lli.it do not 
matter. A p. cracks nut* with n 
Ktcnro huziuiM r; that in. call* in llie 
hrsl imiuiphsor morality to decide 
w bet Iter lie may. or nmsl, do mmiii- 
thing of a* little nupurlanrc us 
, dunking u glass of beef. On the 
i whole, one ina\, jx-rhapK, say thut 
all Ins different cliaraelensiles come 
; from the coxnlurmlinn, in varying 
proportions, of three things—the 
desire to do his duly, the belief that 
lie know* I idler than olher people. 
He blindness to Hip difference in vuluc 
I between di fir rent things \ 

prlma donna. Pronounce prC-. PL 
prime (tonne (-emu, -nft) or prima 
donna*. 

prlma fade. Pron. primn ffi'shli. 
primary colours. A* the phrusc is 
UM-d in different sen.es, the OED 
dclirntion is hen* given Formerly, 
the seven colours of the sfnctrurii, 
viz. n*d, orange. yellow, green, blur, 
indigo, violet ; now*, the three 
colours red. green, ti violet (or, with 
painters, red. yellow, Hi blue), out of 
different combinations of which all 
the other* arc produced, 
primates. Pronounce prJm&'tfcz, 
prime, vb. bo* -mable ; Mctu k. 
primer. The traditional pronun¬ 
ciation in prl'mer, & the word wn* 
very commonly spelt with -mm-. 
This pronunciation i* still used in 
the names of types ; but in the 
names of modern school manuals 
prl'mer j* now more usual, 
prim but. Sec Fas’.vrn words. 
primeval, -aeval. The first is re- 
: commended; see a, <s. 
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princely. For the adv., see -lily. 
irlncew. As a prefix (P. Edith, 
P. Victoria, P. Hoyal, Ac.) pro¬ 
nounced prl'nsls . us an independent 
noun, prl'nafra or prlnsC a. 

principal, principle. Misprints of 
one for the other nrc very frequent, 
A should be guarded against, 
prior. For the adverbial use (p. to 
— before) sec Quasi-aiivkrds. Hut 
the phrase is incongruous, A runks 
merely with Formal words, exeepl 
In contexts Involving n connexion 
between the two events more essen¬ 
tial than (he simple time relation, 
M in CamUdatn must deposit security 
prior to the ballot. The use delin¬ 
eated is seen in : Prior to going to 

Wiltshire, JWr- very sureess/ulty 

hunted the - Hounds. 

prise. This spelling is sometimes 
used to differentiate the verb mean¬ 
ing to force up by leverage from the 
other verb or verbs spell )>n;r ; it 
Is also the old spelling of llu- nautical 
verb meaning to capture. But the 
pronunciation (ninny* -s| u. against 
the success of this distinction, A the 
ordinury form prize is rtcounncnded. 
privacy. The OLI) recognizes only 
prlv-, nut prle-. 

privative. See Trciinicai. Terms. 
privilege, vb, lie nns yenrrattg 
beiiei'ed to hr ait rreepttonolty taeiturn 
•son. but those who were privileged 
with his friendship say Hint this urns 
a habit assumed against the inquisi¬ 
tive. An unidiouuitie use, on the 
Analogy of honoured with. 
prize, vb. mokes -table ; ece Mitk 
k, For the spelling in various senses, 
see raisa. 

pn (professional). See CrnrsiLED 
WHIM. PI .pros; sex -o(i:)a 5. 
pro A oon. PI., as noun, pros et 
eons. 

probable. Two temptation* coll 
for notice. The first ii that of 
attaching an infinitive to n. ; cf. 
posbiulk ; a thing may be likely to 
hap pen, but not p. to happen; 
Analogy is the corrupter: Should 
Germany meditate anything of the 


kind it icould look uncommonly like 
a deliberate probation of France , tfc 
for that reason it seems scarcely pro- 
bublc to be borne out by events./ 
Military cooperation against Itussia is 
scarcely probable to be more than a 
dream. The second i* the wrong use 
of tbc future lifter p. The result will 
probably be :s right; but The probable 
re suit will be is a mixture between 
that & The probable result it; cor* 
rv«:t accordingly to ii« iu : It it 
: believed that Said Fusha will be 
i forced to resign, <D that his most 
| probable successor will be Kiamil 
I Faina. 

probe, if un '<tblr adjective fmm it 
rri/mrvd. must inukr prnheablr for 
fror of cniifiiNKM) wiiJi tin* ordinary 
prulmblr our of the* extremely rurc 
l*fftMiry exception* to the* rule given 
under Mrrx k. 

problematlc(al). Tlic lunger form 
! is slightly more common ; there is 
no clear difference in usage ; -ic(al). 
proboscis. The pi. recommended is 
1 -*ri*c* ; the Latin form is -scic/et 
j (•£<), L pmhosces in wrong. Forp.— 
i nose, sec 1 'olykyu.aimc humour. 

prooeleusmatlc. Hot Uuukk g. 
i process. The Olil) give# pru'ses as 
[ the better pronunciation ; but pr6'- 
or pro’als teems more likely to 
prevail. 

prooess (go in procession) is a Back¬ 
ed iimati on ; pronounce prose's, 
pro c6s* verbal. Sec Kacscn words. 
proclitic. See Technical terms. 
procrastinate makes - noble , -lor ; 

SCC -ABLE 1, -OR. 

proctorize makes -zablc ; Mute e. 
procure makes -Table ; see Mute e. 
procuress. Sec Kumixine desig¬ 
nations. 

produce. Verb prodfl's, noun prft'- 
dus; see Noun d* verb accent. 
Tbe verb makes -cibie ; aoc -able 2. 
proem, proemlaL Pronounce prO- 
ftro, pri^'mlol. But tbc words, not 
having made their way like poem & 
poetic into common uae, remain 
puzzling to the unlearned A art 
1 better avoided in general writing. 
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profane, vb, has -naWr; Mute E. 
professedly. Four *y Hu hies; -Wii-Y. 
professorate, -rlsle The differ¬ 
entiation that makes -rule the olficc 
of professor, A - rintr the body of 
prolc'isora, drM'rvt'i recognition. 

professoress. See Feminine pe- 

blll NATION*. 

proffer mukis -rring. -ersd. -u-.-biv. 
profile. Pnaimujcc pro lot. 
profound ruaki.s -rr, -c*t ; net* *W 
A *i.sr I e. 

profoundly. See wobik. 

profuse makca -<*/, m-c -j.u A 

-EKT 1 c*. 

progenitress. See Pj.minim. i*k- 
Wf.NA!*K>Vs. 

prognosis. PI. -oats (•*/); m-c 
Latin 

prognosticate makes -caMr, -/or; 
See -AVH.K 1. -on. 

prognostic. Fur synonymy ace scon. 
program*me). Ii upjicam from the 
Olii* ijnotalmils that -urn was the 

regular spelling unlil the JtHh c., 
A the Ol;j»\s judgement is: ‘The 
earlier program was retained by 
Scoll, Callslt\ Hamilton, A oLlicni, 
A is preferable, us conforming to 
the usual Knglish representation of 
Greek gramma, in anagram, crypto¬ 
gram, Jut gram, telegram, Ac/, 
progress. TheOFOgivcspm-Mpre¬ 
ferable to pro-. Noun prfi'grU, verb 
progri s ; ace Noun A vijid accent. 
progression. Arithmetical p. A 
geometricalp. Thine arc in constant 
demand to express a rapid rule of 
increase, which is not involved in 
either of them, A is not even 
suggested by a. p. Those who use 
the expressions should bear in mind 
( 1 ) that von cannot determine the 
nature of the progression from two 
terms whose relative place in the 
series is unknown, ( 2 ) that every 
rate of increase that could be named 
is slower than some rates of a. p. A 
of g. p., A faster than some others. 
A consequently (3) that the phrases 
4 better than a. p., than g. p.*, 
* almost in a. p., g. p.\ are wholly 
meaningless. 

in 1903 there were ten thousand 


* paying guests \ fart i year [ 1000 } 

fijty thousand. The rate of increase, 
is better, if xvlit be observed, than 
arithmetical progression. lift ter, err- 
| tuinly. limn u. p. with increment 
[ 1 , «il which the I'uirth nutiunl term 
I would have been ID.IKKi ; but as 
[ certainly worm* 11 lull a. p. with in- 
. iTeriivrit a million. of which the 
' Jourlh term would luivr been 
■ 3 , 01 IMKKl 5 A licit her lad ter nor 
worse Ilian, hut a case of, a. p. with 
increment The writer meant 

I a. p. with annual IIWTclm-nt Kl.tMHl; 

but i»■ MKin jik we m*c wliuL he lueaiit 
; 1 «> Any we ms* also that it »«k not 
I Wurth snymg, shut it tells uh no 
j more than that, as we knew la-fore, 
fifty thousand is greater limn forty 
lliiiusiind. 

; Kvm g. p. may he M» slow that to 
HUM* lO.(NH) III three years to as 
, little us tlie lO.iMi.l mentioned above 

• »s merely n mailer of fixing the 
. increment ratio low enough. Neither 
. ii. p. nor g. p. necessarily implies 
’ rapid progress. The iniiiiI of con¬ 
trast between them is that one 

j involves growth or decline lit a con- 
stunt pace, A the other ut un 
I ui<'Teasing pure, lienee the famous 
| sentence m Multhua about jiopula- 
v Hon A subsist cnee, the first incrcos- 
1 ing in a g. A the second in an a. 

• ratio, which perhaps started the 
phrases on their career as I'uru- 

I laniZLD TECH NIC AI.ITJI.H. Of tllC 

i following extracts, the first is n copy 
I of Malthus, the second u possibly 
, legitimate use, according to wJint it 
j is meant to convey, A the third the 
; Qsuul absurdity : The heulthy por- 

• lion of the population is increasing 
by a. dc the feeble-minded by g. p~f 
Scientific discoi ery is likely to proceed 

| by g. p./As the crude prejudice against 
the soldier's uniform vanished, ct as 
I ex-Hegular officers joined the Volun - 
! leers, A Volunteers passed on to the 
j Army, the idea that every man awes 
« willing service to bis country began to 
spread in an almost geo metrical ratio. 

• aregrefftooist, preg r re s l it, \rv%ie*- 
. sjre, no. The Last is recommended. 
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prohibit. The modern construc¬ 
tion, apart from that with mi object 
noun uh in an Act prokibittn* cxjfort, 
is from i\ttiug, nol to do ; the OLD 
murk* the loiter us archaic, hut it 
nt less archaism than ignorunrc of 
idiom & the onul or v of forbid that 
accounts font iiihucIi contexts H-s ; — 
Marshal O if tuna jtrohtbitrd Ins troops 
to take quarter within the waHi./Thr 
(hr man Cmrrtirarnl tuts rise idl'd to 
issue a decree prohibiting all GiA'ern- 
ment officials to strike. P. mal.es 
•tor ; see -on. 

prohibition. Pronounce pr*»I- ; tlw 
h is Hounded, however, where tin- / 
following it hears the invent, as in 
prohibit itaeir. See 1'itos lnc iaIIon. 
project. Verb projO'kt, noun 
ilkl; see Nous A: Vl.lili .\cfi:xT. 
The verb 1 1 in la's -tor ; mv -oil. 
pro I Hie, -Utlve. .Siv T*:«i\kai 

TKUM.S. 

prolegomena. A plural, of which 
the si hr., rarely used, in -turnon. 
prolepsls. See Ti riiMC'Ai. ti.ii.ms, 
proUno in in common use, but to 
make u nut is fuel ory noun from it 
has passed the wit of limn. Pro¬ 
lificacy, prolificnlnexH. pnAifieity. d- 
prtdifirness, have Ikvii tried \ found 
wauling; imlwhlulr* mull as fer¬ 
tility, prod art it rnexx, fro I ifidness , arc 
the iK'St Nolulum. 

prologue, -loglze, -loguiM. The 

prevalent mod mi pronunciation is 
prATAg, hut the OLl) Rival prefer¬ 
ence to prfilrtg. In the verb it 
seems best to spell -gizc, the Um-k* 
having the verb -giso. hut with 
lice nee at least (see Urklk g) to 
pronounce it pr&'lugU. 
pro monad e. Pronounce -ahd. 
Promethean. See herculean. 
prominence, -cy. The w-cornl is a 
Nkkdi.uhm VARIANT. Sec- ck. -I V. 
promiscuous. The colloquial use for 
random, chance, casual. Ac., springe 
from Polysyllabic iiumocr. 
promise makei -sable ; ice Mute e. 
The noun promisor is conBned to 
legal use, «fc -cr is the ordinary word. 
P. 9 vb. Is liable to the abuse dis- 


| ruwd in Double passives : If it 
had been taken down, even though 
| promised to be re-erected, if might 
have shared the fate of Temple liar. 
promissory. So spelt, not -isory. 
promote. 1. /’. makes -table ; gee 
Muti: e. 2. Construrtmil. You cun 
! p. a person to an archbishopric, or /i. 

' him to be archbishop, or him arch- 
' bishop, Imt not mix two of thcMc Ac 
| p. him /« archbishop. The unidiom- 
; alie roust ruction, however, is now 
■ commoner in the iirws|m|>rr9 than 
! jI should be:-*77»r rnircninfl glory 
nf an e jtc id nr tunal afterr s career is 
] to be promoted to Admiral of thr 

Fleet. Major-General - has been 

I appointed /.» succeed Lie ufr nan!- 
I (•mend — - n« Director-General 
I [temp.) of thr Army Medical Sendee* 

• <1* has been promoted t«> Lieutenant- 

! General (temp.).'Orrr Hill cadets of 
the Military Colleges were promoted 
| to officers. 

promulgate makes -atabtr, -tor ; see 

‘ -AI .VIII.)., -on. 

pronounce makes - cenllr; sec 
f -abij: 1 . Pronouncedly )i:ik four 

• ay‘liable* • see -lau.v, Protiouncr- 
i tnrnt in kept in being by the sole of 

pronunciation owing to complete 
i differential ion ; it means only de- 
r la rut i. in or decision, which the 
! other never docs. 

! Pronouns & pronominal adjectives 
un- rather tricky thun di (limit, 
i Those who go wrong over them do 
| nit from heed less ness. Ac will mostly 
I nlrad gudtv when they arc charged, 
j it is enough to state the dangers 

• very shortly. & prove their existence 
! by sufficient citations. 1. There 

must be a principal in existence for 
the pronoun or proxy to net for. 
2. The principal should not be very 
| for off. 3. There should not be two 
j parties justifying even a momentary 
j doubt about which the pronoun 
j represents. 4. One pronoun should 
1 not represent two principals on one 
! occasion. 5. The pronoun should 
‘ seldom precede its principal. 

1. No pronoun without a principal 
! in being. f'uctmnf K’oferr tamp ton. 
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acting under medical advice, has 
resigned the office of Lord President, 1 
d* Ills Majesty the King has heni 
dinned to arccpt it (if is rvsfgnat iou : 
nit its thul word hus not Im-hi u>i-d 
we ran only suppose ll.M. to have 
nm jilrd the office)./ The member 
for Morpeth ha* hog been held in the 
hi phi si respect by nil who value 
sterling character d- trAoff-Arar/rrf 
xeniee in the cause of Ins frlbr.es : 
it teas Lari Urey who once dtdared 
that Mr Hart t cos ' the finest gentle- 
vioii * he ever knew (It is means n 
man's. A: nH, as grammar rci|Uirea 
Mint* *n man’ lias not lieeri men¬ 
tioned, Mr hurt's). Star, the public 
interest t* that and should be cheap 
*1- abundant, «<• that it should he got 
Without the dangrrou* friction uhah 
hus at tended the disputes between 
master* d- men in this trade. And. 
if nationalization is to be the pot try. 
it lord,* to an assured peace in lhr 
Coot‘trade as its mum uih outage. 
I'or this it Will pay a fair price d- be 
willing that a cou side table experiment 
should be made, but without the sure 
prospect of such a peace it will see no 
benefit to It si If d a very doubtful 
benefit to the miner* in the change 
from private to State ownership (Much 
ot (lii'M* its nmui« tiw public. Iiot the 
public interest). The number of thrsr 
abstainers is rcrlamly greater than ran 
hr attributed to merely lornl or per- 
sor/al cause*, d* those who have 
watched the election agree that a por- 
Hon of thorn arr due to doubt* d' 
uncertainties about the Insuraner Act 
(A portion, that is, of tbe absteli- 
In ms, nut of the abstainers). 'An 
American .Vary League Branch hus 
even been eelabltshcd tn London, d* is 
tnfiurntially supported by their coun¬ 
trymen in this city (Whose country* 
men ?). 

2. The principal should not be very 
far off. We have to go further back 
than the beginning of the following 
extracts to learn who he ic she are 
And yet, at we read the pages of the 
book, icc fed that a work t criUen when 
the story is only as yet half told, 
amid the turmoil of Uw events which 


he i* describing, can only he taken as 
a pravisiotia! impression. It is always 
a shock to find that there are still 
tr ntrrs who regard the trnr from the 

standpoint of the sentimentalist. It 
i* true that this story comes from 
America «!• bears the t cares of its 
distance from the Jit hi of action. Hut 
even distance can not wholly excuse such 
an exteriorviru n* nIk* permits herself. 

S. Then- should not lie twn pnrtirs 
justilying r\rn a iiioruriit's dnnbt 
about which tin* pronoun represents. 
Mr llareourt. who presided at a targe 

1 ‘ubtir meeting, //related that (I tint 
ii m experience a* Hume Secretary 
| which changed Sir Wdtunn liar - 
court’s earlier view s <( r.invinrrtl him 
that drastic legislation was necessary 
, (Mr 11.’a expendin', ur Sir W.’j. Y 
I Src- nls<i 5). •In the Decemberprirtum 
tn his raid on the Tower he was chnf 
of a gang who, otrr/Hmvrmg Ins 
attendants, vetted the /hike uf Ormonde 
in St-James Street when returning 
from a dinner-party [Hur refers nut 
In |be preceding hr, hut In the 
following Duke ; we 5, A Faj.M. 
bvv.silf Tour years , the years that 
followed her marriage, suffice l.ady 
VoMUghusband for her somewhat 
elaborate study. * Mane Antoinette : 
Her Early >•;«//). 27TO-J7T4* (Not 
I July Y.k marriage . see Fai-*k 
i*Ci:NT)..7'M/riwr (itddr\'s fine ex¬ 
ample of stpeudogy applied to Cn>tC». 
his plea for a com prehensile d exact 
tunry of his own city a* a branch of 
natural history rn/uired for the culture 
of every xndrurlrd /ilxzrti (The pro¬ 
fessor's own cily 1 All, no; ficrc 
, comes, perhaps lifllfr late than 
i never, the true pmiripfd).//f* */ m. 
| the shortsighted obstinacy of the 
j bureaucracy ha* given its overwhelm- 
1 iwg strength to the revolution (Not 
( bureaucracy**, but revolution's, 
strength ; sec also 5)./Coriolanus 
is the embodiment of a great noble ; 
d' the reiterated taunts which he hurls 
• in play after play at the rabble only 
echo the eencrui temper of the Renas¬ 
cence (Not Coriolahus, but Shak- 
•pere, is the hurler ; the Interloping 
i of Coriolanus between Shakspere m 
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his proxy makea things difficult for 
the reader) ./On the Lord Mayor's 
left tutu Queen Elena, or calm cfc 
placid at her husband, who had come 
into the Guildhall in Purina violet 
silk, with a large violet-coloured hat 
dr a bouquet of archills of the same hue. 

4. Our pronoun, one job. ... which 
opens up the bewildering question as 
to how Jar the Duma really represents 
the nation. The answer to this is far 
from sotving the Russian riildtr, but 
without answering jt it o idle even 
to discuss it (/I represents, lint, the 
liewildering question, Nccnmfly, the 
discussion of thut riddle, * lust, the 
riddle Itaelf—which is nut the same 
iu the question )./This local option 
in the amount of outdoor relief given 
under the Pour Law has ul.oays 

r rated inenaUMg d- been one of 
greatest bints on the system ; to 
extend it to the first great benefit under 
the Insurance Act will greatly lessen 
IU usefulness Ul is the lilnl, liut its 
la the Act's),/, tgain, unconsciousness 
in the person himself of uhnt he is 
about, or of what others think of him. 
Is also a great heightener of the sense 

S absurdity: it makes it come the 
'ter home to us from his insensi- 
it y to it (ft is llrut t lie unconscious¬ 
ness, secondly the sense of absurdity, 
A thirdly ubsurdity). 

6 , The pronoun should seldom 

E recede its principal. Por Plato, 
i inf then about twenty-eight years 
old, had listened to the ■ Apology ' ol 
Socrates ; had heard from theiu all 
that others had heard or seen of his 
last hours (hod heard from others nil 
that they hod heard Ac ,\..‘The old 
Liberal idea of cutting expenditure 
damn to the bone, so that lus money 
might fructify in the pocket of the 
taxpayer, had given place to the idea 
of ... (the taxpayers money might 
fructify in his pocket )./IIoth these 
tines of criticism are taken simul¬ 
taneously in a message which ila 
special correspondent sends from 
Laggtm, in Alberta, to the Daily Mail 
this morning (which the D. M. prints 
this morning from its correspondent 


pronundaml 1 lento. 


Spelling is with the t, 
gives the English wo 
I'l. -os ; sec -o|l)s fi. 


I. The Spanish 
: i, but the OED 
word without it. 


Pronunciation. The ambition 
to do better thun our neighbours is 
in many departments of life a virtue; 
ill pronunciation it is a vice ; there 
the only right ambition is to do as 
our neighbours. It is true this at 
once raises the question who our 
neighbours nrr. Tu reply that some 
people's neighbours arc the edu¬ 
cated, others' the uneducated, A 
others' again a mixture, is not very 
helpful in itscli. suggesting social 
sluldiolcl hs ; but there i, truth in 
it, for nil lliat, which may serve us 
if we divide words also mio classes, 
viz thut of (lie words that everybody 
knows A uses, A that of the words 
tliat only the educated, or any other 
section of us. know' A use. As 
regards the lint of these classes, our 
neighbour is llic average English¬ 
man ; us regards the second, our 
neighbour is our fellow member of 
the educated or any other section. 
Tire moral of which is that, while we 
ore entitled to display a certain 
fastidious precision iu our suying of 
words thut only the educated use, 
wc deserve not praise but censure 
if we decline to accept the popular 
pronunciation of popular words. To 
make six syllables of extraordinary, 
or rail level A picture with a clear 
-il A -tiJr, or maintain the old 
accent on the middle syllable of 
contemplate, all everyday words— 
thcae feats establish one's culture at 
the cost of one's modesty, A perhaps 
of one's liearer's patience, ilut if, 
with some word that most of us pass 
their lives without uttering—com- 
mtiiafory, for instance, or inlerca- 
laiw—, a scholar like* to exhibit his 
deftness in saying many successive 
syllables after a single accent where 
the vulgar would help themselves 
out with a second one (ka’tnlnotorl, 
kd'mlng'torl; Inter'kolori, I'nter- 
kalorf). why, noaine need mind 
The broad principles are: Pro- 
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nounce u your neighbour* do, not 
licttcr ; Fur words m general use, 
your neighbour is the general public. 
A few particular points may be 
touched upon :— 

Silent t. Nu effort should be made 
to sound the t in the large cIilrsc* of 
words ending in -slew {chasten, 
fasten, listen) A -site (castU, tcrcxlte, 
epistle, jostle, buttle), nor in often, 
svflen, ostler, nestling, wnslcoai. 
postpone, but some good people, 
afnud they may be suspected of not 
knowing how to m | *c i!, miy the tin 
self-defence. 

Silent h. In Hunt has hurt his 
head, it is ncuily us hud to sound the 
h of has A: his as not to sound thul 
of Hunt & hurl A head. In numy 
compound* whose troim) element 
begins with h, the li is silent unless 
tile uecviit fails on I in* syllable tlmt 
it begins; so pfnlhr iicmsrn sounds 
the h, hut philhelle nic does not ; 
similarly Philharmo'inc has fl'lar-. 
In fiiJri/iswi the li should be sdebt, 
though nihil, if there is occasion to 
■ay the word, sounds it. 

Demonetize Ik dccoln(u)rizr raise the 
question whether the ncculmr vowel 
sound of nionry A colour (-6 ) is to 
be extended to derivatives involving 
recurrence to the Latin nouns ; 
•iiiOji* is recommended, A:, if de ¬ 
colorize is spell, as it should be, 
without u, then -c 6 l». 

Clothes, foi (head, fortune, fossil, 
knou ledge, are samples of the many 
words whose MpelJiug A ordinary 

ronunctation do not correspond. 

ut with which mistaken attempts 
are made to restore the supposed 
true sound. They should lie called 
klGz, fo'rld, for'chobu. fC'%1, n&'llj, 
in accordance with the principles 
laid down above. 

The variations uh A A for a. aw A 
6 for o, I<Sd A JQ for lu. are widely 
prevalent in large clusscs of words 
{pass, telegraph, ask; gone-, soft, 
lost; lucid, absolute, illumine) ; it 
need only be said that the first two 
are roughly local distinctions, ah £ 
•w being southern A 4 & 0 northern, 
while 1 <S 5 is displacing lu. especially 


in certain positions (see i.u), irxw- 
Sficctive of locality. 

Obdurate & recondite, formerly ao- 
; centre! on the middle syllable, but 
! now more often on the first, repre- 
: sent many more whose arrent has 
shifted or is shifting towards the 
beginning ; hut they arc not in very 
common uw, so obdu'rate A reco’n- 
ditc nrc mnrt often heard than 
route'in plutc A illustrate ; see 
HfrXCSSIVi: aiti xt. 

For u particular affectedly refined 

pronunciation, see vim.. 

1 Partinpli-s Ac. of verbs Ac. in 
1 -rrfr), -wr(r). Is erring tt* follow err 
: (cr'lng) or errant (C'rltig) ? are furry 
A currish to he fer'l A ker bh, or 
fu'ri A hu'rlsh ? The OKU i» nearly 
. but nut quite comubtcnl ; in the 
: words concurring,currish, demurring' 
detem ng, erring, furry, purring, slur¬ 
ring, 6t spurring, the full r.r sound is 
given ; recurring, however, JN given 
as rlkfl'nng, A incurring A occurring 
| urv not marked. H may Ik- token 
i that -crhig Ac. (not -(ring, -ft/I, Ac). 
| nrc the orthodox sounds. 

; Hcuderb to whom the prununcio- 
1 turn of English word* derived from 
Latin (very slightly touched upon in 
: Fai.m. quantity) is bewildering will 
: find some clue* in an interesting 
1 article by the late John Sorgtaunl 
in S.P.K. Tract iv. 

• For un easily intelligible yet fairly 
( complete system of showing pronun- 

• elution in print, see I’uonktcch. 

propaganda is singular, not plural: 
| c /»., this p., Ac. ; A the [dural, if 
j required, is -us {The difference be- 
ticecn these propagandas it obvious 
enough). Dut it is not unnaturally 
mistaken for a Latin neuter plural — 
things to lie propugated ; it is to 
fact a curtailed phrase Congregatlo 
de Propaganda Fide — Board for 
Propagating the Faith. 

propagate makes -gable, -tar; see 
-ahus I, -or. 

propel makes -Ued, -Ding, -liable ; 
see -lx>, 

pt)penalty. That propensity of 
lifting every problem from the plans 
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of the understandable by meant of 
tome tori of mystic expression u 
very Hus sum. T. to do or /or doing, 
not of doing ; the Anauiiiv ut 
practice, habit, it’., is responsible, 
proper moke* -ext ; mcc -r.n ft -i.stS. 
prophecy, -sjr. The noun prophecy. ■ 
the verb prophesy ; we I-U'T.NCI-. 

prophetess. Sec 1 'i.mimm: ut- | 

Bir.NATIONS. j 

prophetic. For my 71 . soul see 

IlACKNEVtO MIUAXKX. 

propbetic(al). The -at form |kiIiii[>x j 
lingers only in lurh plirnMV ns the ■ 
-at books, in winch tin- meaning is I 
detlnitely'of tin-l’rii[ilK-ls': -h(ai.;. . 
propitiate makes -liable, -tor ; arc ; 

-AUI.E t, -on. 

propitiation. Sec -ciation. 

proportion. It has been reeonletl ! 
ns u common MnAmu.ui»kios j 
tliut p. ii n winorvue improvement 
upon part. Wlnil win inenut will j 
be plain frnni t In* fulhiwingcxauiplcs. 
in nil of which the word has lieen 
wrongly u«cd because the writers, ; 
or others whom tlwv inliiure ft ■ 
imitate, cannot remit thr im|xning I 
trisyllable : thr greater part, most, 
*e„ ihould be suhsliluled: nee | 
1 ’OMPOHITIKS fur other such tempi 11- | 
tione. The greater proportion of 
these old hands have by this time ' 
already dropped out ; it it estimated j 
that only -5,bOO of them remain now ; 
Moot of)./A fra years ago the i 
argetl proportion of ike meal coming 
through Smilhfield had its origin in i 
the f’nifrd Stairs (the greater part).,' 
The total number of all classes ct* all 
nationalities carried outscard d- in- ; 
word on board British ft’ foreign ships 
Bos 6,053,0)2, of which the great 
proportion terre carried in British 
chips (Hie great mnjority)./rAere 
rear a large >t fashionable audience, 
Ct, as might be expected, the greater 
mportion of them were nahees 0 / 
ndia (most of thcm)./flsr far the 
largest proportion of applications for 
using the machinery of the Act came 
from the employees (the most applica¬ 
tions). /The larger proportion of the 
children recessed are those of un¬ 


married mothers (Most of )./Eighiy- 
ti 1 estates worth over a quarter of 
a million paid death duties, dc the 
total amount on which estate duty was 
levied mar nearly 213 millions sterling; 
the largest proportion of this came 
from estates ranging between f 1,000 dc 
125.000 (The greater part). 

* The word lias been w n.ligly used '. 
It is not merely that here arc two 
words, each of which would give the 
sense equally well, ft that the writer 
has unwisely allowed length to 
decide the choice for him ; p, does 
not give the sense 50 well as part. 
IVliere 71 . lines so far agree iri sense 
with port that the quest loll of nn 
exchange lietwiyn them is possible, 
t.e. wlieie it means not a ratio hut 
a <|Uotn or amount, I here is never¬ 
theless a clear dilrerciire between 
them ; n p. is indeed a part, hut 
a part Mewed in n special light, vis 
as having a i|unnlilalive relation to 
■ Is wlKile eimijiarahlr with the sume 
relation lietwccn some analogous 
whulc ft part, Thus a man who out 
of uii income of £.‘.011 spends £200 
upon houar-mit is rightly said to 
•(•end a large p. of his income in 
rent, if it is known Hint most people's 
rent is about 1,5 of their income ; 
p. is tln-rc a more precise ft better 
word (linn jmrt, just because other 
ratios exist for comparison. But to 
•ay • A large p. [instead of a large 
part 1 of tla-se statements is unveri¬ 
fied \ where there is no standard of 
what ratio the verified facts benr to 
the unverified in mnst stories, is to 
use a worse long word instcud of 
n better short one. 

The cose is much stronger against 
p. in the extruets, all of which, it 
will be noticed, show a comparative 
or superlative (greater, largest, &e.) 
accompanying p. ft showing that 
the comparison is not between two 
ratios, that of the part ft whole in 
question ft that of another part ft 
whole, c. g. the standurd ones, but 
simply between the two parts Into 
which one whole ia divided ; of these 
two parts of course one is greater 
or teas than or equal to the other. 
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but that relution is adequately ' 
given by greater Ac. part, A- only j 
confused by tin* drugging m of the • 
comparison of ratios expressed by : 
p. It is u clumsy blunder to use 
words like greater A largest «illi p. 
when tlic eompuriKnn ik between • 
the purls of one whole & nut , 
between the ratios borne bv parts 1 
of different wholes to their respective : 
wholes. To give contrasted ex¬ 
amples of the wrung A 11 ■«* right : : 
MV jntssed the greater proportion of 
our candidates is wrung ; read part ; 
MV hope to paxx a greater prujniriitm j 
of our e and i dates nu t pear is right. ; 
For a parallel, ht h.kckntaoi:. 
proportionable, -nai, -nate. All | 
Inrrf ndjet'lTXes Imvi* existed since 
the Utli e.. A it is prvMimpluciuji to ! 
udvixe the MiprritimuaUon of any I 
of thrm. Tile blatmunt limy lA* | 
ventured that the Intent | 

quotation for -liable is dated IH.TJ. 

A that fur from needing three word* | 
we enn tmrdlv provide two with i 
hepurute functions : the -at word in • 
better Bulled to the most gcncrul 
ecn&e of all, * concerned with pro¬ 
portion*, A* the -ate word to the 
particular Konse ‘analogous in quan¬ 
tity to \ but -nl A -ate are both so 
fully in possession of the most usual 
reuse ‘in proportion ’ or ‘in due 
proportion * that it im useless to 
think of confining it to either, 
proposal. See proposition. 

t ropose. 1. P. makes -table; sec 
L'TK e, i!. The Insurance Com¬ 
missioners proposed to be appointed 
trill gh-e their whole lime to the work [ 
of the Commission. P. is one of the j 
verb* liable to be used in this 
ungainly construction, for which »c« 
Double passives. 

proposition. The modern use aa 
a Vogue-word, in sense* of which 
the OKD, in a section published so 
recently as 1009, shows no trace, 
is an Americanism. It runs riot in 
20 th-c. newspapers, but is so slightly 
recognized in British dictionaries 
that probably few people realise its 
triumphant progress. Those who 


will look through the instances 
collected below may jM*rhaps lie 
surprised to arc the injury that is 
being done by this single word to 
the language. A resolve 1 « eschew it. 

I .ike Ml. VI .\U I %, Jt in resorted to 
partly Ipecuuse it cumhmrs the 
eluiriiiB of novelty A length. A 
partly 1 >rea 11 nc it jnunfclrrs to Inij- 

IK’S* ; Urn* in less trouble m using 
it than in el loosing among the dozen 
or so of woid*. <»tn- nr other of them 
more MUtulilt, fur any of which it 
will lias*. 

It may Ik* granted Hint there is 
nothing unsound in principle nbnut 
the development of xexiw. Propinn- 
turn doc* or dal menu propounding, 
A, like nllar -Imu words, nuiy 
rmturully develop from that the 
mum* of thing prupnnuilrd, from 
wlueh again is readily evolved Uh* 
vuinc thing to tteal U'tth. A ttint 
xufliclefitlv Recount* Inf id! or 
nearly all the uses 1 <» |.r quoted. 
And. on a not her line. then* is no 
objection to proposition* having 
the sense proposal, except one— 
that idiomatic usage is rlean against 
it, A that eonfu*o»o lid ween the two 
words has Urn, until the American¬ 
ism reuehed us, very rate. 

It is much to Ik desired that p. 
should be brought buck to iU 
former well defined functions In 
Logie A Mathematics. A relieved of 
its new statue us Jack-of-all-trade*. 

I'v d for pmpnxal : * hel us pull 
down everything * seems in be hit 
proposition./ Sncmnn said to Mr 
Hostings * Vow must share my room 
d* bed \ This (saps Mr Hastings) 
teas to me a curious projn/sitton, but 
one I had to accept./lie prefaced his 
speech by absenting that he intended 
to put Home Pule before them as a 
bun nets proposition. 

l*scd for task. fob. problem, objec¬ 
tive : Senna certainly is up against 
a tough propatition./England has 
now to meet France, which it a differ¬ 
ent proposition./With Mr Holbrooke's 
* VUdteme \ after Edgar Allan Poe, 
came a much stiffer proposition, un¬ 
less one was prepared to . . ./Never 
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lei ii be $Qid again that the unlettered 
British public are a hopeless proposi¬ 
tion in the matter of grand opera. 

U«c«l for undertaking, occupation, 
trade : He has got a foothold mainly 
because the English maker has been 
occupied with propositions that give 
<l larger proportion of profit./Estab¬ 
lishing floating supply depots at 
frequent intervals across the ocean, 
a proposition which only a mulli- 
ynultoiiutrc could hutie undertaken./ 
The old spirit of common brotherkood 
amongst the members dies day by day. 
dt insurance is becoming * a business 
proposition './Fur good or evil, roif* 
way nationalization it a vast business 
proposition,/Colonial Preference be¬ 
came the ‘ seiihmental side \ merely 
appealing to the Colonies, of U'/iaJ had 
become a business proposition.//'he 

X iculturist asks that ' corn-growing 
U become a paying proposition './ 
Agriculture in England can never 
again become a paying proposition./ 
The future of the UurnnrUr-cnb pro¬ 
position in the Metropolis presents a 
very interesting problem. 

Ufutl for opponent : F. Ouimel, 
who played so brilliantly yesterday, 
was the proposition the hobUr hud to 
face./The former \x a very tough 
proposition as tin opponent in tin- 
tu» ./Thin Sixth Army mm standing 
opposite us tciu not a \rry fearsome 
proportion ./The Ituumamun army 
has proved a peculiarly lough pro¬ 
pot ilion. 

Used for possibility. prospect: Petrol 
at 8Jd. or 7/d. a gallon tuiu hardly 
a commercial proposition./The only 
way to increase the recruiting standard 
of the Territorial Force is lo make 
the service a more nttrartiie proposi¬ 
tion lo the man ifc the employer. 

Used for ana. field : The mining 
district, according to the best informa¬ 
tion obtainable, is a placer proposi¬ 
tion. eft placer mining rains the trend./ 
Lancashire is vitally interested to 
secure a sufficient supply of ration on 
(Ac Gexira plains in Use Soudan, this 
locality being what one speaker de¬ 
scribed as ' the very finest cotton-germ¬ 
ing proportion in the whole world '. 


Used for method, experiment: The 
territories will certainly require many 
novel propositions for (heir develop¬ 
ment. 

proprietress. See Feminine de- 

6 Hi NATIONS. 

propylneum. PI. -taea. For spell¬ 
ing see At, CE. 

prorogue nukes -gable, -gation. 
proscenium. I’l. -ia. 
proscribe makes -bable ; see Mute e. 
prosecute makes -table (see Mute e), 
•tor (nee -on), -trix (sec Feminine 

DESIGN ATKINS, it -TRIX). 

proselyte makes .firm ; see Mirrp. e. 
prosily. For inflexions see Verbs 
in -IE ftc., «. 

prosody. Sec Technical terms. 

1 lie adjective reeuinmemled ia pro¬ 
sodic, k. Uie -i*i noun prosodist, for 
which sec - 1 st U on philanthropist. 
prosopopoeia. Pronounce pros&po- 
|>e'a ; for spelling sec A:, tE, ft for 
meaning Technical terms. 
prospect, vh. makes -tor ; see -on. 
1 lie OKO accents prospect, not 
prospe’et, in the only current verb 
senses : hut the analogy of similar 
Noun ft vlro accents is almost 
sure to prevail before long, 
prospectus. FI.-Purrs, not -li; -us. 
prosper makes -end Sc. : -R-. -rr-. 
prostitute, vb, makes -ulable, -tor; 
see Mutl E, -on. 

prostrate. The adjective pro strate, 

the Verb p rostra’tc ; ace FarTICI- 
PLUS 5 A. 

prosy, not -sry ; ace -EV ft -v. 
protagonist- 1 . Fronuncintion. 2 , 
Meaning ft use. 

1. Pronunciation. The popular 
rendering ia protft'gonlst ; hut, if 
nnv weight ia allowed to the con* 
alterations advanoed in 2 , prft- 
iugo'nlBt would be better, (a) as 
being the scholar's natural way of 
saving what should never have been 
anything but a scholar's word, & 
(b) as at least discouraging the mis¬ 
taken notion that p. ft antagonist 
are a pair of words showing the 
common contrast between pro- for 
ft anti- against. 

3. Meaning ft use. The word that 
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has bo suddenly become a prime 
favourite with journalisis, vlto more 
often than not make it mean cham¬ 
pion or advocate or defender, tins 
no right whatever tu any of those 
meaning*. 4: almost certainly owes 
thejn tu the mistaking of the lirsl 
syllable (representmg Greek priiloS 
firal) for pnivn behalf o|— a mistake 
made cu*y l.y Ihe uei'ideutnl resem¬ 
blance to antagonist. * Aei'idcntAl * f 
Since the Greek ogo/nshs h:tx differ- 
cut meanings m llw t«u words, in 
one combat .-ml, but in the ««tln-r 
play-actor, The Greek pro/agomstrs 
mean* the actor who takes the chief 
part m a play-a sense readily 
udmilting of li|{urativo application 
to the most conspicuous |K7M>nugc 
in uny affair. The ihuhr.igoiu.d 4 
Cnl agonist take part* of second & 
third importance. A to talk of 
Kuverul protagonists, nr <»f a chief 
p. or the like, iR an absurdity ns 
great, to anyone who knows Greek, 
an to calf u mull the p. of a cause or 
of n |K’rton, msLead of the p. of 
n drama or of an ufluir. Ia the 
ncwsjiapcni it in a rarity to rivet 
p. in a legitimate sense : hilt two 
examples of jt are put first in the 
following collection. All the othem 

arc (for Greek scholars, who perhaps 
do not mutter) outrage.-, on this 
learned-soumli ng word. because sn me 
of them (list inguith l*-twccn chief pp. 
4 others who nrc not chief, some stale 
or imply that there are more pp. than 
one in on affair, 4 the rest use p. as 
a mere synonym for advocate. 

Legitimate us«-s : In Jcppti the sub¬ 
sidiary personages do liltle more than 
give the ;>• hit cues./Marco Laudi, 
the p. et narrator of a story which it 
skilfully contrived »S: excellently told, 
it a fairly familiar type of soldier of 
fortune. 

Pro- and ant- : Protagonists A 
antagonists make a point of ignoring 
cods' which militate against their 
ideals. 

Absurd uses with chief Sec. : The 
chief p. is a young Mon conform ist 
minister./Unlike a number of the 
leading pp. in the Home Pule fight. 


Sir Kfhcurd Carton was not tr» Par¬ 
liament when . , ,/It presents a 
rpmluat cunfUet, centred about its 
two chtrf pp., hut shared in by all its 
charmlets. / 

Absurd pliirnl use*, : One <f the pp. 
of that glorious fight fur Parliamen¬ 
tary Reform in k'M is *Utl actively 
uniting ns. One of their laimrnse pp. 

: must fait. d\ a\ ter htne already 
i Jtircthadou'i rt. it / v the Duke./Ily a 
tragic hut rapid privets of elimination 
must of the pp. htne rare been re¬ 
moved./As tui a stage where till the 
pp. of a drama assemble at the end 
of the lust act. That Utter is essential 
to a true understanding of the relations 
of the three great pp. at this period./ 
The pp. in the drama, which has the 
motion d- structure of a tireek tragedy, 
arc . . . (Kiel he! u Greek tragedy 
A pp. Y). 

(on! union-* with ath'ncatr &-c, : The 
nno Warden n a strenuous p. of that 
party in Coornration./Mr —an 
enthusiastic p. of militant VrotrutanP 
ism./ The chief p. on the com puna's 
side in the latest railway strike. Sir 

-- J!l nan a happy thought that 

placed in the hands of the son of one 
of the great pp. of Kvnlution the 
material* for the biography of another./ 
Hut most of the pp. of this demand 
huce since shifted their ground./As 
for what llte medium himself or his 
vp. may think of them—for elymo- 
logicui purjniacs thut u neither here nor 
there. 

It was admitted above thut we 
need pe rhaps not consider the Greek 
scholar's feelings ; he has munv 
advantage* over the rest of us, 4 
cannot expert that in addition be 
shall be allowed to forbid us a word 
that we iiud useful. Is it Useful t 
or is it mrrely a pretentious blunder¬ 
ing substitute fur wards thut are 
useful Y Pro- in protagonirt is not 
the opposite of anti- ; -agonist is not 
the swuc un in unlagonisl ; advocate 
i Sc champion St defender Sc combatant 
[ arc better words for the wrong 
; senses given to p.. & p. in it* right 
! sense of the (not a) chief actor In an 
■ affair ha* still work to do if Jt 
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could only he allowed to mind its 
own business. 

protasis. PI. -axes (-cz); see 
Latin I'Utrm,s 2 ; &, for meaning, 
Technical terms. 
protean. Pronounce prfiTfem ; see 

li KKCU I.KAV. 

protect makes -tor («t* -on), -tress 
(see Feminine hi.mcnation-.). 
protig*. See PftKNi'H noniH. A 
female |i. is sprIL -A*, pi. -Aw. 
protest. Verb protest, noun pnV- 
ICst ; sec N»un At vkiir a<**knt. 
The verb makes -tor, but it i- le** 
used limn -ter. 

protestant, when uv«l ns udjeelivc 
or noun without reference to tin’ 
specialised sense m religion, is often 

pronounced prolF*l/mt for dis¬ 
tinction. 

Proteus. Pronounce pr<Vifr«. 
protocol, vl>. has 4ltd. -Hi us\ - 1 . 1 .-. -i.-. 
prot(h)onotary. The spelling with¬ 
out h, it the prommnalKin with 
-n6- os the accenteil nydahle, un* 

recommended ; hut pndfliFVnotnrl 
is nlso permissible. * Both pronun¬ 
ciations, with the variants pnAu- & 
protha-. un* now in official um- iu 
different «(iaaru»ni '—OLD. 

prototype. It'ifhTim Hickey, pa:/ 
young nutn about Men. . . . tcnir/d be 
amazed ij hr multi tre his prolotyj*e 
of trxtay drinking baric ywitcr at 
luncheon./The bonk is *.t (l aide to 
Modern Cookery \ if* the author ix tv/ 
text an authority than M. Eseuffier, 
the ruler of ihe CurWwi roosf. the 
modem prototype of the immortal 
DriUat-Savarin, rf- . . ./It it per 
pie ring to find the American Ex- 

t ieditionary Force dr scribed at * the 
mmortal prototype of Britain's 
gallant " First Seven Divisions ** % 

un/if you find that for Mr - the 

Word ' prototype ' A as exactly the 
opposite meaning of that which is 
given in the dictionary. And by no 

means for Mr-alone ; for type, 

antitype, tfr prototype, see tyFe. 

protract makes -for ; see -o». 
protroda makes -da We (see Mute e>. 


recommended in preference to pro- 
truuble ; nee -able 2. 

prolyla (original undifferentiated 
mutter). A Barbarism ; prothyl 
would lie 1 >etter. 

prove makes -mMe; sec Mutp. r.. 
Proved, not prtrvrn, is the regular 
p.p., the latter being properly from 
the verb }ircvr uwil m Scotland 
after it had given way to prove in 
Lngiand : cf. weave woven, ctcai'c 
eloieu. Except m the pliriuc not 
princen as n i]notation from Scotch 
law, prawn is I teller left ulonc. 


provenance, provenience. The word 
is. A* will doubtless continue lo Ih% 
in literary use only. It is therefore 
needless to take exception to the 
first much belter known form on the 
ground 1 liaL it is French At try to 
convert the literary to the second, 
even if it is heller m itaclf. 


i provide makes -ilaMr : see Mc:tf. f.. 
provided (that). The following 
examples show that rare is needed 
hi substituting this for if;— (inn- 
go n ell • would nrrer have been poisoned 
provided hr had had nephciVH about to 
bike care of his life./The kicks <£■ 
Wwi »chick »ny husband Lnuneelol 

u n* in the habit if giving me every 
night, provided I emne home xoiih less 
; than five shillings. /She «t* 2 agreed 
i in stand by each other, d- be true to old 
: (hurrh of England, cf- to give our 
i governor* teaming, pr'/tided they tried 
1 to win At u* rrnegailc*. '.t society has 
| just been founded at .Saraioff, the 
i object being, at the members declare 
\ in a manifesto to Ihe Liberals, to use 
■ violent methods *P arn bombs provided 
1 tor* latter do so themselves./The chances 
; are that the direction to proceed to 
; I'ladivoslok at all costs, provided such 
i instruction tr ere ever given, may have 
. been reconsidered./When will the IP 'ar 
Council at the Capital decide provided 
1 the tear is to continue f 

It will be agreed that if should 
i have been written in all, A the 
. object-lesson j§ perhaps enough. 
. Those who wish for an abstract 
l statement in addition may find that 
! the following test, applied to each 
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of the examples, will compel their 
rejection : A dative introduced by 
prowled must express a stipulation 
(i.e. u demand for the prior fulfil¬ 
ment of a condition) rourtc by the 
|K‘r«m who in the mum sen ten re 
gives a conditional undertaking or 
vouches conditionally f<»r u fact. 

province. Knr svimtiyms. ms* field. 

proviso. IM ; See -o(i-)s 15. 
provoke. For I he adjective ;»ro- 
voenMr (prd'vnkobl) is reromminikvl 
in preference to prMid.uble (pro- 

vo'kntil). 

provost. In the tinnun of military- 
poliee official*. proiummv prove*, 
else Where pro's osf. 
proximo accessil. PI., used in 
naming more tInin one, proxime 
acermternnl (ftkstocr Out ). 
prox(lmo). See instant. 
prude makes -dt»h ; sec Miti: r. 
prudent makes -rst : -i.h & -»:sr 4. 
pratfcntilali. While -ml menna 
having or showing prudence. -iof 
means pertaining to. or considered 
from tin po.nt or view of. or dirtulni 
by, prudence. To call an net -cut is 
nnnnaily to commend it ; to cull it 
-tVlf li more often than not III dis¬ 
parage 11 . V prisoner's refusal to go 
into the tvi!neH*-l«i\ is prudential 
but Hot prudent if lie refuse* for 
fear of grvmg himself away but 
actually creates prejudice ngninst 
himself, prudent but not prudential 
if it deprives the prosecution or a 
ncrcssarv link in the evidence but 
is dictated merely by bravado, Sc 
both or neither in conditions ns easy 
to invent. Hut the difference is 
sometimes neglected, 4: -iai pre¬ 
ferred merely us a Lo*n variant. 
prud'homxne. See Frkncji words. 
prune, vb, makes -noble ; Mutk K. 
prunella. Fur the meaning of 
leather or (usually misquoted tfr) p. % 

see LEATHER 2. 

prunello. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 0. 
prurience, -cy. There is no differ¬ 
entiation ; -cnee is recommended ; 
see -ce. -cv. 

prurigo. Pronounce proorTgC ; pi. 

-04 ; see -o(x>i 0 . 


pry. For inflexions, see Verbs in 

! -iK Sec., 0. 

PS-. With the advance of literary 

• the pronunciation of the d in words 
! beginning thin is hkoly to be 

■ resin ml except in p*titm & Its 
family, r. g. in Hie compounds of 

i ;ixr*i//(o>- is such important words 
i as paifchicnl Sc The 

• Old) <lrn< a nla*N the dropping of the 
p Hiuiml ns * an uuscholarly practice 

j often lending In ambiguity nr to 
u disguising of the mmpusihon of 
l the word 

• pseud(o)-. For the wound, see r*-. 
pseudonym. See \mi in.-i.iir:RRi'., 

r —. 

Psyche. Pronounce psi kf: seers-. 
psychlc(al). linih forum Imvc been 

■ Sc are in common uw III all Kruse. 1 ;, 

• Sc differentiation bus mil yet sturted ; 
lint -at m, partly perhupH ns corre¬ 
sponding in form to liic frequent 
antilhiMK pk#tie at, tending to t>re- 

1 vail; n e -K'(ai.). The * pin tun lists 
: hove i inli-ed taken pimscssinn of -ir 
a* n noun (— medium ?), Si the rent 
of us might without much bus let 
them have it to themselves. Pro- 
buunre psi'klk- ; see cm-. 


psychological moment. The oripnal 
(icrman phrase. misinterpreted liy 
the French Si imported logit her 
with its false seme into English, 
meant the fnvi Inc far:lor, Hie menial 
etTert, the inllurnee exerted by ■ 
state uf mind. Sc not a point of time 
nt all. das Moment m (icrman corre¬ 
sponding to our momentum, not our 
moment. Mistake Sc all, however, 
it did fur u time express a useful 
notion, that of the moment ut which 
a pennn is in a favourable Rtatc of 
mind (such us a skilled psychologist 
could choose) f«*r one’s dealings with 
him to produce the effect one de¬ 
sires. But, like other Popularized 
TicnNicALiTtEM, it has lost its 
special »rn*e Sc been widened till it 
means nothing more definite than 
the nick of time , to which as an 
expression of the same notion it Is 
plainly inferior. It should be 
avoided in the extended sense as a 
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Hackneyed phrase. A at least 
restricted to context! In which 
psychological ia appropriate; are 
alio Irrelevant allusion. Three 
examples follow, suing from bad to 
wo rue :— II is difficult to believe that 
grievances ttAvcA have been spread 
over many pears have suddenly reached 
the breaking-point at the precise p. m. 
when the Francn-Germun settlement 
tars reaching its conclusion./There is 
a feeling that the p. in. has come to 
fight with some hope of success against 
la vie chirc./Everything goes right, no 
sleeping calf or loud-crowing cock 
grouse is disturbed at the p. m., the 
i rind holds fair. 

psychosis. PI. -oiri (-or); ire 
Latin florals *. 

PT-. In ptarmigan, A tu Vlolcmy 
A lta derivatives, the p in always 
silent. In other words the OLD 
favours its being aoundril ; cf. rs-. 
But ptomaine ia ]k'rhups the only 
one sufllcienlly common in talk for 
the pronunciation tu ruivlUT. 

ptomaine. The OKU stigmatizes 
to ill u o as an illiterate pronuncia¬ 
tion ; but. aa with cocaine, it ia 
Impracticable to maintain the three- 
syllable (p)tS'rnain. 
pub. See CtrarAiLED words. 
jjuoKe. pakka, pucca, pukka, Ac. 
The OKI) gives precedence to the 
8ret spelling. 

pucker makes -ereA Ac.; -XX . 
pudenda, -dum, are used indiffer¬ 
ently with the same aensc, but the 
first with plural, the second with 
singular, construction, 
puggres, puggaree. The OED 
treats the Brat aa the standard form, 
pubzn. Pronounce pfl'nl. 
puissant. The disyllabic pwl'vmt, 
the older pronunciation, is recom¬ 
mended, the word itself being 
archaic. P. makes -eaf; -rut A -EOT A 
pulley. PI. -eps •, for verb infiex- 
loos are Verbs in -ie Ac., 2 . 
pullulate. Pronounce pOIOiit. 
palpHy. For Inflexion* see Verbs 
nr -is Ae., 9. 


pulque. Pronounce pdb'lld. 
pulsate makes -atable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR, 

pulse (heart-beat). The OED says 
1 Formerly somclimea construed erro¬ 
neously us a plural \ The mistake 
is still nuule. 

pulverize makes -:aWe; ace Mutes. 
pummel. Sec Rommel. 
pun. The nsauni|)tion thnt puns 
arc per sc contemptible betrayed by 
the hnliit of describing every pun 
not ns a pun, but us a bad pun or 
a ferb/e pun, is a sign lit once of 
sheepish docility A desire to seem 
superior, l'uns nrc good, bad, A 
indifferent, A only those who lack 
ibc wit to make tlicm arc unaware 
of the fact. 

Punchinello, l'lurul -os ; - 0 <E)s B. 
punctilio. PI. -OS; see -o(ic)s 4. 
punctuate makes -vabtc, -tor ; see 
-aule 1, -OR, 
punctum. 1*1. -In. 
jiuncture, vb, makes -table; see 

pundit. For the correction of this 
into pandit, sec Diiiactjcism. 
pupa. PI. -ae. 

pupil. For the derivatives pupil- 
(Ijagc, pvpilillanj. pupit{l)etlc, pupil- 
(l)erf, pupilllfizr. Sir., the double 1 is 
recommended : ace -ll-, -l-. 

I urchase, vb, makes -sable; see 
ute E. As a substitute for buy 
(goods for money), p. is to be 
classed among Formal words ; 
but in figurative use (p. victory by 
sacrifice Ac.) it is not open to the 
lame objection, 
purte. Sec FnRNca words. 
purge makes -gcable ; sec -able 1 . 
purity. For inflexions see Verbs 
in -1st Ac.. 6 . 

Purism. Now A then a person 
may be heard to • confess in the 


Purism. Now A then a person 
may be heard to • confess in the 
pride that apes humility, to being 
1 a bit of a purist ’: but purist A 
purism are for the roost part missile 
words, which we all of ns fling at 
anyone who Insults us by finning 
not good enongb for him some 
manner of speech that la good 




enough for us. It is in that dis¬ 
paraging sense that the words are 
used in this book; by purism is to 
be understood a n cedi ess ft irritating 
insistence on purity or correctness 
of speech. Pure English, however, 
even apart from the grout number 
of elements (vocabulary, grammar, \ 
idiom, pronunciation, & so forth) 
that go lo make it up, is so relative 
a term that almost every man is 
potentially a punst ft a sloven at 
once to persons looking at him from 
a lower ft n higher position in the 
scale than hi* own. The worth huve 
therefore not been very freely used ; : 
that they s/ioulil Ik* renounced alto- ! 
gether would he t«»o much to expect 
considering the subject of the book. 
Hut readers who find a usage 
stigmatized an purism have a ngnt 
to know the stigmatixcr's plnec in 
the purist scale, if lux htigma js not 
to be valueless. Accordingly, under 
headings of various matters with 
winch purism is concerned, n few 
articles an* now mrntiuned illus¬ 
trating the kind of view that may 
be expected in other articles of a 
similar nulure 

Word-formation : amoral, coastal, 
funnrment, Hybrid derivative**, 
pleistocene. 

Sew words: happenings, men¬ 
tality, protagonist. 

Old words : howbett. 

foreign words ; French words. 
Gallicism*. 

Foreign senses ; intrigue, meti¬ 
culous. 

Distinctions of sense : opt, defini¬ 
tive, masterful, one. 

Precision of sense : ago. because, 
England. Haziness, only, Pleonasm. 

Popular misuses ; aggravate, asset, 
dastard, idiosyncrasy, journal, op¬ 
timism, otherwise, percentage, Pop¬ 
ularized technicalities. 

Corrections : bar sinister, Mahomet, 
morale, naif, plain sailing. 

Bod constructions : avail, different, 
Double pojnhve, due. Fused par¬ 
ticiple, infringe. Object-shuffling, 
oblivious. 

Idiom ; first, follow, Idiom, like. 


Framoaork : and. between, neither, 
of, or FoHtion of adverbs, Pre¬ 
position at end. 

Pronunciation : apophthegm. False 
quantity, often, philharmonic, Pro¬ 
nunciation, 1**-. 

Spitting ! gy|ay. Mute e. 

.Sound : Jingle,. 

puritanlc!al). The long form la 
commoner, A there I. no perceptible 
difference m meaning. The exlat- 
eiicc uf a third adjective puritan, 
which .unices for Ihc mere luhclllag 
function ( - of the puritan,), tanker 
the -ic form even leas uarful than It 
might otherwise be, & it will prob¬ 
ably lie .queered out ; see -io(al). 

purple makca -fi.A, -Ip ; Mute a. 

purport. 1. Noun jicrport, verb 
perpur't; «cc Noun A vi ku accent. 

2. Meaning. The word ia one that, 
whether ua noun or on verb, require, 
caulimi* handling. The uouo may 
he anid to mean ‘ what appeuri to 
be the aignihcance ' (nf k document, 
an action, Ac.); iu apccial value ia 
that it in non-cummittal, A abitaina 
from other endomng or denying, 
but lightly qurjiUniii*, the truth of 
the a|i|>e»nmce. When aueh an 
inipliention ia oot ueeful, the word 
i. out of place. A tenor, tubtlanu, 

C lh, gut, or other evnonym, ahould 
preferred. But Novelty-hunt- 
me discover. p. .ornetimea in place 
of ecope or purview. A even of 
purport. Head purview or ecope in : 
In 1 A Note on Herbert Fergussan ' ht 
touches a theme outside the general 
purport of the hook. 

Ae to the verb, there arc certain 
well-defined .diomutie limitalione 
on ite uee, one of which, in an ugly 
recent development, i, beginning to 
be neglected. Thie development le 
the um of the paarive. ae in :— Pro- 

! essor lImitate compiler from pub- 
ished works the information at to the 
other world, Christian life th doe- 
trines, Ihc nature of man. rtc., pur¬ 
ported to be conveyed in fommuni- 
cations from • the other side './.Many 
extracts from speeches purported to 
have been made by -” r Batmond 
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are pure fabrications./An alternative, 
briefer, tt- much more probable account 
of the Controversial Paris of the 
Dialogue Purported to be Recorded 
in the Republic of Plato./He had ><o 
information of a Treat y behcecn 
Japan rfc Germany purjiorted to have 
been made, during the tear. Though 
the verb is mi old one, there is in 
the OK1J ([iiulatioiis only one jms- 
live use, A that dated Itmt. Tl.e 
above extracts are iloubltess due to 
the corrupting iiilltirncc of the 
Double l-ASSIvr. ; 11ml eonslrurlnm 
is esjicciully grilluilous with p., the 
sense of which tits it to serve, in the ; 
active, as n passive to supjmsr, 
represent, Ac. In all tlic extracts 
supposed would stand : pretentious¬ 
ness has suggested purport as a less 
familiar A therefore snore imposing 
verb, A ignorance has clinaen the 
wrong part of it ( purported J instead 
of the right (purporting). 

The first Idiomatic limitation, then, 
it that the verb, though not strictly 
intransitive only [It purports, i.e. 
it is to the effecti dial someone from 
Oxfordshire applied), should never 
be used in the passive. The seeoiid 
ll that the subject, which is seldom 
• person at all, should at any rate 
not be a person us such— only a 
person viewed os a phenomenon of 
which the nature it indicated by 
speech, actions, Ac., os the nature 
of a document is indicated by its 
wording. Norma) subject : The 

S u rports io be an autobiography. 
nate personal subject: The 
ites sent rnen to Joshua pur¬ 
porting to be ambassadors from a far 
country. Illegitimate personal sub¬ 
ject : She purports to find a close 
parallel between the Aeschylean Tri¬ 
logy <t The Ring, but she does it by 
/rating out Siegfried altogether./Sir 
Henry is purported to have said ' The 
F.A. are responsible for everything 
inside the Stadium './Its genuineness 
is denied by Rakocsky A by both 
Zinoviev <t McManus, who are pur¬ 
ported to time signed it. 

purpos e , n. It serves very little 


purpose to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give a little more in this 
direction or in that. There arc three 
idiotns : Be to the, to ferry) tittle, 
to no, p. ; Do sortictlung in some, 
to much, to no, to furry] little, p, ; 
Sene the, my Ac., no, p. These 
should not (see Caut-i&on idiom) be 
confused. Serve very little purpose 
is a nu.\l lire of the tiurd with one 
of the others. 

purpose, vli., has -Miiiir ] Mote e. 
purposive (* an aiioiiuiloui farm ’— 
lllxllj is one of the Hvuiud ut- 
■IVAIHLS ill.Si-rilled in the article of 
that name as spurious; the Latin 
suffix -ive IS unstated to the delatin- 
izcil * BiigluguUiciiicd par-, which 
represent* but ctiiuvals the Latin 
pro. 1‘ur/uacful in some contexts, 
A purposed ill ulhers, will meet 
most needs, A there are deliberate, 
designed, adaptive. Ideological, A 
many more synonyms. In the first 
of the fallowing extracts purposeful, 
A in the scr-ond adaptive, would 
enable p. to lie dispensed with:— 
The tendency is all in the direction 
of what Mr Maslcrman calls national 
self -consciousness ; progress, steady 
A purposive, by the means of social 
sciencc./Thc material origin of all 
pur|msivc reactions would be ade¬ 
quately explained by the theory of 
natural selection. 

purr. Far purring see Pronun¬ 
ciation i.f. 

pur sang. Sec French words. 
The men who direct it arc pur-sang 
mandarins, trained in all the tradi¬ 
tions of a bureaucracy which lives 
not for, but on, the people. If one is 
brave enough to use the French 
words, one should be brave enough 
to place them as such—ore man¬ 
darins pur sang. 

puns, vb, makes -sable ; Mute e. 
punafuL PI. -Is ; see -rot. 
pursuaDtflyh See Quasi-adverbs, 
pursue makes -uable ; see Mute e. 
pursuivant. Pron. per'swivont. 
puny, not -sry ; see -ey & -v. 
pundeot. Pronounce pffl'dWmt. 
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purvey make* -or. For inflexions 
■«?c Vtijins is -iK Ac., 2. 
purview. For synonyms ace fip.lo. 
Pushtoo. Fninutinrc jiO-« not 
pussy. So Rjirit ; *or -i v. -H:. -V. 
put(l). According to I lie Olil) the 
pronunciation pftt. with or without 
the additional -/. A wilb vcrhul 
forms puttfd in<lcad of put, is 
univcnal in golf. but only Scotch m 
weight-putting. 

putrefy. For inflexion* we Vkiuik 
is -xi; Ac., <i. 

putrid makes -rsl ; *or -m A • i:ht 
puttee. Pronounce pfi’tl, nnl pule*, 
putty For \crb mllvxionH see 
\ tuns in -ii* Ac., 0. 
pyaemia. Sf .i:, a:, 
pygmean, -aean. The first is re¬ 
commended ; ace .!:, a 1 .. l’ron. 
plgnie'uft. 

pyfmy. pi-. For the reason why 
py- is tin- In ttcr, «t c;vrsY. 
pyjamas, pa-. Spell /»«/-, A pro¬ 
nounce pljuh'Rurc. The adjective 
Bhould be yt/juma'd ; ficc & *l>. 

pylon. 1*1. -* : ace -<>x 3. 
pyorrhoea. Write so ; ace .n: % <e. 
pyramidal. iVmumnre plrA'mtd), 
Hot pi rami dl. 

pyrites. Pronounce pTriTci. 
pyrrhic. See Tixunical turms. 
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qua is sometimes misused like 
other Latin words; see mo., i.k., 
YACt, HE, VlDK. The Wkl OCCOWOn 
for the use of q. occur* when a person 
or thing spoken of can be regarded 
from more ll»un one point of view 
or as (he holder of various coexistent 
functions, & a statement about him 
(or it) is to be bmited to him in one 
of these aspects ; Qua facer he must 
be condemned for doing what qua 
citizen he aould be condemned for not 
doing ; the lovei aspect is distin¬ 
guished from another aspect in 
which he may be regarded. The 
two nouns (or pronouns) must be 
present, one denoting the person or 
thing in all aspects Ou), & the other 
singling out one of his or its aspects 
(lover, or efcuen). In the first ex¬ 


tract below, n gross misuse. Great 
Britain, & Ireland, are not aspects 
of the conviction, but things as 
different I'rnm a conviction as an 
hour from 11 walking-stick. In (he 
second, » iniieli lew definite offence, 
liuuiicjcr Ac. do not give aspects of 
Hit- man to he distinguish!-*! front 
other rot-xisirnt iihjkvJs, hut merely 
successive lui'UjKitiiiiKi : lla- fault Is 
that (he occasion dne* mil justify 
the substitution of I he very precise 
I f/Jifi for the here ({lute suRieiciit as. 
i The root if tin* enmictmtt, qim Great 
Britain, a, the preftfisleruun /triton of 
the Militant value nf the l'Inter I'olun- 
trerr ; «!• the fool uf thin conviction, 
qua In land, i* the shameful d- rruel 
bunihaozitng of a sect mu nf to if tin- 
fo/tiinutc felltiw-Praviuriulx info the 
delusion that Jnv soldiers dr no 
artillery trill he mwlablr against 
them./The faontmr gentleman burglar 
xcho, having played tit/If la >n r felluwi 
<|uu financier, journalist. d- barrister, 
undertakes to raise burglary from 
being a trade at trust to the lupine 
level of those professions. 
quod. See (ithtaii.i:i> words. 
quadrate. The verb kwodrftt, the 
adjective & noun kwd'drat ; see 
PARTICIPLE!! 5 A. 

qundr(l)ennlum, -la!. Quadrien - 
mum is true Lutixi, & the -i- should 
not be, hut usually is, dropped in 
the English words, 
quadriga. 1‘ron.kwadrT'ga; pi .-gat. 
quadrille. Pronounce ka- or kwa-. 
quadrillion. See killjos. 
quadroon. See mulatto 2. 
quadruplicate. Verb -ftt. adj. & n. 
-al ; ice lUniK.in.u H lJ. 
quaere, the original of query, is now 
little used. & nothing is gained by 
keeping it m being, 
qumostor. Sec a. 
quality. For inflexions see Vrbm 
IN -IE &C., 0. 

quality. 1 . For 4 has the defect* 
of his qq.’ sec Hackneyed purabe*. 
2 . The udj. is -ilatwe, not -iliisr ; ace 
Quantitative. 

qualm. The OED put* first tbe 
pronunciation kwabra. 
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quandary. The pronunciation 
kwdudDT (‘ the original streaming 1 — 
OED) is recommended, the word 
being hardly a popular colloquial 
one. But Recessive accent, giving 
awd'ndart, has been at work with It 
quand mime- Sec FiiKNcn words. 
quantity. For Inflexions see Verbs 
in -IE 4e., 0. 

quantum live. The long form ie the 
right ; but the u«e of the shortened 
one la more frequent. & pi-rh:i|>x less 
of a mere inadvertence, than that of 
qualitive for ipiulilutive, & aulhoriluc: 
And t chat if true of railway truffle is 
true, io far as this quantitive frnn 'ruy 
of labour is concerned. of all industri / 
in te hich mechanical pnner it labour- 
saving appliances arc employed ; * sec 
Long variants s.f. In tile light of 
the Latin words temjxstirus, pn'mi- 
tivus. Sc adoption*, nnomaloni in dif¬ 
ferent wavs, it would be rash to say 
that quantifies, qualitive, A eiuthan- 
ttve, were not defensible forms; hut 
at any rnte good English usage is 
against them. 

quantity. A negligible q. is a 
Popularised Tf.niNKAi.m-, tiften 
need where negligible by itss-lf gives 
all that Is wanted. in tlie way noted 
in Ibrelevant ai.i.isicin. 
quarenden, -der, quarantine, the 
apple. The OKL) trcnll the litst as 
the stnndard form, 
quarrel makes -lied Ac.: -u.-, -ir, 
quarry, vb. For inllcxions see 
Vanns in -ie Ac., 0. 
quart (fencing). See ( ARTE. 

quarter, n. 1. Hyphening. 2. 

Constructions. 1. Hyphening. Qtur. 
tor mile, not quarter-mile ; but 
quarter-day, not quarter day; the 
difference depends upon the accent. 
A la cxpluined in Hyphens 3 B ; 
winter quarters, similarly, should be 
two separate words. 3. Construc¬ 
tions. For a q of the price, for q. of 
the price, for a q. the price, for q. the 
price, are all blameless English. 
After throe *11. centuries, or three 
centuries & a q . 7 See halt. 
quarter, vb, makes -ering, -end, 
«.; aee -a-, -aa-. 


quartet)ta). Spell -f t ; see duet. 

S iarto. See rOLio. FI. -os; -o(e)s fi. 
uasl-ad verbs. lie was rolling up 
his sleeves preporatory to punching 
my head. From u narrowly gram¬ 
matical point of view, the word 
| should be preparatorily' but it 
‘ never is, except in the mouths of 
• those who know just enough gram¬ 
mar to be timid alioiit it. The 
1 luijceiivc is loosely attached to the 
, action dc-serj lied ill 1 rolling up bis 
sleeves ’. Most of those who would 
correct, or be tempted to correct, 
preparatory to preparatorily feel no 
tc-mptution to ante accordingly, 
instead of arenrding. as or to, because 
Hie hitler is so familiar as not to 
draw their attention. See also 
i Vnidiomatic -i.y, in which words of 
a slightly difTcrrllt kind are con¬ 
sidered. It should lx- observed that 
it ib only certain udjeetives with 
which tile use is idiumutic; for 
instance, lie did it contrary to my 
I wishes, but net tiler opposite to nor 
! different from them. A few of the 
; iidjrcli ves concerned arc : according 
A pursuant ; contrary ; doubtless ; 

I preliminary, preparatory, previous, 
A prior; irrespective 4: regardless. 
Aiioliicr puir a! adjectives exhibiting 
j tlie same arbitrary distinction of 
I idiom us that between contrary & 
i opposite is due A owing. 

quassia. The pronunciation likely 
I to prevuil is kwO'slia. 

quoter-oontanary. The form re- 
commended is quadriugenary ; see 

I CENTENARY. 

quatern ar I us. SceTfcu.siCALTF.svis. 
i quatoraaln. See -STICU. Fro- 
, nour.ee kd'terran. 

quatrain. Sec -sTicn. Pronounce 

• krtO'trin. 

quatreloll. Pron. kft'ter- or kft'tre-, 
quattrocento. Pronounce -che'ntd; 
see Italian- sounds, A tbecento. 
quaver makes -ered Ac,; -a-, -aa-. 
queen. For the Q. of the Adriatic 
see Sobriquets. 

queenly. For the adverb, see -lily. 
quenelle. See French words, 
querist. The form query *st would 
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be better {sec -1ST, * cf. accompany- 
id), but q. sccnu established. 

querulous. l’ronounce -nib-. 

query, vb. Fur inflexions aee 

VURHH IN “IE Ac., 0. 

question. 1. For lcaiiixo ques¬ 
tion, sir Lliut article. 2. For pre¬ 
vious q., we n<nvioi** a. a. For 
urdcr of uonl« in indirect questions 
(//<■ asked what was he to do Ac.), see 
lMMKcrr uri.sTiox. 4. For the 
qiiexllon mark wrongly A rightly 
used, nee S«»rs. 5. For brg the 
question. see TmiMi ai. ti:ku>. 
fi. Qmi 'than ax to. This ugly A need¬ 
less hul non common formula is 
discussed A illuslmil d under As B : 
but it jsi north n|nlc tu here 

tliut it is ut its wont when question 
Iiiim the, n* in : — II hen the nation 
repudiated Papal authority, the quci- 
tion naturally a rune us to who were 
to have the endow incut*. From time 
to time there uppeur* in the weekly 
Itr.Tuur Statement an item on the 
expenditure ude of * War Loans d- 
ICxcluquer Hands A the question 
has cropped up us to its meaning. 
The reason is that >oii do not say 
the instead of a question unless 
either it is already known what q. 
is meant or you arc about to supply 
that information ut once; the 
function of the as to phrase is to 
fulfil expectation of the lullcr pro¬ 
cedure ; tluit is, you explain in it 
whnt the q. is, not whut it coarcmi; 
A to do that you must use nn inter¬ 
rogative clause In simple apposition 
with q. (tiic q. who teas to h*rve), or, 
if a noun is to lie used instead of 
such a clause, attach that noun to 
bv of {the q . »>/ its meaning) ; of 
is the preposition tJiat exprcMes 
identity, an in the city of Exeter, the 
crime of murder. 

question, vb, mokes -uned Ac.; 

See -N-, -NN-. 

question In Aire if too recent an 
importation to be in the OED 
(1904). It should be treated like 
eommissionaire, lose an n, A be 
culled kwftscfaona', not ktsllSnO'. 
But is the noun 9 uet/ronory f‘ rare * 


| —OED, but quoted from 10th A 
lt)th cc.) too fur gone to be rewua- 
, citutcd 't Commentary, glossary, 
dictionary, A vocabulary, with many 
Jess common words would keep it 
well m cuimlctumor, A the success 
of closure (nee Uevivai.j*) Iriids hope 
to the nttriupt. t’f. uJho. under 
INT1.NI1M1, the case llctrolhed t». 
Ftauc^cj. 

queue, Pronounce kfl. 
quid (fcnvcmjtu). With plural 
numbers, tiv quid, not quid*. 
quiescence, *cy. Tin* former is 
Ik-st ; see -in. -cv, 
quiet, adj., makes -rr, -rst. 

| quiet, ii., quietness, quietude. The 
! first is much more used than the 

• other* ; it is possible tn distinguish 
I roughly the kc liars tn whu h cuch Is 

• more iipprupriali. but uflcu there 
is a legitimate choice between two 
l*oinls uf sie\r. Quiet is a state of 
things or oil atmosphere i A period 

1 of quiet followed ; Seeking quirt dj 
: rest. Quietness is a quuhf v exhibited 
i by fcouifthing : The (juiciness of his 
j manner, uf rubier tires. Quietude 
is u habit or pructicx • Quiclutie is 
I out of fashion in these days. An 
J example of each fallows in whirh 
j (if what lias lircsi said above is true) 
! one of the others would have been 
preferable i—Uow becomingly that 
self-res peeling quiet sal upon their 
high-bred figures (quietude) ; Enjoy 
ing the fruit of his victory, peace <b 
quietness (quiet); The quietude of 
the meadow* mode them his Jtwouriic 
resorts {quietness or quiet), 
quieten, whether us transitive or 
as intransitive, is a S</r*Kn.uora 
word. Whether that can be attributed 
to genuine American support or to 
a quietening down of the speculative 
position is a matter of some doubt./ 
I GERM AS OP1SIOS EXCITED: 
j War Correspondents' Attempts to 

• Quieten It./neal Prussianism would 
: soon quieten Ireland. It is perhaps 

• used chiefly not rn preference to 
quiet, but by writers who are hardly 
aware that there la such a verb as 
quiet s at any rate, while good 
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writers w«m to avoid it, it is com¬ 
mon in uneducated talk. See Lonu 

VAH1ANTK, St, -EN VEKUS. 

quinarius. See Technical twins. 
quinta. Sec Ku.ncu timiis, 
quJniei(te). SjicH-fl; wo dukt. 
qulntllllon. See billion. 
quire, choir. S«-t- cuotH. 
quite, i. KstmuNivc use uf q. of ion 
amount* lo u Mannerism, A many 
writers would do well to convict Sc 
cure thenwlvin of it l»y looking 
over a few page* or eotimiii* of tlioir 
work. 2. The now f avium te col¬ 
loquial formula * quite nil 1 
is ii foolish I*i.i:<ina*m. quite X all 
being identical in ochse ; * quilt* 
right ’ i* all right. Sc * ull right * is 
quite right, I Hit * quill* all right * is 
all quite wrung. 3. Quite (to). 
Many people are in the halut of 
convoying tlicir assent lo :i state¬ 
ment that hux just been made lo 
tlirm m talk l»y tin* single Word 
quite, where the rest of us nay qinlr 
■o. Oddly enough, they are mostly 
of a elan* that should know bdtir. 
the cIhnk i hut nit.irhcs some im¬ 
portance to the way thing* are said ; 

quite sounds to them neater, ctm- 
ciner. than quite so. What they do 
not realize i* that choice brlwvrti 
the two is sometime* «|K*n to them, 
but by no hiram id way* ; u*ed m 
wrong place*. quite i* an example of 
Slipshod extension. Three speci¬ 
men exchange* will make the mailer 
dear:— (a) lie seem* to be mad.— 
Quite. (I>) To demand that English¬ 
men should art on logic is absurd.— 
Quite (so), but . . . (r) Well, any¬ 
how, he did it.—Quite so. but the 
question is . .. Inn, quite so would 
lie out of place, because what is tu 
be Qualified by quite is simply the 
word mad, understood directly from 
What precedes. In b, choice is open ; 
quite will amount to quite absurd 
(as in a) ; quite so will amount to 
u w quite as you say ; Sc the general 
effect of each is the same. In c, 
quite would be wrong, because the 
other speaker's words do not supply 
anything, as in a & b, for quite to 


qualify ; the sense is clearly not 
he quite did it. but, a.* in The second 
ultcNiutive of l>, if t s quite as you 
tay-*o. Tlic bud modern use, in 
j actual life, is well shown in this 
scrap of luwcnurt examination : 

1 There ii'iis no jtower in anyone to 
! bring the child hark Quite. 

quiver. J*‘or ha i»r one's qwjir r full, 

j Me llAEKXKVr.JJ I'lfHAHES. 

qul vjve. Sec Kio.M'II won ns. 

] quoin, quoit. lToxuiunrc koi-. 

! quondam. See i..m: Are. 

| quorum. I’l. •mini, not -a ; see 
i -l m, X Latin 1'Li sai.s. 
j quota. J’l. -as. 

j QUOTATION. Didactic & polo 
• mical writers quote passages from 
others to KUppott llieiiiKclvcs by 
, authority or to protidt* theitwclvcs 
: with NiimethingloeoTilrovcrli cnlics 
j quote from the book* they examine 
‘ in illustration uf lheir ivlitnutvx. 

TJk-sc are matters of business on 
I which iu» general advice need be 
offered. Hut the literary or decora- 
| live quotation is another thing. 

| A writer expresses hnust If in words 
I that have Ix'on used lieforc Ik'cuumc 
they give hi* meaning better than 
j he can gi\e it himself, or because 
they lire Iwautiful or willy, or be- 
! cause he expect* them to touch 
n ch<ird of association in hi* reader, 
or hreiiusc Iil- wishes to show that 
, hr i* learned or well read. Quota- 
i lions due to the last motive arc 
: invariably ill advised; the diB- 
j corning reuder detects it * is con- 
i teniptuous ; the undiscrmmg is 
pcrluip* impressed, but even then 
is at the wiiiif time repelled, pre¬ 
tentious quotations being the surest 
road to tedium ; the less experienced 
a writer is, <L therefore on the whole 
the less well read he is also, the more 
j is he tempted to this error ; the 
i experienced knows he had better 
! avoid it ; A the well-read, aware 
that he could quote if he would, is 
not afraid that readers will think 
he cannot. Quoting for association's 
sake has more chance of succeas, 
: or less certainty of failure ; but it 
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need* a homogeneous audience ; 
if a jcat's prosjH-Tity lies in the ear 
of him that hears it, ko too does a 
quotation’s ; to each render those 
quotations arc agree:*Lie that neither 
Btrikc him ns hackneyed nor rebuke 
his ignorance by their complete 
novelty, but rouse dormant memor¬ 
ies ; quotation, then, should l>e 
adapted to the probable render’s 
degree of cultivation ; which pre- • 
scuts u very pn-lly problem to those 
who have a mixed audience to face ; 
the less mixed the ludlvncc. the 
safer is it to quote for ussoriulion. 
Lastly, the sayings wise nr witty or ; 
beautiful with which it may occur . 
to us to adorn our own inferior 
matter, not for business, not for 
bcncM of clergy, not fur charm of 
association, but us carvings on u 
cathedral facade, or pictures on the | 
wall, or shells in a bower bird's run, 
have we the skill to chouse & fdurc 
them ? are we architect*, or bnc-h- 
bruc dealers, or what V 

Enough ha* perhaps been said to 
indicate generally the danger* of 
quoting. A frw examples follow of 
oddities that may serve ns particular 
warnings ; s»ef a Wo MisguoTAnoN. 

IMIETKNTIOUSNESS 

In the summer of 1R67 England 
received with strange welcome a strange 
visitor. ' Quis oovub hie mist ns 
succcssit aedlbus hospes ? ’ Looking 
forward Into fh* future tee may indeed 
apply ysi other words of Dido, dc say 
of the fine eoifier to these shores 
‘Quibue illc jactatus futis ! * It was 
fAe Sultan of Turkey who came to 
visit Englan’k 

CTnglincs 

It may seem somewhat unfair to 
quote the laying of the old Latin poet, 

* Monte* parturiunt, ridiculu* mui 
eat \ in relation to the Government's 
achievements in matters of domestic 
legislation. Something seem* to 
have happened to the old Latin 
poet’* metre.// lie treatment of the 
old, old story of the Belgian franc- 
ffreur u typical. ‘ L’anfmai est tris 
miehant, u sc defend quoad on rat- 
1391 


toque.' Something hus happened to 
the French poet’s rhyme, ua well oa 
las metre ./Here again, however, there 
teas a fly in the amber —fhc iNromtN/ 
of the Italians. A fly in umber, or 
u fly in the ointment—what cun It 
matter ‘t/The happy phrase that an 
Ambassudor is an honest man sent 
abroad tn hr for his country. There 
arc lyings abroad A lyings abroad, 
but only one kind of lying for one** 
country. 

Ql •<ITATION SA NIVWill I 
Yrl if av take stock if aur situation 
tmlay.cx'cn I hair of us who are ‘fearful 
saints' can afford 'fresh murage' to 
' take './Thr * pigmy hotly ' seemed 
‘fretted to dee ay' by the 'fury soul' 
within it. Original : A fiery houI 
which, working out its way. Fretted 
llie pygmy-body to decay. 

FOREIGN OIL A ENGLISH 
WATER 

II*Ao will he plrustd to send details to 
all who are interested in strengthening 
real rate cordiale. Head the entente 
cordiulc./Ifcrn if a change were desir¬ 
able with Kitchener duct rt auspice,/ 
Satmasius alone was not unworthy 
sublimi flagella./The feeling that one 
»» an antrredentem scelestum./The 
clergy in rochet, alb , dc other best 
pontifical thus. 

CLUMSY ADAPTATION 
Ilui the problem of inducing a re¬ 
fractory camel to squeeze himself 
through the rye of an inconvenient 
needle is <4- remains insoluble./ 
Modern fashions do not presup f/ose 
an uncorseted figure ; that way would 
modish disaster he./Goarip on a sub¬ 
ject which is stilt on the knees of the 
future. 

Quotation marks. Sec Stops. 
quota, l. Q- mukc§ -table ; see 
Mirra E. 2 . The devil can q. Ac. ; 
q. ihould be cite ; bcc Mihquotation. 
quotas, n. pi-, may be regarded u a 
Curtailed word, it left to thoao 
whose occupation makes ^shortening 
of ‘ quotation mark* * indispensable, 
quoth, quoth*. See Abchau*. 
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rabbit makes -iling, -ily : sec -T-, 
-rr-. For ll'rbli r.. a»-c Tin i: A false ' 
ETYMIII.IIOY. 

Rabelaisian, -aeslan. The funner 
is usual ; those who write -ur- do so 
to avoid combining the unl.aUn 
vowel ai with lire Kalin termination ; 
see Hybrid iikkivativk*. 
rabid makes -est i see -Ml A -HIT L. 
rabies. Three syllable*. - rubier, 
raceme, racemose. Pronounce '■ 
rosc'm, rb’shnos. 
rachitis. Prunouner rukriN. 
racial. See Uvnaiu derivative* ■ 
for this A oilier questionable udjre- 
tivea in -of. 

rack dr ruin. The 0121), though it 
colls ruck u variant of u rork. ruw- . 
nixes Huh spelling : it i" no doubt j 
helped by the visible alliteration. 

racket (bustle Ac ) makes -eting, 
•tty, Ac.; see -T-, • it-. 
racket, racquet, (but *<■.). The j 
OEl> treats -Artur I lie standard form. , 
raconteur. See Eiii'.xen wnnns. 
racoon, -cc-. The lirst is usual, 
rad. Sec Cuitailku words. 
raddle. See Htrinux. 
radiance, -«y. The second Is rare, 
but kept in being ns inelncally use¬ 
ful or rhetorically cflci-tivc; -et.-cv. i 

radiate. The verb -at. the adjre- i 
live -at ; see PARTiciri.ua h U. 
The verb makes -iabie, -tor; tec j 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

radius. PI. -ff (-11). For synonyma ! 
in sense track Ac., sec rtrr.n. 
radix. PI. -fees (-Isis ; cf. -tsix 
for the quantity). 

Raffaemque. See RArna*LEsqux. 
rags makes -ring i see Mute e. 
ragout. See Fbkncb sum. 
railroad * Now chiefly ll.S.. the 
usual term In Great Britain being 
railway ‘—OBD. 

rate or Aloe, as a phrase for * what¬ 
ever the weather ie mentioned in 
very few dictionaries, A baa an j 
American sound. It is quoted, 
however, from Dryden —Be it fair : 


or foul, or rain or shine—in the 
Century Dictionary, 
raise makes -saiir: see Mute f.. 
For r. one's tint, us compared with 
hike off one's liut, A bear, sec FoniiAL 
MOlllS, 

raison d'etre. See French ivokih, 
flow not to use it can hardly be 
iN-tter shown than in : It has been 
pmpasnl by the Liberal Sunenriform- 
i>t iVJ'j lhal if shall hr sufficient Jot 
the Stxrretg n In affirm a belief in the 
I 1 rut rslant Pu,th mt/iuiil pledging 
hi nisei/ in be u member of the Church 
af England i the rauuM d’etre it 
Mi iom : but . . . 

Pronounce ralij. 
h) .V maharnja(h) have the -h, 
an English mldition, much more 
often than mil. * it is better to 
ulwtain from the Didacticism of 
omitting it. 

Rajpoot, -ut._ S]>ell -out, A pro¬ 
nounce rail jiiGTit. 

rake makes - hablr, -kish, Ac,; ace 
Mute e. 

rtde. Sec French wuniis. 
raUentando. PI. -a* ; sec -o(e)s 8. 
rally. For inflexion* sec Verdi) in 
-IK Ac.. #. 

ramekin, -quin. Pron. r (Finikin, 
ramify. For inflexions sec Verbs 
in -il Ac.. 0. 

rancid nukes -ext ; are -** & -est 4. 
rancour, -corous. See -oua A -on, 
-ora- A -or-. 
ranee. Pronounce rah’nl. 
range, n. For synonyms In the 
sense scope , see field. , 
range, vb. I. R. makes -ging, 
■geabte ; see Mute e. ’ Gratuities 
ranging pom 10 lire /iff' each of the 
ringers in the Sixtine Chapel choir 
up to much larger sums for higher 
o/fleiutr. If one has not provided 
oneself with figures for both ex¬ 
treme*, one should not raise expecta¬ 
tions by using r. from . . . to. It is 
as bad as saying ' Among those 
present were A. B, d others \ 
a. Range oneself (He had no inten¬ 
tion of marrying et ranging himself 

just yeti it a bad Gallicism 2- 
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ranunculus. PI. -Iuje» or -Ii (-1); 
tec Latin plurals 1. 
ranz-dos-vacbos. Pkencm work,. 
rape, vb, nmkcs -pnbtr : sec Mute e. 

Raphaelasquc, R&flaaliljMque. For 

the I'hi. n |;r from the r.tubll.h.d 
Eiij’lisli linptiacl A v. to unfamiliar 
forms with -/- or -J)-, see Duiai-tic- 
Ism. Maiiowkt. 

rapid makes -est ; see -cit A -est *4. 
rapport, formerly common enough 
to Ik* regarded & pniiiiium*cd us 
EngliHh (rupor'l), tnuy now |**rhape 
bo culled agnm a French woip, & 
will not be missed in FiigliMh. 
rapprochement. SecFkiacn wouus. 
rapt, meaning nrjpinnlly carried off, 
raped, matched away, but now 
usually absorbed or inffrjiriy con- 
centraitd. hua perhaps been urtcclnl 
by the identical tnuml of wrapped 
of wrapt, though rui ia/. in cuuugh lo 
•how thut such an exiilunution is 
not necessary. The beat known 
passage (Thu rapt soul sitting in 
thine eyes) bus doubtless helped. 
A concordance to Mi I ton supplies 
also Wrapped in a pleasing fit of 
melancholy/thus wrapped in mist of 
midnight/Itapt in a balmy cloud. 
rapture. For pronunciation tee 
riCTvaE. 

rara avis is seldom an improvement 
on rarily; Irrelevant allus.'on. 
rarebit. See Tndi: & false etymol. 
rarefaction, nut ficanon, la the 
correct as well as the usual form, 
the Latin verb being rarefaecre (not 
-ficare) 

rarefaction,rarefy. So spelt (in con¬ 
trast with rarity), but pronounced 
tfH- (in contrast with rarely). 
rase. Sec raze. 

raspberry. Prun. with -z- tor *sp-. 
rate, n. For some synonyms in tbe 
sense impost, see tax. 
rale, vb. makes ratable; see Mute e. 
rather. 1. R. is it See. 2. R. steperb 
Ac. 5. I had r. 4. Dying r. than 
surrender. 

t . ft. is it Ac. Towards the end of 
the long article Inversion will be 
found a section beaded Yet, especi¬ 


ally, rather. Tlie following examples 
should be rid of inveraron os in- 
(licuted :— Mr Dooley •eldom makes 
you laugh aloud; rather docs he 
keep Air readers continually 1 n a stale 
oj U»e * dry grins * (r. he keeps. or he 
kiv|»s his M aiUTh. r.,).// do not feel 
like onr tvha lifter a day oj storm d* 
ruin is glad to errep indoors, <f c roue A 
hopelessly owr the fart-dying cm hers 
on the hearth ; nth.r <]o I feel like 
one who . . . (r. I feel). The respon¬ 
sible leaders oj the Opposition hare 
abandoned the fine thut another 
(lenrral 1'.lection would * probably but 
sir rent iff te the last verdict ’ ; rut her 
is it felt that . . . (r. it is felt, or It is 
fell, r.,). Ii should br remembered, 
however, wit Ii r., thut cure is needed, 
in mending nr h voiding the inver¬ 
sion. not to put r. where it might be 
interpreted as somewhat; to write 
/ r.feet nr it is r.feit in the secniid A 
tliird ex uni pies would be worse than 
the mver«iun itself. 

2. It. superb Ac. There is something 
rather dclieious in the way in which 
some of these iwenlors ignore previous 
achievements./This was rulhcr a 
r ax lot ion./While exercising gene r- 
ostly A kindliness more than most the 
doctor rather loved a quarrel. What 
is the use of line warm words like 
delicious A revelation A lour if the 
cold water of r. is lo be thrown over 
them ? * U. ugrecoblc ’ if you will ; 
* r. surprising 7 by all means; ‘r. 
enjoyed ’ certainly ; but awuy with 
r. delicious, r. a revelation, & r. loved I 

Cf. SOMEWHAT. 

3. I had r. is os idiomatic as J would 
t. ; had is the old subjunctive, - 
I ahuuJd hold or find. & is used with 
r. on the analogy of I had liefer - 
I should hold it dearer ; sec had 1. 

♦. Dying r. than surrender. He re¬ 
signed r. than stifle his conscience, 
Ac. The use of the infinitive after 
r. than in such contexts is discussed 
in -i.xc 5. 

ratify. For inflexions sec Vaasa 

in -iE Ac., e. 

ratio. PI. -os; see -o<*)» 4. 

ratiodfifti* A its derivatives, a» 
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exclusively learned words, may 
fairly bi* pronounced r&U- rather 
than r&ahl- ; cf. Grf.kk o ; the 
OEI->, however, gives only r&shl*. 
ration. Pronounce rft- or ri*. Hut 
the army says rft-. A the imlitary 
use is the prevalent one. 
rationale i* the neuter of the but in 
adjective Tutionuli*. A should therc- 
fore Ijc pronounced r&shomVU : Iml 
confusion with such Fn-rioli words 
un morale A locale (there in iio French 
ratumulr) naturally leads toils I ( 

sonieti mes mispronounced, 

ratlonallM makes -zablc'. Miti. i- 
ratlin, ratline, ratling. Tin* drnva- 
tion is newer turn ; hut tin- last 
syllable probably contains lirettier 
the word liar nor the participle 
termination -vig. The spelling ruthu 
ia perhaps, therefore, the U*t. 
rat(t>an. The double / in usual, 
ravage makes -geablr : see -him: 1. 
ravel makes •//«»/. -II in*. Ar. ; wo 
-1.1,*, -i.-. The verb is cutiously 
applied both to the lungling *V 1 lie 
disentangling pr«Hvs*. Tin* vitIi* 
that run mean either to deprive of 
or tn provide with what is expressed 
by the nmm of I lie wmie sjadlmg 
<compare irifi but skin «t- film the 
ulcerate* place with skin 'em alil'c) 
ure not parallel. Iktuusc with them 
tlw noun is the startnig-|Himt. 
ray, vb. For iiitVxion* see Vruos 
IN -IK Ac.. 1. 

Rayah. Pro noun re rf'u. 
raze, rase. Ifn.w is the older s|»rll- 
,lng. but rnzr now prevails. There 
is some tendency to use tuac still 
/or Bcnses, such us cruse or scrape 
.off, that are now archaic ; but tlic 
diflliuetinn correspond to no differ¬ 
ence of ct Vino logy, A raze should be 
.the only form, 
razzia. See Fbkxch wonns. 
ra. For the use of tins telltale 
•little word sec Ilijtcraciek, A 
PoPVLAUIXKD TSCD N1C AL1TI Rk A 
•quotation or two follow ;— Dear 
Sir.—l am glad to err that you have 
taken a strong /itu re the Irish railway 
.situation./Why not ogres to tulmU 


the decision of the Conference re the 
proposed readjustment to the people 
so that they alone can decide ?/Sir,-— 
I have had sent me a cuffing from 
your issue of the 7 1 th inst., from 
which 1 gather that reference had been 
made tu a former issue |#j sonic alleged 
siutcmrutx of mine re the use of the 
military during the recent rmheay 
dispute. Sir .— There tx another fact 
re above. Twice wjlh, A twice with* 
out. italics. 

re(-). In rr(-) com pounds, the 
hyphen is usual before e (re-entrant, 
rr-rxuminc, Ac.); not uncommon 
before other \o\uk (rr-amoHNUt or 
reanuumcnl. reiterate nr re-Hrrale, 
reorganize or rc-nrgamzc, rc-urgc or 
rcurge). iwpeeinllv when the look of 
I lie word, ns in the lirst A fourth 
CXamjikt, is deceptive or puzzling 
witlmul it ; common when the 
compound is trad after the simple 
word (make d* rc-iuuU. discussion tfc 
Tc-diKciixsion) ; A luTCttfury when n 
modern compound such as iwwr - 
pul a new eowr upon, rc-ptur— 
pair afresh, or rc~nnoit eount again, 
is (o Ik- distinguished from a Ix'ttcr 
known A differently prniiminml old 
word ( reemer get buck, repair liter id, 
recount narrate). 

reaction. Mr J)arem's obserrations 
upon the brent* of pigeons have had 
a reaction on the sfrudurr of Euro¬ 
pean Society./Any apparent divisions 
in fAis country, tern the threat of a 
vote of censure, might have had iU 
reaction on j:wWir opinion in Italy. 
It., owing to its use in Chemistry, 
has berome a 1‘orcLAnrzcD tlcu- 
Mt AMTV liable like other such term* 
to be used by Suvsiiod extension 
where it ia not wanted, e. g. where 
nothing more is meant than effect or 
influence or the simple action. This 
misuse is betrayed in the quotation* 
by the word on, which suits action 
Ac., but does not suit r. except in 
senses in which it mean* more than 
any of those three. The sense* of 
r. may be distinguished thus : 1. 
The process of reversing wbat has 
been done or going back to the 
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status quo onto : progress dr r. ; 
the forces of r. 2. Thr recoil from 
unusual activity or inactivity, pro¬ 
ducing im equally unusual degree uf 
the reverse : extremes il* r. ; thr r. 
from passion, despair, a odd Oath. 
3. The second half of nitcnjchon, 
H’s retaliation upon the first agent 
A, making up with action the 
Vicissitudes of a struggle Ac. : after 
ait this net ion d* r. i. *J’h<* reUcx 
effect u|m>u A <.r Ins own admits : 
the r. of cruelty upon thr cruel. 
5. The net inn called Inrtli from H hy 
A’s trciilmciit : stimulus d* r. ; the 
r. of copper to sulphuric nr id. N" 5 
iti tlic sense Hint cow is the rhenmal 
use. A the one also licit is oflcn 
interchangeable uilh effect Ac.; hut 
on or upon is nut of place with it ; 
not thr r. of sulphuric urul on copper. 
but either the r. if ropper to \ ulphunr 
acid or the action of sulphuric and 
on copper. Similarly, mil the r.. hut 
the union or rjfeet or influence, uf 
Darwinism on Luru|M' A of English 
V'lilis of censure on llnhun public 
opinion. 

read. For a nrll reud man. deeply 
read i/i the ancients, Ac., sir I.mhan- 
bitjVk r.r. 

readable)! legible. Sec illkumi.k. 

readily has rcudirr, -c*t. hh well as 
more A Mkrtl readily, al least m talk ; 
those tc ho promise readiest ; etc i.n 
A -iiST 3. 

real. The so-called decadence <f the 
symbolist movement ■'■'Strange dream¬ 
ing dr the search for consolution xn 
irreality. The negutives from r. arc 
unreal A unreality, though it is true 
that there arc analogies for nouns 
using in* or ir- when the adjectives 
have un- ; sec is- A UK-. 

realize. 1. R. makes -zable; ace 
Mute k. 2. H ‘hat was realized might 
happen has happened. The insertion 
of it between ah at A teas is. however 
ugly, indispensable unless the sen¬ 
tence it to De recast. For discussion 
& parallels see XT 1. 

realm For synonymy see niLD. 


! -RE & -Eft. Many words usually 
spelt -re ure pronounced ns if the 
spelling were» er; su centre, fibre, acre, 
munirui'Tr. In Amemun usage the 
spelling uf thrsr is new -rr. except 
when, io hi acre A lucre, n preceding 
e would have iCs mhiihI changed 
I fr<»m k to s. In English usage the 
' -ret* pirlcricd in I he words in winch 
it has mil (ns in dmnirlcr. iiuiiiInT, 

| A many utlierK) i nuiplch Iv dnuip- 
, pcurnl. 'flu* American usage is. iu 
, I hi* al/ovc statement* are enough 1o 
I allow, more consist cut ; Iml it dors 
not follow (cf. -ors A -op) (hat we 
should do well to adopt it. The 
. pmnlirey nutV Ik* linxnrdcd that we 
ahull rtiTifunn m lime, one word in 
. -re after a/mlbcr i hungiiig In -f r; 
i but We prvli r in England In break 
: with our illngieMblies slowly; A, 
: allcr all, wlnle acre A lucre & 
tuvidurre A other -ere Word* re main, 
with Hk* words m -ehre A -gre 
: | sepulchre, other, cm hrr. ogre, meagre, 
Ac.) bull wax between llu III A those 
hi wincli u consonant hound is nut 
I imfMTtUcd (us urnwtre. autre, bistre, 
\ calibre, centre, fibre, litre, lustre, 
i mnmxurrc. metre, nntrr, nitre. Ten- 
\ cant re. sabre, srrplre. sombre, speelre, 
j theatre ). logic A consistency art* not 
| all on one side. 

1 rearmost. I Von. rfr'mwl; -most. 

| reason. 1 ,//«rr. Ik* i n I lie right, 
1 & go* one r.- admit Ibut he is in 
) the right, are Eai.I.icisMS. 

! 2. Jt stunds to r. i> a formula that 

1 gives its user the unfair udvantage 
: of ut once invoking r. A refusing to 
| listen to it ; or rut her, he exprets 
• it to do that for him, but is dis- 
; appointed, frw of us being ignorant 
| nowadays that it is the prelude to 
an arbitrary judgement that we arc 
1 not permitted to question, 
i 3. The r. is because Ac. The only 
, reason hit (rages hi nr not been higher 
\ is because the profits of the industry 
have been miserably I me. ‘The r. Is 
that . . / is the English for this ; for 
further examples see because, A 
> for analogous mistakes Haziwms. 
! Wrong forms nearly as common 
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this are the r. it due to , A the r. u on 
account of, us in :—The r. of our 
iron U largely due to unre(flsAn*s», 
jioitw to combine, power to weoiAtr 
adwrsfly <fc snio-rhumon bravery.: 
My only r. fur oil mg your permission 
to comment upon Air remark* is due 
to the fact that many of your readeri 
nhU not have teen my prevttnie re pit ee. I 
The reasons of hie success were due 
not only to unde political knots ledge 
<f: sincere conviction, hut to a speed of 
vork cohich . . ./The r. why 1 put 
tuch a poem at ‘ Murooned ' so very 
high it oil Recount of its tremendous 
imaginative power./The t. for the 
past neglect has been not on uceuuul 
of fish icing any lest interesting than 
birds or mammals, but merely because 
of fAe difficulty of observing dr photo¬ 
graphing them. 

Rteumur. For pronunciation see 
French wonos, 

rsavs(r), rslve(r). The normal 
English spelling is with tea- ; hul, 
the words, cs|iccially -r, being com¬ 
moner in Scotch use, the Scotch 
rei- has become familiar, 
rebate (carpentry) is pronouuccd 
rAbll Sc often spelt rabbet. 
rebeck. Accent the first (re'biit). 
rebel. Noun rf'bl. verb rIM'l; see 
Noun A verb accent. The verb 
makes -Iled. -ding ; sec -to.-. -L-. 
rebuke inakee -table ; sec Mute r. 
rebus. 1*1. -usee ; see -s-. 
rebut makes -lied Ac., see -T-. -tt-. 
reeal(l). Write -U ; see -Lie. -l-, 3. 
recapitulate make* -table, -tor ; see 
•ABLE 1, -OB. 

leoript, recipe. In the sense * for¬ 
mula for the making of a food or 
medicine with its transferred ap¬ 
plications ‘ remedy * cure • ex- 
pedient 1 device Ac., either word 
is as good as the other, except thst. 
while prescription lias almost dis- 
plAoed both as a name for a doctor's 
formula, receipt Is in that special 
sense still more nearly disused than 
recipe . These beta are worth men- 
tioo because it is sometime* debated. 
Idly for the most part, which of the 
two is the right word. Recipe is | 
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pronounced re'slpl, being a Latin 
imperative "take, originally the first 
word of prescriptions written i n Lati u. 

receive makes -cable ; see Mute e. 

RECESSIVE ACCENT. The accen¬ 
tuation of English words is flnully 
settled by the action of three forces 
on the material presented to them 
in eucb word. First, the habit of 
conorntratmg on one syllable, or In 
long words sometimes on two, A 
letting the others take care of them¬ 
selves ; this bubit is In marked 
contrast to the French equality of 
•yllublei, is especially strong in 
Scotch as compared with southern 
English, A is responsible for that 
obscuring of Lhe English vowel 
sounds which unnceessurily saddens 
tome of our purists ; English words 
of three A four syllables are common 
in which there is only one clear vowel 
(comiplion, enlightenment, Ac.); it is 
s main characteristic of the language, 
to be recognised A not fought against 
or lamented over. 

Secondly, recessive accent, or the 
drift of this usually single stress 
towards the beginning of the word. 
The most obvious illustration is 
what happens to the French words 
we borrow ; chileau. plateau, tableau, 
garage, menu, charlatan, souvenir, 
nonchalant. A hundreds of otbers, 
come to us with their lsst syllables 
at least os clear A fully stressed as 
any, but we soon turn them into 
shA'tO A sharlotan A the like. 
Again, other words that were long 
pronounced In English with stress on 
the middle syllable have it shifted 
to the first: aggra ndise, reco'n- 
iile, obdur ate, contrary, rquc'rry, 
demo'nitrate, become A’grandlz, 
t'kwrrl, Ac. 

These first A second forces work 
well enough together. A, as they are 
Always extending their influence A 
gradually assuming control of new 
words, account for a large propor¬ 
tion of the variant pronunciations 
so much more numerous in English 
than in most languages. In deciding 
which of two renderings should be 
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preferred, it may be remembered , rtchauffe, recherchA. Sec Fucncm 
that when recessive accent has once wokih, 

opened an attack it will probably I recidivist. Pronounce rbl'dlvlst. 
effect the capture, A that it is well recipe. See ni:rr.zrr. 
to be on tlir winning suk*. recipient. The Serjeant-a!-Arms A 

But, thirdly, there roxucS inlo eoli- Lady lloralui f.'rdinr were yinter- 
(lict with both tlu*M* IcacWiWM a ; day the rec;pH*nln of preterite tiling 
re jui grin nee to strings of ol&curt* , front we tu tier* of the Prrxs Gallery./ 
syllables : with the uneducated this i .Sir lYJfnd Limner, ub> :c<n seventy 
is rut her inability (hail mere dislike ; • years uf «£' yedrrday. whs tlu‘ r. of 
their tongues c.innot frame a rapid , rongnttultiiiona frat/t Mr .tv/uilh./Mr 
succession <i! Iiglil syllables hardly Albert I ndfi, rrA» liaii jinl been the 
differing from each other; A the r. of a pleatunl presm/uiion from hit 
educated, who can m.nmge it xf they pupilx./Mr John J>. ('huicff, K.C., 
will, have the English objection to M.P., who enjoy* the unn/ne itislinr- 
fussy precision A' often do not choose fum of ktaung representednmlinuously 
to, except where academic sur- an Irish constituency for <1 quarter of 
roundings ('nostrum lliotn to lion- | a century, has jiM Imri made the T. 
denue elocution. Hrnre read urn* uf a presentation to murk the event. 
with many words whose surrender lull any man say that sort of Ihiiitf 
to recessive uoivnt is on record in A return n shred id self-respect Y 
the dictionaries. Jkuterwomy & J 

laboratory & disciplinary arc not ! reciprocal (m grammar), See Tacit* 
easy to euy with u single find- ' kii'al ti.iim>. 

syllable ueeeiit each. A the attempt i reciprocalX mutual. To the difll- 
ifl apt to result in omission of iyl- ) cullies presented by ta. itself must 
Inbles—dQ‘trullml A Id bratrJ A | be added that uf the difference bt- 
drsplVnrl ; such dangers are shirked tween it A r. M. regard* the 
by the use of two stresses (du'Ur- relation from both sides at once t 
ft'noml, (ll'slpirnarf) or by si lifting the m. haired of A it // ; never from 
the stress forward again (InbiVrntorlj; unc side only : not If* m. hatred of 
A hospitable, de spicable, ti pphcnble, A. Where m. i» corn et, r. would 
ca'pitalut, gla diolus, wlphureUcd, l>c so t»xi 1 the r. haired of A AO; 
co'ntumaq/, urc a few examples of but m. is usually preferred when It 
the many quadrisyllables from whose is possible. It. can also l»c applied 
orthodox acrcnt runny speakers seek to the second party's share ulone : 
relief (dliplkobl Ac., gladiolus or U’$ r. haired of A ; r. is therefore 
even glft'dlG'lus, sQ'lfurt'thi, knntQ'- often useful tn supply the deficiencies 
mast). In * large doss, of which re- of m. ; A, having served 0, cun say 
cnminaf0ry(OEDrlkrt'jnlnalor1)may * Now may I ask for a r. [but not 
be taken as the type, there arc regu- for a m.J service Y \ Two parties 
larly two pronunciations, one aco- oan take m. or r. action, A the 
demic os above, A the other with meaning is the same : one party 
a secondary accent or clearly pro- can take i., but not m., action. In 
nuunced & (rfkrf'mln&torl) used by the following passage, m. could not 
ordinary people. The unsatisfactory be substituted for the correct r. ; 
dipping of words like voluntaryism if the words had been not * of the 
A accompan(y)ixt (see -in) is pcrfiapa British people', but * of the two 
due to this dislike of many syllables peoples ’, m. would have been as 
unrelieved by on accent. The word good as r.. or indeed better ; it must 
contumely, with its Hve pronunria- oe added, however, that since it 
tlonx. It an interesting case, discussed takes two to make a friendship, 
separately. which is essentially a m. or r. rela¬ 

tion, to uae either adjective is 
RMbillls. Pronounce rf'k-. waste :—3fr Wilson said: ‘ I trv* 
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your Government saw in the warmth 
of the greetings accorded to his Royal 
Highness the manifestation of friendly 

{ android which the people of the 
’nitrd States hold for those of llritain. 
Relieving in the reciprocal friendship 
of tlie British people it trail be my 
aim in the future to . . 
reciprocate has -cable ; -aiu.p. 1 . 
recitative. Pronounce rfcsltnlf'v. 
recite makes -table ; sec Men: K. 
reckon makes -aneri hr.; -s-, -ss-. 
reclaim. Noon spelt reclamation. 
riclame. See Fur-sen vvonus. 
recline makes -noble ; si c Men K. 
recognizance. 1‘rniiiiuixv rikft'n-. 
recognize makes -cable: see Mrrtt it. 
re-collect, recollect, remember. Tn 
rc-eoll. el is 1 o enllrct nr rally what 
has brrn <lis*ipntr<l (hut he soon 
Tt-eollecled his courage or himself) : 
the distinction lirtwrrii Hus £ the 
ordinary sense of rrevUret is usuully 
though nut always kept up in pro¬ 
nunciation. £ sliuiilcl In- m.irkcd by 
the hyphen; see m(-). I let wren 
recollect A remember there is u dis¬ 
tinction often oliariiml by the use 
of recollect us u Formal wonu fur 
the ‘ dominant term ’ remember. 
Recoiled follows / can't ns imltirally 
as remember follows t don't | i. c., 
recollect means not rrmemher. but 
succeed in remembering. £ implies 
n search in the memory. Peter 
remembered (not recollected) the word 
of Jesus, which said unto him. 
Before the cock erene, thou shall deny 
me (Artec. 

recompense has -sable ; Mute e. 
reconcile makes -table ; sec Mute e. 
Of the nouos reconcilement & recon¬ 
ciliation , the llrst is comparatively 
little used, hut has the special func¬ 
tion (perhape as being mure cloaeiy 
dependent on the verb; but sec 
-ION A -«CENT| of representing the 
act of reconciling rather than the 
act or state of being reconciled, 
which means in practice that it is 
more fitly followed than reconcilia¬ 
tion by an objective genitive, as in 
The reconcilement of duty with pica- 
run is no rosy problem. 


recondite. The old pronunciation 
rlk&'ndtt is maintained by some 
scholarly persons, but rg'kondlt is 
now usual ; see Recessive accent. 
reconnaissance. Pronounce as an 
English word—rlkb'nlsans. 

! reconnoitre makes -tnng. 

| record. Verb rlkor'd, noun rS’kord ; 
1 sec Nous £ vr.nn accent. For noun 
! synonyms in the sense relevant 
| facts, see field. 

j recount. For re-rount see he(-). 
| Fur the noun rrcountat (li'Arn the 
\ very interesting stanrs of crime htn-e 
, been unfolded, we ran follow the 
; recountal of detection without any 

■ bnriJdcrmrut), kre -AI. nouns ; * Yrv- 
i tpienl in recent journalisin' use * 

■ says the OKI), perhaps not designing 
i to commend it. 

recourse. There is much confusion, 
| writer's or printer's (see Mistrints), 
j between this. itnsoiiT, £ resource. 
recover, re-cover, recreation, re¬ 
creation, ic. Sit RK(-). 
recriminate. Idle people uho pass 
their lime in recriminating Prance. 
For this transitive use, ' now rare ’, 
I the OKU Inis only a single quotation 
| later Ilian the lMlh c. 

recriminatory. For the rivat pro¬ 
nunciations (-iitorl, -atari) see Rl- 

; CUSSIVIt ACCENT. 

recrudesoenoe. 11 one Kong, Fri- 

■ t day. -There is an alarming r. of 
! piracy in the tYest River./A literary 
I tour dr force, a r., two or three genera¬ 
tions later, of the very respectable 
j Hilliam la. ru b (aflmvanls Lord Mel¬ 
bourne), his unhappy wife. Lady 
| Caroline Lamb, dr Lord Byron./ 
First, ire hen* the unfortunate cir- 
' cumstances which caused England to 
be tit a Ail/ represented in the second 
i test match ; secondly, we have the r, 

] of Mr Laver. To recrudesce is to 
| become raw again or renew morbid 
activity, rs a wound or ulcer may, 
or metaphorically a pestilence or 
| vice or other noxious manifestation, 
i That being so, the find example 
above is proper enough ; but what 
I have Mr Laver £ Lord Melbourne 
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done that their reappearance ihouid 
bear.? Nothin#, except fail into the 
hands of journalists who like Fofu- 

LAR1ZLU TECHNICALITIES A SursuoD 
EXTENSION. Tins disgusting use is 
apparently of the twentieth century 
only; the recriKlcsmtivs in the OKX*> 

quotations urc of*u It use* ' calumny 
A malignity *, * Paganism \ 4 the epi¬ 
demic * the wound * a varicose 
ulcer *, A that i* all. 
recrultal. Si-e -\i. niwvi. 
rectlTy. For inflexions wc-c Verbs . 
in -n; Ac.. G. 

rectilinear, -real. There is no . 
objection to cither in itself ; but at ; 
is so inuih commoner (hut, a* there ; 
is no difference of meaning, -al i 
should be abandoned as » Nr.LULllbu i 
V A lit ANT. 

recto. 11. -o* ; mc -o(r.)a 3. 
rector. See \ ir.xu. 
recuperate makes -r«Wr ; -AJiMS 1. | 
recur. Fronounrc the participle ; 
rlker'lng ; we 1 'mom'nviatius, s.f. 
recurve makes -ruWr ; u <* Mrrr. k. 1 
recusancy, -c*. Tlic second is 

much lens common. A should be 
dropjHMl ns a Ni:i*l>l.r.s» VARIANT. | 
red. Uc/tkrtit A red tope : IIvciirns : 
8 It. Ilcd-fiot ; IIvi* 1 !j.n> 8 I). 
redact, -or, -Ion. See Uaujcimm, 
reddle. See ituum.K. 

reddy is often preferred to reddish 
in com|»ouii(l colour words (rrddy- 
hroun Ac.), but is now rare as a 
separate word. 

rede. See Wajidouh btoeet, A 
Revivals, 

red In pole. Sec French words. | 
redintegrate make* -ruble ; -able 1 . 
reduce makes «fiWr ; see -able 2 . 
After r. to & be reduced to the gerund, 
not the infinitive, is idiomatic : He 
t Das reduced to retracting (no! to re - I 
tract ) his statement; sec Gerund 8. ] 
reductlo ad absurdum. See Tech- . 

NlCAL TERMS. 

roduit. See French wobds. 
redundancy, -oe. As recusancy ; 

&, see -ce. -cv. 

reduplicate makes -cable ; -able ]. 
reduplication. Technical term*. | 
rw-enfocce. See reinforce. 


reeve makes rove or reeved both in 
puflt A in p.p. 

refection (menJ). A Formal word. 
refectory. The pronunciation rt- 
flktnrl is less eonimuii now than 
formerly, A Ki.cksmvk accent ia 
hut hkrJy to prevail, 
refer makes * rred . - rring ; »r*, .jin-, 
referable. rr»u..iiiuc rt'frritb). Fur 
the* itrrpilar form (rf, -u-, -iih-J, see 

C CIVI I H( It |AIII.I.. 

reference. For synonyms jn the 
Riwc w-opr or purview, mtc FIELD. 

Ity Sursiiois i mi ssion, the word 
a. often now mode In nirun u person 
to whom r. is permillcd us a wit liras 
In charnel er, A cu'ii u written 
testimonial. 

referendum, properly meaning a 
question to be referred (to the 
people), has been appropriuleil as 
a name f.»r the a\stern of mi referring 
question* A for any particular occa¬ 
sion of its exercise ; the normal 
form would have been reference, but 
rcjcreiidum has the mh uiitnge over 
that of not bearing several other 
sense*. Tl»e plum! -da is better 
uvoided as too suggestive (ef. memo¬ 
randa, agenda. Ac.) of the correct 
•ciwr - questions to be referred— ; 
use -»is. 

refill. Verb reft'l, noun rc'fll; sec 
Noun Sl vf.uw acci.nt. 
refine makes -noble ; see Mute e. 
Itefinedljf is a bud form ; see -koly. 
reflect make* -tor. 
reflecUble, -exlble. The first, from 
reflect , is preferable to the second, 
from the ob*. verb to reflex; -able 2 . 
reflection, reflexion. Though the 
second is * the etymological spelling 4 
(OLD), the first :■ in general senses 
(thought, remark, censure, Ac.) 
almost in van able, A even in the 
physical senses (casting back of light 
Ac.) at least a* common as -xion. 
A clear differentiulion being out of 
the question, A the variation of form 
being without essential significance, 
the best thing to do is to use the 
commoner spelling, reflection. In all 
senses. For tbc change from older 
reflexion see -xion. 
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refleotlve.Mreflexiv*. The case is 
simpler with these than with reflec¬ 
tion & reflexion. Reflexive 1ms now 
tost ull its senses except the gram¬ 
matical one (see Technical twists), 
A reflective ha* resigned Unit A kept 
the rest ; the differentiation wanting 
with the nouns has been accom¬ 
plished for the adjectives. but 
reflective, though it can at need have 
any of the adjective sense* corre¬ 
sponding to reflection, is current 
chiefly ns synonymous with tun li- 
latwt, & reflecting or r. fleeted is sute 
otltutcd for it as often us possible III 
referring to the relleatioli of light Ac. 
—reflecting tuijacc, reflected colour, 
rather than reflective. 
reflet. Sea' Km.sen nrotDH. 
reflexion, reflexive. Sec uuii.ee- 

TION, Hr.PLM.TIVK. 

relorm, re-form. See n>^-). 
refract makes -tor. Kor refraeiable 
A refrangible, of wlurh I hi Unit is 
recommended, see -aM.k 2. 
refrigerate nmkes -ruble, ■lor j im 
-* m.k 1, -on. Refrigeratory is pro¬ 
nounced by the OLill rtfrl jrrutort. 
not -ttorl—a hurd nut for sonic 
jaws ; see FtrccasivK acckxt. 
refuse. Verb rlfO'x, noun rf'fii* ; 
•ce Noun A vkkb ait'uvt. The 
verb makes -sable : ice Mere e. 

re-ruse. Sec nn(-). 
refutable, Irrefutable. The OED 
refer* the accent on -/«- in both, 
at allow* the other also. The 
REcaaetva-ACCENT force, A the 
analogy of word* *o familiar as 
(disreputable & ( indisputable. teem 
likely to result in the pronunciation 
here advised—(l)re fQtabl. 
refills]. For this Slcc.ifluoub 
word, see -AL NOUN*, 
regalia. The word meaning royal 
emblem* Ac. i* a plural ; that mean¬ 
ing a kind of cigar ii a singular, with 
plural -as. 

record. 1. K. in periphrasi*. 2. 
Take r. 8. ft.Xeennder. 

1 . R, in periphrasis. The noua is 
much used in Compound preposi¬ 
tions ; see that article for excesses 


of the kind. The two examples that 
follow, in which about would have 
screed for unfit r. to, A in for in r, 
to, are mere everyday specimens of 
a practice that is not strikingly had 
on each occasion, but cumulatively 
spuds a w'ntcr's style A injures the 
ianguagr i— It is well said, in ever if 
sense, that a man's religion is the 
ehief fail with r, to him./In r. to 
three other seats three will be a divided 
l ruunist vole. 

The vcili is also much over-used 
perijilirasljeally in ns regarits : Turk¬ 
ish rule run ? in I be tolerated in future 
aver mil/ COHUlry the population of 
ivliieh is Christian as regards the 
majority of its inhabitants. This 
should run—any country (al whose 
population is cluelly Christian, or 
(b) with a predominantly Clilislian 
population, or (e) in winch the 
majority of the population is Chris¬ 
tum, or (d)m which the majority ore 
Christians, or (e) where Christians 
are in a majority. See as a for the 
disligurcnicnts to which the very 
sinuliir as la leads those w ho indulge 
in such piiruses. 

2. Take r. The vast majority, it 
would be safe to say. hme patients 
over a field which takes no regard to 
borough or other boundaries. A mix¬ 
ture of the two phrases take account 
of A have regard to ; sec Cast-UUX 
idiom. 

3. R.)(ctmsider. I consider it mon¬ 
strous or n shame is English; I regard 
if monstrous or a shame is not, hut 
requires as : I r. it as monstrous, as 
a shame. This statement is offered, 
though us an upininii only, vet with 
confidence ; but since the OED. al¬ 
ways chary of condemnation, docs 
not expressly condemn, an opinion 
must not be passed n It as authorita¬ 
tive. The OEli's definition of the 
use in question runs : 'To consider, 
look on, us being something. Also 
occasionally with other construc¬ 
tions *. Its quotations consist of four 
with the normal as (Shakspere. Addi¬ 
son, Cowper, FroudeJ.oncofthetype 
/ t. it a shame (J. Gilbert), one of 
the type / r. if to be (or do so-A-so), 
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A one that is here irrelevant (to r. 
hts position under another aspect). 
A strong preponderance, at any rote, 
sgiuitel Uie modern journalist's trick 
of treating regard as the exact 
equivalent of consider —u Inck that 
the OKI), if the regard articles bud 
been dated 1«20 instead of I&03, 
would have had either to recognize 
more fully or In condemn. 

A large number of example* will he 
given, ui the hope thul when they 
arc seen in the nmas their bad no ^ 
wdl be glaring enough to repel. 
K. to Of (or do) is ua umdiomutic us 
r. it monstrous Ac., but far less 
common & therefore less m need of 
attention. First will conn example* 
of it. secondly ordinary ones in 
which «s should have Urn inserted, 
A thirdly some in which, since an 
a* serving smother purpose make* 
r. as undesirable, consider should be 
substituted. 

A. It. to be (or do), A r. that. In all 
consider, or think, A m the second 
A tlurd r. as, would do. 

Dr Leonard Schmitz regard* it to 
indicutc the looseness of popular 
opinion./Some County Associations 
t, it to be their first duty to uccumu¬ 
late large invested f units./Monlcneiro 
regards this treaty to be worthless 
because she was no! preciously in- 
formed oj its existence./lie regards 
Spiritism as practised today to be 
fult of the gravest dangers. Hut for 
a long time it seemed to be regarded 
that the heads of important trade 
departments could be relegated to any 
gentleman of influence who happened 
to want a billet. 

D. Unprovoked nminion of as. 
Insert as, or use consider or think. 

Nations who may t. the ex-Kaiser's 
nearness to his farmer dominions 
m menace to them./The present rulers 
of Germany wifi T. tbcmoetve* free 
to pile up armaments./He regards it 
beyond question that Moses wrote 
practically the whole of the PenUs- 
teuch./Dul the Generals present re¬ 
garded the remedy worse Hum the 
toil, 

C. Omission of os not excused, but 


perhaps caused, by proximity of 
: another as, or by sbnornud order of 
i word*. Consider is the remedy in 
all. 

| It had rrgarded itself as certainly out 
■ of the war as ci great city could be./ 

' MV in Ireland regard no insult so 
! supreme as the insult that we axe 
! tntolctuHi., Mr Masse, so far from 
j regarding the I/edging d* Ditching 
! eoirffwrrsv as re mote an the author- 
j ship of the Letters of Junius, put 
down a »notion saying . . ./The tmra 
| who regards the postal system as 
\ stable as the solar system./IVe t. <Ai* 
attempt to errute enthuwum for the 
I Uuuih Jack by statutory enactment 
\ as ill adwscd an the paltry of ‘ Say 
Suzerain './Most people would r. 
Duller s ingenious thrones about the 
connexion between memory A heredity 
quite as much contribution to iifera- 
ture as to science./Pufendurf went so 
far as to r. rsfiMtfion superfluous./ 
Showing how fundamental they re¬ 
garded the need of establishing the 
independence of the judiciary ./So 
serious is the tmsition regarded in 
some parts of Aatul that . . ./Doth 
| these mansions were designed by the 
| ifliw arehtlrctjhe late Louis l utliamy, 

| whose masterpieces they are generally 
regarded. Tu block h side-issue, let 
! it be said that two or three of the 
I piece* might be technically defended 
! on the ground that sound as a bell 

• means the same as as sound as o bell, 

; A that the as before remote, stable, 

A ill-advised, may therefore be the 
: one that belongs to the phrase 
i regard as, A not correlative to the 
later as. It is obviously not so, A 
j anyone who takes that line A omJU 
, those examples has still the other* 

: on hi* hand*. 

! regardless. See Qcabi-adtbw. 

; regenerate- Verb -At, adjective -ci 
, or -It; sec Participles 5 B. The 
verb make* -ruble, -tor; -able 1, k», 

i R«*sy» -k- See -EY, -IE, -T. 

I r*gt», rtglrae. See French wobm. 
| regiment. Pronounce the noun in 
' the current sense rt'jment ; but in 

* derivative* [regimental Ac.), A pcs- 
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haps in the verb A archaic uses of sense re-enjorcr should be used ; see 
the noun, the -i- is sounded. ur.(-). Both make eeable ; -aule 1. 


region. For some synonyms in the 
sense sphere Ac., see weld. In the 
r. nj fur about or nearly is a bad 
Comcouno pueposition. 
register, vb, makes -trubU ; the 
agcnt-iimm is -tear, & in (iamb. 
Univ. .trary. 

regnal, regnant. The -gn- ns in 
magnify Ac., not as French, nor as 
in poignant. 

regorge makes -grul/le ; see Mere k. 
regress, flic verb rlgr-e's, the noun 
re’grts : see Notts A vt.HB jm.tr. 
regret makes -lied, -liable, Ac.: 
see -T-, -TI-. 

regTetlul means feeling or nuim- 
festmg regret, nut roiiwng il : the 
latter sense belongs to rrgrelteMr. 

In the cxtmels In-low Il.e ... 

word has been chosen ; si-e I'uus A 
6 n a n i-'.h . The possession of thane 
churches Ti'a* unfortunately the reason 
of the regret fill racial struggle* in 
fyaredoniu./Sir Ynrfns .1/-.ore's re¬ 
signation «/ the Premiership oj 
Western Australia teas u regretful 
surprise In Australian* in Isa,chm./ 
It teas nut surprising, hmearr regret¬ 
ful, that Scotland had lagged belaud. 

regular. The r. clergy (upp. secular. 
I.e. of the world) luealis iIiom- \tho 
are subject to one of the religious or 
monastic ‘ rules' (Latin rcgnla o rule) 
or sneeiul codes of diecipbm—monks 
as distinguished from jiunsli Jincsts 
& the like. 

regularise makes -:aWr ; Mm: r. 
regulate moke* -lablc ; see -able 1. 
legulus. 1*1. -li (-1). 
regurgitate, rehabilitate, make 
•Uabie ■, eee -adlh 1 . 
rehearse, reimburse, make -sable ; 
eee Murk E. 

reindeer. For pi. see C ollecth es.I. 
reinforce, te-enforce. The ordinary 
form (rrin-) has been so far divorced 
from the simple verb (formerly 
inforce or enforce, now always the 
letter) that it seldom or never means 
to enforce again, as when a lapsed 
regulation ia revived. For that 


rellerant. But the booing d- rrileranl 
cries of' So' great loader, d- at length 
he sat down. This Avouiance uf 
the OBVIOUS, as often, has resulted 
in u blunder ; r. mcuni repeating, 
not repeated ; but, at any rate, 
what an- booing A r. doing in one 
sentence V 

reiterate mokes-roMe ; sec -able!. 
relve(r). Si-e reave(ii). 
reject makes -tar ; arc -or. 
rejoin, re-Joln. See ■ti.(-). The 
hyphened form should be icslrieted 
to act uni reuniting (The parts tcill 
I re-jam if laid close end to end, or 
I should be re-joined milk cure). 

I rejuvenate, -nlre, make -nable, 
-mzutde ; sec -Aiti.r. 1, Mrrr t. 
relation, relationship, relative, as 
terms of kiudri-d. have seen some 
changes. Hclotnc startl'd as an 
adjective meaning whut we call 
related, but, lu-ing used us short for 
related person, became u noun dc- 
nuting u |«-non>. Ilrlalian slnrtcd 
us mi nliNlruct noun meaning our 
relationship (in its only right sense ; 
sec next urtirlc) ; hut, being trans¬ 
ferred from the abstract to the con¬ 
crete. cumc also to denote a m-rson. 
We have lmd to tukc to related A 
relationship lieeaosc the others in 
their original senses have failed us, 
A now lunl ourselves with relation 
A relative ns two names for the same 
thing, only so far dilferent us -ice 
is something of a Formal word, & 
-ion the dominunt lerni. 
relation:shipJ. The word relation 
has many senses, most of which are 
abstract. It approaches the con¬ 
crete in the rather rare sense a story 
or narrative, A it is fully concrete 
in the very common sense a related 
person, i.e. a son or mother or cousin 
or aunt or the like. Now, sonship, 
eousinship, Ac., being words for 
which there is a use, it Is entirely 
natural that -ship should be affixed 
also to the word that summarises 
them; sonship the being a son. 
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relationship the being n relation— 
with liic extension (due to the 
generalixing sense uf relation) into 
‘the lx-i»g this. ihut. or the other 
relation.' or * degree uf rdntc«inc*B \ 
To that use ot re lull on'dup, then, 
there 1.1 no oIjjituou. Jin I lo nflix 
-klup to relation in any nl its olher. 
or jilistrad, sense* is ugamst all 
analogy ; the use of -ship is to 
provide coiirrelrs [friend. hurst wan, 
clerk, lard) with corresponding uh- 
strails ; hot trlaftuu, except when 
it means related person, is already 
ubslraif, A iMu* might ns well make 
Cunnestouslup. rurrcsfmadein eship. or 
assoclationship. ns nlahnuship front 
r dot mu in a list l net senses. Of the 
following extracts the lirst shows 
how trial totiship, when it is justi¬ 
fiable, may lend preeivmn to the 
meaning ; tin* mtuiiiI suggests, hy 
tlie writer's shiftin'* linm one to the 
other, that re!at hut skip in tin- im¬ 
proper sense has no Kiipenunly 
whatever to rtlnlwn or relutiun* ; 
& the lest show how needlessly the 
I.0M1 vajii \\ r »s often resorted lo: - 
The kins « «v therefore nut urcessanly 
of royal blond, though usually he mu 
the mm uf the pnriUH* I'karaoh ; 
the relation of Tal-anhh-Auiru ta hit 
predecessor iv nut known. Why not 
Irtne the rtlalmiix of landlord d; 
farmer .1, at mil as those of farmers *k 
labourers, to the beneficial effects of 
the policy t If hij is a tribunal neces¬ 
sary in the one rase d: Hot in the other 
if Mutual frankness will adjust ulJ 
relationships V. .1 state of things may 
be created which is altogether incon- 
fristml with the relationship which 
should properly exist between police 
d? public. A step which must have 
great effect 0n the commercial relation¬ 
ship between America d: Europe./ 
By creating, if such be possible, a 
relationship of mutuul amity between 
Britain dr Russia./The most probable 
result of persistence in the present 
ambiguous relationship with Russia 
is that.. ./She declared that she <fc her 
husband had no business relation- 
ships./IIis attacks upon the Napo¬ 
leonic Jrodifion are well known, but 


tte tire not area re that his rr/afionrAj/) 
to 1 / has ever been so r 11 refuUp traced./ 
Already a wholesome change has 

begun to operate 1 n the relationship 
between tin* country d< France. 
relativaJ(ly). (>nimniur words only; 

Bee iiui n iv a 11 Y. 

relative. For the use in / wrote to 
him r. fo mowing the tease, see 
Ql'asi-aiivi nils. 

Relative pronouns. Sit the 

1 separate winds - who. which, what. 

\ that, suth civ. as. 

i release makes -table ; see Mrn: 1:. 

I relegate nuikra -gable ; mt -ailk J. 

! The large ternue, Usually a dining¬ 
room. has also Inen relegated to the 
. King's use. d* rcrfl hr adorned with 
: groajis of Alpine plants. Devoted 1 
relegated is not very pohte tn Ilia 
Majesty : lias the writer looked tin 
assign hi u Mianiym ilietmiiary & 
decided that r. is the leusl lamihnf 
! of I Ik list f Iona liar l» him Jl does 
; not sei 111 lo lx*; M-c Nuvi.i.tv- 
Ilt'NTlNU. 

relevance, -cy. The OLD treat* 
-TV px the slainlard form; *ci;, -<*Y. 
rclcvi. See Khi.m ii won ns. 
reliable, -bllUy. Another essential 
of surerhttful atrial transport Mr 
• Thomas describe* by the term * rrha- 
I biidy or the not hsx doubtful word 
I ‘ dependability \ As this extract is 
, from The Times in lb JO. it in clear 
| Umt the punsls have nut yet recon¬ 
ciled themselves to the inevitable. 
The 0E1> quote* I nth, 17lh. 18th, 
6i llltb century passages for reliable. 
but statu that it hwt became 
common 70 years ago. The objec¬ 
tion common to it .V several olher 
words ib obv/uus. A* the kind of 
understanding that funJi different to 
indefeasible will hslen to nothing in 
favour of reliable. Those who have 
an open timid on the point will find 
u full discussion in -a*lk 4. 
relict. The OEi> pronounce* rb'- 
Ukt. Now that the word 10 hardly 
u»t*d except us u semi-legul terra, or 
a Formal word, for widow , & if 
more often seen than heard, it may 
be questioned whether most people 
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do nut think of it as rfU'kt, A 
whether the avoidance of confusion 
between it A relic is not worth 
securing by that pronunciation, 
relieve makes -cable ; see Mute t:. 
Helievedly is a bud form ; see -edly. 
relievo, l’l. -as ; »t -o(n)s 0. Bui 
the form might well be <lropped os 
a needless mixture between the 
Italian fit leva (rclya'vft) A the 
English relief ; cf. aito-relievo, 
das-rkliep, wi.zro-iLii.u:vu. 
religious. For dim r. light, see 

iRREUtVANT Al.LUSKIN. 

relume. For prouuucialion, see lU. 
rely. For inllcxinne see Veers in 

• IE Ac., 0. 

remain. I. There rcmain(s). 2. 
Continue lo r. 3. I r. 

1 . Thert remains lo be said u few 
words on the excellence vf M. V oiler y 
Hailot's book. The use of it singular 
verb before a plural subject is dis¬ 
cussed in NuMuta, 7. The priwcul 
example is pertains due to confu-.mii 
between Jl remains to say A There 
remain to be said. 

2. Continue lo r. ft. (in the sense 
that concerns us) means in itself 

* continue to be 1 ; to continue to 
continue to be is, except in some 
hardly Imaginable context, a ridicu¬ 
lous tautology, A would not call for 
mention if It were not surprisingly 
common ; sec Haziness, I'eeonasji. 
The counsellors of the Sultan continue 
to remain sceptical./And yet IhrougA 
it aU I c.t.r. cheerful./ll is expected 
that very soon order wilt be restored, 
although the people r. t. r. reslh'e. 

3. J r. For this see I.cm.n forms. 
remark, vb, has us one ol it a senses 

* to say by way of comment 1 or 

• say incidentally '. It would be 
absurd pedantry to insist that it 
should never be used for soy except 
when ' by way of comment' is 
dearly justified, A often very dllh- 
oult to decide whether it is justified 
or not. Nevertheless. It is well to 
remember the qualification, A be 
thereby saved bom two bad uses of i 
r, (1) as a mere Formed word, A • 
(I) as a word relied on to give by its I 
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incongruity a mildly facetious touch 
—one of the forms of Worn-out 
uvuotrn : You may drive out Mature 
with a pitchfork but she wilt always 
return, as Horace remarked in a 
language no longer goofed in the 
House of Commons. 
remarkable. See Positive words. 
remedy. For in noxious sec Verbs 
in -IE Ac.. C. Ilemediable A remedial 
urc pronounced rime'-, but remedi¬ 
less either rfmf'dills (' the originul 
stressing OEH) ur rd'mhlUIs. 
remember. See nixotum for the 
distinction, if. makes -beralAe or 
(now rarely) -bruhlc. 
remise (stabling, fencing). Pro¬ 
nounce rlmc'z. 

remiss (law vb). I’ronouacc rhm'z. 
If. nukes ■ sable ; ice Mini: e, 
remit mukes -1 led. -fling, Ac,; see 
-T-, -TT- ; but remissible ; see -able 
2. Of the nouns remission A remittal, 
the first is lietlcr m all senses but 
one, VIZ • the act of return ng a ease 
from one court to another ’; sue -al 
nouns. 

remonettze. For -6n- or -On-, see 

1* RON F NUTATION. 

remonstrate is pronounced (in con¬ 
trast with demonstrate) rlmd'natrftt, 
perhaps because the current noun is 
remonstrance. The other noun, 
•alion, is now rare, A should not be 
used : Although every attempt is 
made at this office to save people from 
being misled, our remonslratwns have 
not hitherto met with success. 

remote makes -rr, -erf; tee -cn A 
-E8T 1. If. is not one of the adjec¬ 
tives that can be used us Quasi- 
adverds ; it must have a noun 
with which it can be more reasonably 
conceived to agree than it can with 
knowledge in the following extract ; 
read Horn some distance from . . . 
Been somewhat remote from the main 
tourist routes the knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish in shops is remarkable. 
remove makes -oable ; see Mote k. 
For r. one’s hat, the cloth, Ac., see 
Kozxal words. 

ramimanie makes -ruble; ace 
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•able 1. It, -aiiun, .L -at ire, are, 
a? compared witci Fuhmal 

wouas. & should not 1 m* preferred, 
us often. Without good return n. 
renaissance. See words. 

H. 'viva no fur estatdihtwd us the 

En^linh word lor the thing before 
it was latinized or unghrt/.cd mlo 
renascence that it ir still the more 
inldli|ti!ilo of the two. A may well 
he It'fl m ptissi soon. Pronounce us 
English—rlnuSns. 
rencontre, rencounter. The verb 
in now rare, »V for tlie noun. aI«i 
much less used than formerly, the 
find or Frctiili spelling is more 
usual, prom mooed rCiigkd'nter. 

rendezvous. I'roiiniinco rii ndlvno, 
but in tlie plural of the imUll 
The verb makes •mart (prnn. 
•vdli/), •romed (proii. -\tiT.ilj. -tx/uring 
(prim. -siMilng). 

renegade, -ado. The latler, of 
'vhiHi the plural when it \mu current j 
whs -oes. ts urcliaie. 
renounce make* -eeabte • sec *awx 

I. Betwrrn mvinnremrut fs renun¬ 
ciation there is no such differentia¬ 
tion ns that which preserve* tlie two 
nouns of pmnannrr, A renaunccment 
is accordingly passing out of use. 

renovate makes -cni.fr ; see -awj*. I. 
rente, rentier. Sec Fbencii words. 
renunciation. For pr»mim hriiun 
see -ci atjon*. Henunciative, renun¬ 
ciatory, pron. -that tv, -sbalort. 

rep. The OED trents Uiis, not 
repp or reps, as the right form of the 
textile name. 

repa(llrabl«. Frparable (rfc'pa-) i« 
used almost only of abstracts such ; 
as toss, injury, mistake, which arc 
to be made up for or to have their 
effects neutralized : repairable some¬ 
times in that way also, but chirflv 
of material things that need mend¬ 
ing. The negatives arc irreparable, 
but unrr/wiwk ; ire -able 3. 
repatriate makes -riabU ; -able 1 . 
repel makes -lied Ac. ; see -ll-, -l-. 
repellent, repulsive. That is repel¬ 
lent which keeps one at arm's length; 


that is repulsive from which one re- 
coils; that is. tlie second is u much 
stronger word. 

repertoire, hx-e French words. 

REPETITION or WORDS OR SOUNDS. 
The lirnt thing to be Kind Jr that 
a ilo/.rn M-jjliiiecK are S|N>iJt hy 
ill-ndvitcd uMMibmcr „f re|x‘titimi 
for every our that is spoilt hy ill* 
advised repetition. Faully rr|K’tl* 
tion rcsiiilf* from want of rare; 
faulty nvmilniice rnuilM from in¬ 
capacity to t< II good from bud, ur 
servile NuhinisMon to u rule of 
Ihiunh— Inc graver defects than 
rareleMUJCNs. TIiih article in accord¬ 
ingly of slight iriiporlnmv eompureil 
with that in "huh Mir other side 
i>f l he mailer in presented; see 
E leu ant variation, where the rule 
of thumb against repetition in shown 
to have the most disastrous con- 
fteque tiers. 

Tlie fact remains, however, that 
repetition of certain kinds in hud ; 
&. though the bad repetitions arc 
almost ulway* unintentional, & due 
to nothing worse lliun carelessness, 
A such as their authors would not 
for a moment defend, yet it »* well 
llmt writers should 'realize how 
common this particular form of 
carelessness in ; the moral of the 
many example* that will be given 
in the extremely simple one—read 
what you lisve written before print¬ 
ing it. T)»e examples are divided 
into batches under headings, A little 
comment need lie added. 

dependent sequences, i.c„ several 
of phrii^s, or two or more which 
clauses or that clauses or -ly words, 
each of which is not parallel or 
opposed, but has a dependent rela¬ 
tion, to the one before or after it. 
For the point of the distinction 
between dependent A parallel se¬ 
quences, see -ly 8. 

The jounders of the study of the 
origin of human nature. / The atmo¬ 
sphere of mutuality must be created 
which in'U make it passible to discuss 
proposals which would hoot seemed 
impracticable./Taken up with war- 
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fare with an enemy./1 do not forget 
that Borne writers have held that 
a system is to be inferred,/He lived 
practically exclusively on milk. 

TWO ACC1PKXTAM.Y SIMILAR BVT 
NOT PARALLEL DMfcS OP A WORD. 

Snmc other examples may be found 
in Jingles. 

Space forbid a us to give a translation 
n/ the entire article, which would run 
to several columns ; but three tire 
several points which, if quoted /row 
the rest of the article , would give the 
impression that . . ./In these days 
American rexHdutirmary upsets i/p/Kor 
small enough beside the other iijghr- 
tin ns of the world ; yet the situation a s 
interesting enough. ’ll was entitled 

‘ Lf Comitt de l.rctnre \ d- U rrsrnti'il, 
in language which aur feminists would 
strongly rcuciit, the presence of ladies 
on that committee. Doubtful kjmci- 
mens of this kind some I mirt* occur in 
which the rc|M*tilion niav have been 
Intended, but thr parallel or con¬ 
trast is ao lit tie MgniQcant or so un¬ 
tidily expressed that it was probably 
accidental ; so :- The Japanese de¬ 
mocracy are affronted at what they 
regard as on affront to their national 
dignity./They ran. no doubt, do caeh 
other enormous injury, bid fl»r Ibif- 
garians could only carry the trenches 
at enormous cost, d* an offensive 
movement on the part of the Turks 
seems nut of the question./The depu¬ 
tation asked Coton-el Seely yesterday to 
give substantial encouragement to the 
British industry, pointing out thr 
desirability of having adequate means 
of producing aeroplanes in /Jiij 
country in case of war, but at the 
same time jmint mg out that the 
League desired that the Government 
should acquire the very best machine 
that the world could produce./. . . 
spitting out its fangs when anyone 
entered the room ; this is quite an 
abnormal proceeding on the part of 
a make built in the ordinary wav, 
but possibly it is suffering from the 
prevailing epidemic of desiring *0 
record a protest in some novel way. 

Haphazard repetition, in a 

P1FTK1RNT SENSE, OP A WORD (©I 


such use of one of its inflexions or 
derivatives or other belongings). 

The cure for that is clearly the 
alternative vote or the second ballot, 
the former alternative faring the more 
preferable./Thit may have been due 
to undue power placed in his hands 
by the Constitution./To this last 
unsiieivshful attempt succeeded the 
boredom of the trenches. We cannot 
bcliei'c that the. Hill trill be ship¬ 
wrecked on this point, for that would 
be md only disastrous to ilself, but 
tlimstroux In ihr reputation of the 
House of Lords itself./ These years 
of his Zenith were big with a bigger 
fate than Scotland's./Such a mix- 
fortune would gw the impression that 
thr English do not trrut their reli¬ 
gion wriouhly —an impression wl/irh 
would have a serious ejfut politically 
us well iis morally. • The vacancy 
should by ordinary rnfnilitlion oceu- 
sioii no anxiety to the Liberal Party: 
the scut has consistently returned 
represi utatwex of that faith ; on this 
occasion, howeirr, it ts pntbnble that 
there will be u three-sided Context,/ 
They dug their own clay, often in 
front of their own front dnorx., There 
is no good putter whose wrists do not 
tnuvr out after the ball: indeed, the 
formation of the putter renders it 
necessary that thry should do so if he 
intends tafulhnv it through nulttrally./ 
If we could get the awards announced 
in the course of next week, it would 
probably help more than anything else 
to gel to the end of this struggle./Sir 
William White has now received the 
crowning distinction of the. Presidency 
of the Royal Association,* his asso¬ 
ciation with the Xavy may be said to 
date almost from his birth. / Thry arc 
kept in vigour for a time by the auto¬ 
matic generation of enthusiasm, but 
after a while the ebb begins ; a move¬ 
ment generally grows A diet xrilh a 
generation. Here again it is some¬ 
times possible to suspect a writer of 
what is worse than carelessness, 
a pointless but intended repetition 
that is to Have the effect of a play 
on words or the mildest of puns ;— 
The triple bill of Bills ickieA are down » 
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for the autumn silting, the Mine* 
Hill, the Shops hill, dr the Insurance 
Util./Of the octogenarians twenty- 
three died in the Just, d • thirty-three 
in the second half if the century ,* 
while if we add the nttwiffmariuns 
treen/if-Jive nnmiit* died m the more 
ruuiciit, d' thirty-eight in the modern 
time./Anonymity seem* to be a pecu¬ 
liar delight to renters on naval unif¬ 
iers, though perhaps nrr easily k> 
something to do irifh the mailer./' 

/ ugreed :i ith Mr Hinchnson's state¬ 
ment that the nidrnre at the inquest 
disagreed with the nn mint of the riots 
as given by Mr heir Uardu. 

A"OMMC. niiv.nl.. Ac. 

‘ U nixcr »l* t writer ' gnr.es the plight 
of the (Unite over the oun.ru trade 
figures. If no such Count it existed, 
the Secretary of .Slate would hicr to 
lorm an in formal one if not a formal 
one., The feature* uhnh the priM-nl 
li’irvenimen l in this country pn-senls 
in com man with rcprvHciitalrvi* «t* 
responsible government me few d* 
format./. , . by committing embezzle¬ 
ment —tin action too imMiilc tu the 
circumstances to deserve censure. 

ui.n/riTiON ov a name instead or 
Hi: &C. l*'i>r tins hoc the Lord Dudley 
example near the beginning of Lli!- 

CJANT VAIUATION. 

repelUlon*l. repel Ufonary, repeti¬ 
tious, repetitive. With all tin*- on 
record, repetition would srem (u have 
a good stock of adjectives ut need ; 
hut few writers have the hardihood 
to use any of them. Ilcjirtitious is 
said to he * common in recent 
American use *; repelitire is |>crhapB 
the least avoided in England. 

replace makes •ceable ; see -aiile 1. 
There is the literal sense of put 
(thing or person) hack in the same 
place as before ; Sc there arc, 
broadly different from this, various 
uses in which substitution is the 
idea—return an equivalent for, fill 
or take the place of. find a substitute 
for, supersede, * so forth. All the 
dictionaries, or certainly most of 
them, give the substitute uses with- j 
out colament, it they are estate 1 


h»hcd in the language; but some 
wise men of ilothum have lately 
discovered that, if one in perv ersely 
ingenious enough, one run no use f. 
that it shall not Ik* clear whether 
hlcrul putting hack nr substitution 
a meant. This is true ; here is un 
example in which n blllc 1 bought is 
required : ll'e do not regard the 
situation as a simple one; u large 
pTn/torhon of the wen on strike have 
l**cn replaced, d* ns complete rein¬ 
statement is one of the demands of 
the union, there are otAUnus difficulties 
to he at ercomr. To use r. I here w as 
foolish ; 1 have had their plurcs 

filled ’ was lilt* way to pul it. llut 
the Wise men id Gotham ore so 
proud of a discovciy that ordinary 
people Imvr nmdi- ithout huudredH 
of other womIk that they have issued 
a deem* against using r. at all in 
the sulnititulr kciim-n. The conse¬ 
quences. in over-use A nuxuse of the 
verb st.'BKTiini. A* the noun tub- 
stiiatian, have been lamentable, hut 
imtiI not la* set forlh here; il is 
enough to Stale that the objections 
to the secondary senses of rrplncc & 
replacement an: idle, it Hint only the 
same kind of rare in required that is 
token not to use trip in llu* npceiul 
sense si uni tile, or mistress in the 
special tense female paramour, where 
lI k* context nmkrv ronlilsjon likely 
with the unsjH'eiuliZeil mam*. 

replenishment)(repletion. The first 
is the proe* ns of filling something up 
or the amount of matter that effects 
the process : the second in the filletf- 
up condition. -Sec -ion & *MXNY, 

replete. -Vo teacher's bon Lease is 
replete it it bout it. Everyone at once 
rightly correct h to complete ; but 
why not r. Y you cun suy * u book¬ 
case r. with works of gcriiun ’. Be¬ 
cause quite full (r.) is lint the game 
us adequately filled (complete). 

replica. The ‘ Devil * over the gate¬ 
way, a copy of the grotesque on 
Lincoln cathedral, which gape rite to 
the proverb ‘ As sure as the Devil 
l looks over Lincoln The present 
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• Devil' it a mere modern replica oj 
the original imp erected by the 
founder. * Properly one mwdc by 
the original in-tint ’ suys the Olil*, 
after defining r. us a copy or dupli¬ 
cate of a work of urL. Properly, 
therefore, there is no uueh thing us 
a modern r. of un Hnrtent original ; 
A it is this proper sense that alone 
makes the foreign word r. worth 
maintaining in English by the side 
of the abundant English synonyms. 
Elegant variation A Nnvi.i/rv- 
uuntino account helween them for 
much destruction of what is vuluuhle 
in words. 

reply. For inflexions see Verbs in 
•in Ac., 0. 

rtpondez s'll vous plait. See French 

WORDS. 

repose makes -suble ; see Mite e. 
repoussi. See French tv-nuns, 
repp. See »i:r. 

reprehend makes -hmslbtr ; -auleS. 
repress makes -ssible ; we -Ain.r. a. 
reprieve makes -table j we Murat e. 
reprimand. Noun rf-'jirtnialmd. 
verb rfprhnall'nd ; sec Not'* A 
VRRB ACCENT. 

reprobate. Verb -at, noun -It or 

-at ; tre I*ARTietri.l:s 5 II. 

reproduce makes -rible; M-r -ari.k 2 . 
reprove makes -vobfi-; sec Mute e. 
rapt. See rep. 

republloanlze has -sable ; Htrrr. E. 
repudiate mukes -dinble ; -ahi.r l. 
repufnlenl). Pronounce rlpu’n, 
but rlpO'gnunt. 

repulse makes -sable ; sec Ml-te e. 
repulsive. See repellent. 
request. The German Commission 
requested the Allied Commission for 
information as to whether a n extension 
of the Armistice could be relied upon. 
K. Information from the A. C.. r. to 
be informed by the A. C., r. that 
the A. C. would inform; any of 
these will do. but the form in the 
text is unidiomatie. Is due to the 
Analogy of ask. 

require makes -raMe ; eee Mori x. 
rtqulrsmeiitKrequisite n. The two 

are so far synonyms that in Rome 
contexts either will do : The require¬ 


ments, or The requisites, are courage 
A callousness. Hut requirement 
means properly a need, & requisite 
u needed thing : That sum trill meet 
my requirements, never my requisites ; 
but, just as the abstract need is 
often used for the eouerctc needed 
thing, so nysiirwnl may perhaps 

always lie substituted fur requisite : 
Spongr, toothbrush, A other require¬ 
ments will pass, though requisites is 
better A more usual, 
requisite, udj. Fur essential, neces¬ 
sary, A r., see iNsi.xn.it, 
requisition, vb, has -mud He. ; -N-, 

-NN-. 

requite makes -table ; sec Mute e. 
Teredos. Two syllables (rcr'du*). 
res Judicata. IT. rr« judieatne, 
rescind has rescission, prou. risl'xhn. 
rescue makes -liable -, see Mute e. 
resentmenl. May 1. as one in com¬ 
plete sympathy with the general policy 
of the liimeriiment, pi it repression to 
the strung resentment I feel to the 
proposed Ilill. It. of. at, against, 
never lo, Ucpugnanic ? see Ana¬ 
logy, It Cast-iron idiom. 
reserve makes -rabte; see Mute e. 
reservedly. Four syllables; -edly. 
re-set. reset. The verb meaning 
set ngiiin is prrhups bettrr with the 
hyphen (sec ni.-). tltough the other 
reset (receive slolrn goods Ac.) is 
nol now common enough to make 
confusion likely, 
residence, -ey. See -cc, -t-Y. 
residue, -uum, -ual, -uary. There 
are two special uses, to each of 
which one noun A one adjective are 
appropriated—the legal sense con¬ 
cerned with rehal remains of on 
estute lifter payment of charges, 
debts, it- bequests ; St the mathe¬ 
matical. eltcniieal, & physical sense 
of r -hat remains after subtraction, 
combustion, evaporation, Ac. The 
legal noun A adjective arc residue 
A residuary, the chemical Ac. are 
rrridvum A residual, though the 
differentiation is occasionally in¬ 
fringed in both directions. In more 
general use, residuum implies de¬ 
preciation, differing from residue is 
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barings or sweepings from remainder. 
Residuum him plural -dua. 

resignedly. Four syllables; -EDLT. 

resilience, -cy. Pronounce with 
-zll-. The very slight diOoirDrr of 
sense—that -re ran A •rtf cannot 
mean an art of rciiouiidittg —does 
not, since there is no chance of -re'u 
being confined to tluit s[>cci:d ttcn*i\ 
make the existence of the two any¬ 
thing U’ttrr than an inrorivrniciwe ; 
it is therefore best to use -re always ; 
see -cl, -cy. 

resist makes -tiblc ; see -aule 2. 
For resistless sec -lkss. 
resistance. Von have likened the r. 
of Ulster Unionists to be driven out 
of the Constitution . . . to the opposi¬ 
tion . . . Head to being driven ; uce 
Gemuno 3. 

resoluble, resolvable. Both arc in 
use without distinction of mraning, 
the first being more a literary, & the 
other more a colloquial word. The 
negatives should be irreao/u6/e, hut 
tmrnoftioft/r ; «<* -aalk n ; in The 
number of irresolvable difficulties is 
re lativcly small, correct either the 
pretlx or the suffix. 

resolute, -lion, -hie. For pronun¬ 
ciation eve t.u. 

resolution (in prosody). See Tech¬ 
nical TRAMS. 

resolution )(motlon. As namei for 
a proposition thut is possed or to be 
passed by the votes of an assembly, 
the two differ in that the passing of 
ft motion results in action, & n m. 
it that something be done; while 
a resolution is not necessarily more 
than an expression of the opinion 
that something is true or desirable. 
Since, however, opinion often be¬ 
comes operative, A since also resolu¬ 
tions as well us motions are moved, 
i.e. are at least in one sense motions, 
the distinction is elusive ; it is 
nevertheless, if not too rigidly 
applied, of some value, 
resolvedly. Four syllables, if u»cd; 
aee -mdlv, & use resolutely or other 
synonym. 


resort)(re-»rt. See be(-). 
resort, resource, reoourea. Confu- 

. sion between these three is very 
frequent, 4, since in some senses 
each i* really synonymous with each, 
the confuudi) is, if not rxruaublc, at 
■ least nut urnl. The usual mistake 
! is to nay resource when one of the 
j others is required. Of the following 
| examples, the first four are unques- 
: IUMlalily wrong; m the other two, 

• the must idiomatic expression has 
not been chosen :—Such ships of the 

; German .Vary as remain in the 
I Southern Sens must hint have resource 
i to the many sparsely-inhabited islands 
(recourse). She trill not be able to 
do so, in hr billon's opinion, without 
, resource to the wicord (recourse, re- 

• sorting, resort )./Surely he was better 
employed in plying the trades of 
tinker dc smith than in having resource 

' to vice (rrcourse)./. . . should an 
: autonomous regime for Macedonia 
have been agreed to by Turkey without 
: resource to tear (recourse, resort)./ 
.... binding all Powers tr> apply an 
] economic boycott, or, in the last 
i resource, international force, against 
J any Porter crAtrA . . . (rcsortl./TA* 
question of having to send troops to 
| Teheran is only considered as a last 
j resort (resource). 

The words are chiefly used In cer¬ 
tain established pbruses, given be¬ 
low ; when alternative* appear in 
brackets, they ure to be taken os 
less idiomatic. To resort to ; to have 
j recourse ( resort) to ; without recourse 
| ( resort , resorting) to. W ithout tt- 
; sources ; at the end of his rts>iurctt ; 
had no other retrurce left; the only 
resource (rcsorf); as a last resource ; 
. in the last resort. 11 is usual resource 
was lying ; his usual recourse (resort) 
was to lying ; his usual retort was 
. Brighton. A man nj great or no 
! resource; a man of many or no 
i resources. Golf is a great resource ; 
iloylake is a great resort. 

Without resource in tbe sense 
• irreparably \ though it has been 
I used by good writera, ts rather 
j a Gallicism than an English 
i idiom. 
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respect. The compound preposi¬ 
tions with r. to, in r. of, should be 
used not us often, but na seldom, 
BS pOSSlbk* ; WC RKCiASIU, A I*F.RJ- 
PURASIS. 

respectfully. See I.rttkr fouvr. 
respectively). Delight, in these 
words is a with-spread but depraved 
taste ; like Nohhers & policemen, 
they have work to do, but, vfli**n 
the work is not there, the* less we 
see of them the better; of ten 
sentences in which they occur, nine 
would he improved hy their removal. 
The evil is considerable enough to 

justify nil ..alum uL some 

length ; examples may Im- sorted 
into nix groups: A, in which tin* 
words give information needed by 
sensible renders ; It. m which they 
give information that may be 
needed by fools; mi which llicy 
any again what is said elsewhere ; 
I>. in which they sny nothing 
intelligible ; 1!, ill which they are 
used wronglv for some other word ; 
A F, in which they giu* u positivcly 
wrong sense. 

A. nxciiiT vm:s 

There are /;ro otlur chapters in 
which Straus t dr IMmssy take 
respectively a higher A n tower place 
than popular opinion accord* them. 
Hut for r.. the rc«<»er might suppose 
that both composers were rated 
higher on some ]K’iuti A lower in 
o I hers ; r. shows that hi£hcr goes 
with Straus*, A tower with Debussy./ 
That training colleges for men d* 
women respectively be prenuded on 
sites at Hammersmith d' St I'autras. 
But for r. he might take both 
colleges to be for both sexes ; r. 
shows that one is for men A- the 
other fur women ./This makes i! 
quite possible for the apparently 
Contradictory messages received from 
Sofia tt Constantinople respectively 
io be equally true. K. shows that the 
contradiction is not, e.g., between 
earlier A later news from the Near 
East, but between news from one 
•I news from the other town. 


B. FOOLPROOF VSK9 

The particular fnol for whose bene¬ 
fit rsiL'h r. is inserted will lie defined 
in brackets. Final si airmen t9 are 
cr peeled to be mtide, today by Mr 
Honor Law d: Af. Afi ilrrand in the 
I/oaxe of Commons d- the Chamber 
of Dtputirx respectively (r. takes cure 
of Uic render who does not know 
which gcnih mun or which Parlia¬ 
ment i« British, or wh<i may imagine 
lwth gentlemen talking in both 
Parliaments}. The »Socialist aim in 
forcing a debate mur Im compel the 
different group* to define their r. 
attitudes (the lender win* may ex flee L 
a group to deline another group’s 
uttilude). // it very Jar jrom certain 
that any of the names now canvassed 
in Wall .Street U'tll xenirr the nnmina* 
turn at the r. He pub! non dr Demo¬ 
cratic Cinixentionx (the render who 
may flunk lb-publicans <fc Demo¬ 
crats hold several united convcn- 
1 urns)., H> have not the smallest doubt 
that this is what will actually happen, 
* 1 * r«v may rfisrww the situation on 
the finding Hurt the res peel nr fates of 
these two 11 1 Us will be as predicted 
(the trader who has read the pre¬ 
diction without Rulhcicnt attention 
to remember that it is double). 

C. TAVTOLOCiJC.VL VHLS 

After each is given in brackets the 
expression or the fact that makes r. 
superfluous. liming collected the 
total amount, the collector disburses to 
each proper authority Us r. quota (each 
. . . il»).///r wants the Secretary for 
War to tell the /louse in uhat coun¬ 
tries they arc at present stationed, & 
the numbers in each country rcspec - 
lively (each )./Madame .Sarah II em- 
hardt <£* Mrs Bernard Her re rr.tpcc- 
tively made enormous hits in * As in 
a Looking Glass ' {hits, plural )./The 
October number of the Rassegna is 
chiefly remarkable for the r. articles 
of the Marc he sc Crispolto Crispolli 
on Pope Benedict V da the War dc by 
the Marches* Colonna di Cesard on 
Zionism dc the Entente (the mention 
of each article immediately after 
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its author’s namc).//n the Preus- ' 
sische Jahrbuober for May the most \ 
noteworthy article* arc those respee- 
tn'dff by Werner Wembaeh. u-ha I 
ionic* on (iermany mi modern Italian i 
ffihticul crthrum, A by frofeaxnr ' 
Hans Delb ruck. n*fcu foNlrtklrt un 
extremely tnterr*Uug comparison be¬ 
tween , , . (;ts in tJit* lust). 

D. VMMT.U.l<.J»Lt: r. 

The writing- room. silence-room, <(• 
rerrration-roum. lunr re*pr<tarty blue 
* 1 - ml nrm-thana. .1 irrtam rstale 
ts for sale; its ground* banter three 
vuiiii row/*, namely, tfaern *. tlel- 
mo nt, «t‘ King's rrspcctix cty, 

iv. r. run Avmn.n wuid 


resplendence, -cy. The first is re¬ 
commended ; ire -I'V. 
restaurant, restaurateur. See 

FMiSCB WORM, 

restore makes •rable ; nee Ml'TE E. 
restrains re-strain. s.r *>.(-). 
restralnsdiy. Four kj Uuhles; 
resume uuikre -mabh ; w«- Ml'TR K. 
rtsurtte. Sir Fkimh wokiw. 
resurrect. Sec JIaiki oiimaiion. 
resuscitate makes -ttable ; -ami.k 1. 

re table (Orel. u.j. ..Hire* rltiVbl. 

retail. \eil» rltul, noun rc’l&l; 
ftr Nt»vs A vi nu au i nt. 
retaliate muk<-» -table : see .atu.e 1. 
retenue. re-i Km mii uuhjis. 
retina. !*■. *ri* m -ac ; wr Latin 

ei.rsAi.x, j. 

retire makes -table : km* Mt’Tls k, 


The writers vt three mean no more 
than both (lo Li' placed in the second 
after fclh U), The two tnirxrf a v«o- 
cm! tons r esjirrftvrly organized in 
Scotland nut he no secret nf their 
membership.. He a Feltmc of 

liathol College, <l>ford. A of the 
C nnrruty of laindan rt-prclivcty, 

F. iu.vi it'Ai, or si:\*ii; 

It is rcognized that far too hllle is 
known by Hughshmen «<• Americana 
about their r. run nine*: tu this 
country there is only one lectureship 
on American history, d* that u at 
King’s College, Strand. Tins can 
only mean that Englishmen know 
ton little of England, A Americans 
know too little of America—which 
it no doubt true, but is not the 
truth that the writer wished to 
convey ; 4 about each other s coun¬ 
tries * would have served both 
writer A reader. 

The simple fact is that respectweily) 
are words seldom needed, but that 
pretentious writers drag them in at 
every opportunity for the air of 
thorough ness A precision they are 
supposed to give to a sente not'. 

respire makes respirable (rlspir'obl 
is the pronunciation preferriwl by 
the OED); see Mute e. 

respite,vb, makes -table (rt'spltobl); 
see Mote e. 


| Fur retired admiral Ac., see Imiian- 

• hiiivi: r.r. 

retrace make* -ceable ; sec •Alil.K 1 , 
retract mnL-s -inr. b-c -im. Of the 
two mums rrtrwi/ugion, I lie shinier 
is uvil in all senses. 1 lie- longer only 
in the secondary or mm-lih rul ones, 
i.e.. where the meaning ih nol 4 pull¬ 
ing backwards *, but * apologizing 
f«r’ or * cancelling' or ‘revoking » 
f rat rust on d* T( l ruction of the tongue \ 
; Offer d- retractta)tion of frrnm; I‘ub- 

• lu at ion <i- retr(tc(ta)tiou of a libel. 

; retrieve makes -roWr ; see .Mutk k. 
j Of the nouns Tetnn>e A retneviit, the 
first is used in particular phrases 

• (bey r*ud, past, retrini ). A the other 
j cUcttlrrr (for the rrtnn'ai of his 

fortunes he.). 

retro-. In most words the usual 
pronunciation is retro; hut in the 
commonest of all. relroiprct A retro * 

{ rude, it is rttro ; m word* derived 
mm or allied with them- two (retro¬ 
spective, retrospection, retrogression, 
! relro/jreifii*, rctrogradatton) it vuries, 
1 the tendency being to say rilro it 
\ the stress is shifted, us it is by moat 
speakers in ull these words, A by 
all in retrogradation, to the third or 
fourth syllable, 

retrograd-, retrogress-)• There are 
two senes ; (1) adj. A vb retrograde, 
n. rrtrogradation \ ( 2 ) vb retrogress, 
n. retrogression* adj. retrogressive. 
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But, as most of us have a preference 
tor retrograde as the adj. 4 rctro- 

( 'ression os tire noun, tie no great 
iking fur either verb, there is un¬ 
fortunately little prospect that one 
senes will oust the other, 
retro ussA. See FhttKcn words. 
return. For the returned exile &c. 
see Intransitive r.r. 
rev. Sue mevkhkmi. 
reveille. See Fm.M'H words. 
revel: - tied. -Oing.-llri ; wr -ix-. -w. 
Revelatlon(s). Though the IhWc 
title is The Revelation t.f at Juhn the 
Divine, tile plural nerelatioHS is 
quite established ill ordinary speech. 
& to take exception to it is 1 'i.dan- 
TRV ; but The Herein!inns is u con¬ 
fusion of the correct The Revelation 
with the popular Revelations, 

revenant. Ser F Resell aoiuu. The 
booh is Unwfef, too. with revrnants .t- 
echnet; old fanuluir facet re uppeor, 
on whom years ago the render closed the 
caver nulA a sigh. (Inc of tlie literary 
critics' needles* Cau.icn.MS. 
revenge. For r. \ b .1 atrngr, t. n. 
* triigcanrf, sec AVI. mix. It. mokes 
-ftcablc ; sir -aui.i: I. 
revenue. I’ronouncc rl'vhiO. ' The 

stressing rrtr nur. ... or usual 

during the 17th 4 18th centuries A 
until recently in legal * parlia¬ 
mentary usage, is now obsolescent ’ 
—OKD. 

reverberate mukes -cable, -tor ; sec 
•aiiu: 1, -t»n. 

revere. Thr ndjcctivc, if urrd, 
should be -ruble : see Mute e. 
reverend, rev., reverent(lal). Re¬ 
verend meuns dcsening reverence, 4 
reverent feeling or showing it. 

Reverend is ahbrevinted Krt’d or 
now usually Re r. For Iui.itehacies 
like Rev. Smith, instead of Rev. J. 
Smith or the Rev. Mr or Dr Smith. 
see nos. Reporters giving lists of 
clergy hsve difficulties with the 
pi ural of the abbreviation : but.sinre 
reverend is an adjective (4 not. like 

J arson in the now disused • Parsons 
one* 4 Smith \ a noun), there is 
neither occasion fot nor correctness 


in such form* os lievs & Rads ; the 
Rev. J. Smith, W. II. Jones, P. 
ftrerru. <fc others is the way to put 
it; if the initials, or some of them, 
are nut knuwn, it should run The 
Rev. J. Smith, Messrs Jones d* 
Drown, Dr Robinson, d other clergy. 

Between reverent lie reverential the 
iliffereiiee is much the same us that 
between prvdlnt & prudential, 
rcvi'rrntiul la mg us applicable to 
wli.il apes revel cnee as Lu what is 
truly instinct with it, while reverent 
bus only Uic laudatory sense ; but 
reverential is often w rongly chosen 
merely us a J.onu variant ; when 
rflrrrof would not lie out of place, 
men nf.nl is n sulislituLe us much 
weaker as it is longer, 
revere. See French words. 
reverve, n. Such phrases as * re¬ 
marks the r. of complimentary ’, 
meaning uncomplimentary remarks, 
ore cumbrous specimens of Worn- 
out ucuot n. 

reverse, vh. Fur the adjective, 

-table is recommended lather than 
-siide ou general principles; see 
-Ann: 2 : negative unr ever sable, or 
irreversible ; see -aui.i: 3. But -sible 
is the prevalent form. 

reversion has vnrious senses, chiefly 
legal or biological, to be found in any 
dictionary, 4 nut urrdiog to be set 
forth here. It sulllces to say that 
they nil correspond to the verb 
revert. 4 not to the verb reverse, 
whose noun is reversal. In the 
following extracts it has been 
wrongly given the meaning of re¬ 
versal :—The reversion of our Fret 
Trade policy would, toe are convinced, 
be a great reverse for the working 
class./lint to undertake a complete 
raersion of the llolshevik policy ts 
beyond their pwirrs. 
revert makes -tilde ; sec -Anr.L 2. 
revet makes -fling, -tied ; -T-, -TT-. 
revtmrel. See -al noons, 4 use 
review n. 

revile makes -table \ *ee Mote e. 
revlML See -at nouns. The 
Cnion demands a ’ thorough rtvisal 
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cf the ithole tariff ’: why not the 
established m niari t 

revise make* -sab/c ; s«*<* Mite r. 

Revivals. When some half «■n- 
inry ug*» U nn*tI umI cd curtailing 
il< hi I tu* Mouse o! ( ominous 
w.i» Imimi iimssar\. tlirri* xx.is 

I mull talk ol I lie IrctiWi iintur>\ X 

II rvi'IikmI fur mhiu‘ woo il the 
Krni’h uaiiN' would Imr to lie 
token c*\ it with till lull'll limit: : 
till’ old l.ogli'h wi<nl i/osurt had 
)m i-omt- mi (inl.tmili.tr th.il il did n«*l 
buggest itMJI rr.rlilx. A win li !•«•»- 
|hmi| was nut is.rili.ilh mnvnl. 

* Mu uhl* the (Jus.tiv ‘ j • imw l.tinihar 
t*lnmi'll : hut. though the »md had 
not heroine *diietlx nliMihtc. M «uh 
no luft* .is to MTiki* must uf ih ax 
i-ttin r a new lonnituui or a rcxixaf. 
A’ il is at on<e a good sjHOjiiK n of 
the kind nl ii xix.d lh.it justiltt-x 11 k- 
remiT A a CihhI pi««»f of Imw 
cffeehxally a /non* or lt-s«; disused 
word max enm- !<• life again. To 
anyone liclun lefty xr.iri of ajr it 
would hardly ms nr iMat tUrmre was 
on ti different hading limn budget or 
mutton nr rlnw/nfiaw or dnninn or 
an v other parliamentary I* ran ; A. 
ns’to 1 the hind «d rtxixal’, the 
occasion may he drilled ns mn* on 
which a nmne has to he lt»und for 
a new tiling, X a c|ur»tior> arises 
lietwcrn a fonitfi) x»<ml A. u <hxUM*d 
English one th.it might well have 
fc.Txvd if tin: thmg A, Ihc word had 
been alive together. 

tt is by no means uncommon fur 
Vi ry ordinary words to remain 
latent for Jong periods. To take 
only sium- notable e.nw-. in tin- letter 
U. the OLD record* sueh diMipprar- 
ariccs of balsam (ISCH) years), blown 
tthe iron-foundry word ; fiOU yean). 
6o*fc (31HI yean). 6'ose (to make nf 
brass ; 55U years) ; but the reap¬ 
pearance of these, except perhaps 
of busk, was not so mueh a deliberate 
revival as a re-emergence out of the 
obscurity of talk into the light of 
literature. It is only with deliberate 
tcvivala, however, that it is worth 
while to concern ourselves here— 


words like rurven (carved), ehildly. 
dirjntevux. A thde (grief). »*r usm of 
word* in ohxolrlr nrliws such hn 
tSTrptou* IIH jQiiig Ill-Ill or rtttiT- 
tuiltf meaning liugenras < <m'r r* 
m-tJiH lo h.hr Ih i h disused fur 
:«H) years. thtldhf l.ir H.VI ; dis¬ 
piteous (hoim ilx dt spilt ohs full of 
dcsjnle. lum «/in piteous unpilxmg; 

WV Ml II I ) llU ’.•(Ml : r/rlfc h >1 II Ilf Tig 
tillM- ill England ..I least. Jlcxixals 
like tliiM-. A I Jjusi i.| ulisnh’U M'TlM'b, 
Ih» t tu iill gaps in a delirii id Xoenhl}- 

].i)> at tluMttt did, hul to uupurt 
, Ilu i harm ol *[i|ain|tj< ss to iuulliT 
that piih.ips ihc. h iiduinimol, arc 
of duuhlllll lx lit III Ilthtr to |)iC 
language or hi liars*' who i-x|«n merit 
in I In in. Is it ahsiinltx ophmndic 
t»» hllppnsc tlirsl whal Ih* xlreatu of 
i language Imixis si i .iiulc <1 as :t ll«.xn 
i alfing i-oumnIs nnirnlx of «liul euii 
well la- done withuut. A Unit going 

• hack to rake among the debris, 
except for vify *]im:4 nerds, i$ 

| unprofitable Y At uriy r.itr, the 
; Simple relemtlg ol ouy Word to tins 
article ix iiitemlcd lo Uissuuike the 
I reaiUr from using it. 

1 revive makes -cuMr • mt Mm: 

• revivify. I\»r inBeMoiis see Yi.uiift 

. in -II. Ac.. 0. 

I revoke make* reroruble (ic'vokalil), 

j rnueuttun. 

i revolt. For molted^ insurgent, we 
Isra.ixsitix i. r.f. 

*, revoluie. Si*r ItxiK-nmxi atios. 

revolve makes -nddr ; hre Mr IE e. 
1 revue. See Ti i iisti ai. i> n>w. 

Reynard, Rhadamanthus. See 

.SoeHion:rs. 

i 1 rhapsodic-al). The short form ie 
; now usual!) hniih’d to Uir origmnl 
j irnxc * of the C»r»-i-k rhapMKlci 
wlnlr -teal has Usually X might well 
! ba\-e only tile secondarv eensc of 
! tttUtiraliy exprebsed or high dow n ; 
; eve -icf al). 

i Rhenish. Pronounce rfn-. 

rhetorical question. See Tech- 

, NIC AL TERNS. 

i rhino^ rhinoceros. PI. *oi, 

I -o(E|s or (nee ti»LLK<Tlvte 4 ) - 0 . 

I See also Cuetailed words. 
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rhombus. I’l. -busra or -bi , sec 
Latin plurai.i. 

rhotacism. See Technical terms. 
rhyme. 1. For meaning of r., A of 
r. Tey/il, feminine r., Ac., see under 
Technical Ti.UH'*. 

2. rhyme,rime. Nothing scemstnlic 
ginned, except indeed u poor chance 
of the licet of three repul c* (learning, 
[icdantry, 5c error). Iiv rhiniging the 
established spoiling. The OLD slides 
that rhyme 1 hriully established itself 
us the standard farm \ A that the 
revival of rime ' was to some extent 
due to the belief that the word wus of 
native origin A represent id OL rim' 
( = number). llhyme is in fuel the 
same Kurd as rhythm, it ulliuiutcly 
from Greek rftu'knio*. though it came 
into English Iron French in the 
altered form nine, A was only later 
restored, like many other words, to a 
spelling more suggestive of its origin. 
It is highly conveiuetil In have forllic 
tiling meant n name dilTeretilly spelt 
from rhythm, hut tlmt convenience 
rhyme gives us as fully iw rime, while 
it has the ntlu-r udvautugc uf being 
familiar lu everyone. 

RHYTHM- Rhythmics* speech or 
writing is like the llow of liquid 
from a pipe or tap ; it runs with 
smooth monotony from when it it 
turned on to when it is turned oft, 
provided it is clear stuff ; if it is 
turbid, the smooth How is queerly 
& abruptly checked from time to 
time, & then resumed. Rhythmic 
speech or writing is tike waves ot the 
sen, moving onward with alternating 
rise A fall, connected yet neparate, 
like but different, suggestive of some 
law, too complex for analvsis or 
statement, controlling the relation* 
between wave A wave, waves A Bca, 

{ hrase A phrase, phrase* A speech. 

n other words, live speech, said ot 
written, is rhythmic, A rhythmics a 
speech Is at the best dead. The 
rhythm of verse is outside the scope 
of this book, A that of prose cannot 
IjMM^jknd In its endless detail; 
mw words upon it may com* 
h sset . a* worth attention 


to some of those who ore stirred by 
the mere name to ribald laughter at 
fads A aesthetes. 

A sentence or a passage is rhyth¬ 
mical if, when said aloud, it tails 
naturally into grou[>s of words each 
well fitted by its length A intonation 
for its place in the whole A its rela¬ 
tion to its neighbours. Rhythm is 
not a mutter of counting syllables 
A measuring the distance Del wren 
accents ; lu that misconception is 
due the ridicule Holiletlmes east upon 
It by sensible pruple conscious of 
producing satisfactory English but 
wrongly thinking they do it without 
the aid of rliyllilll. They will tell 
you that they sec to it, of course, 
lhat their sentences sound right, A 
that IS enough for them; but, if 
their seeing lo it is successfully done, 
it is because they are, thoagh they 
do not reahxe il. masters or rhythm. 
Kor, while rhyllim does not mean 
counting syllables A measuring 
an-ciil*intervals, it does mean so 
arranging the parts uf your whole 
thut each shall enhance, or ot the 
least not detract from, the general 
effect U|k>ii the ear; A what is thut 
but seeing to it that your sentences 
Sound right 7 Metre is measure¬ 
ment, rhythm is llow, a Dow with 
pulsations as infinitely various as 
the shujic A size A speed of the 
waves ; A infinite variety is not 
amenable to tabulation such as can 
be applied to metre ; so it is that 
the prusc writer’s best guide to 
rhythm is not lus owo experiments 
in, or other people's rules for, par¬ 
ticular cadences A stress-schemes, 
but an Instinct for the difference 
between what Bounds right A what 
sounds wrong. It is an instinct 
cultivable by those on whom nature 
has not bestowed it, but on one 
condition only—that they wiU make 
a practice of reading aloud. That 
test toon divides matter, even far 
a far from sensitive ear, into what 
read* well A what reads tamely, 
haltingly, jerkily. Iopaidedly, top- 
heavily, or otherwise badly; »be 
ftrat is the rhythmical, the other 
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the rhythmic**. By the time the 
reader aloud has discovered that in 
a really good writer every sentence 
ia rhythmical, while had writer* 
perpetually offend or puzzle hi* 
ear—n discovery, it i* true, not very 
quickly made—. he is tunable of 
pausing judgement on carta of his 
own sentences if he will be nt the 
pains to read them. too. aloud. In ( 
all tins, reading aloud need not he ; 
taken quite literally ; there is uu 
art of (licit rending aloud (* My own 
voice pleu*c< 1 me. A still more the 
imntl's Internal eeho of the imper¬ 
fect sound ’}, readme with the eye 
A not the moulli, that ia. hut being 
as fully aware of the unuttered 
sound as of the scrim-. 

Here are, to ixmHudc, a few ex¬ 
ample* of unrhythmical prune, fol¬ 
lowed by a single masterpiece of 
rhythm. If these ure read through 
several times, it will ]K.rli:ips be 
found that the splendour of the last, 

A the meanness of the others, 
become more conspicuous nt each 
repetition :— Mr Davies does not let 
his learning cause him ia ireai the 
paintings as material only to be 
studied by the Egyptologist with a 
critical d* scientific eye. Never u 
chance of pausing, or an upwurd or 
downward sIo[>c, in (tic four lines./ 
Uut. so Jar as I could see, nobody 
carried away burning candles to re¬ 
kindle with holy fire the lump in front 
of the ikon at Aomr, which should burn 
throughout the year except for the short 
time it ij extinguished in order to 
receive anew the light that ir relit every 
year throughout the Christian world 
by Christ's victory aver death. In¬ 
ordinate length of the last A sub¬ 
ordinate member beginning at ex¬ 
cept, which throws the whole sen¬ 
tence off its balano t./Dut some trto 
or three months ago J asked the 
hospitality dc assistance of your 
columns to draw public d: civic atten¬ 
tion to the above position of affairs, 

<t to the fact that the use of the Em¬ 
bankment, as a thoroughfare, was 
finite*, S, in fact, almost prohibited, 
by the very bad 4 deterrent condition 


of the roadway at holA ends of the 
portion from (he Ur a to Westminster , 
the rest of the road being fatriy good, 
of fine /importions, d* rosily capable 
of being made into a most splendid 
boulevard, fur ull ordinary traffic, 
as a motor mad, in vAtr/i respect it 
was dangerously imjtossiblr at parts, 
dr as a typical drier nr I talk. Tills 
writer has pmdured it single sentence 
seventeen lines long without a single 
slip in grinnmar. That so exfiert a 
syntmHmau should Ik* rhvthm-draf 
i* nnitc/ing ./Some Simple eloquence 
distinctly heard ,, though only uttered 
iu her eyes, uncuusciuu* that he read 
them, us. * Hy the death-beds 1 have 
tended, by the childht*m 1 hwr suffer¬ 
ed, by onr nurhug »n this dreary house 
at midnight, by the cry wrung from 
rue in the anguish of my heart, O 
father, turn tu me d seel, u refuge in 
my Iwe before it is too tale? ’ may 
hwe arrested them. Of whuL use to 
talk of simple eloquence in a sen- 
(cuce contort rd A disproportion^ 
like tliut t/Let anyone ask some 
respectable casuist (the III shop of 
London, for instance) whether l.itvrn- 
gro was nut far better employed, when 
in the Country, at tinkering rt- nmithrry 
than he would hare been ui running 
after alt the milkmaids in Cheshire/, 
(/lough tinkering is in geneful con¬ 
sidered a very ungenteci employment/, 
tt smithrry little better/, notwith¬ 
standing that an flrcadian port . who 
wrote in .Verse about hOO years ago, 
reckons the taller among nine no We 
arts which he possessed/, naming it 
along with ploytug at chess, on the 
harp, dc ravelling runes/, or as the 
original has it, ‘ treading runes '/— 
that is, compressing them into small 
compass by mingling one letter with 
another/, even as the Turkish cali- 
graphist* rare/ the Arabic tetters/, 
mare especially those who write talis¬ 
mans. One of the d compilable sen¬ 
tence* from which if pieoe after 
piece i* chopped off at the end the 
remainder after each chop It one 
leas 111 balanced t h a n before. 
the king teas muck moved, 4 
went up to the chamber over the gats 
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rhombus. PI. -busfa or -bi ; see 
Latin plurals. 

rhotacism. See Technical terms. 

rhyme. 1. For nuaning of r. y A of 
r. to fiat, feminine t., Ac., see under 
Technical teums. 

2. rhyme, rime. Nothing seem*lobe 
gained, except indeed a |Mxit chance 
of tlic best of three reputes {learning, 
pedantry, A error), hv changing the 
established spelling. The (Mill) stales 
that rhyme ‘ finally esLiililislivd itself 
os the standard form & Ihut the 
revival of rime ' was to some extent 
due to the belief that the word whs of 
nut)vc origin A represented UK rim* 
( = number). Hhyme is m furt the 
same word as rhythm, & ultimutely 
from Greek rhu'hmos, though it came 
into English Iroin French in the 
altered form nine, A was only later 
restored, like many other words, to a 
spelling mure suggestive of its origin. 
It is highly convenient tohnvr for the 
thing meant unume dilTereutly spelt 
from rAy/hm, hut llmt convenience 
rhyme gives u» us fully sis nmr. while 
it has the other udvunlugc of being 
fumiliur to everyone. 

RHYTHM. lthyt lindens speech or 
writing is like the (low of liquid 
from a pipe or lap ; it runs with 
smooth monotony from when it is 
turned on to when it it turned off. 
provided it is clear stuff ; if it is 
turbid, the smuoth flow is quecriy 
A abruptly cheeked from time to 
time, A then resumed. Rhythmic 
speech or writing it like wave* uf the 
tea, moving onward with alternating 
rite A full, connected yet separate, 
like but different, suggestive of some 
law, too complex for analysis or 
statement, controlling the relations 
between wave A wave, waves A sea, 

E h rase A phrase, phrases A speech, 
a other words, live speech, said or 
written, is rhythmic, A rhylbmlcss 
speech is at the best dead. The 
rnythm of verse Is outside the scope 
of this book, A that of prose cannot 
be considered in its endless detail; 
but a few words upon it may com¬ 
mend the subject as worth attention 


to some of those who are stirred by 
the mere name to ribald laughter at 
fads A aesthetes. 

A sentence or u passage is rhyth¬ 
mical if, when said nloud, it fulls 
naturally into groups of words each 
well lilted by ils length A intonation 
for its place in Hie whole A its rela¬ 
tion to its neighbours. Rhythm is 
riot a matter of counting syllables 
A measuring the distance between 
accents ; to that misconception is 
dm the ridicule sometimes cast upon 
it by Bensiblc people conscious of 
producing satisfactory English but 
wrongly thinking they doit without 
the aid of rhythm. They will tell 
you that they see to it, of course, 
that their sentences sound right. A- 
that is enough for them j but, if 
their seeing to it is successfully done, 
it is because they UH‘, though they 
do not realize it, master* of xhythin. 
For, while rhvlhm does not rncun 
counting syllables A measuring 
accent-intervals, it does mean mi 
urrunging the parla of your whole 
that each shall enhance, or at the 
least not detract from, the general 
effect upon the ear ; A what is that 
but seeing to it that your sentences 
sound right ? Mel re is measure¬ 
ment, rhythm is bow, a (low with 
pulsations ns infinitely various us 
the shape A sue A Bpeed of the 
waves ; & infinite variety is not 
unicnublc to tabulation such as can 
be applied to metre ; so it is that 
j the prose writer’s best guide to 
rhythm is not his own experiments 
in, or other people’s rules for, par* 
ticular cadence* A stress-schemes, 
but an instinct for Ibe difference 
between what sounds right A what 
sounds wrong. It is on instinct 
cultivable bv those on whom nature 
has not bestowed it, but on one 
condition onlv—that they will make 
a practice of reading aloud. That 
lest soon divides matter, even for 
a far from sensitive ear, into what 
reads well A what reads tamely, 
haltingly, jerkily, lopaidedly, top- 
heavily, or otherwise badly j the 
first is the rhythmical, the other 
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the rhythmless. By the time the 
reader aloud ha* discovered that in 
a really good writer every sentence 
i* rhythmical, while had writer* 
perpetually offend or puzzle hi* 
ear—a discovery, it is true, not very 
quickly made—, he is cupuble of 
pussing judgement on each of his 
own sentences if he will be at the 
pains to rend them, too. aloud. In 
all tins, reading aloud need not be 
taken quite literally ; llicre is an 
art of tlint muling ulouil (' My own 
voice pleased me, 5c still more* the 
lumd‘s Internal echo of the ui>|*t- 

feet sound ’), muling with the eye 
Jc not the mouth, that is, hut Ixring 
as fully aware of the unuttcrcd 
Sound us of the sense. 

Here are, lo conclude. a few ex¬ 
amples of onrhylhinieul prose, fol¬ 
lowed by u single muMerpu-ec of 
rhythm. If these are read through 
several times, it will perhups be 
found thut the splendour of the last, 
Sc the nicuuiicM of llic others, 
become more conspicuous ut each 
repetition Mr Davies docs not let 
his learning cause lam lo treat the 
paintings as material only to be 
studied by the Egyptologist with a 
critical dc scientific eye. Never u 
chance of pausing, or an upward or 
downward slope, in the four lines./ 
Hut, so Jar as I could see, nobody 
carried away burning candles to re¬ 
kindle with holy fire the lamp in front 
of the ikon at home, which should bum 
throughout the year except for the short 
time if is extinguished in order lo 
receive anew the light that is relit every 
year throughout the Christian world 
by Christ's victory over death. In¬ 
ordinate length of the last St sub¬ 
ordinate member beginning at ex¬ 
cept, which throws the whole sen¬ 
tence off it* balonce./B ut some two 
or three months ago 1 asked the 
hospitality <fc assistance of your 
columns to draw public dr civic: atten¬ 
tion to the above position of affairs, 
d: to the fact that the use of the Em¬ 
bankment, as a thoroughfare, was 
limited, A, in fact, almost prohibited, 
by Uu very bad <t deterrent condition 


of the roadway at both ends of the 
I yorfioti from Chelsea to Westminster, 
the rest of the road being fairly good, 
of fine proportions, tt easily eapablr 
of bring made into a most splendid 
boulevard, for a11 ordinary traffic, 
as u motor roud, in which respect if 
ir as dangerously impossible nt parts, 
dr as a lypuul dear or walk. This 
writer has produced a single sentence 
seventeen linen long without a single 
■hp ill grammar. That *<> e\j»crt a 
syntactic! an should hr rh\ thru-deaf 

is mnn/ing./.Vojiif simple eloquence 
dist it* tly heard, though only uttered 
in Arr eyes, unroiixnau* that hr read 
them. a*. ' fly thr drulh bed* l have 
tended, by the childhood / Atfir suffer¬ 
ed, by our mating m this dreary house, 
at midnight, by the cry tcrmig from 
me in the anguish of wy hruri, <) 
father , turn to me ft seek a refuge tn 
my love before it ll too late f * may 
huve arrested them. Of whut use to 
talk of simple eloquence in u sen¬ 
tence contorted & do pro portioned 
like that 1/Lei unyone ask some 
respectable casuist {the lh*htrp of 
London, for instance) whether Lttvrn- 
gro was not far better employed, when 
in the country, al tinkering it* svnlhery 
than he would have been in running 
after all Ihe milkmaids in Cheshire/, 
though tinkering is in general con¬ 
sidered a very ungeitlecl employment/, 
ct smithery little belter/, uotunth- 
slanding thui an Orcadian poet, who 
wrote in Morse about hOO years ago, 
reckons the latter among nine noble 
arts which he possessed/, naming it 
along with playing at chess, on the 
harp, dr ravelling runes/, or as the 
original has it, ' treading runes ’/— 
that is, compressing them into small 
compass by mingling one letter with 
another/, even as Uu Turkish cali- 
graphists ravel the Arabic letters/, 
more especially those who write talis¬ 
mans. One of the decapitable sen¬ 
tences from which if piece after 
piece is chopred off at the end the 
remainder after each chop is one 
degree less ill balanced than before. 

And ihe king was much maced, dr 
went up to the chamber over the gate 
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db wept: & aa he wtnl, thus he said : 
O my won Absalom, my ton, my ton 
Abtaiom ! would God 1 had died for 
thee, O Abtaiom, my ton, my son / 
rhylhmlc(al). Both forma arc too 
common to justify any expectation 
of cither’s diaaMMrarunrc ; yet there 
is no marked mfTcrcntiation ; what 
there is perhaps amounts to this, 
Umt -oi is the more ordinary 
pedestrian term, Sc therefore better 
suited for the n ip rely elusufyin^ use 
(«fc other rhythmical device* : cf. jo 
rhythmic a style). See -ic(ai.). 
riant. See Pkkncu worih. 

ribbon, riband. Ttie second is * now 
archaic *—OKI), 
ribes. Pronounce rl'hez. 
rlOhM. Hut the promoters will rer- 
laiiily not need to go hack to ancient 
history for it; they will have un 
embarrassment of tiolin from the 
immediate part, bee (Gallicisms. 
rick (twist. sprain). Sec wrick. 
rickety, not -tty ; we -T-, -tt-. 
ricochet. The i polling. accent, A 
pronunciation rermnnicndcd are: 
ricochet (rl kmha); ricocheted (tl'ko- 
shld) ; ricocheting (rikcli&’lng). Cf. 

CROCnET, CROQUET. 

rictus. i’l. -ateI or -do, not -■ ; ecc 
Latin rliirals. 

rM. There ie no clear line between 
rid A ridded in pint inllcxions, but 
the prevailing usage is : poet tense, 
ridded (ITAcn he ridded, sometimes 
rid, the world of hit pretence ); n.p. 
eh ectlve. ridded (lf« ha* ridded, or 
rid, the land of robbers) ; p.u. as 
uaailee, rid {I thought myself well rid, 
rarely ridded, of him), 
rid* makes -dabte ; ice Mut* x. 
Itter (corollary). Technical terms. 
Mn make - gy ; ere -ey A -v. 
ridicule. vb, has -/able ; Mute e. 
rttaolmsmo. Pronounce -fahchl-. 
PI. -os, eee -o(e)s fl, or -li (-e). 
right. 1. R. away In the venae ' at 
once • without delay coma from 
America. A ie still far from com¬ 
fortable in England. 2. Right)(Tight¬ 
en, w. See -xn verbs, a. Right- 
(%k adw. The adverb right, in the 


senses ' properly ’, ' correctly ie 
being squeezed out by the ten¬ 
dency to Unidiomatic -lv. It ie 
well, before using rightly in these 
sensis, to consider whether right ie 
not better, though usage is much less 
derided than with many alternative 
adverbs of the kind. In nil the 
following tyjx*. rightly is possible, 
but right is better :— He guessed or 
answered right (el. He rightly guessed 
thill it war safe or iinrwiTetl Iwcrity- 
m-en) i You did right in apologizing 
or ro apologize (t:f. Von rightly 
apologized) ; ' If 1 remember right 
(cf. i cannot Tightly red,Heel) ; / hope 
ice ore going right ; If it woo tied 
right, it will hold : Track him to hold 
Ins pen right. C ome t accordingly : 
Mr IJoyd f,Verge does rightly in 
calling them lo the aid of a larger 
conception. 

righteous. 1‘roii. rl'chu* (or rl't yus). 
rigid makes -rtf ; see -i:r & -i:sr 4. 
rigour, hut rigorous; sec -our & 
-on. -oin- * -on-, 
rile makes -table ■. are Miitf. E. 
rillevo. Sec Kr.i jiao. 
rime. Sec rhyme. 
rinderpest. Pronounce tin-, 
ring, vb. HdiIi rang A rung are 
still used for the past tense, but 
rang is much commoner, & likely to 
become universal, 
ringlet makes -rlrrf. -cfy ; -T-, -tt-. 
rinse makes -ruble ; see Mi te e. 
riot makes -n/ed, -oling ; -r-, -tt-. 
riposte. See Frencu words. 
ripply, not -Icy ; sec -sv A -v. 
rl»e. 1. For (he risen sun Ac. eee 
Intransitive r.r. 2. It is hoped 
that the Joint Committee wilt r. equal 
lo the occasion, <t give India a con¬ 
stitution which _Either r. lo or be 

equal to; CssT-inoN idiom. 
risible. 1. Pronounce rlz'lbl. 2. 
R. is very liable lo MispniNTing ai 
riliWe. 3. IV ere i to send my library 
of sixty specimens la auction I really 
expect some risible bid of, say, ten or 
fifteen pounds would be offered. The 
word has nearly perished except in 
the special sense * of laughter 1 
(r. facility, ncrocs. muscles, Ac.). To 
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UK it in the sense ridiculous , 
correct enough, but now unfamiliar, 
is a KEvrvAL not to be recommended; 
the word that baa taken its place u 

DERISORY, 

risky, for French risque, i« an un- 
desirable littUCIOI. 
rtoqui, rissole. See Kukkoi words. 
rilanUndo. I'l. -«« ; ace -o(i:)s 0. 
rival, vb, Ills -Util, -King; -u-, -L-. 
rive. 1 'ilnI tense rierd ; p.p. riven, 
rarely rii-rd. 

rival makes -tied, -fling ; -u.-, -L-. 
rival baa -e/ed, -eting, -elcr; -r-, -rr-. 
rlvMre. See French worms. 
roast. 1. The use uf the p.p. roast 
It very nurroaly limited : roast her] 
or hare, but roasted cojjer-bemes or 
cheeks ; u roast joint, bul a Kell 
roasted joint ; fa Letter roajf(rif) than 
boiled , bul shouldcertainty be roasted. 
2. For rule the r., tee bole. 

Robby, -le. See -cy, -ie, -y. 
robs, vb. luukcs -table : ace JIlte e. 
robo-do-chambre. French woods. 
robust makes -er, -eel ; -tn A -»tsr. 
robustious. One of the words 
whose continued existence depends 
Upon a quotation (Hamlet lit. n. 10). 
rococo. See Technical terms. 
rodomontade, not r*o-. 
rols, rtle. Though the word is 
etymologically the same as roll, 
meaning the "roll of MS. that con¬ 
tained an actor's part, the differen¬ 
tiation is too useful to be sacrificed 
by spelling always roll. But, there 
being no other word role from which 
it has to be kept distinct, both the 
italics A tlie accent might well be 
abandoned. As to the sanctity of 
the Ft each form, see morale. 

Homan-Catholic, Romas Catholic. 
lie is a Homan Catholic ; the Homan- 
Catholic faith ; in Roman-Catholic 
countries. In the noun there Is no 
need of or justification for the 
byphen (see Hyphens 3 B); in the 
compound adjective it is necessary 
or desirable (see Hyphens 3 D). 

Romanaa, Romany, (gypsy lan¬ 
guage). Pronounce rb'mavbx, -nl. 

Roman*, Rotanaah, Ranaasfeih. 


The OKU treats the first as the 
standard form. 

Rome makes Romish ; sec Mute e. 
rondeau, rondel. See Technical 
terms ; A, for pi. of rondeau, -z. 
rondo, i'l. -os ; see -o(e)s fi. 
Rflnigen. I'romiuncc ru'ntycn. 
roof. HI. -/• ; sec -ve(d). 
roomful. HI. -Is ; see -pul. 
root (jdulol.). Sec Technical 
terms. 

root, rout, (poke shout). The 
second form is called bv the OED 
un ' irregular vununl of ’ the first. 
The two, with the other verb root 
directly connected with the noun, 
naturally cause some difficulty. It 
would be n convenient differentia¬ 
tion if the spelling root could he 
confined to contexts in which the 
notion of roots is essential, A roal 
were udnptrd where search or 
bringing to light is the point. So 
we should get rooting up ticca, 
rooting out weeds or sedition, but 
routing about in a luniber-ruora or 
among pupen, routing out secrets, 
routing a person out of bed, routing 
up a recluse or a reference, l'igs. 
; being equally intent on roots A 
| search, may root or rout Indifferently. 
I rope makes -pubte. -py-, see Mute e. 
roquelort. See French wosds. 
roquet. For spelling A pronuncia¬ 
tion of inflexions see crochet. 
rosary, -sry, (rose-garden). The 
Bret is the old word (from 15th c. In 
OED), direct from Latin rosarium. 
1 The second is s )0th-c. formation 
made presumably, from rose A -erg. 
by someone not aware that rosary 
has this sense. Rose-garden or -bed 
! is recommended for ordinary use, A 
roeary lor verse. 

Roskncltuu, or Brethren of the 
Rosy Cross, much talked of in the 
! 17th e., paid homage by their name 
1 not to anything symbolired by cross 
| or rose, but to an alleged lBtb-e. 
founder named Ratenkrna ( — cress 
of roses). ‘ The writers who posed 
; as Rowcrucians were moral A re- 
j ligious reformers, A utilized tbs 
I technicalities of chemistry (alchemy). 
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A the sciences generally, to make 
known their opinions, there being 
a flavour of mysticism or occultism 
prom Lit i vc of inquiry A suggestive 
of hiildcn mcutiings discernible or 
discoverable only by adepts *—■ 
bine. Brit. 

rosin is by origin merely a form of 
rrrin changed in sound & sficlling ; 
but the two arc now so fur differ¬ 
entiated that train is usual for the 
liquid in or taken from the tree, A 
as the general chemical term for 
substances having eertnin qualities, 
while roain denotes the distilled solid. 
R. makes roamed, -mg; -N-, -ss-, 
roster. Though thr dictionaries 
arc almost unanimous for rosier 
only, the nmiy, wlaeli is the chief 
user of the word, says Ki'slrr ; A 
Skcal remarks : ' The a is priqa-rty 
long i prou. roosirr \ 
rostrum. I’l.: in the urigninl 
scllsi 1 (ship's la-ak), usually -ra ; ill 
the secondary sense (pulpit nr plat¬ 
form), -ruins ur -ra. See -l'*, A 

Latin rttiMU. 

rotate makes tohilMe (see -aiilk 1), 
•lor (sec -on). 

rotaltolry. Rntarg is not. like 
auMiirttii'r. dilerialc. & pan fiat, u 
shortening of a more correct form, 
but is a srpurutc word : rnlu " lurl 
gives roluriu.r (Kiighsh rotary) wtieel- 
like ; roto revolve gives rutatunns 
(Knglish rotatary) revolving Ac. On 
the other hand there is no unporlniit 
difference in meaning either essential 
or customary, A therefore the atiort 
rotary should be preferred A rotatory 
avoided as a SuriOTLDOVS word. 
Till. See FnENCO words. 
rotten makes -nnrsj. For some- 
thing t. in the state of Denmark, see 
Irrelevant allusion. 
rotund make* -er. -eat ; -ca 4 -1ST. 
roturler, rood, rouge et nolr. See 
French words. 

tough(en), vv. See -en veers; but 
the relation between this pair de¬ 
mands some further treatment, 
1. The intransitive verb (v become 
rough) is alwayi roughen, except 


thnt the addition of up occasionally 
enables rough to aerve (the sea, his 
bmtles. its scales, their tempers, began 
ta rough up). 2, In tbe simple 
transitive Bcnses also (— in. ike 
rough), roughen is usual, but if tip is 
added rough is preferred, A rough 
by itself is the word for arming 
i horseshoes against slipping (rough 
. the shoes or the horse), il. In the 
j other transitive senses of to treut 
I roughly or shape roughly (the latter 
! usually with adverbs, in. off, out), 
the verb is rough : rough a horse, 
break it in ; rough a calf, harden it 
liy exposure ; rough a person, ubusc 
or maltreat him ; rough in the out¬ 
lines . rough off timber ; rough oat 
a scheme ; rough a lens, slmiic 
without polishing it. 1. To take 
tilings in the lough is to rough it. 
roulade, rouleau. See French 

I wo SOS. H'lutnm has pi. -s(or -X). 

roundel, roundelay. Not, like 
rondeau A r motet , precise lerma. 
I Roundel is w.imunics used loosely 
for mndeau-orroudel, A sec Tr.cn- 
kii-al ti.iivis ; roiirnh/uy is defined 
in the OKI) ns ' A sliurl simple song 
with a refrain 

rouse maker .aahle ; sec MUTE E. 
rout (poke about). See KUOT, 
route IS pronounced, in military 
phrases such as route-match, eolurnn 
of r.. fowl. 

routine makes rontiniam, -isl (roo- 
If'n-); see Mute it. 
rowan. Hie OKI) pronunciation ii 
TiVan. Scoich row'an. 
rowel makes -lied, -Ring : -i.l-, -L-. 
rowlock. Pronounce ru lok. 

-H-, -HR-. Monosyllables ending 
j m -r double it before suffixes begin- 
I mng with vowels if the sound pre¬ 
ceding it is a single vowel (a, e, i. o, 
I u, y). but not if it is a diphthong or 
a double vowel: barring but near- 
j ing, stirred but chaired, currish but 
boorish. Words of more than one 
■ syllable follow the rule for mono¬ 
syllables if their last syllable is 
' accented (with the exception noted 
below), but otherwise do not double 
I the r ; preferred but proffered, inter- 
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ring but entering, abhorrent but 
motoring. Exception : confer , infer * 
prefer, refer , & trans/rr, though 
Accented on the last, give adjectives 
in • erable . k shift the ucrciil to the 
firat syllable : priferuble Ac.; see 

CONFER(UjAhl.i:. 

rubefy, -blfy. The first is better, 
on the analogy nf tup/rfy, putrefy, 
stupefy, than the second on the 
analogy of / .-rrj/y, terrify, especially 
in view of rubrfucicut A rut*factum 
Always so spill. 

rubricate makes -cable, -tat; wee 

•ABJ.i: 1, -<>*. 

ruche. S«v Kiimti won ns. 
rucksack, l’rmiiiuiicc riRrk&Ak. 
ruddJe (red ochre, k, us verb, 
colour with tins) has the two vari¬ 
ant b rwtdlr k reddle, of which nubile 
is the form usually preferred as u 
contemptuous synonym fur rouge 
k rouging, k redd/i is occtu»mmd 
instead of rndille. Huddle itKt.lt as 
applied chiefly to rchic|>-marking, 
rude makes rudish ; see Muti: l. 
ruff (hint) has fem. rrnr. 
ruination is not, like flirtation, 
floatation. Si bother at ion, n II vomit 
xuuirvATivj. being regularly formed 
from ruinate: but it no# has the 
effect of u slangy emphatic length¬ 
ening of the noun rum ; tin* is only 
because tlic parent verb ruinate, 
which was common in serious use 
1550-J700. is nu longer heard ; but 
the result ia that ruinntion is better 
avoided except in facetious contexts. 

rule, 1. The vrrb xnnkrs -table j 
see Mutk e. 2 . II. of three k r. of 
thumb should not be hyphened ex¬ 
cept when used a* compound 
adjective* : see IIVTnr.xs (*Hule of 
thumb). 3. Rule the roast (roost). 
The OED gives no countenance to 
roost, k does not even recognize that 
the phrase ever takes that furm ; 
but must unbterary persons say 
roost & not roosf; I have just 
inquired of three such, k been 
informed that they never heard of 
rule the roast, k that the reference is 
to a cock keeping hit hen* in order. 


Against this tempting piece of 
popular etymology the OE1) offers 
uj nothing more succulent than 
* None of the curly examples throw 
any light on the previse origin of the 
expression In seven out of the 
eight prc-1Hlli-c. rvnniptai quoted 
the spelling ih not rtmsl but rust ur 
route ; but the OI'.l> philologists 
would doubtless tell us that rtiii(r) 
could represent Old-French rost 
(roast). A could ln»t represent Old- 
English hr>wl (must). Writers should 
take warning, ul auv rntr, that rule 
the roust is Mu- orthodox spelling, k 
that when they base written it I lie 
compositor must he watrhrd. 
rumbustious. SecFACimors forma- 
TlONH. 

rumlratfl makes -woWr, •tor \ sec 
-ABM. 1. -<in. 
rumour. See -om k -nu. 
run. Fur fmdi-run sulmon &c.» 

(MX* 1NTRANSIT JVK r.l*. 

rune. See Ti t HMI AI, i KiiMS. 
rung (past tense). S<-c kino. 
rupture makes -Table ; se«- Mints E. 
ruridecanal. 1'rmi. roorldlkiVnul. 
ruse, rus£. See Kksm ii wohoh. 
rush ring (I'll marry thee tri/A a 
j Ar.)> No hyphen ; HvrnEvsSll. 

) russety, not -tty ; mx* - 1 -, - 1 T-. 

rusticate make* -cable, -tan see 
! -auli: 1, -ok. 

ruthless. For the war-time use as 
translation of German rucJtiichlslns 
(regardless or rrckiess, not r.) p sec 
Pnm uxF lln 



s 

'S. 1. For/or ronscicnce' sake Ac., 
SCO SAKE. 

2. Fur Achitlci. Jones's, Ac., met 
PoSSLHSIVK PrZELRA. 

3. For England i Ac. A of England 
Ac., ace 's iNCONoacatK. A Pea* 

jtoNipit'ATioN 1. In nn part of the 
world, say i Ontario * Prime Mimtter, 
will the relumed snldirr find a more 
appreciative public than <n this pro¬ 
vince. 

4. For auch correction* at to use a 
word of Coleridge Inrtcad of of Cole¬ 
ridge's, see Out or t«e fBYlNO FAN. 
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Sabbath day. No hyphen; kc 
Hyphens :i M. 

Sabbatlo(al). The long form is now 
rare ; see -U'(*l.), 
sabot make* -otrd. pron. -od. 
sabotage. See Fhkm.ii wukus. 
sabre, -her. See -re a -eh. 
sabretache, sabreur. See Fki.ncii 
woaiw. 

sac IS a Jliedieid A liiolngirltl word, 
not a dressmakers or tailor's; sec 
SACfWl'K). 

saccharlnle ). See -in * -ike: 
there is, Jinwevrr. sonic ismvenieiire 
in using narchurin lor the noun A 
saccharine for the adjertive, 
aaoerdolage. See- Facetious fou- 
MATIONS, 

sachem. The OKI) puls first tlu- 
pronunciation niVrhlm. 
sachet. See Fki.mii wonti*. 
sack, dismissal). having liern on 
record for n hundred venrs. may 
claim promolion from the slnng to 
the colloiiuiul class. 

sac(que). For the gurnient. met¬ 
is the right form. The other aprll- 
ings arc pseudo-French, wrung in 
different degree*: there is no 
Firm'll worn seurpir ; tliere is u 
French word sar. hut it is not, ns 
tlie English sort is or Inis been, the 
mime for u particular garment. 

sacrarlum- n. -iu. 
lacted make* -rst; nee -m A -est4. 
sacrifice makes -ceable ; sec -able 
I. For the supreme Ac. s.. see 
SrorK pathos. 

sacrilegious. So spelt. A pro¬ 
nounced -e'jus. It 1H often both 
mis-spelt A mispronounced from 
confusion with religious. 

Saga. See TnruKirAi. tf.hms. 
sag*. For l*r s. oj Chelsea, see 
Sobriquets. 

l’l. -os ; see -0 (e)* a. 

* Pronounce sah'-Ib. Fem. 
(European lady). Memnahib. 
said. 1. 5. = aforesaid. 2 . S . Ac A 
had s. he. 8. Substitutes for s. hr. 
1. (The) said. In legal documents, 

S biases nke 1 the s. Holanson ', ‘ a. 
wdling-bouseare traditional. 


[ Jocose imitation of this use (regaling 
themselves on half-pints at the s. 

\ village- hoslelries ), still not uncom¬ 
mon. though no longer indulged in 
■ by writers not desperately anxious 
: to relieve conscious dullness, in to be 
I classed with IVonvour humour. 

1 2. S. Iu. s. .V. or M., placed after 

i the words sjHd.cn. is cnlircly un- 
; ohjectionnhle ; the ingenuity dis- 
j {>1 lived by sonic writers (see 2) in 

* avoiding what they ncedlcsslv feur 
will Ix.ic their readers is mijxtAuoua. 
Bid two jmints blinuld be noticed : 
the spnglillines* of .S'nirl .V. or M. 
pkiccd before instead of after the 
words Kiiid, A the jiomlcrousiiess of 
had said Ac. instead of plain said, 
are alike iiitolcmhle. .Void a Minis¬ 
ter ; -* .tmeneon mferraf* are not 
large enough in Moment to induce us 
to . . .'ft B-mi't pint nnything extra 
against Tom had said Isaac. And 
sec Inversion k.f. 

3. Sutrstitutes for s. he. Many 
verbs, surli as whispered, erica, 
shouted, asked, answered, continued, 
groaned, imply or suggest the use of 
words. A arc naturally used after 
what is ullcrud, as clpiivalcllts of 
sold with an adverb. With these 

• (asked Janes Ae.) to relieve the 
muiiolnuy of said he, no writer need 
be ufnud of boring ; he nuiy safely 
abstain from the very tiresome 
Mannerism initiated ncrliajis by 
Meredith (‘Ah'. Hated F'cncllunj, 
A now staled liy mutation :— 'Hand 
on heartI' she doubled./'Seed any 
help 1' husked A.."They're our best 
rciennr', defended II./'I knots his 
kind'. JondJy remembered C./'IVhy 
shouldn't her' seitnied D.fit's a 

j hr *, perjurictorily denied E./'lle can 
1 rent Arr Imr', she faintly surren¬ 
dered.' Hoes it never occur to you’ 
/ probed. ' that all your labour may 
i be in vain T *. 

i 

tail. For plain sailing, sec PLAIN. 

1 By the side of the usual but abnor¬ 
mal sailor, the normal ngeat-noua 
i sailer exists for use in such contexts 
i as She (ship) is a slow sailer. 

Saint. St or 5. is better than SL hr 
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the libhrrvial ion («ee I'ldiiuo is 

Alum.); 1*1. Sis or SH. 

St Stephen's. .Sonmyrrr-. 
sake, / 'ii Lori'x for ntrrry s a., 
Jar Jones's far Phyllis'* a. ; l>ut 
when Uir pncliisdl word is hoi It a - 
common noun A; one whoso posses¬ 
sive ik 11 sylbitili' lon^rr tluin its 

subject| VO, llu' S of tho IMMCSMVt IS 

not used ; an upostr..phe ih often, 
hut hut ah\.i\K, unllrii : Jot i»»b- 
snence /"i part ness' Jar their 

uJJ<cr s.. Jar |*wf' s. 
salable. So s[«*li : Mm. r. 

salad days (oii/h raw \<»olh) is uno 
of the phrases whose existence • 
dc[M’(uis onwrigie imivijr*"* (m*» . f III 

<t Chop. i. v. 7.1). \> hot her the 
|H‘int i* that youth, like salad, in 
row.or that salmi is highly ll.ivuured 
At youth lovi s lugh lh»\**urs. or that , 
umnctiit herbs arc youth's loud ;> n 
milk is babes' A cw.il i> men'*, frw ! 
of th uno who um* 'ho phrase could | 
(wrUaps tot) us ; il no. it is litter t 
tor parrots' than for human speech, 
salamander. Tint, enumr. xi/fph , A ■ 
nymph, are spirit* oi Hie. t.iftli. :ur, 1 
A water, in I’arnn t\us*K svstein. | 
salary makes mlarinl. 

Salle, Sallque. In the most fro- ( 
<iuent use. i.c. in the name of the : 
law excluding females from dynastic : 
kUirrsBiun. “still often spelt Salujuc ■ 
A pronounced *ultk ’-OED. 
salicylic. So spelt. 
salinB. Pro no u nee su'lin, A* arc 

Falsi; qcantit'-. 

salivary. I'nmiiunrc kiHIvaH, & 
see Fai.sk qvantji*y (oh doctrinal). 

sallc-A-m anger, d'attente. See 

Fuencu minus. 

Sallow makes ~ct, -eat; -i:b & -I**T2. 1 
Sally. So npi-11 ; net* -rv. -If. -v. 
sally, vb. Fur i n Hex ions sec Verbs 
in -if. Ac.. ti. 

salmi. See French words. 
salmon. See Coti.Krrivr.s i. i . 
Salomonk has not. like .Solomon, 
pugged out (if u«e : but JmiMONir is 
now the usual form, 
salon. See French words. 
Salonlca. Pronounce rtloniTca (or 
“cTea), not salfl'nlka. 


saloon. .S’, rferf. s. pistol. *. nfie. 
Ni> hypl*rn : see Hm'im-N* ;J 11. 
salt. A intih aj * nit water (no 
hyphen), hut a xuH-Wuter hull i ; see 
Ih pin sn .1 tJ. .t A. 

saltus. IT • »Hah : mi< .in. 
salubrious. i.duiadon. saluta. For 
jiri'iiuiination m*s m . 
salve. The iimiu A \r»!i im:i:i ; n« 
remedy an- pu.nnniiivri s.ihv. The 
verli meaning save m irselle in mi 
eh 11 rile »(|uir.i|r one, ii lUru- 
wmu.i i ii-N Hutu xufuipe. pKinotinretl 
k.\h. Hr.Mi Mill*, make -xnWe; sec 
Mm "1 lie l«ilm word rnraiiing 
Hail !. A i.seil ehielly a* the mime 
«»f a IS.-C. antiphon, in pronounced 

salvo (lx»tli noting rCRcrxiitimt A 
vullrs) I’l. -«\ ; mv -o(i f- ti. 
sal volatile. I'rotommr s/»l w/l&TM. 
umbo. (half !*i«t l;. it. -i/s •«»(t )■*«. 
samp. ,V. or the v . in tin- sense the 
aforesaid 4»r |k rson(s), an 

a MibsIHulc for a | rnuoun |i/. him, 
hrr. /Arm. then) is one of the usages 
• hose efli et is discussed ill JlJ.rJl.lt- 
aiiis. 11 has Hie peculiarity that 
ii on umrhiellv m writing, noi often 
in Npsch. A yet is avoided by all 
whei have any skill in anting. As 
the working man puls on Ins Sunday 
clothes to lie phulngrnidled, uo the 
unliterary mini ns himself wilh ‘(the) 
same’ when lie is to rpprur m 
print ; each Kirns Iwflt on giving 
llic worst iH/ksihlc improiMon hi 
himself, in all the ext met* below, 
the writers would haxc shown them¬ 
selves murli more at thnr ease jf 
they Jmd het-n er.iitenl with if, them, 
or otlicr pn»noun. Shops fillnl lo Ihr 
door\ u ith nil kinds of vierchnmlisc (t 
people eager to arqwre t. n./Are the 
purveyors •>/ * ban ten ’ able to meet 
the stutden rerpnremerits for *. likely 
to arm immediately on the iriffning of 
peace ?/Aguin, the doctors declaim 
«XT«>»ia/ patients by contract, while 
they largely thruisrties set up the 
machinery far rurrytn^ on t. s. (the 
•vntem f)./// wit directly, at least 
through the official j/rcsence of their 
representatives, or by a chosen delega- 
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lion of (. a ./The atmospheric engine, 
by which work was done by the healing 
gt expanding of atmospheric pressure 
air by the combustion of hydrocarbons 
in a./Sir,—Hatting in mind the 
approaching General Election, it 
appears to me that the result of r. i> 
likely to be as much a farce as the 
last /I again withdraw Mr statements. 
*fc express my regret for hating made 
t. k ./Sir,—Mr Asquith, in his speech 
at the West Indian Club dinner, «fc 
you in your comments on s., make 
reference to the Parliamentary grants./ 
Sir Lloyd George hus. by this lime, 
considered almost every valid objection 
or grievance, tk has promised amend¬ 
ments or favourable ebnsidrratiim 
touching t. s./I consider this question 
as already settled. <t- consequently any 
further discussion on s. is pure waste 
of time./When is a majority a Coali¬ 
tion majority ' — When the parties 
composing g. refuse to undr lath the 
Opposition. / 1 ran only confirm the 
stalrmeot of the transfer, but t. ». tci'H 
be made slowly. 

samlol. S« wind, n. 

samite. I'roiumnre sll'mlt. 

Samson. So »|K-ll in Judges, and as 
a generic name. 

samurai. I’rini.sa tnil&rl. 1 M. same. 

Sana!-, sanlt-. The chief words. ua 
they should be spilt, arc:—sana¬ 
torium a healing-place: sanative 4; 
sanatory curative; sanitary con¬ 
ducive to wliolcsorncncsi ; sanita¬ 
tion securing of whnlcsomcucas; 
sanitarian a believer in aamtution. 
Sanitarium ia a posaiblr but now un- 
deilrable equivalent of Jnnalon'um ; 
sanitarium, sanatorium, hi sanitory, 
are wrong. 

■aabenlto. Pronounce -e'tfi. PI. 
•os ; see -o(E)a 0. 

sanctify. For inflexions see Vkbbs 
IN -lx Ac., 6. 

sanction, n. The popular sense 
(permission, authorization, coun¬ 
tenance, consent) has so far pre¬ 
vailed over tbe more original senses 
■till current especially in Law A 
Ethics that it is worth while to draw 
attention to these. The l of » rule 


or a system is tbe consideration that 
operates to enforce or induce com¬ 
pliance with it ; the death pcnultv 
is the s. of the law against murder. 
The OMil quotes from T. Fowler: 

' Physical ss. arc tbe pleasures A. 
pains wluch follow naturuliy on the 
observance or violation of physical 
laws, the ss. employed by society 
are praise- A bluiiic, the moral ss. . .. 
are . . . tlic approval A disapproval 
of conscience ; lastly, the religious 
ss. are either the tear of future 
punishment, A the hope of future 
reward, or, to the higher religious 
sense, simply the love of (hid, A the 
dreud of displeasing llim 
sanction, vb, makes -oned Ac.; 
see -N-, -NN-. 

sandal makes -lied ; see -ll-, -t-. 
sand-blind is neither (like, aav, 
purblind ) a current word, nor (like, 
say, bat-blind ) intelligible at sight. 
Its modern existence depends on one 
passage (.1/. of I'. n. ii. dj-Btl), & it 
cun rank only us an AaciiAissr. 
Sandy. So spell ; sec -r.v, -ie, -v. 
sang-da-bcauf, saug-lrold. See 
French words. 

sanguinen in danger of being super¬ 
seded by the very inferior optimistic. 
Candour, however, compels the ad¬ 
mission that optimistic, optimism. 
Si optimist, have the advantage in 
mechanical convenience over san¬ 
guine, sanfuincucss, A sanguine per- 
ton, 

Snnbedrfra, -In. ‘Tbe incorrect 
form «anhfdrin . . . baa always been 
»n England (from tbe 171 h c.) the 
only form in popular use OED. 
sans. A* an English word, pro* 
nouncc sknt; but it is at l>cst 
Wasdoub - street English : The 
poet xoham he met Bans hat & coat 
one Jour-o'clock-in-the-moniing. For 
cirtmonie, sansruioffr(rLf), 9 . daxUe, 
, /flfon, gtn*. peur &c. t phrase, -souci, 
®ce Fatsca words. 

Sanskrit. So §pe!t. 

Santa Onus. Pronounce *awx; not 
a feminine name, but from a Dutch- 
dialect form of Scini (Nt)cAoJa*. 
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sapid, unlike ill negative insipid, in 
a merely LiTnuv word. 
sapient, tluelly a Lirtaanv woed, 
\ usually ironical, 
saponaceous, upon from iIs urn- iii 

ciiemiatry, in a favourite I'uli - 

bylladk: humour wild, 
sapor. A merely l.iistuiv ivuun ; 
Tor the spelling -or, ire -i>t:» A -ok. 
Sapphic, Sappho. 1‘ronniimr sal-. 

Sapphics. .leu TECHNICAL TERMS. 

sarcasm due* nul nitvssurily in¬ 
volve irony, A irony him oflt n no 
lou;h of fclirnuilii. Uul irony, or 
tile use of expressions conveying 
different tliiugx uccording ns they 
lire interpreted, is so often made the 
vehicle of sarcasm, or the uttrramr 
of things designed 1 o hurt tin: feel¬ 
ings, that ill popular use tin- tun 
are much confused. The essence of 
sarcasm is tiie intriiLiuu of gismo 
pain by (ironical nr other) biller 
words. Sec also iiio.nv, ft lit uot li. 

sarcoma. PI. -Kin. 
sarcophagus. 1*1. -I; for pruiiun- 
citttnin sir lira r.n c. 
sardine (slime j Wee. is 1 . 3). I'ro- 
noutiec sar'dln. 

sardonic. Sec iii Mtiin for some 
rough distiiielioii belwren tins. 
ci/mcal, sarmsl.r, Ac. Tin 1 word is 
)H'rhu|i8 over-used in Novn.lsr : — 
The Iwlloie laugh or ol freest the 
nirtlonir gnu that is ii sine- iplil mm 
a/ r. cry sctj-reepecttug /ioimukt. 

sargasso. 1*1. -os ; sec -o(i:)s 3. 
sarlosa. 1*1. -at. 

sartorial. Sec Pmaunc dumolr. 
Sassenach. Pronounce with -eh 
os in loch. 

Saianlc(al). Thp -nl fonn * now 
rare’— Old); sec -n(AL). 
satchel makes -lied ; sec -Lie, -I... 
sate makes -tuhlc; see Mute e. 
For saleless , sec -LLnX. 
sail. For this improvement on 
suttee , sec I*Rinu uc isiwuswc. 
satiate, AUj. -at, vli -at; sec 
Participles 5 II. The verb makes 
-liable ; see -AULK 1. 

satiety. Pronounce aatlTtl. 
satire. For rough distinction from 
tome synonyms, see dllMous. 

UM 


satlrlcial;. The senses ud iliclcd to, 
inlc-mling. B*hkI at, n lurked by, 
satire an* |K-« ulmr to the long form 
(n *uf rt>£ur ; you arc pleased to hr 
*«/: tci/A -al otwwnilrt ; a -at 
filuMr). In llie inertly ehiKKifyiUg 
veiiM* of or belonging lo satire {Ihr 

— - poems of Pope ; ihr iMtin -* 

.vri/rrs), either turin may be uwd, 
bui -ic is eoiiiniouer. This difTcren- 
ti.il.nn might tvfli lx* hastened by 
, deliliemli* support ; Iml the line of 
iIcTJUireulion Jxlueen I be tun groups 
is mil uln.iv* dour. .n««* -u(aj.). 

| satlrlcjtsatyrlc. The tun 

represent two different A: UltrtMl- 
! ncctrri words ; talync, H'bieh is m 
! learned or literary uw only. imntiN 

• of H.ityn*. A esjueiully, in S. itrumd 

, (:» form nf (irvvk (day), Imving a 

• ritxr chorus. 

sa;irJ?e makes -raWr ; we Mtrii; i.. 

satisfy. For inflexions we Vmiiim 

tv -ir, «fcc.. C. 

i satrap, rronnuuii* MVtrAp. 

saturate makes -ruble ; nee -aw.i; 1. 
Saturday, For the nilveiluai use 
. {shall *ct you S.) t we Fkijiav. 

Saturnalia. Sev Latin pm iiai.r II. 
TIk* won] is originally plural, but, 
us Itejiig Dm* aituc of a festival, 
comee to be construed, both in 
lilerul & metaphorical use, more 
j ollen an singular (thr .V j-'u.s, nr were, 
I at hand ; now foltmvr a «. nf crime). 
i When a real plmal is n ijuifed (the 
j Mark of Mu?>lr/mr», thr French Jhvo- 
| lution , it* other x.uh x. of ulaiightcr), 
. the form is -in, Iml -UU. 

• Saturnian verse. Tixm?iicai.ti.rsib. 
satyr. Sx mux f»r iljutinctioin. 
satyrlc. See s iTJMir. 

. sauce. foinlxintionK such a* mini 
; *. tiliouid Ik* two words uii hyphened 
if. ns is usual, lI k* ufo lit jeiiuiiiis on 
satire ; set* livmctjNx a Ii. The verb 
, makes -reable ; we *ami.k 1 . 

sauce piquant®. See Fhkncii worm. 
sausage roll. Accent the roll, A use 
s no hyphen ; see Hvphkns .’J U. 
i sauie, sauve-qubpeut. See Frkncb 

i vonns. 

savannah. So spelt. 

H 
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savant, savata. See French words. 
save (except). 1 . For *. except, 
see 1*1.11(1 na.sjc 2. 12. Trench (Eng¬ 
lish Synonyms, 4th cd.. ltf&M), 
writing on ‘except, excepting. N, 
Save \ has no more to 6:*y i»f tin* 

lust than tlmt * '* Save *' i» almost 
exclusively limited 1o jmetry lie 
would have a surprise if he wrre lo 
■ec a newspaper of ||IS»; We can 
■till May that it might to he, but no 
lunger that it m, ulmoid limited to 
poetry. Though nearly everyone 
unci except or but, not in s|ir:i&iii:’ a 
A perhaps everyone m thinking, w* 
though the natural or 4 dominant. ’ 
word except is neither undignified 
nor inferior m chani'-ss, joumnlists 
have made up their minds lh il jl is 
not. good enough for print. A very 
mistakenly prefer lo tnnslatc it, 
irrmpeetivr of context, into I. ; x. 
ii becoming a Formal wdku, like 
tlie rejMirter'y invariable proceed lor 
go. Doe* anyone ind a writer—A 
docs uny good wnhr—think that 
the sulMlitcition of the formal *. 
for the natural except or but in Hie 
fallowing Mcnlems'N has improved 
them V — The handful of ship's officers 
could do nothing *. summon the aid if 
a detachment of the Civic Guard / 
One marked trail of I>r Griffith John 
has been disptaynl in /n* ref and lu 
leave China s. at tong intervals./The 
spur proved lo be go admirably 
adapted to its purpose that 11 has 
existed unaltered. ». r n detail, to the 
present day./So completely sue round¬ 
ed by other buildings as to be abso¬ 
lutely invisible — a. from a balloon or 
an aeroplane./There can be no ques¬ 
tion, s. in the minds possibly of t/ir 
Tariff Hrfotm fanatics, that Mr Did- 
fours retirement ts a heavy blow to 
the Unionist Party./The baby lakes 
no tpcctaf harm, ». that it is allowed 
to do as if likes, <fc begins to icalk too 
soon./The increased rates will take 
effect an the Underground lines, s. on 
one stretch between Boxt it Barking. 

nvt, vb. makes -voile ; sec Mirrr. 
K. S. the mark (with variants God 9 
bless, God bless, the mar*) is a stylistic 


toy, of which no-one can be said to 
know, though different people make 
different guesses at, the original 
meaning. The OEl)'a description 
of it, us it now survives, is : ' In 
modern literary use (alter some of 
the examples i;i Shakspcrc). an 
expression of indignant scorn ap¬ 
pended to a quoted expression or to 
a itnlniuut of fuel 
savolr fair?, savoir vlvro. Sec 
FttLNC II WOIIDH. 

savour(y). So npclt; -orn & -on. 
saw hau p.p. m’M, rarely situwrf. 
Sawney, s~. So spell; -J'.v, -uc, -V, 

SAXON ISM is n name for the ut- 
Ii*iupL to mi.-** the proportion borne 
by the originally A rtynndogi cully 
1 mulish words in oar speech to those 
that come from alien non revs. Tin* 
Saxonikl forms new derivative* from 
English words lo displace cstuli- 
I.slied words of similar meaning but 
l^itui deseenl; reviles o!*ok-Lc or 
archaic English words for the same 
purjiose ; allows t!ie genealogy of 
worila to decide for lam winch i* the 
belter of two tsvnnn\ net. Examples 
of thr lirst kind *:ne Kuniiwtmr? 
(earliest OKI) rpiutulion, IS4J) for 
preface, folklore (18 ft) A birdlnrt 
J ( 1 fur trnddum A ornithology. 
BOUEFii. (18111) for ominous ; of 
the second, Bi:m:n>ii:Nr for lm« 
proycmeat, tiArn.Nisos for events, 
enplish for tmrvdutc (into English), 
iolk for people, A: FOAC&U.VB for 
ancestor ; uf the third, BCLITTLK & 
depreciate, wheelman & cyclisl. love A 
charity (I Corinthian r Xili, A. V. & 
it. V.), burgess or burgher & citizen. 
The wisdom of tliis nuUomilism in 
language—at least in so thoroughly 
composite a language* us English— 
i® very questionable ; we may well 
doubt whether it benefits the lan¬ 
guage. & that it does not benefit the 
style of the individual, who may or 
may not be prepared to sacrifice 
himadf for the public good, is pretty 
clear. Here is the opinion of the 
Dictionary of Salional Biography on 
Freeman’* English s 4 His desire to 
use so far m possible only words 
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which arc purely English limited his 
vocabulary & was tome druwliuck 
to his sentencesThe truth is 
perhaps that conscious deli Iterate 
.V.xomsm is folly, that the choice or 
reject urn of particular words sltouhl 
depend uni mi their descent hut 0:1 
considerations of » sprcxsi vcucrx, in- 
tclll|'il)ility, brevity, euphony, or 
case of handlin':. A vet that any 
writer who becomes aware lliaL the 
Sa\nn or native English ilenient in 
ujial he writes is small will do well J 
to take the lac: fit a dancer-.signal. • 
llut the way to art on that signal is 
tint to translate l»it ilolnaiiec ttot'h 
into Sn\"H ones: it tt to avoid 
abstract »V romi l.duul A- 1 kk>!.:.!i 
phrasing whenever Ik nature of tin* 
thing In l*c Mid dues not mju'rc it. 
We can alliuM s -e the writer of the 
following scidenev sinking out tw»- 
prtK'fment (winch dal not <las!i with 
better a few wo:d* l.Jcr) A inserting 
his .Saxon /, \Wrwent m its place : 
Instead >J break n:* /tea It invr u 
bet lei incut aj . f agln-tii r.H.ia rial- 
(ions, it would be letter to shnfr; 
Hritish finance. Hut b'-tlervient |».;s 
no hisc'le r.d vantage over iw/wur- 
men! c::cept its SaX.ruHm. It was 
once, ind-etl, a current English 
word, hut that was us long ago as 
t!ic 17th century. In recent tmws 
it has come hack to us from America 
ns a technicality in the tenuri-A- 
landlord limimst, A now the Snxnn- 
isU arc making their readers uncom¬ 
fortable by thrusting it into sen¬ 
tences like the one cpiotcd. 

saying. * As the *. is \ or 4 goes 4 , 
is often used hv simple people. 
Speaking or wnt.ng, who would fain 
assure us that the phrase they have 
ulJowed to proceed from their lips 
or pen is by no means typical of 
their taste in language ; no ; Jt only 
happens to he * so expressive * that 
one may 6urely condescend to it for 
once. Vi ell, *7111 s'excuse s'accuse ; 
if the rest of their behaviour does 
Hot secure them from insulting 
suspicions, certainly the apology 
will not. See SurnkiontTv. 


sbirro. Hi. -ri (-6). 

scabies. Three syllables (skfi'Llez), 

scalawag. See ncaixywau. 

Scald (poc l). S< siiALO. 

SCAldinO. J'r«>ni 1 mice tkulddc'nfl. 
1*1. ->i» (-e). 

scale. The verl* make -table ; see 
Murt. 1 .. Tlie adjective from one of 
the mama is *ni/y ; m e -r.y A -y, 
scallawag. m«‘ ncam.tu.u;. 
scallop, sco-. The K|xlling is 
usually wuh -a-, hut tin* pronuncia¬ 
tion with The verb make* 

-rifling. - o/H-.t : m e -r-. -Vr-. 

scallywag, -ala-, -alia-. The liret 
Hpclhng tsilial preferred by t lie■ 01.111, 
scandal. For ihsl met ions 1 x 1 went 
lias, UM,sSft.nhr,& ulIter synonyms, 
utii.i.. 

scandalize iiinki-i -t*iWr ; Mrrit l.. 
saandalum manual uni. The second 
Word is tlx- femme j bind of Latin 
ttiagiifis a l:iagimie. nut n p.p. ngrt e- 
mg with stuii.Iolaru. 'the phrase 
tmaiui the ollenrc of ullenng n 
mnliemii* rejKirl against Home high 
"llieial, A the use ol it in nui-li SrnSeb 
as * a crying scandal * in a blunder, 
scant, udj., is n Lm*R.\stY woiin, 

pr.tr 1 red ill ordinary coni ex lb ft# 
\rmittf, small . Jn:, shntt % Ac. (The 
aUen'lance tent so scnnt in to surest 
that mtu tf :m miters must tune ahLii- 
tHilrJ the hUultiy) only hy those who 
liavo no Hcuse of incongruity* It 
survives a*, a current word, however, 
ill Mime isolated pjuancii, oa b. 
courtesy, 1. of breath. 
scarce, adv., used instead of 
scarcely, is n LlTl.nsHV wonn. It is 
true that the OKI) says ; 4 JicJorc 
adverbs in -/y Ik form scarce is 
often adopted instead of scarcely , 
to avoid the iteration of the suffix \ 
On that iteration, sec -1.Y ; but such 
avoidance »» » ease of Out of thk 

riVIMeMX. 

scarcely. 1. S. . , . than. 2. Sol 
Ac. . . . t. 

1. S. . . . than, S. was the nice 
acre drain finished than several of the 
children sickened with diphtheria. 
For this construction, condemned 
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Id OED «.v. than an erroneous see 
hardly 2 . Before or zchert is wliot 
should he used instead of than. 

2. Not toe. ... s. We moat of us 
feel safe against even saying * I 
don't s. know ’. with not A s. in 
hand-to-hand con Diet ; but, if a 
little space intervenes, A the nega¬ 
tive is disguised, the same absurdity 
is not very rare in print :—t he 
services of the men who have xvorl.ed 
the railway revolution without the 
travelling public bring scarcely aware 
that toe are at tear should nut be 
forgotten./it has been impossible to 
tell the public s. anything alen.it 
American naval ca-npcrultan with 
the British. The English for without 
t. realizing it either j. realizing, nr 
without ijuite realizing, or nut (ally 
realizing. 

scare makes -rablr ; tee Mm: l:. 
Scarcity it a bud form ; sec -RULY. 
scarf, PI. - f.s or -era ; see -Vl.(u). 
scarify. For inflexions see Yusl 
IN -IK Ac.. 0. 

Scarlet Woman. Sec StinniQuara. 
toatt*redly. Three syllables; see 
•EDLY (4). 

lcavengs(r), vtis. Sravenger, n.. is 
the origin, in English, fiuin whielt 
to scavenge is n IUck-iiuimation, 
the normal verb being In sravenger ; 
cf. to soldier, to filibuster, to liuc- 
cauccr, to privateer, to mountaineer, 
to volunteer, to solder, lo bicycle, 
hi hundreds of other verbs that urc 
in fact verbal uses of nouns. Sca¬ 
venge, however, is much commoner 
than the verb tcavenger. 
season. See Technical TF.nias. 
tesna (mui.). Pronounce sh&’nah. 
Beene. For synonyms in the sense 
locale, tee risen. 

sceptlo Ac. The OED gives sks- 
only, hot s*-. as the pronunciation ; 
see alto Cuss o, A skettic. 
SDtpfrt, -l*r. See -RE A -R*. 
■omdule. Pronounce sbf’dOl. 
tebsma. Pron. ski'roa. PI. -mala, 
■ehenaodo, Sebsno, Pronounced 
tkOUh'ndO, skO'ttO (pi. -o#; tee 
•oks 8); Italian bounds. 

Behind am. Pronounce skldl'm. 


schlpperke. Pronounce skl'perkl. 
tchlsm(atlc). Pronounce si-. 
schlsmatlc(al). Sec -ic(al). The 
desirable consummation is thut the 
short form should be the noun, A 
the long one the adjective, 
schist. Pronounce eh-. The odd¬ 
ities of English treatment of Greek 
words arc well illustrated by schism 
(si ), schist (shl-), A schvMtnyccle 
(ski-), all three being from the same 
Greek word. 

sehizomycetes (lit. split-funguses; 
pronounce sklzomlie'tez). Under 
this ks the most comprehensive 
term are here collected for com¬ 
parison the OED definitions of the 
word itself A several others, about 
whose inter-relations curiosity is 
natural bacterium, microbe, 
bacillus, mirro-urguni.im, germ. 

Srhisomycctes : a group of micro¬ 
scopic, rodlikc, unicellular organ¬ 
isms, multiplying by fission, vari¬ 
ously known ns Uacteria, Microbes, 
Ac. 

Bacterium: A genus of sehlro- 
myrctac, microscopic unicellular rod- 
sbuiieU vegetable organisms, vari¬ 
ous species of which are found in 
nil decomposing animul A vegetable 
liquids. 

Microbe: An extremely minute 
living being, whether plant or 
animal ; chiefly applied to the 
bacteria concerned in causing dis¬ 
cuses A fermentation, 
llucillus: Agenusofschizomyeetae. 
microscopic vegetable organisms of 
the lowest grade among what were 
once colled infusoria. Separated from 
bacterium, with which it agrees in its 
rodlike form, A characterized by its 
larger size & mode of reproduction. 
Micro-organism: A microscopic 
animal or plant; a microbe. 

Germ: A micro-organism or mi¬ 
crobe ; often one or the microbes 
which are believed to cause disease, 
schnapps. So spelt, 
scholar- Though there it no ap¬ 
parent reason why t. A si. should 
not mean pupilfs) at a school, school¬ 
boy. schoolgirl, school-children, Ae., 
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It is not so used by those who are 
or have been at the great schools. 
A s. at schools is one who holds a 
scholarship, A the use of it in the 
other sense implies that the user 
is unacquainted with school idiom, 
irhi/e he was a s. at Marlborough 
C irQmmar School he took part in a no/ 
which broke out in consequence of Ok 

prohibition of a fimetirk Jit play one 

* Guy P'tneket duy'./It tx the Sturt re 
hope of the ruuncif that i/s r a drifts ur 
to promote the ' sport' m Ok schools 
will be recognized by the masters, dr 
that then tt*»W bring the prnpnsrd 
championships to the notice of their 
scholars. Sec also (iiiSTixiiuL 

Scholium. 1*1. -in ; arc -i»m. 

schoolhouse, school-house, school 
house. The name of the building in 
which a school it curried oil is one 
word, with or without hyphen. 
The name of the heudmusUr's us 
disJinguithed from the other hoard¬ 
ing-house* of a large school should 
be two words unhyphcned, since 
house hears the accent. See Hy¬ 
phens 8 B. 

school (of lish Ac.), shoal. The 
two wor<l* nrc ctymologicully one, 
& equally unconnected with the 
ordinary word school; both are olio 
Current, A without difference of 
sense. The form school has the 
disadvantage of being liable to be 
taken tor a figurative use of the 
other school. 

sciagraphy Ac., ski-. The regular 
representative In English of Creek 
sk- (here skia shadow) is sc- ; but 
it is legitimate (ice Cheek o) to 
pronounce c ns k, cf. sceptic. This 
particular set of words has been 
taken into English twice—in the 
10th c. os terms in perspective, 
usually with the spelling sc-. Sc in 
the l&th as equivalent to radio¬ 
graphy (production of Rdntgcn-ray 
pictures) Ac., usually with the 
■pelting sk-. To maintain both the 
so- & the sk- forms is very unsatis¬ 
factory, A, with radiography in 
existence, also needles*. Jt i* best 
to abandon the Rbntgen-ray sense. 


restrict the words to their older use 
in perspective, spell only sc-, A 
pronounce »k-. 

sc i air. achy ,5 dome try. Sec Ghees o. 

science A art. S. knows, a. does ; 
a s. is a body of connected facts, 
an a. is u sot of directum* ; tilt* facts 
of s. (errors aol beng such) arc the 
same for all people, circumstance's, 
A occasions | the directions of a. 
vary with ilie orlist A the task. 
But, as there is much traffic between 
*• A IE, A, especially, u is often 
based an n., tin- distinct iihi i* not 
always clear ; the a. of self-defence, 
A the boxer's s.—arc they the same 
or different? The on s. 

* contradistinguisht’d from art \says5 
‘ The distinction as commonly appre¬ 
hended is that a s. i* concerned 
with theoretic truth. A- art u. with 
methods for effecting certain results. 
Sometimes, however, the term s. is 
extended to denote a depart mail 
of practical work which depends on 
the knowledge A conscious applica¬ 
tion of principles ; an a., on the 
Other hand, being undermlrnKl to 
require merely knowledge of tradi¬ 
tional rule* A skill acquired bv 
habit *. 

scilloet, Usuully shortened to ncit. 
or sc., is Latin ( scire Heel you nmy 
know) for * to wit \ It is not so 
often misused as r./j. A Le., not 
having been popularized to the 
same extent. Its function is to 
introduce : (a) a more intelligible or 
definite substitute, sometimes the 
English, for un expression already 
used : The policy of the I.W.W. 
(sc. Independent Workers of the 
World); The Holy Ghost as Paraclete 
(soil, advocate ): (h) a word Ac. that 
wo* omitted in the original ss 
unnecessary, but is thought to re¬ 
quire specifying for the present 
audience : Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard (sc. the intent of God). 

scimitar, -ctar. The OED gives 
the first 03 the standard form. 

scintilla. PI.-foe. 

sc lotto. Pronounce sh6-; Itilun 

BOUNDS. 
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Mlroeco. Sec amocco. 

Mission. Pron. sl'shn. not >I’zhn. 
ScUv(onlc) 4c. See Sr.*v. 
•Chroma, sclerosis. PI. -C’mala, 
•fries {-£zj ; ice I.atin plurals 2. 
sconce, vh. makes -ccable ; - aulk I. 
•con(s). The spelling scour, 4 the 

S ironunciation BkOn, are given pre- 
erence by the UK 11 ; but the sound 
skfin is jierlii'.pa oftuier heart], 
•oops. For synonyms see Fir.iD. 
•core, n. ( = 20). Sec Collectivks 3. 
Score, vb. makes 'Table ; sec Mutk r.. 
•COtl* is a singular noun, pi. -iae : 
but, as the mending of the singular 
ft of the plural is much the same 
(cf. ash ft ashes, clinker 4 clinkers), 
it is no wondrr that the singular 
Is »omclimes wrongly followed bv 
a plural verb (The scoria were still 
hot fte.), or thnt u fnlsr singular 
icorium is on rccurd. 

•COt. See tax. 

MOtch. This verb owes its cur¬ 
rency entirely to the sentence in 
itucoelh—' W'r have scotch'd the 
snake, nnt kill’d it The contrast 
between scolcliing (or disabling) 4 
killing is expressly drawn in five 
quotations given in the Olil) for 
tue correct use. & is understood to 
he implied even when it is not 
expressed. S., then, ran say in six 
letters A In one syllable 1 nut tem¬ 
porarily out of action but not 
destroy '—a treasure, surely, that 
will be jealously guarded by the 
custodians of the language. vis 
those who write. Ilut no ; * it is the 
nature of extreme self-lovers ns 
they will set a house on fire and it 
were but to roast their eggs '; 4 the 
journalist self-lover is too much 
delighted at finding in s. sn uncom¬ 
mon substitute for such poor com¬ 
mon words os A'iff or destroy to 
remember that. If he & his like nave 
their way, the value of a precious 
word wift be not merely scotched, 
but killed ft destroyed, or, as he 
would put it, * finally scotched 
Finally or enrire/y with s. should be, 
in view of the history of an 
impassibility; but It is now to be 


met with daily in the newspapers ; 
4, after nil. a writer who, like Uic 
author of the first extract below, 
does nol know the difference be¬ 
tween n rumour ft the contradiction 
of o rumour, can hardly be expected 
to recognize so su[H'rsubtle a dis¬ 
tinction ui that between wounding 
4 killing ;— The contradiction of a 
Tumour uffecting any particular com - 
party, although it may hrwe a certain 
effect II/HI1 the price of shores at the 
lime, is seldom entirely scutched by 
directorial statements./It is t cell that 
this legend should be finally scotched./ 
The idea is so preposterous that by 
the liene this is in print U may be 
definitely scotched./UV hope the 
proposal for a iloorrument news 
sendee for the Colonies is finally 
I scotched by the debate. 

Scotch,Scots,Scottish, lfasadjj.). 
The third represents most closely the 
original form, the first und second 
being the contractions of it usual in 
Kngloiid 4 Scot In it,1 respectively. 
Scottish is still lx,lb goou English 
(especially in formal contexts) ft 
good Scotch. The English form 
Scotch had (OEII) ' Jiefore the end 
of the 18th c. been adopted into the 
northern vernacular; it is used 
regularly by Hums, 4 subsequently 
by Scott. . . . Within the last luJf 
century there bus been in Scotland 
a growing tendency to discard this 
form altogether. Scottish, or less 
frequently Scots. Ixing substituted 

Z (ns nn.). For the name of the 
Scotch dialect, the noun Scottish is 
little used; Scotch is the English 
noun, ft Scots the usual Scotch 
noun. 

Scot, Scots(wo)man, Scotch (wo )- 
man. Englishmen use the third 
forms by nature, the first sometimes 
for brevity or for poetical or rhetor¬ 
ical or jocular effect, ft the second 
occasionally in compliment to a 
Scotch hearer, Scots- being (OfiD) 
' the prevalent form now used by 
Scotch people \ 

•ootftdo*, -abm, -dm. The OED 
gives preference to - 41 - in nil. For 
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acollici nee latinp.. Scofliciir makes 
-table ; .t Mutk K. 

SooUlsh. Sec Scotch, Scots. 
Scoundrel has -rfum. -ellg; -u-, -I'. 
BCOUt, gyp, Skip. (Illkgc FCTVQIlfK 

Qt Oxfunl, Cambridge, A T.C.D., 
respectively. 

scrannel. One of Ihc minli drpend- 
ing on n single passage (la/cidas 121 ). 
scream, screech, shriek! The fir.i 
il the * dominant word ' for .i rrv 
uttered, under emotion, ul a lugtvr 
pitch than that ivhirh ix normal 
witli the utterer, Those who wish to 
Intensify the piteli A the emotion 
substitute duirt: those who wish 
either to add the notion of uncanny 
elTett. or to moke fun of ttie mutter, 
substitute screech. 

screw your courage la thr Stirling. 
place (not point); minoi-otation. 
scrimmage, seni-. The form villi 

-u- is preferred in llughy fuoltmll, 
that with •<- in more general uses, 
scrtnlum, scriptorium. 1 * 1 . -ia. 
scrummage. See scniMMAtir.. 
scrumptious, bee Facetious rou- 

MATIOKS. 

scrupulous ihnuld have its claims 
considered before the gallicism meti- 
CULOUH is substituted for il. 

scruttn darrondlsseraent, de list*. 

Sc* French sons, 
scrutinize makes -;<iMr; ere Mutes:. 
seudo. PI. -i li (-E), 
scull, skull. The single-handed oar 
bus ae-, the cranium el:-. The notion 
that the words are ultimately the 
same is discountenanced hy t iicOED. 
sculptress. See Feminine desic- 
Hinom. 

sourry. For inflexions eec Verbs 
in -IE Ac., 8. 
scutum. PI. -la. 

scypbus. PI. -phi (•!). 
scythe, vb, makes -thable ; Mute e. 
sea. 1. 5. change. 2. Hyphen in 
com pounds. 

1. S. change. Suffer a ». e. is one 
of the raoet Importunate A intrusive 
of Irrelevant allusions, A Hack¬ 
neyed phraser. ITr hope that Ihc 
Prime Minuter mil on Ihie occaeion 
•tick hi Mtgms, <t see that hit policy 


dors not /or flir third or fnurth lime 
sutler u sou change ic/irn its execution 
falls into the hands uj hie rollrugaee. 

2. Hyphened compounds. Owing 
to the vast nunila-r uf phrases or 
comjHmmb: ol wtueli sen forms the 
first part, tile woirl preside* a good 
test uf the rules laid down in Hy¬ 
phens :i II. lYlndhi I a phrase be¬ 
ginning with sen usid allnhiitivclv 
should lie hyphened or not depends 
on srhetller tm or Hie nccond word 
Is-ars the aeeent ; III the laller ease 
no hvplien should be used. Kvrry- 
ooc says ecu ' fight, red go if. era' gull, 
tea' home, era' marl., ecu' nymph, 

I sea' piece, era' TonM. era' irrprrd ; 

A these won is should therefore (if 
! they are not made into single words 
| —trafighl 4r) be given the hy- 
; phrn -.—tea-fight, tea-gad, era-gull, 
era-horse, sea-mark, un-nymph. era- 
, piece, sen-room, seu-ser/ieiit. On the 
: other hund, neurly everyone soya 
ecu air', sea nnr'iaune, tea Ini'thing, 
. eea cha'nge. era roa'tl, sea frn'nl, era 
\ iiraycr, «ra Ir'vcl, era mi le, tea 
: mu'ntler, tea pay', tea To'cer, tea 
I short', tea li'Jr ; these, then, should 
either lie muilc into single words 
(as seaside) or kept xrpnrute A un- 
hyidiened. It is true that not all 
roinpounds of tea are thus provided 
for ; there are mnny in which the 
aeeent is not undisputed, hut vari¬ 
able, us sea breeze, tea captain, tea 
kale, tea lege, tea pink, tea tall; k 
1 there are others in which eea is not 
used attributive])', but Is in some 
other relation tu the second word, 
us sea-born, sea-borne, seafaring, tea- 

{ irt. fra-going, seasick, tcaxDorthy. 
lut the object of this article is 
merely lo point out that many sea 
phrases are given hyphens to which 
they have no right. 

Migran Incorruptible. See Sorri- 

QUETS. 

teal. For some synonyms, see sign. 

seamstress, samps'. The OED 
treats the first as the word, A the 
second as the variant, 
sda ns a. See French words. 
sear, ssrs. Scar for the nouns (part 
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of gunlock. murk of burn). Si for the 
verb (burn) ; acre for the adjective 
(wilhc red). 

seasonable. See -able 4. 
seasonal belongs 1o the class of 
words discussed in Hybrid deriva¬ 
tives under the name of spurious 
hybrids. But it does differ from 
some eprciiiiiiui (see <o»m al) in 
being less easily done without, 
seclude makes -dalle ; see Mite f.. 
second. ). A’, chamber. 2. .S’. fbmr. 
3. .S', (-)Ariin/. 4. A', intcuttiiu. £. A'. 
sigAf, (I. S., vli (mil.). 

1. A', chamber, in u I’urliumeiit. is 
the upper house, us concerned 
chiefly with rejection, conlirmution, 
& revision. 

2. For s. flour Si i. storey. see Floor. 
8. A', (-)hamt. The second hand of 

n wiitrli is SO written. Tin- adjective 
inclining not new or nrignud, Sl the 
adverb inclining nut fur or ill first 
use', are best w ritten us one word 
(secondhand clothing nr iiifirrnntinu ; 
always buys ifrmiiUiand]; A, tile 
phrase (heard only ul refund hand) 
should be two wurds unliypliened. 
4, For ». intention. tec intention. 
6. Second right. Two words uu- 
hyphened ; tec llvrilUNS 3 II. 
ft- Tlic verb *. in Us technical 
military sente, is pronounced slkO'nd 
or slgoo'nd. 

secondary education is that which 
comes Hftcr the pmnnrv or elemen¬ 
tary but licfore that of tlic muver- 
Sities (ages 1 i—10). 
secundum quid. See smri.iCITun. 
secrete makes -faWr : sec Mute l. 
•ecrellve (pronunciation). The 
OKI) gives only tlkrc'tlv; but 
•t'kritlv is often heard, 4 for 
expletive, perbajm the closest parallel, 
the OKD gives e'ksplltlv before 
Iksple'tlv. Pmbablyt base who con¬ 
ceive the meaning as fond of secrets 
say si'krltlv, * those who conceive 
It as given to secreting euy elkre’tlv. 

sect is a word whose sense is to 
some extent affected by its user's 
notion of its etymology. The OKI* 
favours Latin sequor (follow) aa the 


origin, so that s. would mean a 
following, i. e. a company of follow¬ 
ers ; but the more generally known 
derivation is from Latin rcco (cut). 
6i tins is naturally interpreted as 
giving a part cut mvay * from a 
C hurch Ac., 4 so u company of 
schismatics- According Lo the first, 
A probably correct, derivation, the 
Church of England, or the llomuti- 
Cntholic Church, may be called a s. 
without offence to its members; 
according to the second it wifi not. 
secular. For s. clergy, see ri;ci:i-aii, 
secure. The udjeeLive makes -cr, 
■ csl ; si c -Lit Sc -i.st 1 c. The verb 
makes -raWr ; sec Mvtk 
sedate makes -cr, -c*l; sec -cn & 
-lst l r. 

sedge makes sedgy ; see -r.\ A -v. 
sedilia. l*ron. sldflyo. A plural 
noun, rarely used in nngulur (sedile, 
pr. ■Mi'll). 

seduce makes -r/Wr ; see -able 2 . 
see, bishopric, diocese. A bishopric 
is tlic rank belonging to a hishup ; 
ii diocese is the district administered 
bv it bishop; a see is (the ehuit that 
synihohzrs) a bishop's authority 
over a particular diocese. A b. is 
conferred mi, a il. is rominitted to, 
n s. is Hik’d by, sueli Sc such a man. 
My predecessors in the nee ; All the 
clergy of the tlwccsc : Scheming for 
a bishopric. 

seek. For two abuses to which the 
word is liable, sec Formal words, 
Si DoL-ULK FASsIVES. 

seem. J. Pleonasms with J. 2. 
Seem (erf) to (have! br(rn). 3. To my 
Sic. terming. 4. As xrrm(s) to It the 
rose. 

1. Pleonasms. There conclusions, 
it Rctmi to me, appear to be reached 
naturally. Such absurdities arc not 
uncommon with s .; sec Pleonasm 
4. 4 Haziness. 

2. For confusion between sremfi) 
lo hare been 4 seemed to be, very 
common, sec Perfect infinitive 3. 
An example is : Lady Austen's 
fashionable friends occasioned no 
embarrassment: they seemed to have 
preferred some more fashionable 
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place for summering in, for they are 
not ngum spoken of \ Jicrc are aliowa 
that seemed is wrong. 

3. To pi y Ac. seen,mg. From tcher - 
ever he way start, he is sure to bring 
u.? out very jmsent’i/ into the roud 
along which, li» lax Necmin;». uur 
primitive ancestors must have tnrveUed. 
To mi/ lev. sir/rung lias been g«Kid 
Kn;;li\h in Hs timr: its modern 
rr 1 1 resell la ti\e is lu in:/ Ac. Ihinhtitg, 

A* fo hi* sinning u.ll pass only in 
urcliuio w riling. That the mil her 
of the extract is an arc Inu/.cr is plum 
imlijHlalentlv. fintri l he |.|irase 
*\i ry presently T ; hut bv has n«» 

1 nisi m ss to he archill/.in;; in u sen¬ 
tence made unsuitable for it by the 
essentially uimrduuc * prim.live an¬ 
cestor* 

4. As seem (a) to be t'ie ease. Ilir.c 
eon the Labour Ministry act/uire j 

proper authority if U has powers so \ 
limited as &tr:n to be the case? As 
seem to be the Case is always impossi¬ 
ble, because the relative pronoun 
os, for wlrn h hci- a*; b, never repfv- 
Bents an expressed plural noun (such 
as perusers here), but always a singular 
notion like fuel or state of affairs. A: 
thut not expressed, but extracted 
out of other words. As Seems to be 
the case is, then, the only right form 
of the phrase ; but even that will 
not do here, because il involves tlie 
doubling of two parts by as. that of 
relative adverb, indjsjttnsnbU* after 
the preceding so, A- that of tile \ 
relative pronoun required by the • 
otherwise subjection verb seems. : 
IVhat has hnpjicncd is tliis. The I 
writer wanted to say i/ it ha* powers } 
SO limited as its pnTcrrs scon to be. \ 
He slued at the repetition of powers, j 
A felt about for as seems to be the . 
case as a substitute, though he 
forgot to ullcr seen; to seems. But, 
since so makes the relative pronoun 
as impossible, the true solution was i 
to let the as be u relative adverb, [ 
writing \J its powers ore so limited 
as they seem to be. 

■eemlv. For the adverb, see -lily. 

Mr has double pronunciation & 


menning: acVl beholder, Ac *£f 
prophet Ac. 

segregate. Verb -id. adj. -It or -at; 
M e I'Akriciru s 3 t'. 

Sciuiilz. l'ruuiiuiK r till-, 

SCigntur iv. Spellings rcrognized 
in Hw us current : seigneur, 
btigniiir; M igncurruft; sngneury, 
MigiHiiiie. Migi^ihirugi'.Mignpjory; 
xrigncunul, wigiip joi(i):d. The pro¬ 
nunciation in nil Jiegm* wilJi aim 
followed by l he v nonnd. I >iffer* 
inert in UMiumig or use U-twren 
all.riialiM- bums (as xc.gnrtir «k 
seignior. scignrury A brig murage) 
cannot lir «lcluih‘d line, hul exist & 
arr woimhmr* of ii.ijm.i lance, 
seise, seisin. Fr-mournr w/., m '/.In. 
TIh* words arc unmet mu* hut less 
olfrit fcjK'll <#*. -tin. A In long etymo¬ 
logically to l lie ordmnrv \erb seize ; 
hut in tin* legal plimses In x a person 
of, i.r. pul him in posv sj>u»o of, &, 
to be - i'*t of, i.r. In p<».M*s, llic 
spelling is usual. 

seize makes -znllc ; wt Mime a. 
For the s|K‘llmg ui\r % we uliov'C. 
seldom cun be compand with -er, 
•fsl ; sec •I'.B A -»>T il. 
select, vl>, makes -tor ; **■ *ns, 
Selcucld. J*i. -tils nr -l detr. 

EClf. As both self A wrfc were fond 
of seeing hjc. ur decided thut . . ./ 
lie rtiinrrf blittfu If A family In/ his 
continued experiments. Correct the 
lirst to both / d- my wife, & the 
second to him* If & his family. 
Such UKK <»f a. lire said by the 0L1) 
to lie * jocular or cnllni|und ’ exten- 
bions of n * eoiiiinernid ' idiom ; A, 
unless the jocular intent is unmis¬ 
takable, they arc beat uvoided. 
self-. Self- compounds arc some¬ 
times used when the self - adds 
nothing to the meaning. Agricul¬ 
tural depression d- the rural exodus 
had made village life self-despondent 
d anaemic./Hence it is self-evident 
that economic changes in the agricul¬ 
tural system must greatly affect the 
general veil-being. There is perhaps 
never any difference of meaning 
between despondent A self-despond¬ 
ent. Setf-ccideni, on the other hand, 
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sometimes means evident without 
proof, or intuitively certain, which 
is a valuable sense, A somt-timcs in 1 
more tlmn eviilcnt, not implying 
that proof is needless or bus not 
been given (cf. hence 111 the extract), 
A therefore tending In confli»in:i. 
Other words resembling self-tlrspond- 
ent in being never pirfriai.lr tu the 
simple form without »i -IJ me .v 
collected (culm Ac.), srlj-c»/ireiti‘d/, 
sclj-mnnulrnt, se/f-tlifluhrnrr, *i ff- 
opinionute/l. And other* resembling 
self-evident in having u reui sense ui 
their own Imt being often used when 
that sense is not in place are If- 
/martinet, tHf-eompueml. self-ran- 
Jhlence, self-eonsapirnre. lint these 
are sani[iles only; there are scori a 
that a writer sluinld not use wilb- 
out first asking himself whether the 
•elf- is pulling Us Wright. It is not 
to he supposed that the Otiose use 
of ulf- is u modern trn'k ; on the 
contrary, the modern tendency is 
to abandon many sueli cumpouuds 
formerly prevalent. A the objerl of 
this article it merely to help on that 
sensible tendency, 
self-posscsscilly. A bad form ;-kdly. 
selvedge, -vage. As the derivation 
is (OKI))' apparently f. se!f+edge ’, 
it is a pity tlml the significant first 
form Is not universal, A it is here 
recommended, though tire OE1) 
IQtb A 30th century examples show 
a slight majority for -age. 
semaphore. Pronounce sC-, regard¬ 
less of Kalkh Quantitt. 
serous). Sec Fubkcu wontia. 
saml-. Compounds are Innumer¬ 
able, A reatriocwuis little called for: 
but the claims of half-, which it 
often better, ahould at least be con- 
aldered : This would be an immense 
gain over the existing fashion of a 
multitude of churches (tl-manned d 
semi-ftUcd. 

■ssniooton. See Stops. 

Bamlta. See limn. 

Mini vowel. See Technical tesus. 
tampUoa, Sempra. Pronounce si'm- 
pltcfaa. sd'mprfl i Italian sound*. 
Mops tr aas. Sou asAjssranss. 


senarius. See Technical terms. 
sonatus. PI., if required, -/uses or 
-las, mil -li ; see -us. 
senhor (Portuguese title). Pro¬ 
nounce sanvnr'. 

senior. For the s. service, see 

SoaUKil’KTK. 

sennight. So written; Imt the 
word is now almost out of use. It 
might have been. Imt will now 
hardly lx-, utilized us a substitute 
for a -eel: in the formula on Monday 
Ac. week when the reckoning was to 
he haekwards : 11 > xlnrt to/norru/t 
tceek, but Jl happened yesterday 
sennight. 

sthor, schom, icfiarlta, Spanish 
titles. Pronounce kt-nyor, ainyor'o, 
sCnyorr'iu. 

senso.n. .S', /f hHinwir.pniperlytlie 
power of finding entert.uomcnt in 
jx-oph-’x doings, inure iMicciuUy in 
such of them us arc mil ill-signed to 
entertain. Put the plmise has in 
the last bulf-vcntury received an 
extension, or perhaps rrdlicr a linn- 
tation. Hint bids l.ur to supersede 
the original meaning. When we suy 
nowadays that a person ' has no 
s. o. h.', or * lacks humour we 
mean less that lie is not alive to the 
entertainment provided by others' 
doings limn t Imt lie is unaware of 
elements in his own conduct or 
eharacter likely to stir the «. o. h. in 
otlvcn—lias not, in fact, the power 
of seeing himself os others see him 
even in the degree in which it is 
possessed by the average man. 

sanso, via li't sense the tragedy of 
Anna Wotsky as she steps tight- 
heeirle/Qy into Sylvia Italley's life./ 
The xcalrr rail . . . tl samcudiat un¬ 
wieldy in flight, rf- senses so much, 
for tl seems to prefer to run. The 
verb has been used for some three 
centuries in philosophic writing as 
a comprehensive form of ‘ see or/A 
hear or/A smell or/A taste or/A 
feel by touch ’, l.e. of ' have sense- 
perception ofFrom that the use 
illustrated above is distinct, meaning 
aooordlng to the OED definition 
' to peroeive, become aware of. 
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“ feel ” (something present, a fact, 
rtate of things, etc.) not by direct 
perception hut more or loss vaguely 
or instinctively \ The OKD'b 
curliest example is dated 1*72, & the 
meaning is not yet part of ordinary 
English. It lias, no doulil, the 
advantage of brevity ns compared 
with become rontnoM of. gd an 
inkling of, & nl her p<»sR: bill lies ; but 
whether that brevity is Milllejrnl 
compensation for the irritation or 
suspicion of preciosity that most 
readers feel when confronted with it 
is not so certain. 

sensibility. .TukI UK ingenuity is not 
iiigeiiumisncvs. hut Jiigrrannsncfc*, 
ho nenailiilitif ix not M-nulih mss, but 
positive ness ; to Ihi familiar oiin- 

trusted pair sense d* aeiuribiUlH 
correspond the mdj<“.*tivra sensible 
<b sensitive —an alumni arrangement, 
A: doubtless pur/.ling to foreigners, 
but beyond mending; -tv A: -XUS*. 

sensible, sensitive, suscoptlble. In 
certain uses. in which the point is 
the cfTcrl produced or producible 
on the person Ac. qualified, the 
three words arc near, though not 
identical, in meaning. 1 am scniible 
of i/uur kindness, sensitive la ridicule, 
susceptible to beauty . Formerly 
sensible could l*o used in nil three 
types of sentence ; but its nopufur 
meaning us the opposite of foolish 
has become ho predominant that we 
are no longer intelligible if tve say 
a sensible person as the equivalent of 
a sensitive or a susceptible person, A 
even sensible of is counted among 
Literary words. The difference 
between sensible of, sensitive to, A 
susceptible to or of, is roughly that 
srnri&fe of expresses emotional con¬ 
sciousness. sensitive to acute feeling, 
A susceptible to or of quick read ion 
to stimulus: profoundly, gratefully, 
painfully, regretfully, xenrilAe of ; 
acutely, delicately, excessively, ab¬ 
surdly, sensitive to; readily, often, 
scarcely, susceptible to or of. 

Mfttftizs is a word made for the 
needs of photography, £ made 
badly. It should have been scruu 


twice ; one might us well omit the 
adjective ending uf immortal, signal, 
fertile, human, J- liberal, &. sny in* 
mortize, xignize. ferine, hum tie, & 
libcrizc , as leave nut tlie -ire. The 
photographer*, however. have made 
their Ind, A (mod He in it; the 
longer t hr rest of ns can keep dear, 
Ihc Iwltrr; A extra-photographic 
use him nnt xet gone \ery fur; hut 
the Oldl : Mtuculiop. while 

it sensitizes ii mun's fibre, is incapable 
if turning KOikucss into strength. 
Just as, failing pacificist , pad.si 
would have been lx Her Hum pnriftst 
(see - 1 st), so, failing xinsitiiize, 
unitize would have been better than 
sensitize. 

sonsorlum. PI. (raw), -in. 

sensuous is thought to have hren 
expressly formed by Milton to con¬ 
vey what had originally Icrn ron- 
yryriI by the older sensual (conncx- 
iun with the seizes as np|x«cd to the 
intellect) but had become UMOdatrd 
in that won I with the imttim of 
undue i ml u I genre in the grosser 
pleasures of m iikc. At uny rate 
Milton's own phrase 'simple, sen- 
tuoui, & passionate 1 ill describing 
great poetry ns compurcd with logic 
Jt r hr tone has had much to do with 
ensuring that srrnmoui shall remain 
free fftun lbe condemnation now 
inseparable from sensual. 

sentence, in grammar, meant a act 
of wards complete in itself, having 
cithi r expressed or understood In it 
a subject A a predirutc, A conveying 
a statement or question or command 
or exclamation. If it contains one 
or more clause*, it is a complex s .; 
if its subject consists of more than 
one parallel noun Ac., or its pre¬ 
dicate of more than one verb Ac., 
it is a compound a .; if its subject or 
predicate or verb (or more) is under* 
stood, it is an elliptical sentence. 
One sentence docs not contain two 
or more subjects each with its 
separate predicate unless all but one 
of such subjects & predicates are 
clauses subordinate to the other. 

Simple sen lances; I went (it* to* 
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menl); Where is he f (question) ; 
Hear thou from heaven (command) ; 
How they run / (exclamation). 

Complex sentence : Where he bowed 
their he fell down dead. 

Compound sentences : You ri' I 
toouid rather see that angel ; They 
hum’d it ha'd. 

Ellipticul sentences : l.irten ; Well 
flayed ; H'Aaf T 

Two sentrnees (not one): Von 
commanded d- I obeyed. 
sentinel, sentry. 'Die lint is tlie 
wider i. literary word, & (lie Titter 
for metaphorical use ; the second is 
the modern military term. Sentinel 
makes -lied &c. ; sec -LU-, 
eenza. l‘ronnunce sCnton; Italian 
SOUNDS. 

separate. Verb -fit, u<lj- -Tt: sec 
FumcilXES 5 II. The verb makes 
•rable, -tor ; sec -ABut 1, -on. Tor 
separat(ion)ist, see -urr U. 

sepsis. 1*1. (ran*), srpsrs (•**) ; see 
Latin fuihals 2. 

Mptenartu*. See Technical tiuims. 
teptat(te). S]icll -el: see Durrr. 
eeptllllon. See dili.ion. 
upturn. 1*1. -la. 
upulobre, -ohtr. See -ar. A -**. 
sequelae. A plural word with rare 
lingular sequela. 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 1. A cer¬ 
tain aselmilatiun normally takes 
place la many forms of senlenee. 
by which the tense ol their verbs is 
changed to the pust when they ure 
made into clauses dependent on 
another sentence whoac verb is post, 
even though no notion of past time 
needs to be introduced into the 
elauee. Thus. Two will do is a 
sentence; turn it into a clause 
depending on I Mink, & the tense 
remains unaltered : 1 think that two 
will do. Next, Into one depending 
on 1 thought or / should think; it 
beoomes (too mould do: after I 
thought there is a real change in the 
clauae to past time, & therefore 
mould do la not only normal, but 
Invariable; after 1 should think, 
mould do is also normal, though there 


is no change to past time ; but it is 
not invariable, sequence of teniies 
being often neglected. Two will do ; 
j think thul two will do ; 1 thought 
that two would do : 1 should think 
that hoo (normal sequence) would do, 
or (vivid sequence) wlU do. In these 
examples, the usually omitted that 
has Ik-cii inserted merely to mukc 
it clear that a real clause is meant, 
A not a quotation such as / thought 
' two trill do The point to lie 
noticed is that the (hungc to the 

C l tense is nornuil sequence, & the 
ping of the present (called vivid 
sequence above) is, though common 
&. often preferable, almormal. Some 
further examples are :—/ with I 
knew what relativity (normal) meant, 
or (vivid) means ; I should not 
■ wonder if he (nornuil) ranie. or 
(livid) contrs ; Would Cod it (nor¬ 
mal) might, ur (vivid) may, be to I 
Abnormal seeiucnce was said to hr 
often preferable; it is sometimes 
so niueli so as In Ik practically the 
only thing possible. Asking the 
time. I do nut say Could you tell me 
uhoI the lime must— which never¬ 
theless is strictly correct—, but 
whul the time is. 

2. S. out of place. One would 
imagine that these prices (normal) 
were, or (vivid) are, beyond the reach 
of the poor ; Thcsr prices, one svould 
imagine, are beyond Sc. The base is 
These priers are ; if made dependent 
on One mould imagine, arc may be 
changed, or may not, to wrre ; but 
if one would imagine is a parenthesis 
instead of being the main verb, the 
change is impossible ; nevertheless 
it happens : The shops have never 
had such a display of Christmas 
presents, but here again the prices, 
one would imagine, were beyond the 
reach of any but the richest persons ; 
one hundred francs is asked lot a 
common rag doll. The mistake, a 
common one, results from not know¬ 
ing a parenthesis when one see* It ; 
sec PARXvmxsia 2 . 

ng., seqq., at ssq(q)., ore short for 
Latin et sequent es (versus) A the 
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subsequent lines, or et senuentia & 
the words Ac. following. Except in 
writing directed to scholars, it is 
kinder to the reader lo use loll., of 
which he is sure to know the 
meaning. 

sequestrate makes -IraWe, -for ; see 
-Ani.E 1, -on. 

sirac. Sec Frencu words. 
seraglio. Pronounce slrah'lyd. PI. 

•OS ; sec -0(K|5 4. 
serai. Pronounce s!ri\ 
seraph. 11. -pktm or -phs. 
sere. Sec scar. 

serene makes -er. -est; -rn Sc -est 2. 
sergeant, -]-. For the military it 
police rank, -g- ; in legal tillcs (Com- 
Bum S. c4c.|, -j-. In of arms, llic 
OEl> gives -g- (or 6'. Major 

(hyphen ?). The Sergeant major. 
but Sergeant-major Jones. Sc the 
Sergeant-major's wife ; tee ilvntKNS 
(“f oul martial group). 
serl(ol)cuUure. The full form is the 
right; cf. paetftiejist in -ist. 
serif, cerlpb, sorlph. The llrsl is 

now the accepted S(icIIing. 
serjoant- Sec si:ncu*NT. 
serum. PI. -rumr, -ra. 
servant. For the use in signntunsi, 
sec Letter coruus, 
serve makes -coble ; arc Mute e. 
serviceable. See -adce 4, 1. 
aervlette. Nacnin, & Centeelmm. 
servile. Adv. servitchj. 
session. * The term autumn sesriun 
(instead of • autumn sitting') is 
Bomctimca used to designate the 
exceptional resumption of the sit¬ 
tings of the Houses, after an ad¬ 
journment in what is normally the 
autumn recess ; but this use is con¬ 
demned by parliamentary authori¬ 
ties ns incorrect'—OED. There is 
normally, whether an autumn Bitting 
takes place or not, only one session 
in the year. 

■estet(te),sei-. Spell sesfef; duet. 
aeattna. See Ticdnical terms. 
»et(tj. The extra t is an arbitrary 
addition in various technical senses, 
from a lawn-tennis to a granite aet. 
Each clssa of persons has doubtless 
added it to distinguish the special 


sense that means most to It from 
all others j but so many are the 
i|>ccial senses that the distinction is 
now no more distinctive than an 
Esq. after a uciiTk name, & all 
would do well to discard it. Cf. the 
less futile muff for mat. 
seventies, 'seventies. See twenties. 
sever makes -erri I ice. s -a-, -im-. 
severs has -er. -rot : -r.u ,t -i:sr 1 c. 
severely. For fence s. alone, arc 
Hackneyed rnaANi.s, St Inur.i.e- 
vant Ai.i.usioN. Their ure degrees 
of badness ; in the hid uf the twu 
following extmrts. fur installer, s. is 
less pointless than in the other:— 
That immortal classic which almost 
all other pianists are content to l. s. a. 
on the topmost shelf./lj aur imports 
cf- rrjiorli balnnrc , r.rri, ringer mill be 
normal, whatever the price. Sc J am 
glad iltal Sir Mason agrees Hull 
exchanges should he left s. a. 

Stvns. Sec French wonus. 
tew. l’.p. served nr scira. The Unit 
is, perhaps esmtrary to general 
belief, both the older form St (to 
judge by the OED IRMOth c. 
examples) slightly the commoner in 
modern English. 

sew(er(*go. It is licit to usr 
socage for the refuse, & sewerage for 
the sewers or the sewer system. 
Sewage is defensible as a derivative 
of the formerly recognised hut now 
diulcctal verb sol to oosc out. 
sexcentenary. See centenary. 
sr illll on. See DILUON. 
sextet is (OLD) ' an alteration of 
sestet '. 

sexto, sexto-declmo, (book formats). 
See rouo. l’l.-os I see- o(k|s a. 

storzando. Pronounce sfortsah'ndd. 
Pt. -os i see -o(E)s 6. 
shade, n. For colour synonymy 
see tint. 

shade, vb,makes -dabte; tee Mute e. 
shade, shadow, on. It seems that 
the difference in form is fairly to be 
called an accidental one, the Best 
representing the noniinative * the 
second the oblique cases of the same 
word. The meanings are ae closely 
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parallel or intertwined an might lie 
expected from tliia original identity, 
the wonder being that, with a 
differentiation ao vague, each form 
ahould have maintained ita existence 
by the aide of the other. The Utili'l 
main hcnda of meaning are three far 
each, one act hardly diatinguiahulilc 
from the other. For shade: I. Com¬ 
parative darknciB ; IJ. A darl: 
figure * coal' upon a aurface by n 
body intercepting light, a shadow ; 
III. Protection from glare 4; heat. 
For shallow : I. Comparative dark¬ 
ness i II. Image cast by a body 
Intercepting light ; III. Shrltrr 
from llgtit A heat. The most 
significant puint is that, in II of 
shade, shadow ia offered as a dclliti- 
tlon of shade, without reciprocity in 
II of shadow, the iiifrrrnrc from 
Which is that in division II shadow 
it the norma] word, A shade excep¬ 
tional. This almost identity of 
meaning, however, branches out into 
n considerable diversity of iiliom, 
one word or the other being more 
appropriate, or sometimes the only 
possibilitV. in certain contexts. The 
details of this diversity are too many 
to he catalogued here, but it is a sort 
of clue to remember that shadow is 
a piece of shade, related to it os. 
e.g., pool to water. So it is lliut 
■hade is a state—viz partial absence 
of light—, A not thought of as 
having a aliupc, nor usually as an 
appendage of some opaque object, 
bolh wlueh notione do ntturh them¬ 
selves to shadow. So too we say 
light & shade but lights «fc shadows, 
in the shade but under a shadow ; 
A ao too shady menus full of abode, 
but shadowy like a ahodow. 

lhaka makes -kable ; tee Mum E. 

■bakO. Pronounce ihttkO. PI. 
-os ; tee -o(K)s 0. 

Bhakspere, Shaksspe«r<s), -srlau, 

aarlsn. -can, Ac. The forms pre¬ 
ferred by the OED are Shakspere. 
Shakrpcrian. It is a matter on 
which unanimity is desirable. A on 
which, in view of the conflicting 
arguments, it will neves be reached 


unless an authoritative decision is 
accented as such. Shahspere, Shah- 
sprrlan, are therefore recommended. 

shsliy, shaly. So spelt; -nr A -V. 
shall A will, should A would, J. 
Plain future A conditional. 2. 1 
would like. . 1 . Indefinite future A 
relative. 4. F.legunt variation. 5. 
TArtf-chuisrs. 6. Decorative A pro¬ 
phetic shall. 

• Til use will ill these eases is now 
n murk of Scottish. Irish, provincial, 
or cxtra-llritisU idiom'—Dr Henry 
UradJev in the ODD. * These eases ’ 
arc of the type most fully illustrated 
below (sec 1). A the words of so high 
an oullKirily r.re here quoted be¬ 
cause there is uu inclination, among 
those who are nut t.i the manner 
horn, to question the existence, 
besides denying the need, of dis¬ 
tinctions Iict ween sh. A w. The 
distinctions arc elaborate ; they ore 
fully set forth in the ODD; & no 
formal grain mar or dictionary can 
be held to have done its duty if it 
bus not laid down l lie necessary 
rules. It will therefore bo assumed 
here that the reader is aware of the 
normal usage so far as abstract 
statement can bring it home to him ; 
A the object w.ll be to make the dry 
tiones live by exhibiting groups of 
sentences, all from newspapers of 
tlic bn ter sort. In which one or 
other principle of idiom has been 
outraged. The * Scotch. Irish, pro¬ 
vincial, or extra-Dritish * writer will 
thus have before him a conspectus 
of the pitfalls that are most to he 
feared. 

1. Plain future or conditional state¬ 
ments A questions in the first person 
should have shall, should; the 
roman-type wills A wouldu in the 
following examples nre wrong:— 
It is impossible, la e logger ale the 
terrible consequences of this jrroposed 
art; in Egypt, in India, in every 
country from (he Mediterranean to 
the frontiers of China, we will teach 
the lesson that no telianee ran be 
placed on the word of England./This 
u pleasant reading ; but we won't 
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get our £2,000 this year./Perhaps tee Krrrig island is a heroism oj the era 

will soon be surfeited by the unending which tee will do well to realize,/ 

stream of ' new ’ literature, dr will Mr J. II, 7'trail art's vision of the 

turn with relief to . . ,/IVe might not t'topia in which we will lhe ‘ U’hen 

be able fa get all the oil we wanted l,ohour lint's \ In nil these the 

from our eat it, but Ilf wnuhl always idea I>! mlculion. volition, choice, 

gel enough to prevent , . . li'hrtl e r- &r„ which gcu * with trill or mold 

tielly was the original total of the in the llr-4 |ien,cin. is plainly out of 

Turkish form in this area tec do not the question. Two examples follow 

know —it- pr'Ambly 1 inter will.'He ill which Mich nci idea is preclmild 

SOILS plain to read from the beginning. not hy tin* SclDill words (|ll(ited, 

d couid hardly, tec would hurt sup- hut hy Ihc linqiioird context : in 

posed, hare made an appeal to a girl sii'di nines llu- otleuec ngiu ns I idiom 

of this character./But the late King is aggravated hy tin- possibility or 

Edward brushed aside all such unit- luiMnterprrtiitiim : - l!‘r would Ihtu 

sense: it- where would ice be today gel ut oner the thing t mated; an 

without the french ' entente ~ 1,'tf see u/scra i>;vn practically all the year 

traced it back far enough ice would round (idiomatic sense. We aim nt 

find that the origin was . . ,/lf ice gill mg thus: intended sense, This. 

permit our contribution to tie sub- if it were tint unfortunately ini* 

stitulcd for a part of the building pro- possible, would give ns)./ 1 Hliti's 

gramme, vie will be casting our vote Who ' is entirety without a corn- 

with the 'little nary' people./If ne jKtilar; it there is perhaps no book 

compare these two statements, we will on our reference shrb is Unit we would 

sec that so fur as this point goes they miss sooner (idiumutie sense. There 

agree./I would not be doing right if is no book we should be so clod to 

/ were to antiripntr. that coinmunica- be riel of: intcoded sense, There is 

Hon./tf it xcerr true the Hermans no book wc should so quickly feel 

would he right, ,(• we would be wrong. / the want of). Two other examples 

If Urilish trade interests are to be will provide for u ronuoon execution 

revived, we will stand in nerd of these to the rule us given uhsolutrly ulxive. 

men who kntrw Hussia./llut if the la sentences that urr, uetuolly or 

reshuffling of the world goes on virtually, rcjwrird, a verb that as 

producing arc ‘issuesJ will, I frar. reported is in the lirsl person but 

catch the fever again./Ta the average was originally in the sc rood or third 

citisen it would appear that in fort- often kcc|ui wilt or would People 

stalling this plot we would in fact be have underrated us, some even going 

rendering the Herman people no less sofas as lo say that rrr would mil tain 

service than . , ./J think I would be a single tc-l match it lie people said 

a knave if I announced my intention You. or They, will nol. which justi- 

of handing ovrr my salary to .. ./ flea. though it hy no means ncocs* 

It is quite clear thal ichen Home Hide sitates, xre would noi in the report)./ 

is being fought in the Commons 1 will lie need not frar that we will be 

haoe to devote all my time to it./ ' sated ’ by narratives tike his (his 

tteports of fighting in China are as tear was They, or I'ou. will be sated, 

conflicting as we would expect./1 am which makes tee trill nol Indeed 

confident that within three years we advisable, but defeasible). 

employers will be reaping benefit 2. The verbs like, prefer, care, be 
from it./We have collected more in glad, be inclined, Ac., are very 

consequence of thal valuation than we common in first-person conditional 

would have done without it./We statements (/ should like to know 

never know when me take up the Ac.). In these should, not would. Is 

morning paper, some of us. which the right form. ‘ 1 would like lo 

side we will be on next./The choir say ' is no more idiomatic English 

story of the rescue of the men from than • I would find it hard to say •; 
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but hundreds of people who would 
be horrified by the latter are ready 
to write the lormer. 'i'he explana¬ 
tion ifl to be found in confusion 
between two possible ways of speak¬ 
ing. the modern ' 1 should like to 
say *, & the archaic * I would say 1 ; 
in the modern form the drsire is 
expressed in the verb hkc 4 requires 
no other expression ; m the archaic 
form the desire hod to be given in 
teouid beeausc otherwise it was nut 
expressed at nil. The romun-tv|>c 
moulds & wills,then, are all wrong: — 
In regard to the grncrtil yursttnn. 
1 would like to speak today with u 
certain amount of norm.,‘The other 
argument upon which / would like 
to continent is as follows./li'c must 
shut our ears to the talcs of some of 
the lame dogs tee would like to help 
over a stile./IVe cannot go into de¬ 
tails, St would prefer (o postpone 
criticism until . . ./Nor has he 
furnished me with one thing with 
which 1 would Hire lo sit down in 
mu little room <t think./J. as Chief 
Literal ll'Aip, will lie very glad In 
place them in touch with the locul 
secretary./If wc should lute a wider 
view, i would tie inclined lo say 
that . . ./In this mouth of ‘ grey raiii 
it silver misl ' ice will be glad lo keep 
within our average rainfall of a Utile 
over 2 in. An example less jiulcntlv 
wrong Is : We would be the lust (o 
argue that publication m this form 
commits our contemporary to agree¬ 
ment with the views expressed. Tins 
Is defensible if the writer will assure 
us that his meaning was We should 
wish to be the last, instead of, as it 
doubtless was, Wc should be the 
lust, 

3- In clauses of indefinite future 
time, A indefinite relative clauses in 
future time, will is entirely ua- 
idiomntic; either shall is used, 
chiefly in formal contexts, or, much 
more often, futurity is allowed to be 
inferred from context 4 a present is 
used :—IfAskwr sum A whatever 
goods will be received from Germany 
will be shared among ike Allies (shall 
be received). /Germany will haw lo 


back all kinds of property which 
been taken from the invaded 
countries, tk which will be traced in 
German territory (shall be traced)./ 
. . . hus now hud to go clean out of the 
county lo Jiud employment , leaving 
his wife with her mother until he will 
be able to vutke another home for her 
(until he cun mukr)./A'o long t.s thts 
will nut be nutile clear, the discussion 
will go on bearing lateral issues (is 
not made)./Ikhrn thei wdl be per¬ 
ceived by public opinion the solution 
will immediately become obvious (is 
tcratvi’dl./fiMS the Irish role has 
been reduced by Home Itule, d- the 
remaining Irish members will wo 
longer have any reason to oppose a 
Suffrage Hill, I otes for H'omcn will 
otter more have a chance (members 
have no longer uny reason) . . ./The 
formers were expecting to get in- 
creased prices. <fc they wilt naturally 
be ‘ considerably unnoyed ’ if they do 
not get them, especially when they 
will be railed upon lo puy increased 
prices fur all that they have to buy 
(when they urc called upon). Here 
also a less undcniubly wrung ex¬ 
ample may be of service : H r have 
strung faith that a rally lo the defence 
if the Act will be a feature of next 
pear's politics, if the Tory Hotly will 
InJVC the courage lo come into the open 
it- declare war upon il. An assurance 
from the writer that by will have the 
courage lie meant chooses lo have the 
courage would be received, indeed, 
with incredulity, but would secure 
him a grudging acquittal; has the 
courage is what lie should have 
written. 

4. The time-honoured 4 I will be 
drowned, no-one shall suve me \ so 
much too good to be true, is leas 
convincing us o proof tlint there are 
people to whom the English dis¬ 
tinctions mean nothing than the 
discovery that shall 4 will, should 4 
would, are sometimes regarded as 
good raw material for elegant varia¬ 
tion ; I said should in the last 
clause; the one now to come is 
sadly similar to It ; go to 1 I will 
write down would :—if me found Uie 
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instances invariably in mutual sup¬ 
port u>c would lie content with but 
a Jew, but ij we found even one in 
contradiction ret should require a 
large body of evidence./IVe should 
have been exposed to the full power of 
his guns, dc, at,lie adding to uur own 
losses, would hear forgone the ad¬ 
vantage of inflaming his./The control 
of Bcssurabiu, until such time as 
ttussia shall be restored it the people 
will be free to pronounce for their 
return to Itussiu, bn the League r.f 
Kulions./You ahull no/ find two 
letn'c* of a tree cruelty alike, war will 
you be able to exnnnue two hands that 
are exactly nmilur./Words nyuinng 
the local authority to see that when 
vueetncies occurred the appointments 
should be consistent with the terms of 
the trust it the teachers chosen would 
be qualified to give the special religious 
instruction, Hut the lollies to which 
Ei.hCANT variation gives rite arc 
without numiicr. 

B. Thut-lirrses utter intend or in¬ 
tention, desire, deinund, be anxious, 
Ac,, have shall A should for all 
persons. Among the d-c. ore not 
included hope, anticipate, & the like ; 
but the drawing of the line is not 
cosy ; roughly, shall & should arc 
used when the word on wliich the 
f/iof-cluusr depends expresses on 
influence that affects the result, us 
a demand does, but a ho|ie or a fear 
does not; a serviceable illustration 
is expect ; mistrrucs expect (i.c. 
demand) that their uuiida shall wear 
caps: but we expect (i.c. are of 
opinion) that tomorrow wilt be flue. 
Examples of tlir wrong will arc : — 
l am anxious that, when permanently 
erected, the right site will be selected / 
And it is intended that this will be 
extended to every division <fc impor¬ 
tant branch,/The strong desire that 
the relations of the English-speaking 
peoples will be so consolidated that 
they may act as one people./One of the 
conditions of imprwement is that the 
help given to the decerning poor will 
be removed from the taint of Poor Law 
associations. 

S. The deoorative second or third 


person shall us in the quotation 
following is an archuism, before 
using wluch, ns before using other 
urehuisms, u writer should be very 
sure that Ins style in general will 
blond comparison with that of the 
few who have archaised to good 
purpose :— Vow ahull hare notched, 
it may be. the ways of birds it- beasts 
in a garden or wood for huff a life¬ 
time ; d your friend, the first time 
that you share him your preserves, 
ahull straightway walk up the leverrts, 
or /toinl oul the gold rroli nest tchirh 
you hirer always wonted lo find. 
No-one will suggest that that is u 
maliciously iIiomii specimen ; it is 
better than lime out uf ten that one 
comes upon lu the ueuspnpm ; but 
one who lias u mil right to tins shatl 
would have put otherwise • the llrst 
time thut you show loin your pre¬ 
serves ' A the ■ nest which you have 
ulwuys wanted lu find*. Distin¬ 
guished from this, fur less conscious 
hi artificial, hut ulso better avoided, 
is the use of second or tlurd person 
shall that muy be called the oracular- 
proplielic It has already found an 
honoured place in our national col¬ 
lections ; there will come a time when 
collectors shall fight for it, 

shallow has -rr, -rsl ; -«:n A -rst J, 

sham. S. fight should not be 
hyphened ; see Hvi-iieas 3 H. 

shuns, vb, makes -mable ; Mut* 

Shamefaced, -fast. It Is true thst 
the second is the original form, that 
•fared is due to a mistake, A that the 
notion attached lo the word is 
necessarily affected in some slight 
degree by the change. But those 
who, in the flush of this discovery, 
would revert lo -fast in ordinary use 
arc rightiv rewarded with the name 
of pedants ; see Prior vr know- 
lkdck. To use shamefast as an 
acknowledged archaism in verse is 
another matter. 

shamefacedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDLT. 

shampoo. Past -poo'd or -peered | 

see -ED A'd. 
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Shanghai. Pronounce -III; fur poot 
& p.p. 'turd or -fli'if, we -kz> & 
shanty, suttont’ song. See cisani v. 
Shape. I* nr in uni/ x. or form wr 
I'riiONAsuf 2 ; Lord ./— stubs irmt 
4 Ac it oiwd >///•/./ i. a. x. 

o. f. with Me matter The mt'j 

make* -pnblc ; we i‘- The 

p. p. ik -ed , &> -ni in nieh:uc*. 
shapely. For the »dv., «v -tat a . 
shard. In tin* *fiiv fragment of 

pottery.the Oi'.i) tre 1 1k :.hard .istl.c 
normal form A sherd n* the vananl ; 
on flu- ill her tin ml. the prater faiin- 
Jiuritv of p-dshrrd lends to keep sherd 
in hemp In the well-known phm.se 
' the khard-buruc bcrllc the inter¬ 
pretation * home t[innigh the iur on 
shards' (l.c. the tvinp-c a set,), which 
has so far prevailed a.s i«» set up xhnrd 
n» an entomological term for wine;- 
enw, appears lo Ik- nn eitor; the 
real meaning v.n • Inrn m shard*, 
there being another w*»rd shunt. now 
olwolotc cxerpt in diulri’li, iman.iig 
cowdung. 

Share mules *roWo ; wt- Mm: r. 

sharp, ariv. In M.rh phrase* ax 
pull up 3turn ». r.tuuJ. til right 
0 \‘htek 3., sharp ix preferable I" 
alter pi if ; we l miu.imaiic -lv. 

shave mnkc* -vable ; hoc Mrn i;. 

she. 1. For xbt A hrr in laid jut* 
wmihentUms (c.g. The world wants 
all that America can give her), mtc 
JV.IWOM 1*1 CATION 1, 2. 

2. Case. A few violation' of ordinary 
grammar rules may be given ; rf nu. 
I want nn angel. on/// she (rend Arr)./ 
H'Arn such ns hrr die (mid she). Shr 
found everyone's attention directed In 
Mary, db she herself entirely mrerhuked 
(omit she). I But to behold her mutter— 
•he to whom she owed her being (read 
her), J sene a young girl whom J 
guesstd to be she whom I had come to 
meet (read her),l\othing must remain 
that miU remind ux of that hated siren, 
the uwWc war id, she who by her allure • 
meats is aheatfs tempting the artist 
away (read her). 

Sheaf. The noun has pi. -ves. For 
the verb, *« or ace -v*(d). 


i shear, vb. has past sheared in ordi¬ 
nary current senses (lie sheared our 
sluep yesterday ; .1 machine sheared 
the bur into footdenglhs % the nap quite 
short; 'I‘his pressure sheared the rivets), 
sn»re in archaic & poetical use [shore 
through the ruiruxx, Ihk pin me away, 

Ac,), r'urlhep p,.jJ/oin uouims com- 

numcr m most m-iim-h than sheared, 
lull is- IH.J used hi the technical scow 
i fdn>t«i7t«d hvmee]i;iiuc;i| shear, nor 
usually in that of <IjM ik’d With metal* 
culling dmin. 

shear-hulk, shcarlcgs, sheer-. The 

r | filing .sheer is due to & per pc l u:»t Cs 
n mistake. S!ki:t« or slu-arkgs are 
two (nr m.nv) lwlcs w Jli lop* joined 
A feet st > addled (& so resembling 
slwur-blades), used m hoisting great 
weights. A she.it-hulk is all old sh«p 
utilized for luostnt;* *1 pro\ 1 rlr-rl w.lli 
shearleg*. The spelling sheer bulk 
results from <*nului..un with the 
adjective xl.cer (i.e. mere), A the 
orniKsion of lhe hyphen A sh fling 
of the itcrcnl from sir'dr to hulk 
naturally follows, assisted !«v the 
rhythm of the line in Won Howling 
It wnuM be well to rest ore- xhcnr-hulk 
A make shear leg* (already alien so 
sj»ell) invnruiMe. 

sbcath{e). The noun (-IA) is pro¬ 
nounced in sing. -lit. bul in pi. -dhz ; 
wc -m A -oil. For noun (*fA, so 
pronounced) A verb (-/Ac, pron. -dh) 
boc Noun A vi na 2 L. 
sheave, vb. Sec kiicaf. 
sheep. PI. same ; 6<-e CoM-DCTtrES. 
sheer hulk- Sec siir.An-irvLK. 
sheer(ly). They would say the money 
ha*, to the present, been sheerty 
waxtcd./A collection of brief pirres in 
which the sheerhj poetical quality is 
i seldom looked for tl* seldom occurs./ 
j The economic condition of the people 
in Germany is shccrly desperate. 
i lYrImp* owing to the adverbial use 
j of sheer f fell sheer dozen &.c.), the 
adverb shccrly is usually avoided. 
! A always gives the reader a shock ; 
! though* the OED quotes it from 
! Burns, Scott, & Stevenson, it may 
fairly be called unidiomalic ; possi- 
! bly it is current in Scotland ; at any 
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rule? the OKI) quotations include iw» 
well-known En^hsh writer. 

sheet lightning. No hyplicn ; see 

I1\pui.n< V, SI. 

Sheikh is the OI’l/s spelling. A jts 
preferred prormiie alum sba!.. 
shekarry. S» e mukm i 
shekinah, -chi-, J'lonoumv klili.- 
J'n«. The 0!‘l)‘s pre-h-m-d spelling 
is tin* first. 

shelf. There nrr Inn separate 
nouns, o:ie lileaning M!y. Im.i'il. 
&c. 9 & the other san>i-b:.nk Ac. 
Each lias pT. -:r\ verb -:.r. adicc- 
lives -at!, -///, »V see -vr(li) 

Shrlf-fal (of books Ac), n . is best 
written with hyphen ; pi. -1% (unless 
the two words */n , h*>/«//urc suitable 
& preferred), 
ihelt-less. So vm Men. 
shellac, vb, makes -tied. -chins. 
Shelly, -le. The word meaning 
Shetland pony in usually -iV ; my 
-F. v. -IK. -v. Thai meaning a hut 
(which the (>Ei> )«rlm|n makes mil 
to 1>c rarer than it ix. Ai condemns 
ns 4 pmh. sonic error') is usually -»/. 
sherwr, sherH, sheriff. The Mo¬ 
hammedan A Inc English titles an- 
not etymologic iJty connected. For 
the former the spelling •refill pre¬ 
ferable to -i/ both as indicating the 
accent (klirrcT) of un unfamiliar 
word, & os avoiding assimilation to 
the English -if}. 

sheriffalty, sheriffdom, shrievalty. 
AH three are four or more centuries 
old, & all arc Mill current. The 
-dom termination ih declining into 
one of contempt ns in bumbledom, 
flunkff/dnm : shrievalty has the dis¬ 
advantage of not instantly announc¬ 
ing its eonnexinu wilh sheriff ; & it 
is therefore Jlkelv that sheriffalty 
will prevail. 

shew, show. * The spelling shew. 
prevalent in the 18 tn c. A not 
uncommon in the first half of the 
19th c., is now obs. exc. in legal 
documents *—OED. In shewbread 
the old spelling naturally persists. 
■hlhbOleth. For synonyms, see BIGS. 


shikaree, -I, shekarry. The llrst is 
the CjED'k preferred form. Pro- 
■K.ium- Miikahil. 

Shillelagh. So Spelt. I'rnn. -G'in. 
Shilly-shally, \h. l-’ur inflexions 
we \ i k.i->. i\ -u Ac., it. 
shingly, shiny. Nut -ry ; ->.v A -v, 
shirr. /?<r.S\ astlir tinuirorn hunt, 
ing e«t.|!i try means l^ioi .Nurlhimlx,, 
A ItuMaud : il ik also 'upplud to 
oi li'-r parls «.f F.nglanii by the i nimbi- 
I uits of E isl Anglia. Kent. Sussex, 
Essex. A .Surrey * f MCI), 
sbockedly. A lu«t funn; see -rnt.v. 
shoe, aIi. inak'H xWmg (excep¬ 
tionally ; mi- Mi ii. M 
shogun. StimioN. l*r.khb'goTin, 
shoot, chute, shutc. The ln«l is 
* npp in pail n dial, form of shout 
kb «v paillv a cirianl spelling of 
rh.ttr' (HU), ltclwccn Ihe Eng¬ 
lish shoot A the French chute (lit- 
fall I I here ha* Ui n much confusion, 
ft tlierr M-emx to Ik- im good rcimon 
against making shoot the only spell¬ 
ing A* allowing it In return Mjrb 
wns- K ns it Ii.ik annexed from chute. 
Shop. Fur tlic talk railed as 
mmp«Hl with cant, idaiig, Ac., sce 

jARi.ON. 

shore,vh. makes -rnUr: we Mvrr. *. 
short circuit us a noun should not, 
A iik a verb klimtUl, la- hyphened ; 

see II*. rnr-NM s 11, l. 
shorthand. .S« written, 
short I-g fonckil). No hyphen; 
sec ilrriu.xs h II. 
shortlived. Pmn. -Iv4: «*r 
Short sight. No hyphen; but 

short-sighted ; wr IIm-iii.nh ii U, C’. 
short slip. No hyphen; see 

Ilvpur.vs a 11. 

shot, n. Fur pi. shot srr CoUAC- 
T>vi>. 2. 

should. For s . & kohW, see huall. 
For s. in inverted conditionals 
ft. it happen for */ it s, happen), see 

SVBJUNCTWK, 

shoulder, l. The cold shoulder (no 
hyphen, set llVMIKxS 3 15), but (o 
cold-shoulder. 2. S. arms. The 

military sense is not to put the 
rifle scrota the s.; that is to slope 
arms. 
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I hove makes -c able ; err Mute e. 
■hovel. 1. The verb make* -I led, 
•Iting; *ec *LL- P -1-. 2. Shovel hat, 
not shovel-hat; ate Hyphens 3 11. 

■how. For spelling see shew. The 
p.p. is usu. shown, rerely showed. 
Shred, vb. In the p.p. shredded & 
shred are both old A both extant; 
the longer is recommended, 
shriek. Sec scream. 

Shrievalty. See sheriffalty. 
shrilly. Pronounce the adjective 
(jioetie by-form of shrill) shrl'll, the 
adverb shrl'I-lt. 

Shrink ha* post shrank (arch, 
shrunk), p.p. usu. shrank us verb or 
pred. adj., & shrunken as attrib. 
ndj. : has shrunk, is shrunk or 
shrunken, her shrunken or shrunk 
cheeks. 

shrivel makes -lied Ac. j -U.-. -L-. 
ahy. The ndj. makes shyer, shyest, 
shyly, shyness, shyish. The vb makes 
thitr (shying home). Sec dry. ic 
Verbs in -ik Ire., 0. 

sibilant. See Technical terms. 
slbyl(llne). The spelling (not sybi-) 
should be nolcd ; see V A i. 

(sle), Latin for so. is inserted offer 
* quoted word or phrase «o confirm 
It* accuracy as a quotation, or occa¬ 
sionally after the writer’s own word 
to emphasise it as giving his ilclilier- 
ate meaning ; It amounts to Yes, 
he did say that, or Yes, 1 do mean 
that, in spite of your nutural doubts. 
It should be used only when doubt 
is natural; but reviewer* A eon- 
troversiolista arc tempted to pretend 
that it is, because (sir) provides 
them with a neat A compendious 
form of sneer. The industrialist 
organ is inclined to regret that the 
league did not fix some definite date 
such as the year 1910 (sic) or the year 
1912. (lie), because the reader 
might naturally wonder whether 
1910 was meant £ not rather 1011 ; 
a right use./The Boerecn Courier 
■sainfoins that ‘ nothing remains for 
M, Dcicassl hut to cry Paler peeeavt 
to Germany d to retrieve as quickly 
as possible his diplomatic mistake 
(lie) \ Mistake is the natural term 


for the quoted newspaper to have 
used ; the quoting one very super* 
lluously repudiates it with (sic)./ 
An Irish pen has issued a circular to 
members tn the House, with an appeal 
for funds to carry on the work of 
enlightening (sic) the people of this 
country as to the condition of Ireland. 
What impudence 1 says (sic) ; but, 
as no-one would doubt the authen* 
tirity of enlightening, the proper 
appcid to attention was not (sir), 
but inverted commas./’ A junior 
subaltern, u-ith pronounced military 
d* political vines, min no false 
modesty in exjircxsing them, tk who 
(sic) possesses the car of the public 
. . .’ The nuuter means ‘ Observe 
by the way this fellow’s ignorance of 
grammar ; «C: who without a pre¬ 
ceding who I ’; us the Bcntcnoc is 
one of those in winch the dr-who 
rule of thumb is a blind guide (see 
WHICH). A i» in fact blameless, the 
(sir) recoils, ns often, A convicts it* 
user of error. 

sice, size, syce. For the six at dine 
&i\. sice is better than size ; for the 
Indian groom, syce is better than 
sice. 

sick. TheS. Man ; sec Sobriquets. 

sick, UL Tile original * more 

K rai sense of sir*, which has now 
transferred for the most part 
to ill, was sutfering from any bodily 
disorder. That sense remains to it 
in uttributivc use (s. people, a «. 
child, Ac.), but is now uncommon in 
predicative use (be. feel, «.), in which 
it means vomiting nr ready to vomit. 
In UH. A Scotch use the wider 
sense is still common, A cf. go sick 
as the army phrase for declaring 
oneself ill. Instead of cither tiler or 
sicker, more iU or more s., worst is the 
comparative wherever it would not 
be ambiguous. 

sick headache. No hyphen; see 
Hvfrens 8 B. 

sickly. For adverb see -lilt, 
SIDE-SLIP. The grammatical acci¬ 
dent to which a name is here given 
is most often brought about by tbe 




SIDE-SLIP 


SIDY 


word of, & in the article of it* 
nature hus been so fully explained 
that nothing more is now required 
thun some examples of the wme 
accident not caused by of. In the 
first half-dozen quotations, othrr pre. 
positions jilny the part of of ; in the 
later ones the mistukis, though due 
also to the disturbing in licence of 
what hw been said on what is to be 
said, art* not of quite the same pat¬ 
tern, & will need slightly mure com¬ 
ment :— « • • possessingfuU »ntiialwe 
afirr if* Success, tL able ut mil to 
erpen d a minimum force in defending 
itself ogainst one half of the defeated 
body, <1- a maximum iff art against 
destroying Vie olher half (in, for the 
second against)./Hut there it one Hint 
deserve* special mention because it hr a 

at the root of the nut ion’s confidence 
in the Navy dc in the Navy's ozun 
cohesion as a loyal <fc united service 
(read nf for the second in)./Their 
interest Hex in getting through as 
quickly as possible in order to put 
in an extra journey, d* consequently 
to avoid leading for passengers (read 
avoiding (or to avoid),/In a plea 
for the setting aside of this accord, 
or at least for certain parts of the 
accord, by the Conference, the * Temps' 
intimates Unit . . . (read of for the 
second for)./The Independents mould 
then be in the position in which the 
pledged Liberals now are of being 
unable to appear on a platform or 
helping any Liberal movements in 
any of the 330 Tory constituencies 
(read to help for helving)./When will 
Englishmen allow Ireland to govern 
heuclf, rather than to persist in the 
hopeless task of perpetually conquering 
or trying to confer her 7 (omit to 
before persist). 

Miscellaneous 

Today we can but be thankful that 
the nerve of Fisher proved coot at the 
crisis, that to him we mainly owe 
it that we have not to record a disaster 

! f almost historical importance in the 
ietory of the railway. Who is 
Pither, that we ahould prefer him at 
saviour to other signalmen ? The 


second that is there only because 
the IIrat tuis sent the writer off at 
a tangent. To mend, a, omit the 
second that; nr, b, insert feel before 
it ; or, r, omit * to him we mainly 
owe /t that *./// nnuld not be sur¬ 
prising if this limit wrrr reduced to 
ll-&, the Herman limit, while volun¬ 
tary insurance werr still allowed far 
persons with incomes up to {ICO 
a year. The legitimate A normal 
(but not nrceiKur\) subjunctive u*rre 
reduced drafts the writer min the 
abnormal A- iiIiuokI illrgitmiutrtrrre 
(him trail of tnw) allowed ; for the 
perils of subjunctive-using, see Sen- 
JUMT1VK./7/ it ran be done. rf> nn!y 
if it ran be done, shall we be in the 

E lion to rr-extaMixh civilization. 

intervention of the parent I icsis 
with its only is allowed to Upset Hie 
order of words, viz nr shall be, re¬ 
quired liy the Mart of the sentence; 
this variety of side-slip is further 
illustrated in Isvi.iistos in parallel 
clauses./Whether the cessation of 
rioting, looting, d‘ burning which has 
been secured largely by the declaration 
of martini laic ti’ rigorous shooting of 
leaders of the rabble is merely tem¬ 
porary or has been nut an end to for 
good remain* to be seen. It the 
cessation of rioting hits hern pul an 
end to for good, u lively time is rain¬ 
ing. To mend, read permanent in¬ 
stead of the words just italicized; 
& fnr this variety sec IUzikicm,/ 
lie therefore came round to the vino 
that simple Jlible-tcaching were better 
abolished altogether dc that the open 
door fnr all religions were established 
in its place. Thu deadly subjunctive 
again ; if the writer had been con¬ 
tent with would be in place of the 
first were, he would certainly not 
have been trapped into thinking 
that would be gave the right sense 
where the second were stands ; but 
venturing on dangerous ground, 
which the subjunctive alwayi Is 
except to skilled perfc mert, he side¬ 
slips. See Subjunctive. 

i Idle makes -dling ; see Mont r. 
»Wy(" w *gg* rin l)» not -deyi -rv4*f. 



UEH(N)A 


SILLABUB 




Hen(n)*, Slen(n)a, Sleu(n)ese. The 

old-established -nn-is recommended; 
fee Mahomet. 

Sieve. Pronounce slv. 

Sign (imlir.ition) A some synonyms. 
The synonyms arc so many that it 
seems worth while to collect aome 
of them A add acntcnccs showing 
each of them in a context to which 
it ii better auited than any. nr than 
most, of the Olliers. Tlie selected 
words arc : badge, cache!, diameter, 
characteristic, cognizance, criterion, 
device, differentia, emblem, hall¬ 
mark, impress, index, indication, 
murk, motto, note, omen, prognostic, 
seal, shibboleth, sign, slogan, stamp, 

aymbol, symptom, test, token, touch, 
trace, trait, type, vnlchword. 

Sufftranet i» the badge of all our 
tribe. All hit works him a grand 
cachet. There attributen of structure, 
ails, shape, «t- odour. arc what are 
railed it' 1 specific ciixmct rrs Super- 
Hilion is tint the characteristic uf tliii 
age. Geoffrey assumed as his cogiiiz- 
ancc the Sprig eif llronm. Saeerss is 
no criterion o/ ability. Shields 
painted with sneh devices as they 
pleased. To arrive at the true differ¬ 
entiae 0 / Christian morals. The 
spindle icos the emblem o] woman. 
Lacking the Imll-nmrk 0 / a university 
degree. Lucerne bears most strongly 
the Impress of the Middle Ages. The 
proverbs of a nation famish the best 
index to its spirit. There is no 
indication that they hnd any knowledge 
of agriculture. Suspiciousness is a 
nark of ignorance. 1 Strike while (As 
iron's hot' root his motto. Catho¬ 
licity is a note of the true Church. 
Birds of evil omen fly to <£• fro. from 
sure prognostics team to know the 
skies. Has the seal of death in his 
face. Emancipation from the fetters 
of party shibboleths. An outward it 
visible sign of an inward tt spiritual 
grace. Our slogan is Small Profits A 
Quirk Returns. Bears the stamp of 
genius. The Gross is the symbol of 
Christianity. Is already showing 
symptoms of decay. Calamity is the 
true test of friendship. By what 
token could it manifest its presence t 


One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. Traces of Itulian influence 
may be defected. They have no national 
trait about them but their language. 
The pnsehel iamb is a type of Christ. 
The old Liberal watchword of Peace, 
Retrenchment, dr Reform. 

signal, vb, makes -lied Ac.; 

•I.-. 

signal, single, vv. ltut there is 
intense resentment that Japan should 
be signalled out for special legisla¬ 
tion. /There was one figure more 
sinister than the rest, whom Mr 
Idoi/d George signalled out for his 
wrath in true revivalist style./The 
German Emperor lias been spared an 
inglorious end in obscurity; but why 
has he been signalled out for the 
dignity of a xprrial trial ? Three 
K|H't'i>ncns of a very romnion Mih- 
rniNT or blunder 1 singled should 
be the word. Unfortunately, there 
is just nearness enough in meuning 
between tbc verb single on the one 
hand A, on the oilier, the adjective 
signal & the verb signalize to make 
it easy for the uncharitable to 
suspect writer rather thua printer; 
& therefore especial care is called 
for, as with deprecate & depreciate. 

slgnalmy, -ory. The established 
adjective is -ory (the signatory 
Powers ) ; the OKI) quotations for 
the noun arc evenly balanced be¬ 
tween -ary & -ory ; & it therefore 
seems wise to distinguish between 
noun A adjective by adopting -ary 
tor the former (the signatories ); see 
further on Mandataiiy. 

signify. For inflexions see Verbis 
iw -IE Ac., 0. 

Slgnor(a), -Tins, Italian titles. Pro¬ 
nounce Benyor'(a), scnyore'na. 

Sikh. Usu. pronounced sek ; slk, 
however, is more, not less, correct. 

sllex. For pi., sec -EX, -IX. 

silhouette. Pronounce sfloW't. 

siliceous, -clous. The first is better. 

elOKen). See -sx adjectiyes. 

sillabub, «yi-. The OED attributes 
the -v- to ‘ the influence of syllable 
See v A 1 for the intrusions of y. 
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sillily. One of the few current -lily \ 
C'lverbs ; see -ui.y K.f. 
silo. The noun hux pi. -os ; ncc 
-w(k|» <•. The verb makes - o'd or 
‘fted ; fciv -Kn A *i». 
silvan, sylvan. There s no doubt 
thut si- is the true If; ji/- etymo¬ 
logically (Latin xthfi or si I mi a \whkJ. 
cliuugcd in MSS. to syt- umlcr tk 
in (I uenee of tiieck hnlr); there in 
an little douht that *y- row pi.jMtn- 
delates. <& the OLD doc* the word I 
under that spelling, giving atlran \ 
us n varirml Sth'un h lie re reciim- , 
mended, just m hi y & i realoration • 
of the right J-.'tter is recommended | 
in other words. Though the fulM’ 
form does prevail nowadays, it m 
hv no means universal: A it is 
worth notice that, out of seven 
ScuLL quotations m (lie OEI), four 
(ilitnv jif- & three *i-. It is often ton 
late to mend mi s-sj tellings, but 
hardly so in this case. 

silvern. See -ts Aiuixnris. 
silver paper. No hyphen; see 
Hyphens U 11. 

silver streak. See Su briquets. 
simian. Pronounce si- : the Latin > 
noun is si-, but we Pauue quantity. 
similar is apt to bring UiKirtcr to 
certain writers, those namely to 
whom it is a Formal word to be 
substituted in wr.ling for the like or 
Me some with which tiny have con¬ 
structed a sentence in thought. In 
the first quotation, like would stood, 
being both adjective A adverb, hul 
similar, being adjective only, must 
be changed to similarly. In the 
second, the same consideration* that 
would hove been English, but 
similar considerations that must bo 
corrected to s. e. to those that. It is 
claimed that the machine can be made 
to turn on its own centres, similar 
to the motor-boats which the inventor 

demonstrated at llichmond in 1012 ./ 
Nevertheless, although adjoining Aar 
Fork all along its northern border 
4; in its farming, manufacturing, & 

£ mcr«i industrial development swayed 
y similar business considerations that 
govern tl* Empire State, its people went j 


•o* strongly for flu-isrvelt as their neigh 
b”un in ,\m* York urnJ against Aim. 

Simile. Tn lei thin s|n*iiidi*cd A 
hliraiy word thrust Hh ff, us in the 
folhiw.ng quotation, into the place 
o' 111.* niitifiunwu nr pi /mild thut we 
all rxjH-rl A under*! mui th to hot my 
that our Imk A uhim <i svminyni 
diciion:n\. which i* In some journal- 
istK wind the rhyming dictionary 
In some pints: - The mhmt of 
Day cannot hul uiggrst u 
Mimic 1 m t wei n the cnnjlut thin ruging 
it* Unit in u foch :cr are engaged finlay. 
A simile in iihxnvx u nmipariMUa ; 
hut a comparison i* by no theanfl 
always, & still less often deserve* to 
l»c eallcil, a smulr. 

Simile A metaphor, allegory *t 

parable. AlUgorty (ulIrMfl" lhiaf'S 
otherwise) 4 parable (putting ride 
by aide) arc almost exchangeable 
terms. The object uf rneh is, at 
hast nstcnMlify, to cnl’ghtcn IJie 
b-jin; l.y submitting to lulu u ease 
/n which he has apparently no direct 
concern, & upon which therefore 
:i disinterested judgement may br 
elicited from Jnm. .Such judgement 
given, it ix to be borne in upon him. 
whether or not a Thou art the man 
is needed, that the rndelusion to 
whieh tin* dry light of d.sintcrviled- 
ness hns helped him holds also for 
bis own cniicrms. Every parable 
;* nn allegory, A cx«ry idJrgory » 
parable. I'sngr. however. hus de¬ 
rided that jHjruble is the titter name 
for the illustrative story designed to 
answer n single question or suggest 
a single principle, A offering a de¬ 
finite moral, while allegory is to be 
preferred when the application il 
less restricted, the purpose less 
exclusively didactic. A the story of 
greater length. The object of ft 
parable is to persuade or oon vince ; 
that af an allegory is often rather to 
picusc. But the difference is not 
inherent in the words themselves ; 
it is o result of their history, the 
most important factor being the use 
of parable to denote the allegorical 
stories told by Christ. 
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SINCERELY 


It ia of allegory that the OED givcj 
as one of the definition* ' an ex¬ 
tended ot continued metaphor \ 
Rut the comment may be hatarded 
that there ia aome analogy between 
tlic relation of allegory to parable & 
that of simile to metaphor, A that 
the OE1) definition would, if that 
is true, have been still better suited 
to parable than to allegory, For 
between simile A metaphor the 
differences urc (1) that a simile is 
a comparison proclaimed as such, 
whereas a metaphor is u tacit com¬ 
parison made by the substitution of 
the compared notion for the one to 
be illustrated ( the ungodly flourishing 
' like ’ a green bay-tree is a confessed 
comparison or si milt ; t/ ye had uni 
plowed with my heifer, ineaiimg dealt 
with my wife, is u tacit comparison 
or metaphor) : (S) that the simile is 
usually worked out at some length 
A often include* muny points of 
resemblance, whereas a metaphor 
Is as often us not expressed m a 
■Ingle word ; A (if) that in nine nut 
of ten metaphors the purpose is 
the practical one of presenting the 
notion in the most intelligible or 
convincing or arrest.ng way. hut 
nine out or ten similes arc to lie 
classed not as means of explanation 
ot persuasion, but ns ends in them¬ 
selves, tilings of real or supposed 
beauty for which a suitulile place is 
to be found. 

It cannot be said (ns it was ol 
allegory A parable) that every simile 
is a metaphor, A vice versa ; it is 
rather that every metaphor pre¬ 
supposes a simile, A every simile 
Is compressible or convertible into 
a metaphor ; there is a formal line 
of demarcation, implied in 1 above ; 
the simile is known by its as or like 
or other announcement of conscious 
comparison. There is no such line 
between allegory A parable, but in 
view of distinctions 2 A a it may 
fairly be said that parable is ex¬ 
tended metaphor & allegory extend¬ 
ed simile. To which may be added 
this contrast : having read a tale, 
A concluded that under Its surface 


meaning another is discernible os 
the true intent, we say This is an 
allegory ; having a IcsBon to teaeli, 
A Jinding direct exposition ineffec¬ 
tive, we say Let us try a parable ; 
to reverse the terms is possible, but 
not idiomatic. 

simony. Pronounce sl'monl. 
simoom* See wind, n. 
simple. Adv. rimply. Fee simple 
(nnt hyphened ; sec IlyrucNS, 
•Conrl Martial). 

slmplencss)(slmpUclty. -tvA-ness. 
slmpllcltcrjlsccunduin quid. These 
convey, the first that the statement 
Ac. referred to need nut, the scoond 
that it must, be restricted to certain 
cases or conditions. 

simplify. Por inflexions see Yunus 
l.u -IE Ac., 0. 
simulacrum. PI. -era. 
simulate makes -table, -tar; see 
-ADt.il 1 , -on. 

sin. * To sin one’s mercies ’, which 
putties everyone to whom it has not 
been familiar liom childhood.is para¬ 
phrased hy the OKU, but without 
explanation, as "to be ungrateful 
for one's blessings or good fortune'. 
‘ -More sinned against than sinning ’ 
(King Lear in. li. 00) has become a 
Hackneyed i-urasl; descent from 
the height of Lear In the latest tri¬ 
viality of ' tempted A fell ’ lands us, 
nat urall y, In bat bos, A Stoce patuos. 

si napism. So pronounced, 
sines. Por the very common mis¬ 
take of using s. after ago, see ago. 
For ■ P.S. Since writing this your 
issue of today has come to hand 
ace Unattacued. The following 
example of a mistake os uncommon 
os the others arc common is offered 
. merely os a curiosity to anyone who 
may wish to show cause why s. 
should be after ;— A liule more than 
a century since the death of tiiiiiaoi 
li indltam the suggestion made by a 
reviewer in 1SZI that his Life might 
be ' written by hie Letters ’ is made 
good. 

sincerely. For * yours s ' Ac. tee 
Lima roams. 
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’S INCONGRUOUS (drink's victims 
Ac.). It will be a surprise, A to 
some no agreeable one, if at this 
late stage in our change from an 
inllcxionul to all analytic language 
we revert to a free use of the euxe 
that we formerly tendril more A 
more to restrict. It begins to seem 
likely that drink's victims will before 
long be the nuturul & no lunger the 
affected or rhetorical version of thr 
victims of drink. The devotees of 
InOcxion may du well to rejoice: 
the change may improve rutlier than 
injure the language ; A if that is so 
let due praise be licslowcrl on tire 
newspaper press, which is bringing 
it about; but to the present (or 
perhaps already past) generation, 
which has been Instinctively aware 
of differences between drink's victims 
A the victims of drink. A now finds 
them scornfully disregarded, there 
will be an unhappy interim. 

It Is the headline that is doing it. 
The fewer words to the headline, the 
larger can the type be. * CHINA'S 
INTEGRITY is’two words less than 
THE INTEGRITY OP CHINA; 
BEATTY A HAIG’S REPLY (i.e. 
that of Beat tv A Hum), UGAN- 
DA’S POSSIBILITIES, NAVY A 
ARMY’S THANKS.arc others; but 
illustration is su|>crlluous. 

We who are old saw no such 
ossessives when we were young; 
ut we could be content, if only the 
modern possessive kept to its own 
territory, the modern headline ; even 
ONTARIO'S PRIME MINISTER 
f*o are we chnstcned I) we can bow 
down before while he is in capitals ; 
but when he comes amongst us in 
the ordinary garb of lower.case text, 
we pluck up heart again A want to 
kick hi m :—’ In no part of the world' 
says Ontario's Prime Minister ‘ will 
■ . . './It is barely four years since 
Bulgaria's ruler assumed the title of 
Csar./The object is to bring before 
the public many ancient dt modern 
aspect* of the Theatre's Art which 
have . . ./And the narrative's charm, 
which is that of... is due to .. ./ 
Although not relumed to Westminster 


as Hanley's representative tilt . . ./ 
hi. dc Utile has spent eighteen years 
In London as Denmark's Minister. 
The time has fierhups not yet come 
when it IS Iicrmsary to explain the 
old.fas limned restrict inns on the use 
of paaraivis that are here defied j 
those who allow the headline style 
to overflow' mio the text arc doubt¬ 
less aware id what they arc doing 
A pleased with its effect us u novelty, 
sinecure. The OKI) pronounces 
sl'nlkur, ariding that ’in Scotland 
A America the lirst vowel is freq. 
pronounced short ’. 
sing. For the past tense ’ recent 
usage lute mainly been in favour ol 
tang ’— OEU. Sung was formerly 
usual, A still lingers. 

Sinhalese. Sec Sinhalese. 
slng(s)lng. See Mura A use the 
-c- in tiic part, of singr. 
singeress. See Puminine uesio. 

NATIONS. 

Singhalese. See Sinhalese. 
SINGULAR -S (or sibilant ending). 
The feeling that the t sound at the 
end of a noun proves it plural hws 
ployed many trirks in the past ; 
pea. caper (the herb). A Chinrr, have 
been docked under Ms inlluenoc of 
their endings, riches Is usually treat- 
cd as a plural, A many other ex¬ 
amples might lie collected, philo- 
logieally interesting rather than of 
practical ini]mrtaiicc. Unthc other 
hand it mav lie worth while to 
notice that the glasses of sneetselei 
are lenses A not lens, that hit pulse 
are good is u by no means extinct 
blunder, A that the plurol of a for¬ 
ceps should certumly be. A probably 
will be again, what it unfortunately 
is not St present, forcepses. C1. 

O ALLOWS. 

Sinhalese, Slngfhairae, Cl males*. 
The ilrtt. A the last, are recognised 
as the standard forms in the OED. 
sinister in heraldry means left (A 
dealer right), but with the contrary 
sense to what would naturally sug¬ 
gest itself, the left (A right) being 
that of the person bearing, not of aa 


SINK 


5U3 


SKEW 


observer facing, tlirr shield. Fur bar, 
baton, bend, t., ace bar. 

sink, \h. T. I*sist tense sank or 
junk, 1 1ic former now prevailing, 
especially ill intransitive sensrs. 
2. iS'an/.(f»0- The longer form is no 
longer used as part ol a romiM*iii«l 
passive verli: the shift would kmv 
lit*'//, VCP// be, Was, .sunk, not siwkrn. 
lint sunken liis not a eol ie-.;Kjinh'ig 

monopoly of (he adjectival uvs : 
sunken nit's : a % nubn (or sunk) mi ; 
a sunk or > tanJ.cn ship : n sunk (or 
xwi/Arn) fi ne •; bun 1 : ran-nip ; a sink 
panel, sheij. stun ;/. Kmighlx. m/iiAmi 
im lined ol uh.it his sunk or is 
(withunt ref. nu<i* to (lie agencyl m 
the position lli.il results from .sink¬ 
ing, i.e. il is an iNrnwsirivi: im*.; 
A sunk is use«l of who I has hem 
sunk esp. I»y human aguicy. 
sinus. JM. -11"*. or (sec Latin 
pli uai.s) Minus (-(is). 

Sioux. Froiimim*!* mm> or sfi. J*l. 
spelt .Sioux A pronounced likening., 
or with hn.il /. tuund. 
slpahee, -hi. Fur the use of these 
instead of flu* etdnhlishrd sepoy sec 
Mahomet, DuiArru ism. 
siphon, not .*//-. Sis- v A i. 

Sir (us prHi\). To uv Sir Junes is, 
more ttiaa to Miy Hun. ur /fiY. Junes, 
re mistake |H*cu|itir to fiirngucn*. 
Hut newspaper writer* often ( 1 ) 
forgel.jis with HON’., that a double- 
barrelled Burnremc will not do instead 
of Christ;nn name A surname, A 
(2) play foolish gftllH** of elegant 
variation when u knight or buroiu t 
has two Christian names, ringing the 
changes between Sir William Jones. 
Sir Henry .Tones. Sir William Henry 
Jones, Sir William, A Sir Henry ; 
Sir William Jours. Sir \V. Jones. A 
Sir William, are purely enough to 
provide relief, 
tlren, not jy*. See y A i. 

SifltU. The QED pronounces si-, 
not si- ; for neglect or cluxsicu) 
quantities sec False quantity. 
sirloin. The knighting of the loin 
attributed to various kings seems 
to have been suggested by, A not to 


| have suggested,the compound word : 
j it luih, liiiKcxer, so f.ir affected the 
| s|*dljng (which should have shovtn 
J Priiirli stir- upper) Hi;.I str- ftuiy 
, iinw Ik* taken as IixihI. 

sirocco, scl-. Until forms exist »n 
Ttali. hi. The OKI > gives the Ji»si |«ir 
1 lIn* stai’il.ml English spelling. 

' Sirup. Nr still I*. 

slrvenlc. Sit 'l l f nvjC Ai. ti*i:ms. 

| sister, hi lin.pil.il u^'.j supplied pin- 
i peilv to one in i barge «d' a ward Ac., 
j i»r m uiilluinl;. over oilier nurses 
I matron. Mslcls, nurses, wnnlinuids. 

| lieing I lie Itiei.irvliy. Hill is often 
| sul kIi luted. <n|m>i>iuI 1\ bv soldiers ia 
! hospital* iuu com Icm litli.loi iiMrv. 

sisterly. For the tid\ , sec -i.n.v. 

, sltuateid). The short form is Mill 
j common in house-agents' advertise- 
I nients, hut i lsi u le*rc out of lav uui. 

, sixain. For t III si- uni tl*. see i j< ti. 

. sixteenmo. See yui.u>, 1*1. hw, 
MV - 0(1 )' l». 

sixth. Hflci mispronounced slkth. 
sixties, sixties. Nc<* ■iwi.xuks. 

1 slxtyfourmo, 64mo. See rouo, 
j J'l. -us ; see ' 0 (i.)s <!. 

I sizable. So *jm*II : see Mr;:: k. 

I slzy (stiff with si/.e). Su njh'H ; pee 
| Mrn. i:. 

* sjambok. The OI-'T) jironounci-s 
sham-. 

skald, sc-, Scandinavian poet. The 
OLl> preferred form is aA-. 
skate makes -table ; see Mi tj: i:. 
skedaddle. F.ui non* rouMAfruN#. 
skee. .See sxx. 

skene, skean, sklan, skaln. The 

OF1) preferred form iw sl.cur. 

skepilc(al),skepsk, . c .r. The cslab- 
! lishcd pronunciation (see sceptic) 
\ is ^k-, whatever the spelling j A, 
’• with the frequent modern use of 
i septic A sepsis (the lalu-r a Hlth-c 
j word onh). it is well that it should 
be so for fear of confusion ; but In 
spell sc - A pronounce sk- is to put 
a needless difficulty in the* way of 
the unlearned. America spells sk- ; 
; we might pocket our pride A copy. 

| skew, adj., though still current 
technically, e. g. m architecture, 
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engineering. u carpentry. lias so far 
gone out ut general u.sc nh to wv:n, 
in other applications, either at. hair 
or provincial. 

skewbald. See rn:n\Ln. 
ski, n. i'rmi. she ; pi. ski, or \iiv. 
ski, vh. SkTtl (slit'd) is pre fciahlr 
lo sk ini; «r -ji> & ’ii. A "rut n . 
skter (slu'Vr) 

Skiagraphy Jkc. See >ui\<.it\i*iiv. 
skier, skyer. The user <»f ski is u 
skier (she* rr). obviously. Tin- .shied 
cricket-ball is spell unmet imcs with 
v A sometimes Midi i ; ilk* OLD 
prefers skyer, winch ha* uNo the 
advantage of s.i\:n*» confusion ; &, 
as it is more reasonable lo drr.\e a: 
from */.// Ii. (i f. sijcr Ac ) Ih.tn lioiu 
sky vh. I here is no need to ii\»hr il 
conform lo rnVr A flier & pher*. for 
which see nuv Ac. 

skilful. So spell ; see -r.r.-, -i.-, 4. 
l <»r .\l. iff idlest, -m... -r... •„». 
skilled. The bUted A the unskilled 
HW sheep A: goals. distinguished by 
having or not having had the 
requisite training or practice; the 
I wo words rust chieJIy ns cncli 
other’s opposites, or lerms of at 
dichotomy. The point of the limita¬ 
tion is best Men by comparison with 
skilful : shilled classifies, whereas 
skilful describes : you arc skilled or 
not in virtue of your past history, 
but not ve ry or mind or fairly skilksl 
<m idiomatic spcrrli, at least): you 
arc skilful according to your present 
capacity. & in various degrees. 

Skill-less is biller than tkillcSt. 
Among the OLD ltMh-e. quotation* 
arc ski lies* (<*). skiffles* (l). A: 
skill-less (g) ; but that the help to 
pronunciation given by the liyplicn 
as desirable is plain enough if a few- 
other words with short vowel to 
which -less may naturally be aj«- 
nded arc tliuuglit of :~hc//rn or 
tides fr, shclless nr sArtf-foK, traRni 
or triiMtu, hit less or AiRdcn, dtdlen 1 
or dull-less, canalles* or ccnal-Uxs f 
The first two of these, the only ones 

E ven in the OED (1U22. with iciW- 
M not reached), are allowed the 


hyphen. The reason for rx« hiding 
. from coiisult-ralinh words with long 
\ vowel, which vn ld hectics*. mmiless. 
Ai\. is dial il is onK nflrr short 
\owcls* that -II- is normally oipii- 
, \alenl hi sound lo -b iV therefore 
. deceptive. 

i skin. Hart .%* tf my teeth ; bit 

Ml-.IV’ oi V I I UN 

Skip (m rvani). .Vc M-tii r, 
skull. See m*i ij„ 

Skupshtina. S* spill ; pronounce 

sk.Mi T^hlhin. 

Sky blue. The mime of the colour 
. is sky Mur. the mljicliw Mur 
• pialiht-d liv vh/ Ikishih-n skitddut 
sky Line sail l» ford ; a sky-(due tie ; 
her eyes an sky bltu . Nr Ih rill, vs. 

; skyer. Lor spelling mi smi u. 

| skyey. Koi spelling we n A -v. 

J Slackfeni, \v. In the url.ele -l.s 
vi me *t is implied lli.it lie- fclnljon 
(k‘twevn Ihi adjective A \ifb shirk 
A- IIk* \eib niatLrn is not rumple 
enough lo Ik- llnre fir.ilol mill (lie 
: rest One's lirst nnpiession after 
j a liawty look through the OKI) 
: articles on ll»c two \irhs is that 
j whales it either means I lie oilier cun 
mean loo all c\pi nem-e f.imiluir to 
I hr synonym-fancier. Till following 
distiiirtuuis nil* thi refine olferccl 
Willi Ilk* caution dial Ihry represent 
nlioiiuitle usagi only. A- that quota¬ 
tions coni r.i\clung llicm may be 
found hi Hie Uhl) A- elsewhere. 
1 . .'thitl.ru is the ordinary word for 
to Income dark. A for to make (or 
lei bei*»me) slacker : Me tide, breeze, 
i /wee. demand, rope, mu *s energy, 

! darken'. ; nr slat ken oar effort*, gnp, 

: speed, up/mutt fin. the girth, the regula¬ 
tions. 2. To slink, if 1 1 is to have 
• sueh senses, is mnfom-il by off, oul , 
up. Ac. : the tram kfuckid up : had 
loiter stork off . slack oul the rape. 
:t Slack, iml dm Ken. IrespiisucB on 
the territory of stake : slack onc*« 
Ihird, tune, the fire 4. Slack, not 
; slacken, means to hr slack or idle : 
; arcu ted me of slacking. Stack, tu*t 
; j taeken, iim-uim to come short of or 
; neglei-t (mii-'i duty &c.). 

slake, slack, w. Both arc derived 
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from the adjective i lock, A slake had 
formerly such senses as loosen A 
lessen, which have now passed to the 
newer verb slack owing to their 
more obvious sense-connexion with 
It ; slake tends more A more to be 
restricted to the senses assuage, 
satisfy, moisten, (thirst, desire, 
vengeance, lips. lime). 

•lakelets. See -less. 

•lander. For synonymy, see LIBEL, 
slang. For comparison with the 
many synonyms, see jaiioon. 
slantsndlcular, -Ingdicular. Sec 
Facetious formations. 

■late, n„ mukes slaty ; see Mute i:. 
slate, vb, makes -table; see Mute i.. 
Slatternly. For adv. see -lily. 
•lave makes slavish; see Mute r. ; 
but slavey, see -by, -ie, -t. 
slaver, slobber, slubber, w. The 
three words, as well as slabber, which 
ie perhaps obsolete, may be assumed 
to be of the same ultimate origin, A, 
though they may have reached us by 
different routes It hud more or less 
separate histories, they have so for 
acted A reacted upon one another 
that for people not deep in historical 
philology they are now variants of 
one word, partly but not completely 
differentiated. The base meaning is 
to run at the mouth (1), with kissing 
(2), licking (8), fulsome tluttery (4), 
emotional gush (5), 4 superficial 
smoothing uvrr or mere tinkering 
(6), as developments. All three 
have sometimes any of the tint four 
senses, though slot her, which is now 
chiefly in archaic literary use, tends 
to be oonflned to sense 0 ; A in that 
sense slobber Is exceptional A slater 
not used. The difference between 
slatter A slobber is partly of status, 
tbe former being the more literary 
A dignified A the latter coUoauial 
A vivid, A partly of extent, ilmer 
Dot going beyond sense 4, while 
slobber covers sense S A even 6. 

■MfffS), steigtL Though all three 
on interchangeable, they tend to be 
distinguished in use os follows: 
sled, drag for transporting loads i 
stodge English, sleigh US. A Cana¬ 


dian, for carriage on runners, 

* Cliicfly U.S. A Canada 1 is the OED 
label on sleigh ; but the use of 
sledges in Grcut Britain is compara¬ 
tively so rare that the Canadian 
idiom may be expected to prevail, 
if it has not already done so. 
sleep. For the s. of the just see 
Hackneyed fukases. 
sleigh. Sec ei.kiire. 
sleight. Pronounce silt ; it ie 
related to sly ns height to high. S. of 
hand; no hyphens, Bee Hyphens 
(group * rule of thumb). 
slew, slue. The first is the now 
accepted spelling, though the earlier 
examples show slue. 
slioe.vh, makes -ccoble; scc-ableI. 
Hide, vb, makes -liable ; see Mute e, 
sliding door, two words without 
hyphen, sec llYrilENS a 1) ; simi¬ 
larly sliding keel, sliding rule, sliding 
scale, sliding seat. 
slime makes slimy ; see Mute e. 
sling, slink. Tost tenses A p.p. 
slung, slunk ; the OEl> records but 
doe* not countenance the pants 
slang, stank. 

slip. Shod long »., (cricket) j no 
hyphen ; sec Hyphens 1! B. 

Slipshod extension. To this 

heading, which hardly requires ex¬ 
planation, reference ha* been made 
in the articles on many individual 
word*. Slipshod extension is es¬ 
pecially likely to occur when some 
accident gives currency among the 
uneducated to words of learned 
origin, A the more if they are iso¬ 
lated or have few relatives in the ver¬ 
nacular ; crumples are protagonist, 
recrudescence, optimism, meticulous, 
feasible, dilemma ; the lost two of 
these offer good typical illustrations. 
The original meaning of feasible is 
simply doable (L facers do); but to 
the unlearned it is a mere token, 
of which he has to infer the value 
from the contexts in which he hears 
it used, because sueb relatives as 
it has in Eogbsh—/ral, feature, fac¬ 
tion, fashion, malfeasance , beneficence, 
Ac-—either fail to show tbe obvious 
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family likeness to which he is accus¬ 
tomed among families of indigenous 
words, or arc (like malfeasance) out¬ 
side his range, lie arrives at its 
meaning by observing what is the 
word known to him with which it 
seems to be exchangeable ; that is 
possible; bo his next step is to show 
off his new acquisition by using it 
instead of possible ns often us he can, 
without ut all suspecting that ttn: 1 
two arc very imperfect synonym* ; i 
for example* see rttsiiLt lie ]KT- 
haps notices now & then that people 
look at him quiuienlly us if he were 
not quite intelligible, but tins hap¬ 
pens seldom enough to let linn put il 
comfortably down to their ignorance 
of the best modern idiom. 

The ease of dilemma as a word 
liable to slipshod extension differs 
in some points from that nf feasible. 
though a dilemma is confused with 
a dilliculty just ns feasible with 
possible, A person who has taken a 
taxi & finds on alighting that be has 
left his money at home is in a drill, 
culty ; he is not in a dilemma, but 
he will very likely say afterwards 
that lie found himself in one. The 
differences ure ( 1 ) that the mere 
Englishman Ims still less chance ; 
than with feasible of inferring the j 
true meaning from related words, 
it being an almost isolated impor¬ 
tation from Greek ; (2) that the 
user need hardly be suspected of 
pretension, since dilemma is in too 
familiar use for him lu doubt that he 
knows wliut it means. Neverthe¬ 
less, he is injuring the language, 
however unconsciously, both by 
helping to break down a serviceable 
distinction, dr by giving currency to 
a mere token word io the place of 
one that is olive. 

Slipshodextension. however, though 
naturally more common with words 
of learned antecedents, is not con¬ 
fined to them, & in the following 
list will be found several that would 
seem too thoroughly part of the 
vernacular to be la danger of misuse. 
In many of the articles referred to, 
further illustration of slipshod ex¬ 


tension is given :—asset ; balanoe ; 
calculate ; chronic; commonplace 
(on truism); conservative; deid 
letter; decimate ; dilemma ; eke 
out; evidence; feasible: forgather; 
idolu ; liable; meticulous ; mutual ; 
optimism ; possible (:<) ; probable ; 
precedent ; prui agonist ; recrud¬ 
escence ; reference ; relegate ; tri¬ 
bute ; verbal. 

Of the nliuvc a orris, all or most are 
habitually ill treated, A should be 
noted us needing care. A stray 
example may he mlileil of a word 
with whirl) such abuse is exceptional 
* apparently unaccountable, that 
slipshod exleiiNinn limy not be taken 
for the sort of blunder against winch 
one is safe if one attends to u limited 
list nf dangerous words ; what is 
required is the Juitul of paying all 
words the euniphmcnl nf rn|K.cting 
their peculiarities. An excellent 
arrangement, for there are tl,ut none 
of those smells tohich sn often disfigure 
the otherwise sweet atmosphere of on 
ICnglish home. Wliut has nn figure 
or shape cannot he disfigured ; not 
that the limitation need be closely 
pressed ; not only a face nr a taod- 
seape can be disfigured ; so also can 
an action, a person's diction, or a 
man's curecr, (to tukc things of 
which the OED quotes instances) 
be disfigured, because each of them 
can be conceived, with the aid of 
metaphor, as a shapely whole ; but 
a shapely atmosphere T 

slobber. Sec slavish. 
sloe-worm. Sec bluw-wobii. 
slogan. Though the great vogue of 
the word as a substitute for the 
older motto, watchword, rule, ike., is 
of the 20 th c. only, Ic we old fogies 
regurd it with patriotic dislike as 
a Srotch interloper, it was occa¬ 
sionally to used earlier ; the OED 
has a quotation from Macaulay. 
For some synonyms, see sign. 

slok). See sloyd. 
slosh. See slush. 
slouch hat. Two separate words ; 
see Hyphens 8 B. 
slough. Tbe o. * vb meaning bog 
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leprous. Idolatrous ; but thunderous, 
slanderous, murderous. 

slur. See Pronunciation, B.f., for 
slurring. 

slush, sludge, slosh. The differ¬ 
ences are not very clear. There is 
the natural one, resulting from the 
stickier sound, that sludge is usually 
applied to something less liquid than 
slush or slosh, e. g. to slimy deposits 
or clinging mud, whereas thawing 
snow is typical slush ; A of slush A 
slosh the latter is perhaps more 
often used to descrilic what is meta¬ 
phorically watery stuff—twaddle or 
senti mentality. 

sly makes slyer, slyest, slyly, slyness, 
slyish ; for comparison with other 
aueh words, sec DRV. 

small. 1 (elat ions with little are 
complicated. A the task of dis¬ 
entangling I hem might excusably 
be shirked, if not as difficult, then 
as unprofitable; but examination 
of the diffeienees between seeming 
equivalents does give an insight into 
the nature of idiom. Under Bin 
some attempt has been made nt 
delimiting the terr.torics of great, 
large, A big ; small A little have to 
divide between them the opposition 
to those three as well ns much, A the 
disl ribul ion is by no means so simple 
A definite ns the pedantic analyst 
might desire. 

Of the possible naira of opposites 
let some be coiled patent pairs, us 
being openly A comfortably used 
with both members expressed ; A 
the rest latent pairs. The patent 
pairs start with three that arc 
pretty dearly distinguishable in 
meaning. Contrasts of size or extent 
arc given by large St small, those of 
quantity or amount by mueh A 
illlie, A those of importance or 
quality by great A small i ' large A 
small rooms ‘ of large or small 
sisc ‘ large or small writing ‘large 
A small appetites ’, * large A small 
dealings, dealers ’; * much or little 
butter, faith, exercise, damage, hesi¬ 
tation, study ’ ; * the Great A the 
Small Powers', 1 great A small oeca- 
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sions * a great or a small under¬ 
taking*, ‘great A small authors \ To 
these, the mum divisions, are to he 
added two minor patent pairs some¬ 
times substituted for one or other ot 
them— greald-little, big it- tillic. Great 
eh tittle as a patent pair is picfcrri-d 
to large it small in distinctive names 
(*the Great A the Little BearGreat 
& Little Malvern *, ' the great A t lie 
little toe *); it is also common (see 
bclo-.v) as a latent pair in tu n senses. 
Ilig it- little is a patent pair often 
i-olhiipiiiilly Milmlituteil for cither 
large cl* small {' big A little fun.is. 
Dial or- ears *) or go at d- small ('lug 
A little wars, people') or great it- 
little (• the big A the Id lie toe *). 

The patent pairs are sets of 
opposites so far felt to <airrc*|K>nd 
that one does not hesitate to put 
them together as in uII t!ic exprra- 
sions given ubovc ( or again ciUier 
member can be used when the other 
is not expressed but only implied : 
c.g., * the Grrat l’mver*' is mure 
often used alone, but 1 the Grcot 
A the Small Towers * is also nn 
ordinary expression ; A ' the Little 
1‘lntcntc * the Big Tour ', depend 

for their meaning on n * Greut 
Entente * A u • Lillie Thirty (or so) * 
that arc seldom mentioned. By 
latent pain are meant sets of 
opposites in which one member has 
the meaning opposite to that of 
another with which nevertheless it 
could not be expressly contrasted 
without an evident violation of 
idiom. For instance, no-one would 
put large A little together ; * large 
A little lakes ' sounds absurd : but 
one speaks of * a (or the) little lake ’ 
without hesitation, though ‘ targe 
lakes ’ (not ' great Jakes which 
ranks with the distinctive names 
above referred to) is the implied 
opposite. Another latent psir is 
much A nail; though * much or 
small hope * is impossible, A * much 
or tittle hope * felt to be required 
Instead, yet * small hope \ ‘ small 
thanks * small credit *, * small 
wonder *, are all idiomatic when the 
irregular opposite mueA is not ex¬ 


pressed. Similurly with big A smalt; 
we never contrast them openly, but 
in ' the big battalions ‘ big game *, 
' a big investment or uiulei taking \ 

* a big grocer *, tlie u|i|iosilc in 
reserve is small. Great d- tittle was 
smd above lo rank I Kith us a patent 
A us n latenl |uur. In the hitter 
capacity it allnas us to talk of 

* great damage \ ‘ great doubt \ 

* great hesitation A again of ‘ little 
damage ' At-., bul forbnbi us to put 
the pair together; it » ‘ iimeb or 
little (not ‘ great nr little ') doubt *. 

I Again, when great is suhsiiiuted fur 
, large, or little fur small, with a view 
I to charging either idea of sire with 
i contempt ur indignation nr aBec- 
I lion, ns in * you great fool \ * you 
! little fool \ * lie lat me with n great 
stick • a swell little cottage the 
opposites naturally do not ap|>c»r 
together. A we hare unolher variety 
of latent pair. 

Tubulutmg now. we get:— 

Talent pairs 

I. Large A small (of kite or extent). 
■i. Much A little (of quantity or 
nmounl). 

3. Great A small (of importaooe or 

quality). 

4. Great A little (in distinctive 

names). 

5. Big A Mile (eolloq. for 1, 8, or 4). 

Latent pairs 
Large, littlr (for 1). 

Much, small (for it). 

Ilig, small |for 1). 

Great, little (for V or I). 
small beer, small hours. No by- 
f plans : sec llvrntNs (3 1), A group 
*bluc-stocking). 

smell, vb. 1. For smell A smelled 
sec -t A -ed. i. The intransitive 
sense to emit an odour of a iqiccitkd 
kind is idiomatically completed by 
an adjective, not an adverb; a 
thing smells sweet, sour, rank, foul, 
good, bad, Ac., not sweetly, badly, 
Ae. But the tendency referred to In 
Umidiomshc -lv sometimes mis¬ 
leads the unwary into using the 
adverbs. The mistake is the easier 
because (a) when the character of 
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the smell ii given by ' of so-ft-so 1 
instead of by a single word, an 
adverb Is often added ; compare 
smells strong or delicious (i.c. bus o 
stronger delicious smell) with smells 
slronsty or suspiciously oj whisky or 
deliciously oj violets ; St (b) when to 
smelt is used, as it nmy be, for to 
slink, an adverb is the right addi¬ 
tion—fits water smells outrageously; 
smells disgusting St smells disgust¬ 
ingly are both idiomatic, but arc 
arrived at in slightly different ways, 
the first meaning ' has a disgusting 
smell ft the second ' stinks so us 
to disgust ooe 

smell-lass. Write BO i St for dis¬ 
cussion Bee BKiLE-I.ESg. 

Smite. Smit for smote is obsolete ; 
emit for smitten is archaic, but still 
in poetic use. 

smoke. The verb makes smokabte ; 
see Mi,-re i;. Smoking-room, smoke- 
room; the first is the older ft better 
form. 

nnootfl(efn). The adjective is 
now always smooth. For the verb, 
smooth is recommended in preference 
to smoolAr, but the latter still exists ; 
OED Ifith St 20th e. examples that 
show the difference give it half as 
often as smooth ; for smoothen see 

-KN VEBBa. 

smudge, smutch. The earlier noun 
is smutch, the earlier verb smudge ; 
but this hus no apparent effect on 
present usage : -dge now prevails ill 
ordinary literal use, -tek being pre¬ 
ferred in metaphor St (even when 
the sense is literal) in poetic or 
literary writing. 

ttuUMiks. For hyphen, sec list. 

soaks makes snaky ; see Mirra e. 

snake, serpent. Snake is the native, 
ft serpent the alien word : it is not 
a necessary consequence of this, but 
It Is sJso true, that snake it tbc word 
ordinarily used, St serpent the ex¬ 
ceptional one. The OF.IVs remark 
on serpent is ‘ now, In ordinary use, 
applied chiefly to the larger ft more 
venomous species ; otherwise only 
rhetorical ... or with referenoe to 


serpent-worship We perhaps con¬ 
ceive scrjients us terrible ft powerful 
ft beautiful things, snakes as in¬ 
sidious ft cold ft contemptible. 

snapshot, vb. The OED recognizes 
no verb to snapshoot, though it Rives 
snapshooter ft snapshooting (dmlly 
in tile unginut sense, i.c. with gun, 
nut camera); but the verb to snap¬ 
shot (with camera) is established; 
Its past ft p.|i. (sec roaecASr ft 
UAMSTBINU) are properly snap¬ 
shotted, St similarly the nouns of 
agent ft action should be snap- 
shatter ft snapshotting, while snap- 
shooter ft snapshooting should lie 
retained in the fire-arm sense. 

snare makes snarahle ; see Mute e. 

snipe makes -prd/le, -py; see Mute e. 

snivel makes snivelling ; -i.i,-, -l-. 

so. 1. Phrases treated elsewhere. 
2. iVo long. <b so to —, do so. 3. Ap¬ 
pealing so. 4. Patcrinc so. 5. Re¬ 
peated so (ft suck). 0. So with p.p. 
7. Explanatory so- 8. So with 
superlatives ft absolutes. 

1. For so far from, so far as, so far 
that, see Van ; for so fur forth (as) 
see fobth 2 ; for it- so on, <t so 
forth, see vonru 1 ; tor quite (so) see 
quite ; for so to speak sec Supebiob- 
ity ; for reer, never, so see neveh. 

2. So long, d so to —, do sd. So 
long used colloquially for goodbye or 
on revoir. It perhaps matters little 
for practical purposes, but the OED 
gives no eounlcnauee to the deriva¬ 
tion from salaam, ft treats tlie 
phrase ns a mere special combina¬ 
tion of so ft tong ; those who are 
inclined to avoid it as some sort of 
slang may be mollified by its 
naturalness us a short equivalent 
for Good luck till we meet again. 
And nfoo division, A so to dinner, 
*c. This formula for winding up 
the scoount of a debate or Incident, 
borrowed directly or indirectly from 
Pepys, is apt to take such a bold 
upon those who on« begin upon it 
that, like confirmed cigarette-smok¬ 
ers, they lose all count of thdr 
indulgences ; it is wise to abstain 
from It altogether. Do so. It i* 
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a study of an elderly widower who. 
on approaching sixty, finds that he 
knows hardly anything of his three 
daughters, <£ sets out to do so. For 
similar absurdities, which are loo 
common, ace do It Li, c. 

3. The npjieuling so. The type is 
Crietri is so uncertain. The speaker 
hus a conviction borne in upon him, 
A in stating it ap|icals, with Jus so, 
to general experience to eoniina 
him j it means as you, or as isx all, 
knoio. A natural use, but more 
suitable lor conversation, where the 
responsive nod of confirmation can 
be awaited, than Tor most kinds of 
writing. In print, outside dialogue, 
it has a certain air of silliness, even 
when the context is favourable, i.c. 
when the sentence is of the shortest 
A simplest kind, A the experience 
appealed to is really general. Head¬ 
ers will probably agree that in all 
tlic following extracts the context is 
not favourable ; A the only object 
of exhibiting so many of them is to 
give proof that the danger of yield¬ 
ing to this weakness (' feminine ’ it 
would have been called before the 
ladies bad learnt to write) is a real 
one. The principle underlying Uic 
restriction to short simple sentences 
is perhaps tlmt this use ot so is 
exclamatory. The examples are 
rouged from bad to worse :—ln the 
case of Ophthalmology in the tropics 
a work of authority is so sadly over¬ 
due./Air Stephen ll'ebl is, like so 
many of the miners' leaders, a man 
who started life in the pit./Along with 
so many other well-wishers for the 
prosperity e£ independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, 1 have been deeply 
grieved by . . ./Dal he does combine 
them ingeniously, though in instancing 
this very real power ux feci dial it 
might have been so much more satis¬ 
factorily expended./May 1 venture to 

e iinl out Vial it would be so much 
tier to make them freely eb willingly 
than to have them wrung from her 1/ 
Beyond what so many people regard 
at the consoling foci that u mas not 
destined for the cabinets or shekel of 
ms American millionaire, it was not 
1SS1 


known tinlif note who was the happy 
purchaser./The book is written in 
a simple style which is foreign to to 
many lawyers./lle nui always kind, 
cousnterate, de courteous to A is wit- 
nesscs, this being so contrary to what 
we are led to expect from Ais suc¬ 
re tsort. / Constant betel-chewing, hr 
thinks, may be • the prrdnjxjring 
factor producing a condition of net- 
1 lous irritability that so cosily might 
I degenerate into l.itivli The jierioencsl 

! iliseussiuns incidentally sene to show 
how in Scotland as iii England so 
manv of those interested in matters of 
this kind ore tn-.vli-dwellrrs. 

4. Tlic Palermo so. This is a 
s|tceial form of the appealing so i 

i fn lAf midst of Unit aesthetically so 
brilliant world of Greater Greece is an 
example. Tlic so is dchbcrjilcly 
inserted before a descriptive adjec¬ 
tive, A is a way of saying, ut once 
urbanely & concisely, lias it ever 
nccurrrd In you how brilliant Ac. 
il was ? ; it (filfcm from the sos in 8, 
that is, in living nol careless A 
natural, but didnelie A highly arti¬ 
ficial. Effective enough on oenuiou, 
it is among the idiom* tliut should 
never be allowed to remind the 
| reader, by Ix-ing repeated, that he 
lias alrcudy met them in the last 
hundred jxigeii or so. Sec MsNNLn- 
isms for more examples from Paler 
himself; A here, fruin Imitators, 
arc other*:— Here an Englishman 
has set himself In fotbno in outline 
the very distinctive genius of Itussia 
through the centuries of its difficult 
but always bo ollrarlivc develop¬ 
ment./And still no one came to open 
that huge, contemptuous door trtfA its 
so menueing, so hostile air. 

5. So (A sucA) in repetition. From 
the artificial to the entirely artleol. 
So is a much used word, but not 
indi»|icn»abJc enough to justify »ucb 
repetitions of it os tlic following :— 
The pity is that for so many men who 
can so hardly keep pace with rising 
prices it should become so difficult to 
foOoa the sport./It would do away 
with any suggestion of Slate purchase 
of which the country is at the present 

T 
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time 10 nervout, as if would n eeesstiate 
■och large borrowing of money, i chick, 
in the present financial condition of 
the country, is bo inadvisable. / The 
situation was well in hand, but it had 
so far developed so little that nothing 
useful can be said about it, save, that 
so fur the Commaruler-in-Chief was 
satisfied. 

6 . A’o with p.p. The distinction 
usually recognized with vi:it be¬ 
tween a truly verbal A an adjectival 
p.p. is not applicable to so ; but it 
ia well worth while, before writing 
plain SO, la decide between it A so 
much, so well. Ac. The insertion of 
much in the Unit A welt in the OCcund 
quotation uftcr so ia crrtiuiily de¬ 
sirable -.—Admiral Faruvetli reports 
(hat Tripoli batteries have been so 
damaged that Turkish soldiers hate 
been forced to retire into town./Ireland 
being mainly an agriculturid country, 
tb England industrial, the Hill is not 
so suited to Irctaml as to this country. 

7. The explanatory so. Type : lie 
could not to see. he was so cold. The 
second member is equivalent to u 
sentence beginning with for, A the 
idiom is mainly, but unt solely, 
colloquial. What requires notice is 
that, when it is used in fornud 
writing. It la spoilt if/or, whose work 
is being done for it by so, is allowed 
to remain as a supernumerary. Two 
exumples follow, the licit right, the 
second wrong :—The dangers of the 
situation seem to us very real it 
menacing ; both sides, in maiataining 
a firm attitude, may so easily find 
themselves bluffing over the edge into 
the precipice./It ttsosild seem particu¬ 
larly fitting that an American pro¬ 
fessor of literature should discuss the 
subject of Convention i b Itcoolt, for 
in that country Uw two tendencies are 
at present so curiously A incon¬ 
gruously mingled. 

8. So with superlatives A absolutes 
So, when it qualifies adjectives A 
adverbs, means to such a degree or 
extent; it is therefore not to be 
applied to a superlative, as in The 
dime nil d anxious negotiations in 
which he has taken so foremost a part 


in Paris. Nor to words that are 
felt not to ndmit of degrees (* abso¬ 
lutes *, for convenience), including, 
besidcscssenti at positives like unique, 
such indefinites as some, several. 
Among the latter is oft-times, though 
often is not, A 1 so oft-times * is us 
wrong, though not as unlikely, as ' so 
sometimes ’;— And nuw. as if so at 1 - 
times happens, lire jiuptl well may 
claim to have nut-jiaxsed (hr master. 

Sober makes soberer, -cst ; sec -v.r 
A -bar 1 b. 

sobriquet, sou-. The first is much 

longer cnUthlislud in English, be¬ 
sides being the only modern French 
form. Prim. so'lmku. 

Sobriquets, fuller this heading, 
for want of a better, nre here col¬ 
lected n hundred or so out of the 
thousands of secondary names that 
hove become so k|Hii:illy attached to 
particular persons, places, or things, 
as to be intelligible when used in¬ 
stead of Ihe primary names, each of 
whir his thus provided with u di-put y 
or a private pronoun. The deputy 
use is seen in • It was curried to the 
cure of tliat famous hero A warrior, 
the Philosopher of Sail* Souci ’, 
where ‘ 1.1*. o. S. S.’ acts for Freder¬ 
ick the Great ; A the private-pro- 
noun use in • He employed his 
creative farulty for nlaiut twenty 
yearn, wliich is as much. 1 suppose, 
as Shnksprre did ; the Hard of Avon 
is another example . . .*, where 
‘ t. B. o. A.’ nicuns Shukspcre or the 
latter. Some names have a large 
retinue of sobriquet* ; Home, c.e., 
may be the Eternal City, the City 
of ihe Seven Hills, the Papal City, 
the Scarlet Womun, the Scarlet 
Whore, the Empress of the Ancient 
World, the Western Babylon : Mr 
Warner may be Plum, or P. F., or 
the Middlesex Captain, or the Rc- 
coverer of the Ashes ; A neither's 
list of sobriquets is batf told. 

Now the sobriquet habit is not ■ 
thing to be acquired, but a thing to 
be avoided; A the selection that 
follows is compiled for the purpose 
not of assisting but of discouraging 
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II. The writers roost of all addicted 
to it are the sporting reporters , 
gomes ft contests are exciting to 
take part in, interesting or even 
exciting also to watch, hut essen¬ 
tially (l.e. as hare facts] duJ] to read 
about, insomuch that most intelli¬ 
gent people abandon such reading: 
the reporter, minacious that his 
matter ft his auilicnrr arc lioth dull 
enough to require enlivening, thinks 
that the needful fillip may It- given 
if lie calls bailing Ihr gentle crnfl, 
a bull the pill nr the lealhrr, a cap¬ 
tain the skipper, nr a saddle the 
pigxki.*, ft so inakrs Ins litwriptinn 
a scries of momentary puzslrs that 
shall pleasantly titillate inactive 
minds. Hi re is a Time* reviewer, 
who sighs over ' One and fault, which 
runs through this, ft, ulus ! a gins! 
many other excellent hooks -the 
habit of seldom railing a spade n 
spade. Hues it really help, or is it 
really humorous, to rail the fox 
" Charles James ". s hare " Madam", 
a nose n " proboscisft "ides 
•• Tuffylnnil "1 Of course, a s|sql- 
ing bonk will tend In use spurting 
expressions ; but a good deal of this 
irritating circumlocution l« unneces¬ 
sary, & might well be left for 
colloquiul use '. 

It is by no means true, however, 
that the use of sohrumrls is confined 
to this, or tu any. class of writer* ; 
the Philosopher of Sans Souri ft the 
Hard of As on quoted above arc 
from Thaekeray ft Conun Doyle, 
though they are unfavourable i|>cri- 
meas of those uuthorx' styles. And. 
moreover, the sobriquet deputy has 
its true lues ; just as liacon knows 
of ‘ things graceful in a friend's 
mouth, which ore blushing in o 
roan’s own ’, so the sobriquet may 
often in a particular context l* 
more efficient than the proper nume ; 
though ' the Pupal City ' means 
Rome, ita substitution may be a 
serviceable reminder, when that is 
appropriate, that Home in one of 
ita aspects only is inteoded. Again, 
many sobriquets has-c succeeded, 
like mayors of the palace, in usurp¬ 


ing all or some of their principals' 
functions ; the Young Pretender Is 
actually more i nielli giblr, & there¬ 
fore rightly more used, than Charles 
Edward, ft to insist on ' came over 
with William 1 ' in preference to 
* with the Conqueror' would be 
atiaurd. 

No universal condemnation of 
sobriquets, therefore, is [xmsihle ; 
but even (lie better sort of journal¬ 
ist, seldom guilty of such excesses 
ss tlic s|siding reporter, is much 
templed to use them without con¬ 
sidering wbvi tier they tend to 
illuiiiinuli or to obsrure': llic exile 
of Kernejr', lie feels, at unre cxtuliila 
tun own easy familiar!Iy with Vol¬ 
taire the man (I'u/luirr the word, by 
tin- way. is ilsrlf one Ilf the miiyur- 
uf-tlie-p.-llucc Bi'liriqucD] ft gratifies 
j such III his readers us know who is 
■ meant ; ns fur lhnse uhu may not 
hiiow, it will be gmid fur them lo 
: mdi7.e 1 but Ha ir M-truMpcr is more 
* cultured Ilian they. The sobriquet 
; style, developed on these lines, 

1 I- very distasteful to all tender* 
of disereliuu. Ttiosc wiio may 
become aware, in glancing through 
the following aljihnbi'lieal srleetlon, 
that Lliesr ft similar subslltulea 
are apt lo occur frequently In 
their own writing should regard 
it as a very serin us symptom of 
jiervcrttd taste fur dicap ornament. 
In most of the expressions on 
initial lie is tu be supplied:— 
Abigail (ladyVmnid); Albion (Great 
lirilHinj; Alma Mater (unlver- 
oity); Hmin (liear); Chanticleer 
(cock); Cn-ur de Lion (Richard 
I); Conqueror (\\ illiam I) i Cousin 
Jack (Cormshiiian); disouil science 
(Political Economy); Emerald Isle 
(Ireland); Empire City (New York); 
Erin(1 rebind); Eternal C ity (Home); 
Eton of tin- North (any northern 
public school); Eulbrr of History 
(Herodotus); Father of Lies (Satan); 
First Gentleman of Europe (George 
IV) ; gamp (umbrella); Ganymede 
(waiter); Garden of England (Kent); 
Gaul (France) ; Gilded Chamber 
(House of Lords) ; C.O.M. (Clad- 
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stone); Granite City (Aberdeen); ! 
Great Commoner (Pitt); great 
unwashed (populucc); handy man 
(sailor) ; liebc (wuitress) ; Hermit 
Kingdom (Corea); honest broker 
(Bismarck); Indian wccd(lobaeeo); 
Iron Chancellor (Bismarck); Iron 
Duke (Wellington); iron horse 
(rui Iwny cn gi no); J earnes (foot man); 
Jehu (cabinnn) ; jolly Kogcr (black 
(lag); Kingmaker (Warwick); king 
of bcusts (linn) ; King of Terrors 
(death) ; Knight of the llncful 
Countenance (Don Quixote) ; l.and 
of Cukes f Scotland) ; laughing i 
philosopher (Demuenlus); leather 
(cricket-ball); loon of the North 
(Gustnvus); maestro di rolor die 
■anno (Aristotle); Man of Destiny 

K on); Merry Monarch (Clnr- 

; modern Alliens (Edin¬ 
burgh) ; modern Ilnliylon(la>ndon); 
Mother of I’nrliuments (British 
Parliament) ; nulion of shopkeepers 
(the English); Neptune (sea); N" 1 
(oneself) ; ocean greyhound (liner); 
Old Gentleman (devil); Old Lady 
of Thrcndnccdlc Street (Book of 
England) ; Old Pretender blames, 
son or Jnmc* II); olive-branches 

} children); petit capnrnl (Napoleon 
); Philomel (nightingale); pill 
(bull) ; Pillars of Hercules (straits of 
Gibraltar) ; Queen of the Adriatic 
(Venice); ramshackle Empire (Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary) ; redcoats (British 
soldiers); Bryminl (fox): lto|Krt 
of debate (Lord Derby. P.M. l(*.->2) ; 
Sage of Chelsea (Carlyle): Snilor 
King (William IV); Sit Stephen's 
(House of Commons) ; orugtren 
incorruptible (Ilobcspierre) ; senior 
service (navy); Seraphic Doctor 
(St Honavcntum); Sick Man (Tur¬ 
key) ; silver streak (English Chan¬ 
nel) ; Sol (suu) ; sport of kings 
(hunting) ; stuff of life (bread); 
Stagirile (Aristotle); strawberry 
leaves (ducul rank) ; Tiger (Cleinen- 
ceau); tommies (British soldiers) ; 
Uncle Sam (U.S.A.) ; Villc Lumiirc 
(Paris) ; Virgin Queen (Elisabeth) ; 
Warrior Queen (Boadicen); Water 
Poet (John Taylor); weaker sex 
(women) : well of English undefiled 


(Cbaucer); weary Titan (British 
Empire) ; Wen (London) ; Wizard 
of the North (Scott) ; Young 
Chevalier (Churlcs Edward Stuart). 
SOCfCiage. The OED spelling is 
socage (pron. sok-). 
soccer. See cocker. 
sociable) (social. For confusion 
between pairs of adjectives in -able 
&. -at, see exception a ni.i;, ritAC- 
TlCATII.l:. No such puteilt misuses 
occur with the present pair ns with 
liaise ; there is merely a tendency 
to use sneinl not where it is inde¬ 
fensible, but where the other would 
be more appropriate. linnglily, 
social means of nr in or for or used 
lo or shown in or affording society ; 
& sociable seeking, or loving, or 
marked by Hie pleasures of. com¬ 
pany. Social is rat her a classifying, 
i soriuf.fr rather u descriptive 
adjective ; man is a social being, 
Jones is a sociable person ; people 
are invited to a social evening, & 
say uflcrwnrds (or do not say) that 
they hud a very sociable evening, 
Obviously, overlapping is likely. 
The OED, under u definition of 
social that includes * sneiublu' as 
uli equivalent, gi via two quotations 
in which sociable should have been 
preferred (//is oa-ii friendly if- social 
disposition —Jane Austen / lie teas 
very happy <£■ saeial— Miss llrnddon), 
as well as one that is just on the 
right side of the border ( Charles 
fame forth from that school with 
social habits, with polite <f- engaging 
manners brio lay). 

socialism, oommunlsm. anarchism. 
The tilings are not mutually exclu¬ 
sive ; the words are not an exhaus¬ 
tive threefold division of anything ; 
each stands for a state of things, or 
a striving after it. that differs much 
from that wdiirh we know ; & for 
many of us, especially those who are 
comfortably at home in the world 
us it is. thev have consequently 
come to be the positive, compara¬ 
tive, 4. superlative, distinguished 
not in kind but in degree only, of 
the terms of abuse applicable to 
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th«we who would disturb our peace. 
Little cnn be done in the short space 
available in such a hook us this to 
clear up vague notions; but it is 
something gained if we realize two 
facts, that wc arc dealing neither 
with three degrees of Ihe sonic 
tiling, nor with three imlt'|>cndcfit 
parallel terms. 

Whatever their relations to one 
another, all three have in common 
a dtamtisfuclKm with society us it 
is, A the goal of equal opportunities 
for all. The annalist hlaiurs our 
organization into duxws (oq«t*ially 
thosc of capitalists & wjigr-cumiTH), 
the communist blames private pro¬ 
perty. the urmrrhist blames govern¬ 
ment ua such, for what they all alike 
find unsatisfactory. The'anureinxt 
remedy is to ahohxli the Stale A 
leave uJI relations between persons 
& groups to be established A mam- 
tamed by free coniracl. Tlic com¬ 
munist's, on the contrary, is, by 
abolishing nil private property. to 
make the State absolute muster of 
the individual. The kociuIuLm is 
less simple : he may accept either 
of the apparently opposite methods 
of anarchist A: communist ru being 
the shortest wav to In a own end ; 
that is. anarchism A- communism are 
flomctimcfl forms of aoeiahsin ; or 
he may be content with something 
short of communism—not abolishing 
nil property, hut transferring the 
control of public services A. the 
means of large industrial production 
to the State or the munieipalit v. 
And further, it is nr.t a case with 
him, oa with tlio others, of nil or 
nothing; ubolrtion of the State or 
of private property is f»r them the 
condition precedent of i mprovement. 
A is not to be brought about except 
by revolution ; but, for thr socialist, 
every curtailment of privilege, every 
nationalization or municipalization 
of a particular service, is a step 
forward, worth taking for itself as 
weil as for its contribution to the 
gradual progress; that is, the changes 
required by communism & unarch- 
i*m ore more abrupt A violent than 


what Racialism weed, but not than 
what it may, be actually atrjring to 
effort. 

It should perhaps lie added that 
n«it the compandi\<- merit nf three 
more or less ilifTrrrnt principles, hut 
oiilv the meaning of three often 
confus'd terms, is lien* in quest toil. 

sock. h«r rtc • | fie rmnir* stage, 

WO It \TllJll II UKMMI SIS. 

socker, -ccer. Tk -k- ir recom¬ 
mended : accept, surer**, icfcrt- 
tr icily, arc if/rut. J1 acral, rorrr/j. show 
I lie almost invariable noiiim! of -ec- 
I before e, i. y ; perhaps the Hide 
: exception ik burry, winch the -re¬ 
in t'jb/trnt iiiiikeM more cm’ iambic 
( Ilian soccer. 

socketed, mil -Veil ; we -i-, -tt-. 

socle. I’lwiiwimr mVU. 

Socrates. Pronounce n6k-, A ire 
Kairti: oiAvrm. 

soddenness. So spilt. 

Son(sm). Sm* m rifsM). 

I loft. I. For * *. impeachment * see 
Ikiccli^am im t:sios. *g. Fur play, 
sleep, fall, Ac., »., kcc I 
MATlC -M*. 

soften. l*rawiuiMT iiuw'fii; ice 

I'KOMNCIAMON. 

sol-dlsant. Sec Fr.rsni woami. 
English fc well prouder!. with telf- 
Hlytnt, ostensible, not ihl-br. professed, 
professing, supposed, A other words, 
for all nceils. 

SOJUCSS. Hyphen unneecaxary; see 
8K1I1.-I.USS. 

sojourn. Pnmoimrf^O'yni; OKI) 
gives fcG*. Rf'-. m that order. 

Sol, — tl»- sun. See Sounigr i:th. 

solatium, li. •»«- 

soMer. The only pronunciation 
I have ever heart!, except frtun ttie 
half-educated to whom spelling >■ 
a final court of appeal, is k6'drr, 
which i* nccnrrfinglv hen* recom¬ 
mended ; but the (U*.l> gives it only 
: hr favoured by American diction- 
| ariei, A allows Wi lder A nfi’der only. 
? soldier. 5 . ant, *. beetle , *. crab, 
i *. orchis: no hyphen* : see Hy« 
] rare* d B. 

■ soklleriy. For odv. sec -ult. 
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SOlsranneu, not -tanas. 
solicitor general is better without 
hyphen ; see IlrntENS, group 
•Court Martial. 

solid has solider, -esl ; -kb 4: -est 2 . 
solidity. Fur inflexions see Vr.aus 

IN >IE Ac., 6. 

soliloquy. See Technical terms. 
solo. 1*1. -os, see -u(l.)a G, or in 
teehnical use sail (-c). 

SO long, = goodbye. Sec so 2. 
soluble, solvable, make insoluble, 
unsohjobte; sec in- A -UN-. Sub¬ 
stances arc soluble (or dissolvable), 
not solvable ; problems urc soluble 
or solvable. 

solus, sola. Tlic stage-direction use 
Is often transferred to descriptions 
In novels, where it is a harmless 
affretntiou. Applied to n woman 
It is uwkwurd. because solus in stage 
directions was of cither gender, A 
yet now offends the grammar- 
conscious, while loin is unfamiliar A 
odd. Affectation apart, what is 
wrong with alone 1 

Solution. Fur ». nf mutinuiry see 
Folvsvllaiiic nt-nin-u. 
sombre, -her. Sir -as. A -ijl 
some. 1. S. ill mrinds. 2 . Some 
one) (someone. 8. Sumnimr) (mine 
time. *. Somewhat. 5. Somewhen. 

1. Mrlosla. • Tills is some war \ 
with strong emphasis on some, is 
modern coUoqnlal for ■ This is n 
vast war \ ‘ Tills is indeeil n war. 
If ever there wns one ’. It is still 
felt as slang. A it comes to us from 
America ; but it results from that 
love of meiosis (see Technical 
tubus) which is shared with the 
Americans by us. We say n place is 
some distance off, meaning a long 
wav : we say ‘ It needs some faith 
to believe that ’, meaning a hardly 

r isible credulity. So far the effect 
exactly parallel to the emphatic 
ose of rather in answer to a question 
—"Do you like it t * ‘ Rat her 1’, 
meaning not somewhat, but exceed¬ 
ingly. The irregular development 
comes in when some, meiosis A all, 
Is transferred from its proper region 
of quantity or nu m b er to that of 


quality; some faith Is a wonderful 
amount of faith ; but some war is 
a wonderful kind or specimen of 
wur, A some pumpkin* (at least 70 
years old, A said to be tile original 
American phrase) were not a great 
number of pumpkins, but very 
superior pumpkins. 2t is thiB 
irregularity that makes the use both 
noticeable A popular ; perhaps, 
when it tius become so trite os no 
longer to sound humorous, it may 
perish. Commrc with it our own 
equivalent, which lacks the piquant 
irregularity only, ' somctliing like 
a war \ 

2. For .tomeone) (»ome one, see 

EVERYONE. 

3. Sometime, sometime, ndvv. Some 
lime is often used cllipticnliy for at 
some time or other. Tlierc is no 
eaacntiul objection to writing it 
some-time or sometime, but it is con¬ 
venient to keep it in two separate 
words fur distinction from the somr- 
iimr tlmt nppcnr* in such descrip¬ 
tions as • sometime Fellow of .. 

' sometime Hector of this Parish 
meaning formerly. 

4. Somewhat lias for the inferior 
journalist what lie ought not, but 
would be likely, to describe os ' a 
somewhat anim.ing fascination'. 
Thu* :—The evidence furnished in 
the somaclmt extraordinary report of 
the Federation as I o Us waste of huge 
earns of money on ■ . .■'Hie election 
experiences were somewhat unique./ 
The flocks of wild geese, to which the 
flamingo is somcechut more or las 
closely allied, j The Letbour motion 
introduced the prooiso, somewhat for 
the first time, that the process should 
be gradual These are examples 
selected fortheir patent absurdity, A 
tbeir authors are doubtless BO ad¬ 
dicted to the word that they are no 
longer conscious of using it. What 
moves people to experiment first in 
the somewhat style is partly timi¬ 
dity—they are frightened oy the 
coming strong word A would Cain 
take precautions against shock—, 
A partly the notion that an air of 
atudioua under-statement is superior 
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A impressive ; ft bo in oar news¬ 
papers * the intemperate orgy of 
moderation is renewed every morn¬ 
ing \ 

&. A’owrtrften should be regarded oj 
the progeny of somewhere ft; sumi-hotr. 
& allowed to apjiear m pulilie under 
the wing of either or Imth of its 
parents, but not by itself. 

-some. The OKI) collects n num¬ 
ber of adjectives in -snuir, grouping 
them according to their ngc. Thu 
most established words ore here 
given in three sets for tnii.parisen. 

A (older); buxom, eumhenoinc, 
fulanme. gamesome. gladsome. hand- 
aome, lightsome, loathsnrue, nui some, 
wlrolesome, winsome. 

D (medium); awesome, liright- 
somo, darksome, grucaum., lirullh- 
aome, henrtsome, quurrchuilllc, lirc- 
■onte. 

C (younger) : blithesome, bother¬ 
some citodlcxomc, fearsome, lithe- 
•ome, lonesome. 

Heading through tile lists, one eno 
hardly fall to notice that, while most 
words in the first are sueli ns one 
feels to be independent wholes ft: is 
not tempted to resolve into root ft 
suffix, the other lists arc mnde up. 
with individual exceptions as for 

n rrtlimmr A Umetomr, of urtillcinl- 
ang Sc mure or less fanciful 
formations. The inference is thnt 
-tome has led its dlleicncy hi a 
Bulllx. Sc thnt it is wnsc to nvuid surh 
■tome words, even including one or 
two of the older ones, as arc not of 
quite unquestionable standing. 

somersault, tummertauU. sommet. 
tummemt. The first s[ielling is 
recommended. 

somnolence, -cy. See -on, -cv. 
sonant. See Technicai, terms. 
songstress. See Feminine nrare- 
NaTIONH. 

sonnet See Ticonical mix', 
sonorous. So nrcented. 
sdbt, not «Wt. 

aophbtlciai). Sophistical is now 
the usual form. It would be well if, 
in accordance with what is said in 
the article -ic(aj.), eophirtic could be 


confined to the merely defining eetisc 
‘ of the (Greek) Sophists '. 

Sophy, -Is. See -in-, -in. -v. 
soprano. 1*1. -nr. see ..gi.)» e. or 

(-r)- 

sorceress. Sie Feminine uk-mi 

NATION*. 

lore, adv. I'nt «. afJHrted. let .0 
hindered, he., aie I'miuiimatic -i.v. 
sor!les(w>riTc/.). Ti viimi ai.tkrh*. 
sorrow, For ‘ mure in s. limn in 
anger \ ft ' in lief fte. grrut kit 
HArKVKVho rilKAsr.s, ft Stock 
rATiius. 

sorry, sorrow. The two words dn 
not. ns il is liillunil to hllppuM', lie- 
long to esrh otlirr. sorry la-mg the 
adject i'e of Hie rmun Mur. Sore A 
surron. hnsiarr. are so near in lenur 
{cKfrcciully in earlier ft wirier tlii-iili- 
I mgs of tort) lhal I lie mistake has 
• perhaps no ill eSrcts : 'till, the 
j knowledge has itx jirncl mil \-alue ; 
: connexion between tore ft sorry 
helps to ai-coUMt for the use of 
sorry, = scurvy, poor, infinor, seen 
in sorry ratnd, meal, tick, t/rnte. 

] sort is. in tin- irregular but idio- 
niiitie rises touched u|sm under KlNU, 
equally common, ft subjeel to the 
sum*- iimitatums : sort *■/ 4 kind of 
)>recciling a verb (/ t. n. c rprclrd it) 
differ from the others in hiing more 
generally mnlincd In hratdrre to I lie 
colloquial. It is worth menlinn that 
the OKI), always chary in condemna¬ 
tion. records nil 1 hear- idioms without 
seriously questioning their legi¬ 
timacy ; ft the sninr with the now 
common deprenutory of torlt ; - still 
common colloquially, though con¬ 
sidered grammatically incorrect ’, on 
thev kind of men, is its severest 
censure. For of any sort or kind, 
see I’i,i:onakm 2; H e can only 
repeal lhal there it no inconsistency of 
any vet or kind in our altitude. 
solto voce. Pmnnuncc s5*t6 v&'thl; 
see Italian sovieiwr. 
seubrette. See Fanncn woaoa. 
soubriquet. See SoBniQCET. 
Soudanlsee). Better than Son-, 
•oust. See French woaoe. 
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sough. The pronunciation alterna¬ 
tives in the OEI> arc suf, sow, & r<m> 
followed liy tiic breAlhed guttural 
(cf. LOU(ilt). 

soulless. Hyphen unnecessary ; 
lee SKiLi.-i.BflM. 

sound, wJ v. For sleep Kound(Irj), see 
Unidiomatic -i.v. 
soupcon. See Fhkncit wosw. 
south-. Compounds (f.-enH ,1c.) | 
arc pronounced with th. Of I ho I 
derivatives, southerly, southern, I 
tout fit rnxcood, .southron, have MiriU- ; 
souther A southing have smrth-; ! 
sowfAtcart/f-t) is #owlhw(mJ(7) or | 

8&dhord(7.). 

southerly. Tor the *{>r<j:il uses & 
meanings of this set of words, we 

EASTERLY. 

sovereign, sovran. Though Hie 
latter spelling may accord lvrttcr 
with the etymology (J|. smrrimo. J.. 
Superanns), the occasional ul tempi s 
to introduce it ctueie into ronilid 
with the present pronunciation 
(sO'vrln or sd'vrrln, not mo'vtoh), Jc 
their success is not to be desired. 

SOW, vb. The p p. storm is four 
times as frequent, in the OKU lOlli- 
20 th-c. quotations, ns sotted. 

Spg. This spelling. A the pro¬ 
nunciation apah, luur now displaced 
the older spuw. 

space, vb. makes ,t paccable ; -ahi.i: 1 . 
spade, vb, makes spadable : Men: i:. 
spadeful. Pi. -/* : ace -fvi.. 

Spare makes sparuhle ; see Mun: r.. 
spats. For spatterdashes ; we 
Curtailed words. 
spavined, not •fined ; are -N-, *ns-. 
MW,«ipmtlvlipn. IVmtaiuidwiw. 
•pedal. 1 . Specialj (espeeitd. 2 . 
S. pleading. 

t. For special(ly) as distinguished 
from especially). see ESPECIAL. The 
two following quotations show the 
adverbs used each where the other 
would have been bettrr Ample 
supplies of food ft cf of A fag for the 

E mets are now available there, 
njf been shipped from America 
especially for this purpose. / The neigh • 
bourhood u not specialty veil provided 


with places where soldiers can get 
amusement <t refreshments. 

2. S. pleading is a Popularized 
technicality. When wc say that 
a person's argument is s. p., wc mean 
that he has tried to convince us by 
calling our attention to whatever 
makes fur, & diverting it from what¬ 
ever makes against, the conclusion 
Ik* desires. Hut this is, not indeed 
the highest, but at nny rate till, 
almost universal, argumentative 
pro(x*durc. That is, it is advocacy 
or (in the unteehiiicnl Reuse) pleaif- 
wg, A: the word special adds noLhing 
to the inclining ; why then call iL 
s|K a cinl ? Pleadings, in law, arc a 
sen ex of formal Written statements 
by the purlies to n uml designed to 
establish clearly, before the case ia 
tried, what i« the issue, or question 
to be decided. $. p. IS adaptation, 
to the particular circuinstunces. of 
the lypmd formulae or pleadings 
that inav be applicable to them A; 
me ready to be used by cither 
]iarty—llic filling iii of the details. 
As one consequence of modern legal 
reforms, pleadings arc now very 
commoidy dispensed with; but 
formerly the S- p. had to be done 
with extreme accuracy if cases were 
noL to lie hast on points of form that 
were of no real importance. S. p. 
accordingly became identified with 
legal quibbling, & suffered the same 
fate os casuistry’, passing into a by¬ 
word for dishonest evasion nf real 
issues. This vague & inaccurate 
sense the name has retained now 
that the thing itself is no longer 
familiar outside the legal profession. 

, speciality, -ally. The two words, 
: like many pairs in -ic(al), while 
| they seem to cry out far Dirrsit- 
! r.NTiATioN, have made little pro- 
i gross in that direction. Anyone who 
thinks he knows which of the chief 
senses belong to which, & tests his 
notions by looking through the OED 
quotations, »* likely to have ft sur- 
I prise ; he will pcrlt&ns conclude 
thut writers use either form for any 
of the senses according as they 
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prefer its sound in general or find 
it suit the rhythm of u sentence. 
Where usage is so undecided, it 
would be presumptuous to offer u 
profitable differentiation, or to re¬ 
commend cither of two fully rsUfi- 
hafied forms for extinction. The 
most that mn Ik- ventured is tn 
slide two fuels, first that Aprriu/i/y 
is in most senses tlic commoner, «V 
secondly that Mperialiy prevails in 
the legal sense, defined in OKI) ns 
* A special emit mil, obligation. or 
bom). repressed in i»n instrument 
under soul \ 

5pecle(5). The OKI) gives pre¬ 
cedence to the disyllalnc Njar'shb 

spc’&hfc, over the pronunciations 
retaining the -i- hr in rallies A 
scabies. Jt is n case to which the 
general principle lard down in I*«o- 
XUNCIATIOS should lie npplied A 
tliose who lire familiar with Latin 
allowed the three syllables in their 
communications with one anolhi-r. 

SpCClCS. 1’J. the same; we Latin 

Pf.UUAI.S. 

specifically). These words, like 
BLspr.rrtvi (i.v), though their real 
value need not In- question id, arc 
often resorted to hy those who have 
no clear idea oT 1 heir meaning for t he 
air of educated precision that they 
arc held to diffuse. A short table 
of the tenses of specific, Allowing the 
elation of each to the eentr.nl notion 
of species, fiiiiiiwi; it is in the last 
rather loose sense that it is wise to 
avoid the word 4; choose one of the 
more generally understood synon¬ 
yms. 

1. Characterizin'* a kind nr specie*. 
gravity is that belonging to gold 

&c. fin a kind or us such. 

2. Constituting kind or species. 
S. difference in that which entitles 
courage, man, Ac., to lie called by 
those names rather than by more 
general ones such us fortitude, 
mammal. 

3. Indicating species in classifica¬ 
tion. In Pinus sytvealri* maritima 
(Scotch Fir), the three words are the 
generic, specific. At subspecifie names. 


4- Applicable to a kind only. A\ 

| remedy is one used for a nurticulur 
i disease or organ, not for ill health, 
nr for the IkhJv, in general. 

| 6. Not universal hut limited, not 

, general bul p.irl jcuhr, not vague 
I Iml definite. ,V. directwu*. accum- 
J bow, cutisc, Ae. 

specify. For inflexions, see VMms 
! ix *li: Ac., G. 

specs, N|HM l:u k s l’i HI Vll.n*wi>fj. 

I spectre, -ter. See in A -itt. 

' Spectrum. 1*1. dm. -«»* ; see .um. 

i A i.\TIN I'M IIAI..S. 

I speculum. 1*1. -la. -lums ; see Latin 

' I'M n \i> 

speech ily. For ifrilrMnn*. see 
j Vl kbs in -ir Ae , l». 

Speed. Paul ft |> p. sped ; Imt 
i. «;»,-■ inneaue the *. of. nmke> 
ypeednl (tutid ,V speeded up At.). 

1 spclicans. See -.riu.thiv, 

spell, vh. 1. For spelt, spelled. u:c 
; -T & -Mi. 2. Tile- m lifu* amount to. 
' mean, invoke as mi v.lahle result, 
, serll ill JffMticrury spiff# corruption, 
j & esp. in So-A-no <pill* rum mm- 
! mn?i in recent uae *•- OKI)), hud it* 
j merit, ni doubt, «lu ll new. hut now 
j ranks with Wonx-otT uiriiuKii. 
SPELLING POINTS, l. Spelling re¬ 
form. ii. JNiublc A Hingle cun- 

MMiiinfs. < 1 . Cross nfrrrncti. *■ 

i MnieellamoiK. 

1. Spelling reform. The notorious 
j difficulty of English spilling, Se the 
| growing impatience caused hy it, 
[ rnuke ;t almost imperative to de- 
I rlarc one'* gem-raJ attitude toward* 
1 reform before touehmg any detail*. 
I 'Hie line here fidloorcd », then : 
I that Hu Nil fist 11 ntion for fiur present 
j chain of a phonetically consistent 
: method that should not sacrifice llie 
I many merits of the old spelling 
I would fir of meal ruin file value; that 
a phoiKtically ruinnMrlit method i* 
in English {rruliarly hard to recon¬ 
cile with the keeping together of 
: won! families, owing to the havoc 
! plaved on syllable sound* by varia¬ 
tions of *trrns (m fraternity fraternize 
three vowel sound* are me tamo r- 
; phosed by the shifting of atreot); 
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that moat reformers are so much 
more awake to the obvious advan¬ 
tages of change than to its less 
obvious evils lluit we cannot trust 
them with the disposal of so vastly 
important a matter ; A finally that 
English had better be treated in the 
English wny, A its spelling not be 
revolutionized hut untended in de¬ 
tail. lierc a little A there u little us 

absurdities become intolerable, till 
a result is attained that shall neither 
overburden schoolboys nor stultify 
intelligence nor outrage the scholar. 
In this bunk some modest attempts 
ure made ut cleaning up the more 
obtrusive untidinesses ; certain in¬ 
consistencies have been regarded as. 
In the present diffusion of literacy, 
no longer rvi|uirrd of us. The wcll- 
knmrn typo theoretic-radical pruc- 
tieal-eonservutive covers perhaps n 
majority of our population. A- its in¬ 
fluence is us sound A sain: ill the 
sphere of spelling its elsewhere. 

2. Double A single cniumiiuul*. If 
a list were made of tin- muny thou¬ 
sands of wools Will me spelling cannot 
be safely inferred from their sound, 
the doubtful point ill perhaps nine 
tenths of them would la- wlielher 
tome single consonantal sound wns 
given by a single consonant, as ni or 
t or o, a double consonant. os mm or 
tt. or two or more, ns se nr ccj nr sch : 
committee A courtly, science A sil¬ 
ence, lie A tirA. Imrosj A enilsirn.iv 
A Paris, levelled A unparalleled, 
personify A personnel, llrifain A 
Brittany, bivouac A bivouacking, 
acquiesce A SfUeduol, urAist A ship, 
an exam plea enough. The use of 
doable consonants (tt Ae.) or two 
consonants (ek Ae.) to give a single 
sound is due sometimes to the com¬ 
position of a word, as when fn- not A 
noetns harmful are combined to 
make innoccnf, sometimes to the 
convention by which the sound of 
a preceding vowel tends to be of one 
kind (BII5Q) before one consonant 
A of another (48100) before two, 
A sometime* to factors in wotd- 
fbrmatlan philologicsilv explicable, 
or Inexplicable, but Iras obvious 


than jo compounds like innocent. 
Of these causes the only one that has 
a meaning fur anyone who knows no 
language but Engliah is the con¬ 
vention of vowel sounds ; he is 
aware that much more often than 
I not a distinction analogous to that 
between Italy A holly cxiMa ; but the 
interference of the other causes is so 
incalculable A bo frequent that lie 
soon finds it hopeless to rely upon 
the principle in doubtful cases, 
ffener a large proportion of the 
team shed over spelling. Lillie 
relief can be given ; the words in 
; winch sound is no guide to whether 
then* is one consonant or two arc 
not a wore or so of which a list 
could lx- made A learnt, but thou- 
minds : nothing slmrl of u complete 
| Spclliug-liook will serve tlie turn of 
; u rrnlly weak speller, though it is 
true thut n short list can lie made 
nr words in which mistakes ure 
j especially Common, A that some 
I classes of mistake can lie guarded 
I against by rules. Such n list is best 
' niurtc by each person who finds 
I himself in need of it, out of his 
| own experience A to suit Ids own 
j requirements; u few words that 
I will usually he included ure humus, 
embarrass, disappoint, disappear, 
| unparalleled, accommodate, llrilain, 
I Brittany, Britannia, committer, ab- 
I Lm-iaie. all right. banister, battalion, 
bilious, Itonifnre, Buddha, bulrush , 
bunion, camellia, canunieal, chicory, 
j clef, desiccated, m cierasin, rcapjieratc. 
tvoollrn, saddler, shi/fttl ; it is worth 
remark that words presenting two 
i opportunities for mistake like disap- 
! paint (dissap-, disapp-, dissapp-, 
diiap-1. or three like unparalleled, 

| are mure than two or three times os 
: dangerous us others, temptations to 
assimilate or dissimilate the two or 
; more treatments being added to the 
doubled or trebled opportunity. 

The rules referred to above are 
those that govern the doubling or 
not of a word’s final consonant w hen 
suffixes are added in Inflexion or 
word-formation. Directions are 
' given for tbe various consonant* 
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under the articles -B-, -BB-, A -LL-, 
-L-, ftc., to be found in their alpha* 
betical pluccg ; but it limy be useful 
to state the main principle here :— 
Words ending in a single cousonunl 
preceded by a single vowel (which 
excludes such combinations ns it, 
ai, ea), when they have added to 
them a suflix beginning with a vowel 
(e. g. -ed, -er of the agent or of com¬ 
parison, -able, -»/ of adjectives), 
double the final c<msoriunL if they 
either are monosyllables or bear 
their accent on the hist syllable ; 
they keep it single if they have their 
fast syllable unaccented; but a 
Qnul 1 is doubled irrespective of 

accent. ft with a linul a usage varies. 
Thus tlit* addition of -rtf to the vrrlw 
pot, regret, limii, travel, ft bias, gives 
potted (monosyllable), regretted (ac¬ 
cented final), limilcel (unaccented 
finul), trm'rllrd (linul I), & biassed or 
biased (final .\) ; the verbs tar, demur, 
simper, tei'rl, focus, give similarly 
tarrinp, demurring, simpering, Itvct- 
linp, & focussing or focusing ; the 
ad Let J vets thin, row#won. cruel, give 
thinnest, commonest , & cruellest ; the 
nouns gas, Japan, syrup, gruel, give 
gassy, japaany, syrupy, 4 grnelly. 

Two more questions of single 4 
double consonants urc of importance 
to weak spellers. In forming ad¬ 
verbs in -ly from adjectives m -1 or 
-If, neither a single nor a triple 1 is 
ever right ; full, purposeful, especial, 
& dull, luvc adverbs ftmy, purpose¬ 
fully, especially, 4 dully —no dis¬ 
tinction being mode between fully 
ft dully though the two /■ are 
sounded in fully bn one letter ft in 
dully as two. And rn forming nouns 
in -ness from adjectives in -n both m 
arc retained— commonncss.rotlenncts, 
condignness, Ac.; even solemn, with 
its mule n, need horrify be excepted, 
but the OKJ> give* the orthodox 
solemn new only as a variant for 
solcnncit. 

8. Cross references. Various points 
are discussed in short special articles 
throughout the book ; ft moat words 
whose spelling is disputed will be 
found spelt with or without discus¬ 


sion in their ulphulielical places. 
The following collection of refer¬ 
ence* may serve on a consfHxtut of 
likely mistake* ft deal ruble minor 
reforms. 

For such word* Uk(epible, mil(r!- 
ngc, gaugcablr, tmnts(e)y, pal(e)isk t 
jiidgfrpnent, n holly. see Mute x. 

For plural of words izi -n sec -o(k)s ; 
most individual word* are also given. 

Foj ttre tyre, tiro tyrn, «iftvin sylvan, 
sijihnu, aphri. siren , sillabub, sibyl, 
gyp*#, pygmy, ft*-., see \ ft l, ft the 
words. 

For Ac sc to ft us Jh'.sckyhts, Oedipus 
(Edipwt. ociiimmical uv- ec- diar¬ 
rhoea -era. Caeuir fVr*-, diaeresis 
-err-, Ac., we a. ex. 

For dyeing, fiter, triable, paid, tying, 
Ac., see Vi.an*, is -ii. -\. -vk. 

For one- 1 drned • ea'tl, umhrrllacd 
-u'd, mwdaehtard -u'd, shanghaied, 
Ac., ucc *m> ft *i». 

For Uic qucidioii bit ween -ixe A 
*inc as the normal veili ending, see 
-ixi: ; A for a list of ' erbs m which 
-isc only is correct wr -ihk)(-c*x. 

Fnr plural of handful, spoonful, Ac., 
we -Kiri- tinner is not between 
handfuls ft hands/til, blit between 
handfuls ft hand* fall, e ther of w idth 
in sometime* the right expression. 

Fur manageable, reducible, gullible, 
fusible, collapsable, debatable, demon¬ 
strable. Ac., see -Ain.i:. 

For black bird blarh-lird blackbird, 
bona fide bona-fide, court martial 
court-martutl. up to dale up-to-date, 
Ac., see Hyphens. 

For alternatives like rrtauiry A 
iiHiuin/, u ndiscriminoting ft indis- 
crtminaling, see liw- A in-, A iw- ft 
VS-. 

For diminutive* like slaoey, doggte, 
Sally, see -tV, -IE, *r. 

For adjectives 1ikrga»<c),V.Aor»(s)y # 
clayey. hol{e)y. see -icy a -v. 

For foTinbears, for(rgather, for(e}- 
go. Ac., see FOB-, FORE-. 

For cooperate co-op- co6p-, pre¬ 
eminent Ac., rrcoorr ft re-ewer, 
re-enforce ft reinforce, Ac., act CO-, 

ft PBE-, ft UX-. 

For formulae -las. hippopotamus A 
-mi, ftc., *ec Latin nusus. 
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For burnt - ned, leapt -ped, &c., see 
-T A -kd. 

For by & by, by the bye, by-election, 

Ac., BCC BY, DYE, BY-. 

For driest, slyer, shyly, Ac., set* i>hy. 

For no one no-one, someone, Ac., 

Bee EVERYONE. 

For countnjfied, Frenchified, Ac-., see 
-FIRD. 

For glycerin(r), grlutii i(r). Ac., act- 
-in & -INK. 

For info in to, onto on to, wr into, 
A ONTO. 

For ex-Lord-Mayor Ac*., see Hy¬ 
mens, 

For blunder* with laid, wt lay & 
UK. 

For prophecy -si/, device -w, Ac., wi 

LICENCE. 

For sipahi srjtot/, am oh amuck, 
flautist flat-, Ac., sec Maiui.mi1, Ss 
MORALE, A PlCIZlK OF KNOWMJHilU 

For net{t), inul{t), pot(t), Ac., see 
BET(T). 

For deserter, corrector, Ac., see -cm. 

For Fmyniu(ic)r, lobo(u)r, Ac., see 
-our A -on. 

For /mmo(i/)roiM, rn/o(rc)ra/icm, A c., 
■cc -our* A -on-. 

For cxet. act, Mile. MUr, Dr. Dr. 
Ac., sec 1 *i:rkh> in Annul viahons. 

For Jones's Jones . I'runs' Venus's, 
see Possessive imzxi.i:s. 

Fur referable, inferrible, Ac., sec 
confeb(r)ablk. 

For the 'seventies Ac., bcc twenties. 

4. Miscellaneous. The rule * i lirforc 
e except after c T is very uniTiiI ; 
it applies only to syllables with tin- 
vowel Bound i ; words in which that 
Bound ib not invariable. either, 
nriffcrr. inveigle. do not eatnr under 
it; seise Is an important exception ; 
A it la useless with proper name* 
{Leilh, I sigh. Men tcith. Ac.). The c 
exception covers the many deriva¬ 
tives of Latin capio. which are in 
auch common use (rece rev. dec rtf. 
inconceivable ; cf. relieve, belief, irre¬ 
trievable) that a simple rule of thumb 
it necessary. 

The plural of all nouns in -cy 
Should be in -eys, not -ies —donkeys 
(but ponies), moneys (but hwmirt). 

The writing of the very common 


anti- against instead of the rarer 
ante- Ik fore (c.g. antichamber, anti- 
dated) is to be carefully avoided. 

Verbs in -rede, -reed, ure so many A 
KO much used, & the causes of the 
difference ure so far from obvious, 
that mist :il:cs arc frequent A a list 
will he helpful : cede, accede, anfr- 
rrdc, concede, intercede, precede, re¬ 
cede, retrocede, secede, to which may 
Ik iwldcd sitjtcrxcdr ; hut exceed, 
proceed, suer red. The curious thing 
i.s that a division so little reasonable 
should be so religiously observed ; 
Llirrc is iiu disagreement among 
P«k 1 spellers, A the only mistake 
mlo which they occasionally slip is 
prereeding for preceding. 

Adje ctives A nouns in -ble, -ck, -tie, 
Ac., make tlmr mlvcrlw A adjec¬ 
tives not by adding -!v or -y, but by 
changing *le to -ly : humbly, subtly, 
singly, supply (not supptcly), treacly, 
tangly. 

Adjectives in - ale, -He, -ole, add -ly 
for their ndverbs : hutch/, vilely, 
docilely, solely ; but whole niukcs 
wholly. 

Verbs in -c hkc picnic A bivouac 
add k before -cd, -ing, -cr, Ac. \ 
picnicker, bivouacking. 

For verba ending in -Ire, - ire , Ac., 
the forms sabring, sepulchring, ac¬ 
coutring, centring, mitring, tnan- 
iruvring, arc recommended in pre¬ 
ference to sabre ing, viantruvering, 
Ac. Similarly o citrous A tigrish 
seem better than ochrcous or ocherous 
A ogreish or ogrrtsh ; but impious 
bunds can hardly be laid U|ion 
acreage. 

Of adjectives in -(c)roi/s some never 
use the c, us cumbrous, disastrous, 
idolatrous, leprous, lustrous, mon¬ 
strous. xoondrous ; some have it 
ulwnys, ns boisterous, murderous, 
obstreperous, slaudcmox , thunderous m , 
dextrous A slumbrous ore perhaps 
better limn dexterous A slumberous. 

Spencerian, of Herbert Spencer, 
philosopher, d. I90B. 

Spenserian, of Edmund Spenser, 
port, d. 1509; lor Spenserian stanza or 
Spenserians , see Technical terms. 
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•pew, spue. The first spelling in 
the more frequent in the OLD 
quotations. 

sphere. For synonyms in the sense 
province Ac., sec ru: u>. 

Spice makes spiccuble, see -aulk 1 ; 
A spicy, see -tv & *v. 

ap£f(f)licate. OliD r\h II* - ifl -; w-c 

FACETIOUS FOUWATIONS. 

spike makes spikablr, see Mi;tk i: ; 

A spiky, Htr -i;V A -v. 

spill. For SptU -Ned, see -t A *r.». 
spillikin, speKDlcan. Tlie OKU 
tukes it as u (Uliunutivc from */u//, 
A snclls in the first way. 
spilth. See Ucvivaia. I’herr 14 a 
pap of 200 years between Sliaksj*rrc 
(who uses if onec nnlv) A the- earliest 
modern OED quotation. 

Spin. For the past tense the OM) 
lOtli'C. quotations give span A spun 
in exactly equal numU-rs ; «/ni» m 
likely to prevail. 

spinach, -nags. The lirM is ihr 

recognized repelling, though the other 
is not uncommon, 
splndlag* is better than spindlragc ; 
see MVTJS IS. 

spindrift, spoon-. The first is Hie 
usual modern word, A in here reeom- 
mended for preference, living now- 
more intelligible. The original 
spoondrijt is from nn obsolete nau¬ 
tical verb spoon or spuom meaning 
(or ship or r<«nrn) to M ud ; there is 
no prollt in trying to restore the 
correct but now- puzzling form. 
splneL The OLD pronounces 

spl'id only. 

spinet. OLD prefers Rpr'nTt to 
spbiC't ; among its verse quotation* 
is one m favour of ca« h. 
spinney, -any. OLD prefer* the 
first farm ; pi. *ryi. 

Eplrvoziam. So s|H-lt: prnn. -InO'z-. 
spiny, not 'firy ; we Ml'TK E. 
spiraea rather than -rcra ; see x, a. 
spirant. See Technical tkrms. 
spire make* rpiry. not -rev: Murn e. 
Spirit, vb, makes -i/rd, - iting; -T-,-rr-. 
spiritism A spiritistic nican the 
same as spiritualism in its most 
frequent A spiritualistic in its only 
acceptation ; * preferred by those 


specially interested in tlie subject, 
as bong more i|i>i motive than 
spirituidinm ' ik the OLD romHient 
on spiritism. To nrdimiry jv-nplr 
tlie old noun With a new meaning 
Coijh-m much iiMUr naluml than the 
recent invention. A it is to l»e h<>(*'d 
that they will i»«»t let themselves be 
dictated to liy llie specially iriter- 
rnted with their craving for ilia - 
! tmetivenrss. Wliiil hrst oreufK to 
. the itunil of amour who nowudayi 
hear* the word spiritualism ik not 
the geiKlul mum-. 1 c. ‘ tendency 
towards n spoil u:d view or esliiiuitc 
of Hungs’; it is the sp'*einl m um 
of lhdieftlail the spirits <4 the dead 
. can hold cornmimo-iilion Willi the 
; living * ; ho true is tins that the 
; addition of * modem \ al limt 
i thought iKirwi.iry Io distinguish the 
spiM-ial from the geneial sense, m hu 
longer made. This being mi, the 
ilczuanil for 11 separate wind seem* 
to imply th<* evllavagrmt theory 
that no word should have two mean¬ 
ings -n theory that would require 
| ua no longer Isa use * vcmhI ’ ill its 
I special sense of ship, d- In mmui- 
| furtuie thousands ot m w words, 
spiritual, -ous. The difiermtiulion 
(Ml *if soul. -Oils of JllftMll) IS now 
complete, A neglect ot .1 more often 
due to ilirulverteior than to ignor- 
! anee ; cf. U'xrniots -ant, mam iKu¬ 
ril. -/y. 

‘ splrJluslfJr). .‘•pell id ways -cl. The 
[ word'll meal a rig is iml quite eleur to 
evcrvnm-, A is Itwrelorc h»*rr given 
1 in the I 1 KI> terms: Of a highly 
refined diameter or nature. rap* in 
conjunction with liveliness or quick¬ 
ness of mind. And on the fqielhng 
the OCI 1 remarks : The dint*notion 
la ! ween the nwsc. A h fn. forms tuts 
not been a I wavs iilm-rviil in English. 
. That is undoubtedly so. A tbe 
spelling problem presented is an 
1 awkward one. On the one hand, 
; the notion of in. & t . forms for 
j adjectives is entirely alien to Eng- 
i lifih, A if h French adjortive tfi to 
; make itself at home with us it must 
choose first whether it will go In 
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male or female attire 4 discard its 
other garments ; on this point cf. 
naif 4 naive. On the other band, 
the choice is with this particular 
word a dilemma ; if we decide lor 
-el we arc sacrificing the murh more 
familiar of the two forms—more 
familiar because the word has been 
chiefly applied to women 4 in this 
application purposely made feminine 
by those who recognize both gen¬ 
ders ; but, if we decide for -ellr., 
few of us can rid themselves of the 
feeling that the word is feminine 6 
suitable only to what, for the Eng¬ 
lish, is alone feminine, viz woman, 
so that we flml ourselves debarred - 
from describing nudities, faces, talk, : 

4 above nil men, ns spirituillc, 4 
cannot give the word its proper 
extension. 

The lesser evil is to spell nlways 
spirituel ; the objection to it is not. 
like that to •elk, one Hint will 
endure for ever, but one that, when 
the form is settled, will no longer be 
felt. 

spirt, spurt. The spelling is now 
very much o mailer of personal j 
fancy, 4 whether more than one , 
word is concerned is doubtful. There j 
arc, however, two distinguishable • 
main senses—tluit of gusli, jet. or 
How (rb 4 n.). 4 that of spriut, 
burst, hustle (\ b 4 n.) ; 4 fur the 
second sense the form i/mrt is fur 
the commoner. It would plainly In¬ 
convenient if the Differentiation | 
thus indicated were mode absolute : j 
o spirt of blood ; works by spurts ; \ 
oil spirts up ; Jonrs spurted past . I 

spite makes spilable ; sec Mute i_ 
splay. For inflexions see Yuan in | 
•is 4c., 1. 

■plandid makes -idcsl ; -eji 4 -est 4. I 
splendiferous. See Facetious for¬ 
mations. 

tplendofulr. Keep the u ; but see 
-OUR 4 -oa. 

splice makes -ccablc ; icc -able 1. J 

Split infinitive. The English- j 

speaking world may be divided into 
(1) those who neither know nor care 1 
what a spilt infinitive is; ( 2 ) those 


who do not know, hut care very 
much ; (8) those who know A con¬ 
demn ; (4) those who know & ap¬ 
prove ; A (5) those who know & 
distinguish. 

1. Those who neither know nor 
care are the vast majority, & are 
a happy folk, to be envied by most 
of the minority dosses ; * to really 
understand ' cornea readier to their 
lips A pons than ‘really to under¬ 
stand \ they mc*c no reason why they 
should not Bay it (small blame to 
them, seeing that reasons are not 
their critics’ strong point), A they 
do aav it, to the discomfort of some 
uniong us, but not to their own. 

2. To the second class, those Mho 
do not know but do cure, who would 
ns soon be caught putting their 
knives iri their mouths os splitting 
on infinitive but have luisy notinnB 
of what constitutes that deplorable 
breach of cMc|netlc, this article is 
chiefly addressed. These people 
betray by their practice that their 

aversion to Uw split infinitive 
springs not from instinctive good 
taste, hut from tame acceptance of 
the misinterpreted opinion of others; 
for they will subject Uicir sentences 
to the queerest distortions, all to 
escape imaginary split infinitives. 
‘ To really understand ’ i* a ■. L ; * to 
really be understood ' is a s. i.; ‘to 
he really understood ’ is not one; 
the havoc that is played with much 
well-intentioned writing by failure 
to grasp that distinction is incredi¬ 
ble. Those upon whom the fear of 
infinitive-splitting sits heavy should 
remember that to give conclusive 
evidence, by distortions, of miscon- 
ceK'ing the nature of the s. J. is far 
more damaging to their literary' pre¬ 
tensions than an actual lapse 'could 
be ; for it exhibits them as deaf 
to the normal rhythm of English 
sentences. No sensitive ear can fail 
to be shocked, if the following ex¬ 
amples are read aloud, bv the 
strangeness of the indicated adverbs. 
Why on earth, the reader wonders. 
Is that word out of Its place ? He 
will find, on looking through again. 
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that each hu been turned out of 
a similar position, viz between tin- 
word be «& a passive participle. 
He flection will assure him that the 
cause of dislocation is ulvvuys the 
same—all these writers have Burn* 
Heed the run of their sentenct.** to 
the delusion that ‘ to be really 
understood ’ is a split infinitive. It 
is not ; & the atruitrst nimsplitl.r 
of ur> all cun with a clear conscience 
restore each of the adverbs to ils 
rightful plate Ik* was pro] Nixed 
ut the last moment as a ranJidalC 
likely ge finally to Ik- accepted./ 
When the re coni of this campaign 
comes di^passionntely to be written. ] 
A in just p tinnier live, it will be found j 
that . . ./The kwlm have given . 
instructions that the lives it ; 

r y of foreigners shall scrupulously 
respected /New proof pics will ( 
have baldly to he adopted if 11 k* 
Scottish ca.sc is to be met./Thin is 
o very serious mailer, which clearly : 
ought further to be inquired into./ 
There arc many points raised in tin- 
report which m*<*d carefully to be 
explored., Only two ways of escaping 
fr<»in the conflict without kiss. by 
thin time become tooserious squarely 
to be faced, have ever offered them- 
aelvfft./TliC Headmaster of a public 
school poHwsscs very great power*, 
wliieh ought mo*f cur efally d con¬ 
siderately to Ik* exercised./The time 
to get this revaluation put through 
js when the amount p:ud by Inc 
State to the localities is very largely 
to be increased./But the party 
w hose Lender in the House of Com¬ 
mons acts in this way cannot fail 
deeply to be discredited bv the way 
in which he flings out A about these 
false charge*. 

8. The above writers arc bogy- 
haunted creature* who for fear of 
splitting an Infinitive nl»*tnin from 
doing something quite different, i.e. 
dividing be from its complement by 
an adverb ; tee further under Posi¬ 
tion of adverbs. Those who pre¬ 
sumably do know what split infini¬ 
tives are, & condemn them, are not 
so easily identified, since they in¬ 


clude all whn neither commit the 
sin nor flounder id tout m saving 
themselves fruni it, all who combine 
with acceptance of r« inventions! 
rules n reasonable dexlcntv. But 
when I hr dexterity m lucking, 
disaster follow*. It does not add to 
u writer** reudablriu-K* if renders art* 
pulled up now Si again tn wonder— 
Why Hus distant inn ? Ah, lu be 
sure, a mm-xplit die-huni I That is 
the ineutal dialogue occasioned by 
each of the ndvcrl* in (lie example* 
below. Jl in of im as ml merely 
to (ling ourself desperately out uf 
tempt lit u in ; one must (to do it that 
no 1 races uf (lie* struggle remain ; 
that is .Rente mm must I *e thoroughly 
reiumk lled iiuUeud of luiwng a word 
lifted from iIh original plint: ft 
dumped elsewhere: • Wlmt idlcrnu- 
live* <*!iii lie found winch (lie Pope 
hus not <xii>demm*d. A winch will 
inukc it jKifcSililc* Irt organize Irfially 
public worxliip T.Jfil n. In du justice 
between the vnimus purlieu 4 not 
unduly to buulru tin* Slate, it will 
.. ./ll will, when belter understood, 
lend firmly to establish fetation* 
lietweru Capital ft hnlaiir /JMh 
Ormruiy it England have dune ill in 
nut combining to forbid fiutly hostil¬ 
ities./X< iIkh1>‘ experts lliut the exec¬ 
utive of the Anuilgamated Society 
is going to axsun/e publicly nurkclotn 
4 ushes./Iiver) effort nnmt J»e mudr 
to tn create (uiequatrly professional 
knowledge St aCtammenth./We have 
had lo shorten somewhat laird Hen- 
high'* letter. Thr kind of sincerity 
which enables an uuthnr to mane 
powerfully the heart would .. ./Safe¬ 
guard* should I* provided to prevent 
effectually onamopoitlan fluandeiv 
from manipulating these reserves. 

4. Just a* those who know A con¬ 
demn the s. i. include many who are 
not recognizable, only the clumsier 
performers giving positive proof of 
resistance to temptation, so too 
those who know A approve are not 
distinguishable with certainty ; when 
a man splits an infinitive, he may 
be doing it unconsciously as a mem¬ 
ber of our class 1 , or be may be 
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deliberately rejecting Uie trammels rather write * Our object is to 
of convention A announcing that he further cement trade relations' 
means lu do ns Jie* will with his own than, by correcting into * Our object 
infinitives. Hut, as the following is further to cement . . leave it 
examples arc from newspapers of doubtful whether an additional 
high rcpulc, A high newspaper tru- object or additional cementing is the 
dition is strong against splitting, it point. And for the second, we take 
is perhaps fair to imsunic that each it that such reminders of u tyrannous 
specimen is u manifesto or imle- convention iu« 'in not combining 
pondenev :—It will be found possible 1o forbid Hally hostilities* are fur 
to WtuwhroW.V improve the present more abnormal thun the ubnnr- 
witgr* of the miner* without jeopar- malitv they evade. We will split 
dizing the interests of capital./ iiilmilives sooner than he «mbigunus 
Always providing that the Im- or arf-Tieial; more than that, we 
I>cri:ifislR do not feel strong enough will freely admit that sufficient 
to decisive!}/ nwrl tlu ir |h»%vot an recasting will get rid of liny x. i. 
the rrvolled provinces/Hut even k<», 1 without involwng cither of thnsr 
he seems In still U olfo-ved 1o spenk . faults, A yet reserve to ourselves 
at I'nkmist dcmonslrations./It is the riglit of deciding in ench ease 
the intention nf the Minister of i whether recasting is worth while. 
Tmnnf>ort to substantially inerraxr 1 I«ct us take an example : ‘ In these 
nil present rales by iiuuuh of a 1 eireutnslanees, the Commission, 
general percentage.’The turn in ! judging from the evidence taken in 
many of the largest distnels uri- | London. has been feeling its way 
declared to ntron/dy ftn'ottr n strike if j to modifications intended to better 
the minimum wage is not conceded, i e<|Uip successful candidates for 
It should lie noticed that in these ! careers in India A at the Kamo time 
the separating adverb could have In meet reasonable Indian demands \ 
been idured outside t lie Infinitive To better equip ? We refuse ’ better 
with little nr in most cases no to equip ’ us a shouted reminder of 
damage to the sentence-rhythm the tyranny \ we refuse ‘tn equip 
(conn dr r all n uftcr miarw, decisively belter* ns ambiguous (belter an 
uftcr officer*, still with dear gain adjective V); we regard ‘to equip 
after be, subshtnlially after rates, & successful candidates belter’ as 
s/rong/y at some luss after s/nXr). so lacking compactors*. as jxnsibly 
that protest seems a safe diagnosis. tolerable from an anti-splitter, hut 
5. The latitude of tl lose who know not good enough for u*. What then 
A distinguish is something like this : of recasting? * intended to make 
We admit that Ncparalion of to from successful candidates fitter for ’ is 
it* infinitive (viz be. do. Amr. sit. the best we can do if the exact sense 
doubt, kill, or other verbinflrxionnlly is to be kept ; it takes some thought 
similar) is not in itself desirable, to arrive at the corrcrtion ; was the 
A we shall not gratuitously say game worth the candle ? 
either ‘to mortally wound* or ‘to Aflcr this inconclusive discussion, 
mortally be wnwuied * ; but we arc in which, however, the author's 
not foolish enough to confuse the opinion has perhaps been allowed 
latter with *to be mortally wmmdrd*, to appear with Indecent plainness, 
which is blameless English, nor ‘to renders may like to act Me for them- 
just have heard ’with *lo have just selves whether, in the following sen- 
heard ', which is also blameless. tcncc, ‘ either to secure ’ followed 
We maintain, howrver, that a real by * to resign or 1 to either secure * 
*. i., though not desirable in itself, followed by ‘resign’, should have 
Is preferable to either of two things, been preferred—on issue in which 
to real ambiguity, A to patent the meaning A the convention are 
artificiality. For the first, we will pitted against each other:—The 
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speech him drawn an interesting 
letter from Sir Antony MuoDonncll, 
who atiit(s that his agreement with 
Mr Wyndhatn whs never cancelled, 
& that Mr Long was loo weak either 
to secure the dismissal «,f Sir Antony 
or himself to resign olTjee. 

It is perhaps hardly fair that this 
urtxelc should have quoted no split 
i nil ni lives except such us, 1 icing 
reasonably supposed (as in -I) l«* In¬ 
deliberate, uie likely to Ik- favour¬ 
able s]iecmK’iis. Let it Ihcnfott- 
conclude with one borrowed from a 
reviewer, 1 o who.se dcstuplion of it 
no exception need 1 m- taken : ' A 
book , . . of which the purpose is 
thus—With a deafening split mlnn- 
ttvc—staled by ils author - Its 
main idea is to historically, even 
while events are maturing. A 
divinely -from the Divine point nf 
view— impeach the 1 iumpcim system 
of Church Jf- States 

SPLIT verbs. Three can be little 
etnnbt that the position tf hut itonpx 
ah the way front Ihrat northward will 
seriously be int Jiff Med. For ques¬ 
tions such us that suggested by the 
lust four weirds of this, see I’omtiun 
ok adverbs, 4. 

6plodge, splotch. The second in 
two centuries older; the first per* 
hap* now more usual A felt to Ik- 
more descriptive ; cf. RU SH, A 

SMUDGE. 

splutter, sputter. Without any 
clear or constant difference of mean¬ 
ing. it nuiy be said that in sputter the 
notion of spitting is mure insistent, 
it tlint it tends on that account to 
be avoided when lluit notion is not 
essential. 

spoil. For .tpoifrd, -ft, sec -t A -r.n. 

-spoken. For the curious use in 
/air, free, soft, out. See., -s (where 
soft-spreched Ac. might have l»ccn 
expected), see Ixtran'SITIVr p.r. 
It should be remembered that rn 
these compounds fair- Ac. arc ad¬ 
verbial as much as out-, A that what 
iB remarkable is not the adverbial 
use of the adjective, but Uie active 
dm of the participle. 


spondee. See Tixiikjcal terms. 
sponge makes spongtabJe, kit -Aitl.R 
1 ; 1ml spanning A */«/»/ gy, see 

Mm. n. 

spontaneity. -ousness. -n A -xi:x*. 
spook. Fmrvi.im-c -dok. 
spoondrHt. Nv sfismciFr. 
spoonfCfr. Tin- ud|i-rl ive should lie 
-ity % mi- -i.v A -* : rn the noun, in 
which either is Icgiliinale, A -ry 
' jmiluWy nmn- frequent, -i v. -m, -v. 
i spoonful. I'l. Stumnfuh \ see -Kfl.. 

spouse. For IIk- u-i- m ordinary 
\ willing in prcfi icnei* to rc.fr, nee 
■ Fokuai. Mount: Inil * is service- 

• alilr- as sliorl lor hushalrl-or-uifc in 
hcimr fctyh-s, e g. in diet imumcs or 
legal dociiuu uis. 

j sprain Kstraln. It is uulurul to 
wish for u clear line of distmetiun 
| lieiwceii two words Hull, um npplu-d 

• to IknIiIv injuries, urc so near In 
j Sense A 1mlh so will eshiMislied ; 
| hul e\<Ji ill medical bnokl lin y «rc 
I often t real id as equiva lent. .Sprain, 

• d earn lies the result rut her 
l of n iiioineiilary wrenHi or twist, A 

strain that of n» evrtion of uiuselc 
J too st rung or too long fontHCiijmoly. 

| spray, tin . make sprayey ; sec -i:y 
A •>. cxecpl mil 1. 
spray, \ b. Forinllrxiotin see Vi:bm 
in -if. Ac.. 1. 

spring. The past sjirang is coil- 
sjih rnluv more frequent I hull sprung, 
. 1ml h hi 1 rans. A- in mtr.ins. senses. 

! spring, n. The eonjpuiinds. like 
j those of j.ka, are of interest to 
| I hr- hyphen• fain j» r. For the pnxi- 
; eiple, see fIvi*>t>.X* 3 li ; s^rii/g*l>r/J, 
spring ■ mattress, spring-gun, arc 
: usually forbidden hy the uc-ecnt, A 
I liiusl hr changed to t wo words euch ; 
i spring-time A spring-board are 
: allowed hy aeeent. unless springtime 
A rprwgbinrd arc preferred; spring¬ 
tide or springtide can stand only for 
, the season, A the tidal term must be 
; spring ttde in two words ; spring-) 
j cart will usually Ik* two words, but 

• may be hyphened when All the stress 
| ii on spring A & spnng-cart is to be 
j distinguished from other carta A not 
! from vehicle* tn general. 
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springbok. So spelt, 
springe (snare), I*ronounee -j. 
sprlnged, sprung. Carriages well 
cushioned «fc Springed./Choia easy 
chair, xcith cane arms, well sprung. 
Spriugcd is more reasonable, as 
formed from the noun ; cl. sthi ngep . 
springhalt. See STRING I1AI.T. 

sprint, spurt. The words are to n 
considerable extent i nl rreliangcnblc; 
Sprint is, at least apart from dialectal 
use, a lbth-c. word only, xpurt pun;: 
further bnrk, but the newer word 
is displacing the older; u abort 
race, or a run nl high speed, is now 
a sprint, while for u quickening of 
pace, or a spasmodic elfort buddy or 
mentul, spurt is still the more usual 
term, but is tending to be displaced 
even ill these senses ; it that ten¬ 
dency could he cheeked. Hie Ibrrr.R- 
kntiation would be useful, 
spry make* spryrr, spri/rsl. spryty, 
spnjncis, spryuh ; we miv. 
spus. Sre sritsv. 

spur. See 1‘ltONUNl'lATlox, s f.. for 
spurring. 

spurt. For >. £ spirt, see seine; 
for ». A sprint, see sitint. 

■putter. See bflutti-.b. 
sputum. 1*1. -fa. 

spy. For inflexions sec Vrnnn in 

-ie Ac., 0 . 

squalid makes -tint ; -ltn & -c.st, 4. 
squalor, not -our ; see -oro & -on. 
*quandennanla<c). A Facetious 
formation. 

•quart mokes njiiarnblr A squarish. 
see Mute e ; square leg should luivc 
no hyphen, see IIvpuknu all. 
squeeze makes -xaUc ; see -able 1 . 
squib. For aynonvmy see laiitoox. 
HUlMelarehy. Though • the spel¬ 
ling with e has been by fur tbe more 
usual ’ (OED), the spelling without 
It Is preferable (see Mute e), A 
Sydney Smith A FitzGerald appear 
among lta patrons In the OEI> 
quotations. 

The general rules for the 
ling or not doubling of final 
ooneonanta before suffixes can be 
seen in the articles -ms-, A -T-, 

-rf- ; bo few monosyllables or words 


accented on the lost syllable end in 
a single -s that rules need not be 
here stated ; it will suffice to say 
that: (1) The plural of bus is 
usually buses ; this irregularity is 
j explained by the fact that buses Is 
| still regarded os an abbreviation of 
the regular omnibuses ; when that 
; is forgotten (A bus is now more 
I usual than 'bus), doubtless Purer will 
! Ixieomc. as it should, busses. (2) 
lliases A focuses, mi. or vr,, biased A 

{ ocusing, arc said by tlie OK!) to 
« ‘more regular’’than the -ss- 
forms that arc nevertheless common 
in Fnglaml ; similarly canvas (tile 
fabrir) gives -axes (pi. n.), -asnl, & so 
loo orcl.isrv, nimbuses, portculliscd, 
tretlisrd, boluxrx, bonuses, inrubuscs, 
atlases, eullnses, Ac. (II) Sonplus 
1 makes ruaipluxsctl. 

! St. For the question between St 
. Prlrr A St. Pctrr he., arc Pr.niOD 
IX ABnniP IATlONS. 
stable, ndj., mokes stably, stability, 
1 stabilize, so s)h !i . 
stadium. PI. -dia. 

Staff. 1. PI. in music A in archaic 
1 senses stapes, see -vr(D) i in modem 
senses staffs. 2. For «. of life see 
| Hwuniqri-.TS. 
stag. See itanr. 

j stage mokes stagealle (see -able I), 
stagy (see -by A -v) ; of the ehief 
1 compounds, stage-craft A stage-struck 
! should be hyphened or coalesce, 
| s. coach A s. manager should be 
hyphened or separated (usually the 
lutter) according to the stress re¬ 
quired, A most others should be 
two words euch—stage direction, 
stage door, stage effect, stage fever, 
stage fright, stage whisper ; far the 
! principle sec Hyphens 8 B. 

Stagirlte. The S.; see Sobriquets. 
Stake, vb, makes stateable ; Mute e. 
] stalactite, stalagmite. Stress on the 
first, not the second, syllables is 
recommended ; Recessive accent. 
Mala makes statable, stalish, stalely ; 
1 see Mute e. 

j stalk, stem, trunk. Stalk is the 
stem of a plant less than tree oe 
: shrub ; trunk is the stem of a large 
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tre*; stem is the general word 
applicable irrespective of size. 
Stamp, n. For synonymy, sec sign. 
Stampede make* -dabU; *ec Mutee. 
stanch, staunch. The adjective Is 
usually staunch, the verb stanch. 
stand. For stands to reason , see 
beason 2. For standpoint, point of 
view, St point, see roisr. For u'asA- 
stand, slashing-stand, ivadi-hand- 
stand, see \YA*ii. 

standard. S. pound. ». size. s. yard, 
s. lamp, &c. ; no hyphens; see 
HvruENS 8 Ji. 

stanza. Ser Tfciimcai. ti;k.\jk. 
- stanza'd is preferable to -stanzned ; 
sec -ED Sc ’n. 

star. Shooting s. should have no 
hyphen ; see Ilvrur.ss :i 11. 
atarcbedly. Three syllnMcs: -i.ni.v. 
f tartar, not starring \ we Mitk ». 
starlight, -lit, -litten. imIjj. The 
first (an adj. use, c.g. n starlight 
night) mayor may not Ik- luxtoncnlly, 
but is certainly now to lie regarded 
as. the noun used uttriliiitivcly. 
Attributive uses of nouns, like a<l- 
verbinl uses of uji|Kiruit uiljeclives 
(sec Unidiomatk- -i.y). some!i hi rs 
strike jH'ople whose zeal for (•ram- 
mar is greater than Mu ir knowledge 
of it ns jneorrrel ; Si starlit is per¬ 
haps often substituted for starlight 
owing to this notion ; no harm is 
done, starlit »<*ing a blameless word. 
Si indeed I Matter in some contexts ; 
if * a starlight night ’ & ‘ n starlit 
sen ’ have their rpilhcts exchanged, 
both suffer to the extent at least of 
sounding unnatural. The further 
step to stariitlen is not so innocent, 
litten being not archaic but pseudo- 
archaic ; the writer who uses star- 
litten is on a level with the tradesman 
who relies on such attractions as 
Ye Olde Curyosytic .Shoppe. 

Starve makes stowable, starveling \ 
■ee Mute e. 

State, h- It is a convenient dis¬ 
tinction to write State for the 
political unit, at any rate when the 
full noun use is required (not the 
attributive, as in State, or state, 
trading), & state in other senses. 


The following compound forms are 
recommended (see Hyphens) i— 
statecraft, stale-room. State social¬ 
ism, Stale prisoner, State trial. 

State, yb. I may irate 1 Irish 
‘ Xat tonality ' rent recommended to me 
by the It re-1 trine. Lady Aberdeen. 
*Stutr’ is one of the verbs that 
insist on proper ceremony A rraent 
the omishion of that, eonj. S. 

makes utataldr. hit Mute e. 
stately. Kor |tic ail c., Ml- .r.u.v. 
statlc(al). s<-c ; thrrei.no 

marked diffm-nl inlion, hut llic -it 
form wmi likely to prevail, 
station nuikr. -<mnl: ace -N-, -NN-. 
stationary, -«ry. The adj. (nol 
moving). -«ry; the noun (paper 
Ac.), -■•«/. 

statist, statistician. The pronun- 
dal ion of the lira! («IA tint) la very 
much against it, inevitably sue- 
putinc ilalc, A not ktntiaUra ; A In 
fart 11 a old sense win Rtntcamcin, 
though now, u. if it wrrr n buck- 
formation from Ualitiir*. it mruna 
only Rtatialirinn. 1 -ulhrr it ahould 
lie ulmndoned A aMMatfrian always 
| used, or it should he out off from 
.lair by licing pronounced alA'llat “, 
it in likely that one or other of these 
things will conic ulioiit. but the odda 
nre unfurl nnalrly in favour of the 
lirvl, with ttie niinht-noinc Haiti- 
lician k*fl in aide |mNSCNsiun. 

stallsticiaf), adjj. Si r -h(ai.); the 
short fonn in nlmoNt idiMilele. 
status. * The rtalii, qua 1 ia the 
position ill which tJuuga (1) are now 
or (2) have hren till now or (3) were 
then or (t) had Siren till then ; la 
senses 2 A 4 ante (f- a. 0. ante) la 
sometimes, but nred not be, added. 
With in the phrase liceomea in etatu 
quo f ante), without the, A with antt 
similarly optional. 

statutable, -tory. For the Ant, sec 
-Anna ; the two words are hardly 
distinguishable in meaning ; -table 
is considerably older, A -lory perhapa 
now more usual ; a natural Divm< 
EKTIATIOM would b« that -tObU 
ahould take the sense permitted, A 
■torn t* 1 ' sense enjoined, by statute. 
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staunch. See stanch. 

Slavs, vb. The post A p.p. stone 
(instead of surged) is modern A 

(OED) ‘ chicny Xaut.\ 
fltavss. For*, an pl.of.siri/J'.seoRTArr. 
stead, n. The atmosphere of the 
home life was favour utAc to the groivth 
of qualities which were jnrirntly to 
stand him in inestimable stead. To 
Stand one in good or better, much 
or more, little or lens. h. ; IIjoac arc 
perhupa the limits within whirl; the 

C * rase can now, wilhouL nfTcclution. 

used ; word* like inestimable. 
should not be substituted ; see 
Cast-iron idiom. 

SteftdfMt is now the established 
Bpelling, preferable us exhibiting the 
Connexion with stead A- steady ; strd- 
wos formerly much the commoner, 
A in still seen. 

stsam. Tlic chief romhinnlmns 
beginning with steam are licst wnl* 
ten os below ; for the principle, si-c 
Hyphens. 

1. As one word (or hyphened): 
steamboat, steumbnx, steam power, 
steamship, stcumtight, 

2. Hyphened : s.-boiler, s.-ehesf, 
S.-engine, s.-gauge, s .-jacket. All 
these have the accent on steam, 
except perhaps j.4n«Irr v for which 
see below. 

8. As two words : s. brake, s. coal, 
s. crane, s. hammer, r. navvy, s. 
plough, s. roller, s. tug, k. whistle. 
All these have the accent on the 
second word except in special uses, 
as fAe s.-coal trade, sarin dc *.- 
navvies. 

S.-boiler is not farmed in the same 
wuy as s. plough A t lie nut. i.c. from 
two nouns a. * boiler with the sense 
a boiler worked by steam, hut from 
the phrase to boil steam, or create n. 
by boiling ; It la a thing that boils 
A does not come under Hyphens 
8 B, but under Hyphens 3 C (cf. 

weight-carrier A tlic like). 

steepen. See *en vf.rds. 

Steer, n. The OEI> definition Is : 
A young ox, cap. one which h:is been 
castrated (in the United States A 


the Colonics applied to mole beef- 
cattle of any age). 

stele. Pronounce ste'le ; pi. -toe. 
stem, n. See stalk ; A, for the 
sense in grammar, Technical terms. 
stemma. PI. -mala. 
stencil makes - liable , -lied, -lling; 
see -i.!-. -i.-. 

step. For s. Vila wuy, s. in, Ac., see 
Formal words. 

stereo. A Curt ailed word for 
stereotype ; pi. *«i, see -o(r.)s 5. 
stereotype ha *-pubic, -pist ; JIutii k. 
sterile. The older spellings (utiu. 
-it, -ill) suggest that Vlic pronuncia¬ 
tion -il w modern, A it is still pro¬ 
bably I ms eonuiKin than -II. Super!. 
Komet lines -ilest, kcc -iiu A -r,ST 4 ; 
noun sterility (ef. tranquillity,civility), 

sterilize makes -zaldc ; nee Mute k. 
stern, adj. For the sterner sex, bcc 
]!attkki:I> cmVAMi.NTS. 
stern, n. S\ chase, two words 
(IIvrur.NH 3 li); s.-whccler, hyphen¬ 
ed (3 C”); *. sheets or s.-sheets, the 
accent being variable. 

Sternum. PI. -no or -nums; see 
Latin plurals. 

stethoscope. Pronounce st£- ; sec 
False quantity. 

stevedore. Three syllables (slt'vl- 
dur). 

(-)stlch & equivalents. For names 
of verse-groups baxed on the number 
of lines they contain, the -stick 
words are the sol nearest complete¬ 
ness. but forms in -am A -cf exist 
for the groups more commonly 
mentioned, A; nrc often preferred in 
limited acmcf. Half (or part of) 
line— hemistich ; one line— (monop 
stick ; two lines— distich, couplet; 
three—trialich. triplet, tenet, tern ; 
four— tetrastieh. quatrain, quartet; 
five— pentasfieh, einquain ; six— 
hexastich, sixain, sextain, acatet, 
sextet ; seven— hrptastieh ; eight— 
oetastieh, hnitain, octrt, octal* ; nine 
—wanting ; tcn—etecastich, dizain ; 
fourteen— quatorzain ; fifteen— quin- 
zain. Pronounce -Or. 

stfebomyth. See Technical terms. 
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stlcked, stuck. When the meaning 
is provided with sticks (o.j;. of pen 
plants), the first form is the right ; 

cf. HAMSTRING, SPftlXUfcD. 

8tlcklDg-plftC«, -point. Ill till* Mae- \ 
beth passage, -place is the mini ; we 
Misquotation. 

stickleback, tittlebat. The first is 1 
the orthodox & etymological i,,rm. , 
the other being ((JLilJ) * a variant, I 
of childish origin \ 

Stigma. The plural is nhgniatn ill j 
the cod., Ixit., mnl„ Ac , senses : 
stigma* only in Ihc lig. sense of 
imputation or disgrace, in which a 
plural is rare. See Latin ri.riivi.s. 
stigmatize makes -;«W<*; «> Miti. 
k. The mistake fully dc-ull wilh 
under xikuahii ll imm iin tniclv with j 
s. i ... Ormrlfi suffering for/, ilurr d* 
imprisonment rather than acn pt t\kul 

in this same eouuejcmn Is>nl Motley 
stigmatized the ' bar sinister ' ; Hungs 
arc not stignml izcd monstrous, hut 
stigmati/ed as iiumsliotiK. 

stile, style. Stile is the sfKlhng for 
the means of pusvagv. A for Die 
carpentry term <1* rails) ; style 

for nil oilier KtiMv. This <hvision [ 
is not historically corn-et, tiring due 
to the confusing of Latin shins ; 
(writing-tool) milt (ircek stulas < 
(column); but it is *u. generally 
accepted, A nttempts to improve j 
upon it so conflicting, that it is 
belief to icfrain, A lease the y in I 
all Hie el asm rally derived senses ; ( 
•ec also y A 2 . 

Stiletto. PI. -os ; mi -ofi:)N C. 
stilly. Pronounce the j»oelic ndj. 
atm. the adv. stl'I-li. 
stimulate make* -lable, «*© -aiilk 1 ; ; 
& • ator, bi*c -on. 

stimulus. PI. -If; Latin* ma-mals. 1 
slimy, stymie. The first s|>d)ing is 
recommended. Although the ()I>1) • 
makes the other the orthodox form, 
jft- occurs nine tunes in its quota¬ 
tions, A sty- not ot all. See y & 1 . 

Stink. Past stank or stunk, to 
which the remarks made under spin \ 
exactly apply. 


Stipulate makes -fciWr, nee -apu: 1 ; 
A -ator, nee -ok. 

stiiTing- Pronounce -er'ing rather 
than -fi nng ; Pronunciation s.f. 

Sti ver. So pronounced. 

Stock pathos. Some words & 
phrases have Itecoliie An associated 
with melancholy occasion* that it 
wcnm hardly decent In hi such nil 

<KN-aMiHi pass unattended by nnv of 
them. It is I rue that such trapping* 
A huiU nf woe save much trouble ; 
>1 rs true tlial to luoek a I them lay* 
am* open to of Iuird- 

h earl nil levs : il in also trio* Ihut the 
uhc of them suggests. tl uni quite 
insinrciity, \«t u factitious sell of 
eiiMdinii. A* llmst* an* will iidviied 
who nlndum from Hum. A mi mil 
M'leelioii. which nught hr grmtly 
enlaigrd, is : In her great sorrow ; 
The land he Inn d no well; Tile 
supreme sum In c : The pdy nf it I; 
The mtirlul remains nf; All Hint 
was nmrt.il uf; The departed ; One 
hkitc UUloltuiiatc ; More mimed 
against than tinning; A lump in 
our’* Hiroul ; Tug ill one's heart* 
Airings; Stricken; Ixived A lost; 
Hut it wiw not to be. 

stoep. Proiioumr slflhji. 

stolcfali. sccoifAi). Ihilli fnnua 

are Uv d us iidjrcti .*«*», -re being 
indeed the cxiiiirnoiirr ; hut liuiutH 
of dilferenee an* discern able. In the 
predicative Use Mote is raw : Air 
acceptance nf the tints tint stoical, 
he was stun ill nr fr/11/irr, Tal her than 
stme. Xu th- iillnbutive use. stoic 
naiundly preserves the original 
sense inure d< finitely, white Ktoisal 
forge !h il ; when we r.ay si'iir indif¬ 
ference, we riK’iili Midi indifference 
as llie Slows taught or practic'd • 
wlien we say slmral indifference we 
flunk of it merely M resolute nr 
entn}Hiv-<l ; the *fa<c rirfue* arc 
those netually lauglil by the Moira, 
the stoical virtues simply those uf the 
tlrrocr kind. LaMly, while cither 
epithet is applicable to idutrncli. 
stoical it I hr* word for persons : teiM 
if cue r»r stoical composure - sterie or 
stoical life or tone or temper or views ; 
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hi is a stoical fcllom ; these stoical 
explurers j a stoical sufferer ; my 
stoical young friend. 
stokehold,-hole. The earliest OLD 
quotat ion for the first is dated 1887 ; 
the -hole form goes book to 1000. 
The natural inference is that -hole 
is the true form, but is now thought 
undignified A has been altered. 
Though the OL11) defines the two 
differently, the impression produced 
by its quotations is not that there 
are two names for two different 
things, but rather that stoke Mr lias 
had in its time, it perhaps still has, 
more thun one tucuninfr. To main¬ 
tain a distinction between words nt 
once so similar in form it, to the 
general public, so vague in sense, ib 
clearly impossible. The form stoke¬ 
hole is recommended. 

stolid makes -rr, -r.tl; -r.n A -i»t 2. 
stomach. For genteel use see HS.14.V. 
stomacher, article uf dreas. The 
old pronunciation was with -chrr, 
which should lie kept to ns long us 
the word is historical only, A not re¬ 
vived with the tiling in modern use. 
Stone, n. /foiling stone should not 
be hyphened ; rocking-stone or rock¬ 
ing slone aeroriling ns the accent is 
on the first or the second word ; see 
Ilrraoi 3 B. 

Stone, vb, makes -noble ; Mute f_ 
stop, n. For the phonetic sense, 
sec TECHNICAL TERMS. 

stop, vb. Those who use sinp when 
others would use slay { ll’Aerr are ynu 
stoppingT Ac.) ate many, A arc 
frequently rebuked. The OED 
deals very gently with them : • Cf. 
stay, which is often preferred as 
more correct'; A it is not a case 
for denunciation, but rather for 
waiting to see which word will win. 
Meanwhile, careful speakers do pre¬ 
fer stay i A it is in its favour, A a 
sign of its being still iu possession, 
that its noun. A not slop, is certainly 
the right one to the corresponding 
sense (during our stay, not our stop). 
It may also be suggested that, if 
stop is a aoteeiam, then ale degrees 


of enormity in the offence : Won't 
you stop to dinner f, J shall stop in 
town tiu I hear. We have been stopping 
at Hit Deanery, of which the lust is 
the worst, point to a Limitation—- 
that stop is tolerable only when 
postponement of departure rather 
than place of sojourn is in question. 

STOPS Ac. (comma, semicolon, 
colon, full stop, exclamation, ques¬ 
tion, inverted cominus, ejmslrophc, 
hyphen, itulns, brackets, dashes). 
There is not room in this book for 
u treatise on punctuation, nor for 
discussion of principles even where 
the question is one between opposed 
views of eorn'ctness, A not between 
acknowledged correctness A careless 
or ignorant error. Hut, if it is 
assumed ( 1 ) that the reader need 
be warned only against mistakes 
i that experience shows to be pre¬ 
valent, A (2) that the views here 
taken on disputed points are sound, 
an article consisting almost entirely 
I of ill stopped sentences with cor¬ 
rections may he of use. 

COMMA 

A. In enumerations. For full dis¬ 
cussion. sec sxn 3. A on 3. Of the 
examples below, the last four show 
tiie ambiguity that makes it neces¬ 
sary to insist on full stopping in nil 
enumerations, including the more 
usual ones, like the first nine, in 
which no doubt of tlie meaning is 
possible. 

This nnc novel describes a Itme 
affair formed, precipitated, it ren¬ 
dered tragic by the events of the 
llevoiution (for tragic read tragic,)./ 
The resulting inquiry invokes the 
consideration of the claims of con¬ 
sciousness, instinct, memory, habit, 
A- desire to be regarded as the deter¬ 
mining factors of psychic life (for 
desire read desire,)./Among present- 
day authors (f- poets Messrs Yeats, 
Slurge Jlfoorr, Binyon, d- Davies are 
most in evidence (for limits read 
Davies,)./The total burden imposed 
upon the Berman consumer by the 
duties on rye, reheat, <t oats alone 
was fta,731,7tl (for oats read oat*,)./ 
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A Court which is orderly, high- 
minded, <£ decorous may be an im¬ 
mense influence for good ( for decorous 
read decorous.)./IVc shall find it 
necessary to deed pretty drastically 
with pie parental rights of drunken 
criminal <fc wastrel parents (for 
drunken criminal read drunken, 
criminal,)./. . . & (4) the earlier 
publication of the results of the returns 
received, tvhirh, it may fairly be as¬ 
sumed, would follow if proposals (/). 
(-)» dc (J) were adopted (tor (J) mid 
($).)./. . . or whether they are an 
earlier variety of »nan from whom the 
fierce, strong war nor raerx lane 
developed (for strong fr«l lining.)., 
lie seeks by tearing the infiuenrr 
which Christianity has exerted in the 
successive emancijmtion of ilmr. of 
serf, if- of /tenant to cnirrinre hi\ 
fcUon.'-U'orktrs Unit . . . (for servant 
read servant.).-'/Vir debate opened 
with the consideration of the llcpnrt 
stage on Wuys d* Means. »i couerru¬ 
ing this many topics arose — tobacco. \ 
land, «f* lii/nor in particular (for i 
liquor j«crhii)N read lupiar,). .\othing 
had been allowed to be published 
except boohs, pamphlet t, «l* Vaster* 
xdhith hud secured the approval of the 
Communist party (for papers snri-ly 
read vajfCrs,)./Jlut the general pur¬ 
port i» the same—the Mttidnex*. the 
degrading pu*swh*. the short-xighted 
greed by which the economic unity of 
Europe has been broJ.cn. d- as a result 
of which tin Continent IS drifting into 
economic anarchy, with the prospect 
of fresh t cart (impossible to tell. «* 
com mux rum* Co. Min t her by which 
or of which refer* lo greed alone, or 
also to blindness & passions; pro¬ 
bably for /treed read greed,)./Ift 
wants to give workmen more interest 
in their work d* vulgarity, sloth <f 
luxury less scope (a triumph of per¬ 
versity, for which the putting right 
of the enumeration with commas 
after sloth & luxury is no full cure). 

B. In the absolute construction. 
For the cause, & the effect, of this 
common mistake, see Absolute 
Const* dctiov. 

M. Maurice Colin, haring colled 


I attention to the conditions of naval 
warfare, At. Pichon said . . . (read 
Cotin having)., In */*>rt man is 
; matching himself against Suture ; <fc 

I Suture, being unlimited, there is no 
limit to the skill u'hith mini can 
employ (read A\ Suture being)./tint 
i these nbf ret inns my re mer ruled, d’ the 
I accused, having pleaded not guilty, the 
/tearing of n i.trrice ctmirweuerd (read 
cfr. the accused hurlmg). 

<*. Srjiurutmg msrptirablr.x. r.g. a 
verb from iIn subject or object or 
complement, u dcliumg rvlulivc 
from da nnl credent, or an essential 

Modification rrom what cannot 
| stand withimt it. 

The charm <»j Set son's history, is, 
the unselfish greatue** (read history 
is the). Or* >y>.mua parts verb 
from Notijcd, the other complement 
from VII I'. Ue has been culled Ih* 
Portuguese t'rtMXMtf, but hr combines 
withVrnxxart's picturesyueness, moral 
philosophy, ntthirausni, el* high prin¬ 
ciples (rrud picture mpirui w moral). 
The comma Paris the object (moral 
t . . . principles) fnmi its will eonx- 
: bines. .4 literature of .Scotch Gaelic 
poetry «f* prone exists, though too 
! Utile notice has been taken of it. even 
; within the .Stall h burden, for the 
I Scot, who ignores surh liter/.tun', does 
i not f/rxerrr Ant name, tvhirh yiroir# 
him to be n Gael (rrud Scot who 
ignores such literal are, dors). The * ho 
starts u drtlmug relative rlulisc ; 
see that, rrULi ve.'The right do 
wholesome atm us phi re in this country, 
as in all others, where payment it thr 
rule, it that it should be token for 
• granted as a normal incident of Por- 
. liftmeuUtry life (rend others where). 
The where clause is in the same 
relation to others as the ttho clause 
. in the last example to Seal./. . , 

\ whether some disease other lAa* iu6rr- 
l' culojris may not account for the sump- 
\ toms <fe 8>gn* oWnrd. Only, if we 
, do not succeed m our investigations, 

I are tee entitled lo admit the diagnosis 
| of tuberculosis (read Only if toe do 
not succeed in our investigations are). 
Without the clause from which the 
. comma parts it, only Is mere non- 
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acn&c./Siiuatcd, as tc c are, with our 
vast <fc varied overseas possession*, 
our gigantic foreign trade, dr out 
unapproachable mercantile marine, 
wr at an if rate ran gain nothing by 
war (read Situated «*). We should 
write not ‘ How, urc we situated Y 
but 4 How lire we siluuUil ? 1 ; the 
as clause in exactly parallel to. & as 
essential as, kau'./W'r arc assured 
that the Prime Minister will , in no 
circumstances dr on no nandrmliun 
whatever, consent tn . , . (mid will in 
no circumstances . . . wAafnvr con¬ 
sent). The words Mint negativr tr ill 
must not Ik- rut o|f from it. Smii- 
larly : The principals were, neither 
of Mem, of a cbtss that ordinarily 
appears in the dock of the Old Hailey 
(read were neither of them of). 

I). In conII ii i-nets. i.«\ wjwn niter- 
natives dec. finish their course to¬ 
gether, the necessary comma after 
the serornl is apt to l»e forgot ton. 

✓is regards the form of the festival* 
many, if not must of the customs 
popularly associated with it may, 
perhaps, hr traced in . . . (lend most, 
of)./His craftsmanship, again, teas 
superb^more refined, marc intel¬ 
lectual than that of Frith (n»il iwirf- 
leelual. than). 

E. In rompmind appendages to 
names. Mr F. Hm'erjirtd has col¬ 
lected ct- edited a l\ilumc of ' Kssays 
by llcnry Fraucis l , elham. Late 
President of Trinity (\/Urge, Oxford 
db Camden Professor of History’ 
(read Oxford, «f). 

K. In umbiguou* appositions. In¬ 
sertion or omission of commas is 
seldom a sufllcient remedy. & indeed 
is usually impossible. The tiling is 
to remember that arrangements in 
which apposition commas & enu¬ 
meration commas are mixed up orr 
dangerous & should lie avoided. 

To the expanded ' Life of Shake¬ 
speare \ first published in lb IS, dr to 
fc* issued shortly in a third edition 
by Mr Murray, the author, Sir 
Sidney Lee, besides bringing the text 
up to date, has contributed a n«c 
preface. Which is the author ?/ 
Some high officials of the Headquarter 


I Staff, including the officer who w 
? pnmus inter pares, the Director oj 
I Militarif Opcruttons, ds the Director 
I of Staff duties. . . . How many were 
! there going to St Ives 'I/Lout 
• Curzon. Sir Edmond KUcs, the prr- 
1 neat Military Member, dr the Civil inn 
j Members of Council traverse the most 
! mute rial of Lord Kitchener’s xtate- 
roentx. Was Sir Edmond the Mili¬ 
tary Member Y 

j U untied between connected but 

, imlcprndctit sentences. or used in¬ 
stead of Ncinicoluii between uuenn- 
wiled will cnees. 

When the Motor Cars Art rvas before 
the House it was suggested that these 
authorities should be given the rigid 
to make recommendations to the cm- 
I tral authorities c(* that right was cou- 

! ceded (read authorities, <C*)./‘ H’fW 
j the miguty Times aid ti.t in this 
\ historic • iniggle ? ' Dear to the heart 
, of an editor must be such an appeal, 
i nv wish Komrune would seek for our 
| aid in so flattering a formula (read 
j appeal; ter). 

SEMICOLON 

The use of semicolons to separate 
parallel expressions that would 
normally lie separated by commas 
is not m itself illegitimate ; blit it 
must not be done when the expm- 
1 sinus so separated form u group that 
j is to Ik* ■cjvimtcd by nothing more 
| than a comma, or even not separated 
at ull. from another part of the 
! Bcntcnrc ; to do 11 is to make the 
less include the greater, whirh is 
absurd. 

- And therein lies a guarantee of peace 
I <fc ultimate security, such, perhaps, as 
! none of the States of South America ; 

such as not rmi Mexico herself can 
| boast (read America, such as not even 
Mexico herself, can)./If you say with 
the enemy pinned upon the West, 
suffering passively bunt upon blow, 
<L never able to restore himself after 
each blow, or to recover what he has 
tost; rciJft his territory blockaded; 
his youngest boys drawn into the 
struggle, that your victory is im¬ 
possible • if you say . . . (read lost, 
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toith his territory blockatled, his)./ 
If, as Mr GiUxon Jiowles contends, 
the Lore of -V<j tinns is uil plain tail¬ 
ing i if il is a thing of certainties <fc 
plain definitions, tl nun Id be strange 
that a confer nice of jurists should 
have . . . (read sailing, if). 

COLON 

Ab long ab (lie l'rn\Tr>1itKik version 
nf the ISuIdk continue* to 1 m* rr.nl. 
the colon i* not likely to |n«s qii.h* 
out of use US ;t cluelly nS «||(* 
preferred liv iruli vulunls, »r i;j 
impressive <*onlc\K, 1 «> 11 m* semi¬ 
colon : but tlie tune when it was 
second mem lie r nf the hierarchy, 
full Btop, colon. Kcmirolnn, comma, 
is past; in general uxagr, it is not 
now a stop of a certain jMiwrr 
available in any situation demanding 
such a power, but has acquired u 
spread iunciion. Ihnl of delivering 
the goods tint have liren invom-O 
in the pn-crdtiig wonts; it is n wile 
stitute for Midi verbal harbingers 
as viz , Kilt that is to sat/, i. t Ac. 

FI LL Slt>P 

In abbreviations. For the use ns 
a symbol of abbreviation, ns in i.r. 
for id est. Capt. for Captain, A Joss 
rt’immuhty in Mr. far Muter i* 
Mester, ret. for huntlrcdnright, sec 
J>i:uir>n i\- annul viations. 

In the *|K»t plague. The utyie that 
has been so labelled, the essence of 
which is that the matter should bo 
divided into os short lengths us 
possible separated by full stop*, 
with few commas *L no semicolons or 
conjunctions, is tiring to the reader, 
on whom it imposes the task of 
supplying the connexion, A corrupt¬ 
ing to the writer, whose craving Tor 
brevity persuade* him Uiat any¬ 
thing will pass for a sentence :— 
It tear tunc clear. The light rcas that 
of laic evening. The air hardly more 
than cool. /They demand long years nf 
accurate study—even when Ihe student 
has the necessary aptitude for such 
things. Which three students out of 
every four hasx not. 


EXCLAMATION 
Not to use A mark of exclamation 
is sometimes wrong: /low they 
laughed., instead of Hmc they 
laughed t. i.s not Krigludt. Excessi vc 
Use of exclamation murks is, bkr 
i that of Irsi.ies, one of the tilings 
I that lie! ray the mod Denied or 
| unpmeiijrf d wnlrr: Vm; surprise 
; »ir. Jlu sc* tin re ymi t, Don't tell such 
J lies, are mere statement, question, 
A Command, an»t converted into 

• exclamation* bv the fart that those 
i who My Du-iii an* excited, nor to lie 
j decorated into Von surprise me/, 
■ 11 mo dure put !. Don't till such lies !. 
j It is, inilred, stated in a well-known 
: grammar I hat * A mile of cxclnuui- 
! tion IK used uflcr words nr wnlemrs 
’ which exprcHM cnwdK.ii \ with, us 

example. //rm» are the mighty /<d/rr» 
in thi midst of the Untile! I am dis- 
tressed fur (her. my brother Jonathan !. 
The second halt of Mum quotation 
H early viul.itH I lie rule hud down 
uiiove, being, however full of enw- 
! tnm, a simple statement, St yet 
j having nn exclamation mark, but 
anyone who will refer to 2 Sum. i. 20 
! will find that mark to he not the 
' lbldc's, but the grammarian'll ; the 
J earlier oik* of verse 25 is right. 

. So fur, the inference kcciuk nbvunis 
Si simple—In eoiililK' the <x<luma¬ 
ll on to what grammar rerngm/.rs as 
rxH h mat urns. A refuse it to state¬ 
ments, quest mlHl, & rommnnrls. 
Exclamation* in grammar are (1) 
interjections, &s oh!; ( 2 ) words or 
phraACA uk d us interject ion*, ns 
//went /. hell!. by J>a'e !, my God t 
great Scott ! : sentence* contain - 

. ing the exclamatory what or how. as 
. Il'Acif a difference tl makes!, What 
\ / suffered!, fhr.c / tore y*/u /, Haw 

• pretty she u! ; (l) wishes proper, as 
Confound you !. May tie live lo see 

: it!, God forbid /; (3) Ellipses A 
! in versions due to emotion, as Not 
1 another u'ord /. // only / could 1 1 
That it shoubl have come to this I, 
; Much care you!. Fap goes the 
j itYosel!, A fine friend you have been !; 
i (0) apostrophes, as You miserable 
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coward !, You little dear 1 • It ii true 
that the exclamation mark should 
be given to oil expressions answering 
to the above type*, A alto that It 
should not be givoo to ordinary 
fully expressed statements, qurs- 
tiona, or commands : but the mat¬ 
ter la not quite ao simple aa that. 
Though a sentence is not to be 
exclamation-marked to show that it 
haa the excited tone that its con¬ 
tents imply, it may & sometimes 
must be ao marked to convey that 
the tone is not merely what would 
be natural to the words themselves, 
but is that auitalrfc to soornful 
quotation, to the unexpected, the 
amusing, the disgusting, or some¬ 
thing that needs the comment of 
special intonation to secure tliAt the 
words shall be taken os they ore 
meant. So : Vou thought it didn't 
matter I, He learnt at last dial the 
enemy was — himselfJCuch is as bad 
as the other, only mare so He puts 
his knife in his month !. Hut not : 
That is a lie .', My heart was in my 
mouth .', Who earnI wish you 
would be quiet l, Beggars must not be 
chooser 1 1 ; In all these the words 
themselves suffice to show the tone, 
A the exclamation mark allows only 
that the writer docs not know his 
business. 

QUESTION MARK 
The chief danger is that of forget¬ 
ting that whether » set of words is 
s question or not, & oonsequcnily 
requires or repudiates the question 
mark, Is decided not by its practical 
effect or sense, but by its gramma¬ 
tical form A relations. Those who 
loom grammar are apt to take Ask 
Mss who said so tor a question, A 
Will you please stand lack for a 
request, A to wrouglv give the first 
the question mark that they wrongly 
hill to give the second. But the 
first Is In fact a command containing 
an Indirect question, A the ques¬ 
tion mark belongs to direct ques¬ 
tions only, while the second la in 
fact s direct question, though it 
happens to be equivalent In sense 


to a request. When the natural 
confusion caused by the conveying, 
for instance, of what is in sense a 
statement in the grammatical form 
of a question is aggravated by the 
sentence’s being of considerable 
length—e.g. when Iflfi it be believed 
that ia followed by several lines 
setting forth the incredible fact—, 
the question mark ut the end is 
often, but should never be, omitted. 
Still more fatal is a type of sentence 
tliat may be put cither as an cx- 
elamat ion or as a question, but must 
have its stop udupted to the ex¬ 
clamatory or interrogative nature 
of the what or haw whose double 
possibilities cause the dillicultv. 
Ho ip seldom does it happen can only 
lie on exclamation, & must have 
happen! ; but How often docs if 
happen may be cither a question 
(answer. Once a month Ac.) requir¬ 
ing hapjien ?, or un exclamation 
(meaning. Its frequency is surpris¬ 
ing) requiring happen!, in that 
interval robot hud 1 nuf lost ! (either 
lost! should be changed to lost f, or 
not should be omitted)./.-! streak of 
blue below the hanging alders is cer¬ 
tainly a characteristic introduction to 
the kingfisher. How many people 
first see him so? (read either so! 
for so ?, or othrrccisc for so). 

The archness of tiic question mark 
interpolated in brackets infallibly 
betrays the amateur writer : Sir. — 
The following instance of the doubtful 
advantages (?) of the Labour Ex¬ 
changes as media ... seems lo deserve 
tome recognition. 

INVERTED COMMAS 

There is no universally accepted 
distinction between the single form 
(’...’) A the double (" . . . ”). 
The more sensible practice is to 
regard the single as the normal, A 
to resort to the double only when, 
as fairiy often happens, an interior 
quotation is necessary in the middle 
of a passage that is itself quoted. 
To reverse this is clearly less reason¬ 
able ; but, as Quotation within 
quotation is much lew common than 
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the simple hind, & conspicuousness 
is desired, the heavy double mark 
is the favourite. It may be hoped 
that The man alio sail* ' I shall 
write to “ The Times " tonight ’ will 
ultimately prevail over The man 
who says -1 shall write la • The 
Times' to nigh !", 

Questions of order between inverted 
commas & st ops are illustrated by the 
following pairs, ttie lirst form being 
usual, but the second right:— 

The first genuine " Collected Poems " 
admitted his stately 11 Sonnet on the 
Aile " only on the inducement of 
“a partial friend." a fra lines from 
" The Aymphs," that fair humiaiity 
of old tcliyimi, an that same ground 
alone. The first genuine 1 Collected 
Poems' tuliuitleil Ins stalely ‘Son¬ 
net on tlic Nile ’ only un the induce- 
ment of * n partial friend u few 
lines from ‘ The Nymphs ’, that fair 
humanity of old religion, on ttiat 
some ground alone. '/Jo ijoh say, 
" A III l my brother's Keeper"? tin 
you say ‘Am I my brother's 
kccjier V * ? ifilh him it tens always. 
“Damn the eanseqnenees" ! With 
him it nas always ' Llumn the con¬ 
sequences I 

APOSTROPHE 

For difficulties with this os sign of 
the possessive case, see Pos.vkssiyk 
ri.zz.Lrs. For its use in avoiding 
certain bir.arre word-forms, sec -i:t> 
<t '!>. 

HYPHENS, ITALICS 
See those articles. 

PARENTHESIS BRACKETS & 
DOUBLE DASHES 
Of these no more need he said than 
that after the second bracket or 
dash any stop that would h ue been 
used if the bracket* or dashes A 
thrir contents had not been there 
should still be used. This is some¬ 
times, but not very often, forgotten 
after the second bracket ; after the 
second dash it is seldom remem¬ 
bered, or rather, perhaps, is deliber¬ 
ately neglected as fussy ; but, if it it 


fussy to put a atop after a dash, 
it is messy to pilr two jobs at ones 
upon the doah, A those 1 to whom 
fussiness is repugnant should eschew 
the double-dash form of parenthesis 
except where no stop can be nreded. 
.Vo far as it is true — d: haw far it is 
true does rod eamd for much —if is an 
unrjjmled bit of truth {rend much—, 
■7). If he ahandiins a pursuit it is 
not because he is riaisrious of hoeing 
shot his last butt --that is never shat — 
but bet i mse . . . {nod nrivr shot—, 
bat). 

store, vb. makes -rable; sec Moths, 

, storey. PI. -eys. ndj. ■storeyed. For 
; the ruiious ililfrrcnrr in kciuic be- 
I tween >. A floor, six- H-oon. 

, storey, story. Whether thus- names 
i for the Hour * the lute nre etymo- 
i higieollv 1 lie same word or notion 
' whieti the doctors differ-, there It 
' an uhvnms runvcliienee in tlic two 
‘ ipetlingx. II i«. for instance, well 
j In know storied wiinluws (illustrating 
! biblical or oilier slums,) from 
] storeyed windows (divided by trim- 
I minis into storeys). The ilirran- 
i i:\ti.»tiox, however, is still a pro¬ 
bationer, A Indeed lacks lli<- support 
of the OKO: Ihul Is sadly against 
it, es|iceiiUly when tlic Tflth-c. 
quotations are found In slmw -ry A 
.rir* four 1 imrs ns often ns -rry A 
-rrys ; but there is yet a rhanee that 
: it limy win through ; so may It be I 
storm. See wish, n. 
j story. Fm but thru t> another i., sea 
' Il.M K.siivi.o 1‘iiaAHM. It is not 

j mended by variations, such as: 

: Presently ii returned. He hoped he 
1 icitr not to be assailed by birds. lie 
hail read a story — bat never mind that 
. now. 

stouten. See -Kit veaim. 

Itovs, — t lined. See stavr. 
i Strmd. -See CfaTAiLRD wonn*. 
strmightfly). Certain mewherr of the 
Labour Party, like Mr Snowden, have 
spoken very honestly <k stratgklly 
about the growth of Me idea/Por 
once, he did not miner his words on 
a labour question : would that he had 
' spoken as straightly on prenout otto- 
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sioru I These two examples, of 
which the first shows a perhaps 
defensible sir nightly, A the second 
a certainly indefensible one. throw 
some light on the regrettable but 
progressive extinction of our old 
monosyllabic adverbs ; it is the 
company of honestly that partly 
excuses the first straight!//; see 
Uniiuomatic -Mr. 

StralnKspraln. For the not very 
clear distinction, see hphatk. 
StTOlben). The chief phrases ill 
which these. A not tlrtiigM(cn). must 
be used are: the strait gate, the 
straitest sect, strait jacket, slruit 
waistcoat, strait-laced. straitened eir- 
cumstances, straitened [for). 
Strappado. PI. -os ; see -o(k)s a. 
ttrslegic(al), pronunciation. In thr 
penult of udjj. A nn. in -if (A thr 
antepenult of -icat words), if -ic is 
preerded by a tingle consonant, 
there is an overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance for the short sound of thr 
previous vowel (except tt); so 
erratic, barbaric, mechanic, tragic, 
poetic, acadlmic, fthic, angflir, arth¬ 
ritic, prolific, chronic, critic, micro- 
scipic, historic, spasmOilic, lyric, 
paralytic, A hundreds more; cf- 
with u. scorbutic, rniisic, cubic. 
Nevertheless, strategic is ul least as 
oftea said ns strategic ; the most 
notable of other exceptions is scenic ; 
the OEL) recognises both promin- 
ciations for scenic It strategic, but 
gives the preference to i ill the first, 
A to 6 in the other, 
strategy)(tactics. Etymologically, 
strategy is geacralship, A tactics is 
array, A the modern antithesis re- 
tains os closely as could fairly be 
expected the original difference. 
The OED definition of strategy A 
note on the distinction follow, with 
three quotations, of which the first 
two are from the OED. Strategy. 
The art of a commander-in-chief: 
the art of projecting A directing the 
larger military movements A opera¬ 
tions of a campaign. Usually dis¬ 
tinguished from tactics, which is the 
art of handling forces in battle or in 


the immediate presence of the 
enemy. (Quotations) -Strategy dif¬ 
fers materially from tactic; the 
latter belonging only to the mechan¬ 
ical movement of bodies set in 
motion by the former./Uefore hostile 
armies or Meets are brought into 
contact (n word which perhaps bet¬ 
ter than any other indicates the 
dividing line between tactics A 
strategy)./Tlie study of strategy, 
which is tlie art of bringing forces 
into coni act with the enemy, A of 
tactics, which is the art of using 
those forces when they arc in contact 
with the enemy. 

Headers should perhaps be warned 
against sup|xising that tlie tact of 
contact A of ladies is etymologically 
the Millie, since these writers have 
utilized the occidental likeness; 
contact (Latin) is touch, ladies 
(Creek) is array. 

stratify. Fur inflexions see Yeans 

in -IK Ac., C. 

stratum. PI. -la ; sec -usi. 

stratus. PI. -It. 

strawberry, l'ur the s, leaves see 
Sodhiqeets. 

strayed, ndj. Ixtbansitivk t.t. 

Streak. Thesikrrs.; sccSonhiqUETS. 

stress ((strain, ns technical terms in 
Physics. In defining the use of 
stress in Physics, the OED remarks 
that it is ' used variously by different 
writers ', A this statement is borne 
out by its quotations. Any close 
exominnliun of such matters is out¬ 
side our scojic ; but the layman 
may lie glad of n rough distinction. 
II is perhaps safe to say that strain 
is the rrsult uf stress ; stress being 
mutual action exerted by bodies or 
parts, strain is the alteration of form 
or dimensions produced by it. 

strew. P.p. indifferently -ed A -n. 

stria. PI. -far. 

strlcksn. This archaic p.p. of 
strike survives chiefly in particular 
phrases, A especially in srnHes 
divorced from those now usual with 
the verb—stricken fn years, a stricken 
field, the stricken deer, for a stricken 
hour, poverty-stricken, panic-stricken. 
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The use of the word by itself ns nn 
adjectivc=Afflicted, in distress, is 
sometimes justdied, but more often 
comes under the description of 
Stock patuos. 

Stride. Pan? -ode ; p.p. (run J -id. ten. \ 
stringed)(strung. Accurately, a Im>w ! 
is stringed or itu.tfringed according i 
us it is provided with a siring or 
not. & strung or uNsfrim^ according 
as it ix Ix-nt 1o the string or li»t . : 
cf. stringed instrument* & strung 
nerves ; kcj a high-strung tempera- j 
mrnt but a gul-striugcd rarket. I 
Otierslrung piano, which suggests a \ 
difUrully, is right Ik cause the 
niiliou in not that of providing it ] 
With <>verst rings us the racket is j 
provided with pit strings (implying ! 
formation from (lie mam hiring). hut 
that of stringing it trnnxvenHv 
(from the vc:b string with the n«f- 
vorb over). See Jiamstkini.) n lor I 
discussion of that word A* or bo u- ! 
string, vb. 

strlnghalt, spr-. Both fonna arr 
common, A they denote the mine 
disease ; sir-, which the Olil) re¬ 
gards as probably the original, might 
well be made the only word. 

Strive. l»UKt strmr, p p. striven ; : 
but the OKI) adds that * many ex¬ 
amples of sfntvd * for Imih • occur in 
writers of every period from the | 
J4tli to the I Pth e.\ 
stroke, '.. makes -kalAc ; Mim: v- 
stroma. 14. - a/a. 
strophe. Sec Technical tijrms ; 
pronounce KtrcVfl; pi. -* or -phae, 
sec l.ATI S' PLUMAS*. 

strow, formerly roramott, in now 
only a l»v-farm of Urw. 
struma. 14 . -tnae. 

Strung. See ktrinokij. 
strychnia, -nine. Sec mokpbia : 

but strychnia has not, like that, , 
maintained itself in popular use. 
stubbornness. So spelt. 

Stucco. The noun makes -os, see 
-o(e)s 8 ; the verb -oes, -oed or-o'd. 
stud ding-SAIL I’ronouncr btG'ri!*l. 
studiedly. For the legitimacy of 
the form see -euly, rule (a>. 


Studio. 14. -as ; irr -o(i:)s 4. 

Study, vb. Stultify, Stupefy. For 
in Ilex tuns see \ i mis is -ir. Ac.. 0. 

Stupid inuki x -rr, -est; -r.u A: -i.st2. 

Stupor, not stupvur ; -oi a A -on. 

STURDY INDEFENSIBLES. Many 
idioms arc mu, il Ihey are texted by 
grammar or logic, to express liiidly, 
even koiim times to cvpriKN the re¬ 
verse <*f. what tltev tore invert IicIchS 
well understood to mean, (hmd 
pewjdc point out the am, A* bad 
who urc nioir numerous, 
take Id lie notice A go on emnnutting 
it : then the good i Topic, if they urr 
foolish, get cveiled A talk of ignor¬ 
ance A KoleeiMiiK, A- lire laughed lit 
us juiriKts : nr, if they arc wur, say 
no m«*re idxiul it A wutl. The in¬ 
defensible*. Klurd.v ax they limy lie, 
prove one after miother to he not 
immortal. There uiu* « time when 
rao-iinr was more ashamed to suy 
* Yon wux tin re* Ilian moKl of us 
now are to Kay * It ‘x me * ; * yuu 
w as ' ih dead ; * it 'u mo ’ ban u long 
life liefnre it yet ; it ton will die, 
A tin*re are much more profitable 
ways of sficndiiur tirue than hint lug 
It. Jt in well, liowesi r, to realise 
that there are niioIi tilings us foolish 
idmuui : that a language should 
almund m them c.ui »/•* no credit to 
it or its tiHcrti: A the ilmwing of 
attention to them is a step towards 
making llirm ofisnk-tr ; » few types 
follow , with rrfereiKix, to articles in 
which each question ix touched 
upon :— 

It s Ml- 

hun t lie hmg-r than you can 

.So for J rum haling him, I Jjke Idm 
(►AM 

The man of all other* for the job 
(or ?J. 

The worst liar oj any man I know 
(or T). 

A child of ten years old (of 7). 

That long nose of ins (of 7). 

Jt is no rxr. complaining. 

Better known than popular (-km k 
*>.st 7). 

Were ever finer line* perverted to a 
meaner use 1 (IllogicajjttkrJ. 
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It is a day'i work even to open, 
much lest to acknowledge, all the 
letter* (kuod 2). 

Pot two reasons, n either of which 
are noticed by Pluto (nkitkee 3). 
All men do not apeak German (not 

He only died n week ago. 

It ahould not be taken too literally. 
I ahould not be BURrmsud if it 
didn't rain. 

sly, nn. PI. die a. The aeparute 
spelling live (pi. ilyei), aomctnnra 
used for the pimple on the eyelid, 
lias not tlic auppnrl of the Oh!l>, A 
the danger of confusion is too slight 
for artificial Uisfkmcntiatiok. 

Sty, vb. For inflexions, boo Vrsns 
IN -IE Ac., 8. 
style)(stlle. See stile. 
stylo. See Curtailed words ; pi. 
-os, see -o(k)s 5. 

Stymie. See stimy. 

Buablan, Sw&-. Sica- (nearer the 
original German) is prefe rTed by f>11Ii 
to Sbo- (fr. the intermediate 1—it mi. 

sub, n. Used aUngily fur subaltern, 
•uireriplli/n, & subslitulc, A nlsu 
with help of context fur other words; 
ace Curtailed words. 

subdual. See -al nouns. 
subduedly. A bad form; see -edly. 
Doth Siegfried Salmon dr W. J. 
Turner apea* subdurdhj a* if in 
recollection of ancient Ulltmcm, but 
il is poetry of a distinguished dis¬ 
illusionment. 

•abject. For synonyms in sense 
theme Ac., see field. 
subjective(SnlUvs. See Technical 

TEEMS. 

subjugate makes -jugahle, sec -able 
1 ; A -alor, sec -on. 

Subjunctives. The word is very 
variously used In grammar. The 
subjunctives here to be considered 
(1) exclude tboac, often to called, in 
which the modal effect is given by 
an auxiliary such as may Idiot He 
may do il; cf. that he do ill, lei (lei il 
8* so : of. be il so), or stall (until he 
s hall 8c dead ; of. until he be dead) ; 


A (2) include any verb that is under¬ 
stood to be modally different from 
the indicative but is either indis¬ 
tinguishable from it in form or 
distinguished otherwise than by an 
auxiliary j in ’ that he learn ' it is 
clear that from is subjunctive ; in 
' that wc leurn ' it is nol j in ‘ that 
wc, lie, muy leum ’ there is no 
subjunctive that concerns us in this 
article ; any verb of the kind that 
has now been hinRcly indicated is for 
our present purpose n subjunctive, 
whether or not il is more specifically 
known as Imperative (xing art mer¬ 
rily), conditional of Hie apodosis 
(it rarer more seemly) or of trie pro- 
tusis (if il please yon), optative (had 
I but the power l ), indirect question 
(M'hen 1 ash her if she lore me), 
indefinite future clause { till he die), 
or by any other 6urh name. 

About the subjuiicltec, so de¬ 
limited, the important general facts 
nrc ; (1) Hint it is moribund except 
in a few easily specified uses i (2) 
Hint, owing to the capricious in¬ 
fluence of the much analysed classi¬ 
cal upon the leas studied native 
niocxls, i t prolmbly never would have 
been passible to 'Iraw up a satis¬ 
factory tabic of the English sub¬ 
junctive uses ; (3) that assuredly 
no-onc will ever find it either possible 
or worth wliile to do so now llint the 
subjunctive is dying; A (4) that 
subjunctives met with today, out¬ 
side the few truly living uses, arc 
either dclilieratc revivals by poets 
for legitimate enough archaic effect, 
or niiLiquatcd survivals as in pre¬ 
tentious journalism, infecting their 
context with dullness, or new 
arrivals possible only in an age to 
which tlic grammar of the subjunc¬ 
tive is not natural but artificial. 

Revival : When 1 ask her if she 
lone me (prose, tars). 

Survival: If this analysis be cor¬ 
rect (normal, is). 

Arrival: If this were to, it was In 
self-defence (tense, not). 

We may now proceed to illustrate 
the four classes to which we have 
been brought, Alives, Revivals, 
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Survivals, it Arrivals, in the senses 
already explained ; 4 no conceal¬ 
ment need lie mode of tlic purpose 
in hand, which is to dmcuurugc the 
last two classes. 

ALIVES 

Those uses arc nhve winch it occurs j 
to no-one to suaiiecl of jicdantry or I 
artilieiality, 4 which emne an natural 
in speech as oilier ways of saying tlic ' 
thing, or marc so. Tlic giung of a 
few specimens is all ’.hat will here 
be necessary. 

Go anuij (4 all Ziid-pcrs. impera¬ 
tives). 

Manners be hansel! (& sueli 3rd- I 
pers. eursci). 

Clone whal may. lie lAof n« tf may. I 
Far be il from me In .... (4 other such I 
stereotyped formulae). 

1 nil'll! be TO come Tuesday. 

If he were here note (4 all \f . . . 
icere clauses expressing a IivjioUicms 
that is not a fart ; acre A not be. 

4 no/ « /lie/, lire rascnt-al). 

1 n ull il were m et. 

Though all rare be ejereixd (the 
diCfereuec is still a practical one 
between r/ioi'Sh . . . it, - La spite of 
■ he fait that, ii 1'hnueh ... be.es 
Even on the sup|s»iliuu that). 

JlEVIVAl-S 

t Vital care I hmo fair the be I 
terse who may. 1 sldl eats say . . . 

// ladies be but young d- fair. 

Hut illustration is su|>erlluous : 
there nrc no us<-s of the subjunctive 
to which poets. A poclie writers, 
may nut resort if *1 suits them ; the 
point to be made is merely that it is 
no defence for the ordinary writer 
who uses on antiquated suhjunctiyc 
to plead that be can parallel it in 
a good poet. 

SURVIVALS 

In the examples that will be given 
there it nothing incorrect ; the 
objection to the subjunctives in them 
is that they diffuse an atmosphere 
of dullness & formalism over the 
writing in which they occur ; the 
motive underlying them, & the 


effect they produce, are the same 
that attend the choosing of FoauaL 
wosds, n reference to wtucb article 
may save some retard ion. 

If il hear jhas] a flaw, that flan 
lakes the shape of a Blight incoher¬ 
ence. II is ymle obrwus to u'hal grave 
results such instances as the above 
may lead, be they (if they an'] oil ly 
isffinnilljr numerous. The causes 
which would probably bring about a 
pruiriirted Civil tear in .Vertiu should 
King Filer die before the question of 
his successor be Ua. or lias been] 
more firmly deeuletl. tf these others be 
are | nil n-i ran master. i/tivrr|would 

A belter to tenor the scttlplurc 
rie« empty. If Mr llubhouse't 
analysts of the tiers of popular 
gisrernuietil be [is] correct, much more 
would seem la be needed It were 
[would Ik ] faille to uilenipt to deprive 
it of its re III nrnning /{ ntess lunar- 
dinte action be |is| taken, the country 
will be so tied Hull . . That triU 
depend a good deal on whether he be 
j (is| shocked by the cynicism. 

| AlUtIVAI-S 

The best proof that the subjunctive 
! is. except in isolated uses, no longer 
, uhve, & one good reason for alntoio- 
’ mg Irom it even where, as in the 
Survival cxumplrs, it is gramma¬ 
tical, ore provided by a collection, 
such ns nliyone Call gather for him¬ 
self from any newspaper, of sub- 
i junctivi* that ore wrong. A Col¬ 
lection IoUowk, slightly grouped. 

Mixed moods; Hint two verbs 
whose relation to their surroundlngi 
is precisely the saint should lie our 
subjunctive. 4 one Indicative, is an 
absurdity that could not huppen 
uni I the distinction had loat Its 
reality ; but it does happen every 
dav -.—If that appeal tie made 4 
results in the return of (he Govern- 
ment to power, then . . ./There on 
those alio, if there he common security 
4 they arc all right, not only ears 
nothing for , but would eotn oppose, 
the ■. ./If the verdict goes against him 
his home may be sold up, or if an 
injunction be obtained against him 
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he defies it he may he imprisoned./ 

If the history of Christianity is, as 
Ui*ffding suggests, but a world-drama 
which mythologizes in a passing 
symbol the inner psychological drama, 
if it be but a precipttuie of trie tides or 
storms of the spiritual iinaginali/jii, 
if it be a mere projection of man's 
agitated subjectivism, hotc can it give 
ws . . J/Thvx bex urr im»1 themselves j 
wrong; they arc Survival Mibjunc- [ 
lives ; but the fuel that llic verbs 
associated will* them, which have 
subjunctives ready fur use just as 
much as to bc % arc allowed to remain 
indicative shows that the use of be 
too is mechanical meuia unless. 

Were in conditionals : The correct 
type, a common enough 1 Survive! \ 
ia Were that true there were no more 
to say; the first were, of the pro- j 
tasis, is right only in nimUiuitmii 
with the other were, of the ujmkIums, 
or with its modern equivalent, would 
(tAouh/) be ; & neither of them is 
applicable to pust tune any more 
than would be itself ; tluir reference 
is to present or to uudcliucd lime, 
or more truly not to time at all (& 
especially not to a particular past 
time) hut to utnpiu. the realm of 
non-fnet. If it IK a hard saying that 
were (singular) in conditionals does 
not refer to past time, eonsiilcr Rome 
other verb of past form in hkc cose. 
Such a verb may belong to past 
time, or it may belong to utopia : 

If he heard, he gave fio sign (heard & 
gore, past time); If he heard , hotc 
angry he would be! (heard A: would 
be, not post time, but utopia, the : 
realm of non-fact or the imaginary); J 
the flret heard is indicative, the 
second is subjunctive , though the 
form happens to he the same ; in 
the verb 6r, conveniently enough, 
there happens to be still a distm- 
ishable form for the subjunctive, . 
what corresponds for the verb be i 
to the two heard sentences is If it was ' 
(never rorrr) so U did not appear, 
If it were (or nowadays alternatively 
war) so how angry a« should be f. 
Were (sing.) is, then, a recognisable 
subjunctive, A applicable not to 


past facts, but to present or future 
non-facts ; it is entirely out of place 
in an i/-clause concerned with past 
actualities & not answered by a 
were or would be in the npodosin. 
It Jius been necessary to labour this 
explanation because for the many 
reader* who are not at home with 
grammatical technicalities the mat¬ 
ter is puzzling. Examples :—It is 
stated that, during the early part of 
the War of Independence (i Sul), the 
(ireeks massacred Mussulmans ; if 
this were ho, it was only in s< 
defence./If rent were drop, clothes 
were dearer than today./Jf the altitude 
of the J^cncti (lot'rrnmrrU were knotvn 
to our oil'll Government last week it 
explains the appeal to the Dominions./ 
We must not look for any particulars 
as to that lost work (if it were ever 
:.ritlni), “ The Life «l* Adventures oj 
Joseph Sett". These four contain 
if .. . were (slug.) in protasis—:m 
‘Alive* form if the upodusis is 
would be or were, i.e. if the condi¬ 
tional is uf the ulopian kind, but 
wrong if the time of the icrrc is a 
particular past. Ilcud «•«* in each. 
Examples in upodosis :—Jt were 
just cfc fitting that on such an occasion 
a Prince, nf the ltoyul House <t 7/cir- 
apparent to the Throne should kimsclj 
h:s>e plied the fires of the record war¬ 
ship with coal. The ncwhpajKT is 
patting the Prince on the hack for 
what he actually did, vis stoke ; it 
means not llmt it would l>e right 
on nn imaginary occasion, but that 
it was on that past occasion rigid 
for him to stoke ; read was./The 
dull winter prospect appeared so quiet 
d* peaceful, it were difficult to 
imagine the Baches over there—on 
srnfry, in their dugouts, eating, 
drinking, sleeping, just like the men 
about me; but, proving their pre¬ 
sence, a minineur/rr shell passed 
overhead. Paraphrasing so ns to get 
rid of the glamour of the word were, 
we get not' I should find it difficult \ 
hut * I found it difficult ’, as is shown 
by ' a shell passed 1 ; read if uxh 
difficult. 

Sequence : To those who have had 
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to do with Latin & Greek Grammar, 
there will be a fumiliur sound m 
Sequence of tenses Si SrqurTice of 
moods ; what is implied in the tern a 
is that it may he necessary to um- 
u tcii9e or u mood nut to convey the 
meaning peculiar to il a* such, but 
for the soke of harmony with the 
tense or mood of another verb on 
which it depends. Tin* principle 
bus its place, though little is heard 
of it r in Knglish grammar also (.see 
.SbaVKNCli or Tf.NM.-) ; it is men¬ 
tioned hero lmuhr the im»st likely 
explanation of the mibjumiivn. now 
In he quoted. some t burly wrong. 

some at the best uncalled-for, mcius 

10 be u hazy memory of sei|Oc»iv 
of moods ; after each example tin* 
supposed reasoning i> Ml«jfrsN, mil 
as sound, but us comrivaMc : 
Why should ordinary shop mavis hints 
enjoy a half-hidtday. as i\ proposal 
in Sir Willunn 11nil's Hill, white thr 
stuff behind thr scenes. of tilt tc nth mg 
underground »l* to foie u a earthing 
fire, lie drain! this prntlegt Y [Why 
should flv\o//fNh enjoy is in I In* sub- 
junctivc ; then fun- the siilmrdifiatf 
clause re.pores f/,r stuff U. not u, 
drnieih./ltut if. during thr intercourse 
occasional by trade, hr foils that a 
ntifihboiir in jwiMwin/i of desirubte 
property be u rn);t r Horn himsc'f, he 
i s apt tu lat e mhaatagr {if hr finds 
is a conditional ; therefore tile 
clause dependent on it must lx- in 
the subjunctive) tty all means let 
us follow after those thiugs which 
make for peucc, so far as U* possible 
(iff follow is an exhortation ; 
therefore the clause dependent nn it 
must Ac.) /M'r should be glad to know 
that every chairman oj a Local Educa¬ 
tion Authority or Education Com¬ 
mittee were likely to read this short 
biography (should is subjunctive, 
therefore Ac.; or, perhaps more 
probably, should be glad to know is 
In one word trith, A wish . . . were 
is beyond eavil)./'^nd if M tr pfw i- 
ai action were needed to prove love, 
what would after alt be proved , except 
that love were not the rule l (would 

11 a subjunctive, therefore Ac .)./So 
im 


I doctor would tnjert horse xcrum into 
j a put tent if he hnesv that he wen* 

• liable to hot nr asthma (us the lust)./ 
j If I made a political pronouncement 

I should feel thut I wen* outran mg 

the hospitality >f lhe /{fatherhood 

ntuMUful \%hnutJ js u Rubjunelive, 
therefore Ai } It r vuidd nut be «ur- 
1 prising if this hunt nr re reduced to 
l ll’-i. the lit rimih limit, white volun¬ 
tary insurance were still allowed for 
/>cr.son* with tticuints up to £ lGo a 
i/i at 11 Ik* meaning uj the while eluuse 
is the same us it it hud liegim with 
• 1 *. in winch rase xi'Crr idlawtd «miIi| 
luxe lain inn liable). It rimy U* 

. admit led th.it some rd lhl*M‘ lire less 
. had Ilian cillins, «V that, wliili* the 
group is eli.iRicb nstic of a time 1 hut 
; is not at ruse with its subjiinetivex, 
r iinyone who wislml to piOiillel its 
. di tails m « r11«is w ho usi d the mood 
l.ir more fnijiinitl) than uc im well 
r.s more imturalK could doubt less 
. do so ; III vert Mess They arts best 

• rhissed with Arm ah. 

• indirect question : f.at ill gruiniiiur 
; is |n rhops also respoosible for the 
! hot ion that indirect ipiesUon re- 
j (puns tin subjoin!IXe. There is no 
I such ti i(UirxiiM-nt in Muglmli ; Ask 
j him nhti hr he in i noiiyh to show 
? lb.it. Air Adam ashed Sir Itichard 
; lied may nr if hr well' attart that one 
; af thr miners' mere tarns in Scotland 
| had been . . . Head urn ; Iml again 

; Midi subjunctive* muy be found in 

j older nntm. 

Miser Jlam-OUN : lie then Jure ramr 
; round to the vine that simple IhlAe 
■ teaching were better abolished alto- 
j gather it* that the open danr fir all 
religions were eslublishnl in its place. 

[ UVrr better abolished is a correct 
| Survival ; but dealing with the now 
unnatural turn tempted the writer 
into un impossible font mu at ion./ 
Ik* the ventilation of a gaseous mint 
as efficient as it can be made, nothing 
wilt prevent ... An umdiomatic 
extension of the * Alive ' He that as 
it may, made ulnurd by iU length./ 
lit replied gently, but firmly, that if 
his department were la be successful, 
he must accommodate himself to the 

V 
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people aha employed him. Hie words 
were not * 11 my department be to 
succeed but ‘ is to The sequence 
change of is should be to teas, A 
were instead rums the sense ; * were 
to he successful ' means * succeeded * 
or ‘ should succeed not ‘ was to 
have a choncc \ 

The conclusion is that writers who 
deal in Survival subjunctives run the 
risks, first, or muking their matter 
dull, secondly, of being tempted 
into blunders lliemsclvra, thirdly, of 
injuring the language by encourag¬ 
ing others more ignorant than they 
to blunder habitually, It lastly, iif 
having the proper dignity nf style at 
which they aim mistaken by’ cap¬ 
tious renders for pretentiousness, 
submerge. Gerundive usu. juft- 
mtrlibit rather than -gible. 
iubmlsslble, -Ittable. The second 
form is unexceptionable ; but on 1 lie 
principle explained in -adlb 3, xub- 
mlsslble would have been expeeloil 
to establish itself on tint analogy of 
od, o, Ik per. . miteible. It is in fact, 
to judge from the OLD, hardly 
existent, but may ncverUicIc*) be 
recommended us preferable, 
suborn. See Fcihmal woods. 
subpoena. Best so written, see 
X, OK ; p.p. subpoena'd, sec -wi It 't>. 
subscribe makes -table-, tec Mura E. 
tabuillum. PJ. -ia. 
su b ssrvisaos, -oy. Sec -cr.. -cv. 
subsldcnoc. The OliD gives pre¬ 
ference to subsTdcnee over su'b- 
tldeace. But residence, confident', 
providence, <* coincidence, all asso¬ 
ciated with verbs in -t ile. It all 
disregarding that fact A conforming 
to the Recessive accent tendency, 
are a very strong argument on the 
other side, against which perhaps 
uo opposite instance of any weight 
can be brought. £u'6jtdm» is 
therefore recommended ; the Latin 
quantity (sfdo settle) is of no impor¬ 
tance (see False ocaxtitv). 
■nhcUtxe makes -table j ice Mute e. 
substantiate makes -liable ; tec 
•able 1. For pronunciation of rah- 
Uantiation, see -ciation. 


subetantivaUy, -lvsly. See adjec¬ 
tivally. 

substitute vb, substitution. A very 
rapid change—according to the view 
here taken, a corruption—-has been 
lately taking place in the meaning 
It use of tlicse words ; so rapid, 
indeed, lliut what the OEI> stigma- 
tized in 1U15 as * Now regarded as 
incorrect * will soon, if nothing can 
be done to stop it, become normal 
usage It oust what is here held to be 
1 lie words' only true sense. The 
definition to which flic OEI) adds 
the above note is (for the verb) • To 
take tile place of, replace *, A lilt 
examination of what other diction¬ 
aries areal, hand (t’enlury, Standard, 
Welwtcr, Cassell's Encyclopaedic, & 
some small fry) discovers tlmt none 
of them records this sense at all, with 
the exception of the Standard, in 
which it is confined to Chemistry. 
They nil agree that the verb means 
something cntirrly different, viz to 
put (a person or tiling) In the place 
of another. It is rh-ar, then, whilt 
the ortliialiiE use of the verb is j 
the use of the noun follows it; A we 

ran set down for compuriaon a sen- 
tenoe nr two that are right A one or 
two thot ore wrong, choosing ns 
nouns that will make the points 
clear butter A margarine, Englishman 
A alien. 

CORRECT 

A. We had to substitute margarine 
(for butter). 

B. Aliens are being substituted (for 
Englishmen). 

C. [Aliena are replacing English¬ 
men.) 

D. The substitution of margarine 
(for butter) is having bad effects. 

E. Let there be no more suhstitu- 
tion of aliens (for Englishmen). 

F. Us substitution (for butter) is 
lamentable. 

INCORRECT 

A. We had to substitute batter (by 
margarine). 

B. Englishmen are being substi¬ 
tuted (by aliens). 
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C- Aliens are substituting English¬ 
men. 

D. The substitution of butter (by 
margarine) ib having bad efforts. 

E. Let there be no more substitu¬ 
tion of Englishmen (by ohensj. 

J 1 '. Its substitution (by margarine) 
is lamentable. 

One can hardly read those parallels, 
with Lhe risks of ambiguity that they 
suggest, without rrallzmg*that either 
the old nr 1 Ik* new must go; we 
surely cunimi keep such « treacher¬ 
ously double-edged kiufe us substi¬ 
tute has heroine ; either its original 
edge, or the one into which its back j 
has been converted, must lx* ground 
off; which is it to lie Y Another 
reflect r mi. winch may tint occur 
unsuggested to nil. is that in tlu- ■ 
incorrect set the word-, replace or . 
replacement w<mld have dour, where- j 
as tn the correct wt thc> would I 
cither have been ini[K>ssiblc nr have i 
changed the meaning. Ami here. 1 
probably, ih what account* for 11 m* 
whole iXTVcrwnn of our wnr«ls ; j 
substitute A subsl<lul>'>n Imvr lieeii 
Seized upon bv |M*opli* who tailed to 
apprehend with preciMon the dic¬ 
tionary definitions A fancied lliey 
bad found equivalent* in sense for 
the words replaee(ment). which they 
had been ignorantly taught tn regurd 
os solecisms m the required sense* 
(see r£j*i.ace) : so they d<tcrmined 
(in their lingo) to substitute replace 
by substitute, whereas they ought to 
have refused (m English) to sub¬ 
stitute substitute for replace or to 
replace replace by substitute. 

To sum up : Tile dictionary defini¬ 
tions ore right ; the new popular 
use is wrong A confusing. A is baaed 
upon a superstition ; but it has 
hitherto, as the dictionaries show, 
almost escaped detection, A therefore 
it will be necessary to give a con¬ 
vincing array of recent quotations, 
to satisfy readers that this article 
is not an attack on the negligible. 
It is indeed high time that replace 
were reinstated A substitute reduced 
to its proper function. In going 
through the sentences, those who 


arc new to the question may observe 
I fiat nearly si] cun be mended in 
two ways, shown for verb St noun 
in the first two examples- one the 
change to rrp/arefmenf), & the other 
the turning uf the sentence upside 
down A changing of bff to for. One 
or two exceptional t\prs are placed 
at the cud with opccml c-nrrrelioM. 

The reelesiasticiii principle tea* 
sub st it at t>l by the »i atioual, the Umpire 
it* th e Pupae if bir Communes 
(Either no* replaced ; or The national 
principle tear substituted Jor the 
ecclesiastical, the Com in ones for the 
Umpire d* the /‘apart/) Chief among 
these miiixvjlions tn the substitution 
oj Uu large A UNO '*fitly geographical 
H»lf bff a small d rim*pact local 
admintstraln>r unit (Either is the 
rrjitacruient if ; or is the substitution 
of a cotnpuit local unit for the uri- 
i rteUft gififiraphual Un\t\./M. Chi- 
chenn uho requested that in article VI 
the wort/ * foment * should be substi¬ 
tuted hi/ the word * prepare \ saying 
that ' foment ’ has too ra si an lueejita- 
iion., Although only a ienifmrary, A 
liable to be substituted by an ex¬ 
tender man at any time, because I 
was physically unfit for the army, 
J am glad to . . ./If it prates successful 
it icxtl hr extended all along the border ; 
if U fails U will be substituted by an 
arbilruru hue along lhe lakes A 
rii'crs., hi any nurds, such as aviation, 
atrship. dirigible, aernulune. aviator, 
Ac., have been assailed A substituted 
by terms which lend thrmsrhxs to 
finer expression./The 4 Statu pa ’ hopes 
that a definite pledge zeiU be obtained 
for Creek evueuaJion. A that regular 
troops infl wif be substituted by 
\ ‘ sacred battalions './If a good raw 
hide gear is substituted by a set of 
I laminated gears, they will be found 
quite as silent./Mr Asquith ronrluded 
on a note of high apjieal for the 
substitution of the Supreme Council 
by the League of Sat ions./The Greek 
administration should continue under 
the supervision of the Allies unlit the 
time comes for its substitution by a 
Turkish administration. /The sub¬ 
stitution of the Council by a Costs- 
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millet of Ambassadors is about to be 
realized./You appear to recommend 
the abolition of the Council of India 
d* tin substitution by a regular Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament./liven the sup- 
prrsxion oj the A their 

substitution by larger spheres uf 
Government, is being considered./The 
substitution of a voluntary reuxor ship 
by a compulsory Government one 
would result in a more onctoux 
authority./The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer looked forwurd to the aljoti- 
lion of the excess profits duty *<• its 
substitution by a tax on war fortunes./ 
The proposals will include the dis¬ 
missal oj all Prussian or non-llheuun 
officials in the occupied areas, «1* their 
substitution by officials born in the 
country./And the very slow diminu¬ 
tion is due to the substitution of these 
barbaric methods by others rational 
A decent./A budget Tax an all' land 
values ' should be levied in substitution 
of the duties on tea, sugar, rocoa. d* 
other articles of food (It is true that 
in replacement of would have un 
awkward sound here; but only 
became the still simjilor i a stead, or 
in place , or in lien, of is the plain 
English for it)./If potatoes substitute 
bread, whai is going to substitute 
potatoes / is a question every German 
uritt have to ask himself (In the com¬ 
paratively rare active use, the 
upside-down method is not quite 
applicable. Either read replace, or 
If we substitute potatoes for bread, 
whai are we going to substitute (or 
potatoes t)./Money <fc lofrilf, often 
substituted by their counterfeits, specu¬ 
lation <& tnekery, have here broken 
down all terriers (often substituted by 
means limply or often). 

•UbUe, sublll(e), &c. The modern 
forms are subtle, subtler, subtlest. 
Subtly, but subtilize ; b ii silent in 
oil. Spellings with the i retained are 
(except in subtilize) usually left to 
archaists of various kinds ; A, as 
Milton was content with suttle, there 
seems little reason for going back 
beyond to #uAtif. 

Subtraction), lubstjv. Spell in the 


first way ; but the forbidden -a- is 
called by the OKI) only * now 
illiterate *; ft in the long array of 
writers who have used it are 13en» 
thurn, the Duke of Wellington, A 
Carlyle. 

subversal. Sec -ai« nouns. Since 
In* ‘ Trade «t* Tariffs * appeared (in 
1006 ) the subversal nf the. economic 
run d it ions demands a fresh investiga¬ 
tion of the problem. 
succedaneuin. 1*1. -ea; but an 
examination of quotations is so far 
from sug"<:bting any difference of 
morning between tins pedantic term 
&. its synonym substitute that it may 
surely be relegated to the Super¬ 
fluous WORDS. 

succeed. All the traditions in which 
she has been brought up have not 
succeeded to keep her hark. Read trj 
keeping, ft see Gun USD Q, 

succ&s. For *. d'estime, s. foil, bcc 
K nr.Ntu wauiH. 

success. For s. of esteem, see 
Gallicisms 5. 
succinct. Pronounce -ks-. 
succour. Keep the Mi-; -ouRft-on. 
succuba, -bus. PI. -ac, -I ; the 
words mean the same. Si are not 
res|H'etively feminine ft masculine, 
such. 1. S. which, s. who, s. that, 
s. where, Ac. 2. 8. iAaf rel.) (*. that 
con;. 3. S. exclamatory. 4. Illi¬ 
terate Ac. 5. 6'.—to. 0- S. 

as for as. 7. Suchlike. 

1. S. which, s. who, t. that (rel. 
pron.), *. where (rel. udv.). Such is 
a demonstrative adjective A demon¬ 
strative pronoun, to which it was 
formerly common to make other 
relatives besides as correspond, 
especially icAirft, tcAo. that, A where. 
Modern idiom rejects all these, & 
confines itself to as •, the OED*i 
remark on the use of such . . . which 
Ac. is * Now rare A regarded as 
incorrect \ It is not in fact so very 
rare ; but most modern examples 
of it are due either to writers’ entire 
ignorance of idiom or to their finding 
themselves in a difficulty ft not 
seeing bow to get out of it. In the 
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following extract!, when a more 
change of which ftp. to as in not 
possible, the whv mil. or a way, is 
indicated :—77.r ttnumoouio (iotrrn- 
went coni ends that U hut only rtyi/tm- 
tlimed such 1 lungs nl which there tx 
abundance in thecountry (mucIi Hungs 
bs are abundant, or us 11 n-re is i 
almndumv of).. Pro**,a «!• thr Ktuxer 
t cere preparing for .such u «ur which 
the If Mievtd tviinld re'-uti in the tier- 
man Empire (a- Pru-uo\ iiecumnig 
the master of the Old IIWW. The 
third year should he rrsmrd fur Kuril 
additional or special MihjrriK [elocu¬ 
tion, for instance) «|ur|i nrfd not he 
regarded as essential. /I nvn proposal i 
to grant to such casniil cmploy.-rs of 
thp Council who hud been tunttnu- 
Ously employed fur three months, a 
whose employment was likc/if In 
extend over turhe months, the prinhgr { 
of additional Ictrce (read those, or y 
any, for Buch). : )Unt, then, run such • 
of these men uho trouble to think \ 
regard the results nf Mr IJuffd (Senate's 
budget ?/It i» the bourgroi v n ho throe, 
such of them who A air rsraj»ed , 
molestation at the hands of the 
Dotoheviks./. . . urging its adoption 
as a means of enabling such of those 
men who are trained i n crrlain 
occupations to get to <(• from their 
work./It if subject, of course. In such 
possible chungcn of plan that any 
unexpected turn of events may bring 
about.(1 noticed two cars approaching 
tn such ft manner thnt seemed to 
indicate they t could both arrive at the 
junction together. The first zone, 
where the regulations are not so 
onerous, covers such tract* where 
there are no real signs of tear (read 
the or those for suth ; or as show tor 
where there arc). 

2. Such that rcl.)(sucA that coni. 
Now A then a «. thal tor e. as Is 
perhaps due to the writer's hesitat¬ 
ing between two way* of putting 
a thing, one with the relative as & 
the other with the conjunction that. 

A finally achieving neither, but 
tturoblinfl into the relative that. 
They wiu never learn the truth from 
this system of military inquiries, be- 


j enure they will unly see the results if 

I IhuKt are %uHi th:il the («Hrmment 
nyutd tike them t» tee (such ns |lu< 
(lovcrmnr-jil would like thrill 1 «> «-c ? 
or such (lint Dip Cori niniriit would 
like tliem lo Ik- seen T).. i cannot 
think that there ts Mich n di fit rent 
level <>J intrlhgiurr among English¬ 
men \V (itr/tains ilea \emdd prevent 
similar pupi rs f ran, bring a profitable 
prujuriy in t.i,nt Stuunn (Mich . . . 
us Mould |m \i id ? or Mich . . . that 
it Mould pirv.nl 

3. Surh « xrlainulory or iipprolitig. 

| The Earl of I hr by wax thr titular 

King if Mun u pine nf fnuslitu- 
Uauai antiipninuimm nf winch .Vcn|| 
made stidi vjiJriidid uhc m ' Pnrril 
t/f the Park *. Siu A ii Inihh- to the 
name o\«r*imc of Ibis kind us n>; 
rrh rnipr In wi .1 will make further 
illustruliou iiiiik ersHarv Hrre. Use 
* ovcr-iiKC of nn nhoili urr different 
things. A llicrc is no nerd to avoid 
tin* surh i.ltngetlie* ; ill the above 
quotation it may noticed that 
if the writer hud Mini the piece of 
antupmnaniMn instead of a pitw 
the such would have punned well 
enough. 

4. The illiterate such (-IW, those, 
it, them, Ac.). The siguilieunrc of 
the cpilhrt will In? found expluinrd 
in ]>.j.iT*:ra<-i»:.s, K hidf a doxen 
example* with corrections will *uf- 
fur;— Ilia snen propositions for 
nun partisan legislation must appeal 
to thr rummi/n *nsr of every man <4 

I woman in thr realm ; is it too much 

| to hope that Mich will combine to 
render them toil dies ( (thnt all 
will)., 4* a ('atuithun, with, I trust, 
a fair knowledge of the cause* which 
led to the defeul of Sir Wilfrid Ltiurier 
in the recent election, / have been 
somnthaj amused at some of Uu 
editorial articles in jfOrtions of At 
Untiih Press; the clatm that the 
result nf inch election i* an Im¬ 
perialistic victory is very for from l/»* 
truth (of that election )./W> haste seen 
during the war how those persons in 
humble circumstances who came sud¬ 
denly into possession of moneys spent 
such— i. e. t in .. . (spent the to)./ 
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Thai there is a void in a millionaire't 
Kfe it not disproved by anyone showing 
that a number o} millionaires do not 
recognize such void (recognize it, or 
the or that void)./Bui when it comet 
to 1 it /allowing hit li/e <fc example, 
in all its intricate details, all will, 
I think, agree that such is t'mpoiJiAle 
(that that is j./An appeal to phil¬ 
anthropy it hardly necessary, the 
grounds tor such being so self-evident 
(for it being)./// I am refused the 
Sacrament l do not belierc that 1 shall 
have less chance of entering the King¬ 
dom of God than if I received such 
Sacrament (received it). 

6. Such — so. Must people have no 
hesitation in saying such a email 
mailer, such big apples, with such 
little justice, such conflicting evidence ; 
others object that it should be so 
•mall a mailer, applet to big, with to 
little /miter, evidence so conflicting. 
It must first be admitted that the 
objectors lire (with allowances lor 
phrases of speciul mconing) entitled 
to claim the support of grammar. 
In ‘ such n small matter' it is 
usually small, nut matter or small 
mallei, that is to he modified by such 
or so, A. email being on adjective, 
the adverb so is obviously the gram¬ 
matical word to do the Job ; at the 
same time, sueA a small matter, 
though it usually means so small 
a matter, may also mean a small 
matter of the kind that has been 
described ; but, speaking generally, 
the objcctori have grammar on their 
side. Shall we then be meek 4 mend 
our ways ut their bidding ? Why, 
no, not wholesale. We will try to 
say so wherever idiom docs not pro¬ 
test or stiffness ensue : for instance, 
we will give up * with such little 
Justine ’ without a murmur ; but 
they cannot expect of us * I never 
aaw apples so big 1 instead of *such 
big apples *. And they must please 
to remark that the such idiom has 
so established itself that the other 
Is often Impossible without a change 
of order that suggests formality or 
rhetoric; to big apples t so con¬ 
vincing evidence f no ; the adjective 


has to be deferred ( apples so big) in 
a clearly artificial way ; but we 
grant that * so small a matter ’ does 
strictly deserve preference over 
' such a smalt matter ’, A, it so 
partial a concession is worth their 
acceptance. Jet it be made. Other 
idiomB that arc no better than they 
should be, A yet need not be ruth¬ 
lessly expelled from society, are 
nice d: long Ac., try it manage it 
Ac.., A perhaps the misplaced only. 

6. Such as for as. Even the effects 
of unfavourable weather can be par¬ 
tially counteracted by artificial treat¬ 
ment such as by the use of phosphates. 
The repetition of by results in a 
surA as not introducing as it should 
a noun (use), but n preposition (by) — 
a plain but not uncommon blunder. 
Omit either such or by./Some are 
able to help in one to ay, such aa for 
instance in speaking ,- tome in 
another, such ns organization. The 
second part is nght; the first should 
be either til our way such at for 
instance speaking, or in one- way as 
for ins tunee in speaking ; such as 
requires a noun (speaking), nut an 
adverbial phrase (in speaking), as 
its completion. 

7. Suchlike. Thnt the word is a 
sort of pleonasm in itself, being 
ultimately- sotike-tike, is nothing 
to its discredit, such pleonasms 
being numerous (rf. poulterer= 
pullel+-er+-er) ; but, whether as 
adjective (barley, oats, <b suchlike 
cereals) or as pronoun (school¬ 
masters, plumbers, A suchlike), it is 
now usually left to the uneducated, 
such being used as the adjective A 
the like as the pronoun. The OED, 
however, abstains from comment. 

Sndsafew), Soud-. The spelling 
that prevailed when the name first 
became familiar about 187S was 
Soud- ; the ninth edition of the 
Kneyd. Bril, gives its article under 
that name ; in the tenth A eleventh 
it has become Sudan, which the 
OED describes as a ' variant of 
Soudan The older form has the 
advantages (1) of being the same as 
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the French, (2) of precluding the 
pronunciation bQ., & (a) of being 
probably still the more familiar lo | 
ordinary people; Sudan has the 
merit, if it in one, of huvirig the same 
number of letter* (without suggest- 
ii»R the same sound) as the Arabic 
word, & I he other of showing thul ; 
its user claims lu know more than • 
his ncighlxmrv. Sou- is rrrmn- • 

mended ; sir I'nioKor knowijuk.i:. I 
sudarium, sudatorium, l'l. ta. I 
suddenness. So spelt, 
sue makes suable ; see Miti: 
suWe. Sow mini, 
suet makes *uifj; see -t-. -tt-. 
sufflclent(ty) A: enough. The weirds 

arc discussed under i.Non.n ; ft»r 
sufficient in the following cvlrarts. ; 
sue the first paragraph of that 
article .S7> far os the building trade \ 
is concerned the complaint ur /burr 
made ta the Cairrnmrnt is that 
sufficient has nut been done to pet 
materials organized /And there should 
he sufficient of a historic conseieure 
left in the Midland capital to evoke 
a large subscription. 
suffix. See Technical terms, 
suffocate makes -att/le \ two -aulk, 1. 
suffrage. Fur the comparative 
merits of female s. Ac tea man s. t pee 

V&UALKX WOMAN. 

suffragette. A more regrettable 
formation than others such as leader¬ 
ette &> JlatinelrUr, in that it does not 
even mean a sort of suffrage as lliey 
mean a sort or leader & of haunt-., 

& therefore tends to vitiate the 
popular conception of the termina¬ 
tion's meaning. The word iUclf 
may now be expected to die, having 
lout ita importance; may ita in¬ 
fluence on word-making die with it! 
suffuse makes -sable ; -able 1, 2. 
Sufl(tm), So-. The So- torts* are 
called by the OEI) obsolete variants, 
sugar makes sugared & sugary, see 
-a-, -be- } & sugar eandy (un- 

hypbened), see HrruENS 3 B. 
suggest. So Spelt; gerundive 
-HMe, see -able 2. 
suggestk) falsi. See Technical 
xuuu. Pronounce -tiff f&Tsl. 


suit, suite, nn. Suite Js pronounced 
■wet. The two words are llir same, 
& the differences <if usage occidental 
A varinhk-; hut where, 1 lie sense 
being n art, eilher form would seem 
•nlmisMli]. . mv do say itl present 

u suit of rhthrs. a suit of armour, 
o suit of nails, the four suits at eards, 
JoJhr.v suit: A on the* other hand 
•I suite (.»/ attendants Ac.), a suite <4 
rooms or a part iue ids, a suite of 
furniture or c/wim. 

Sukey. So sprit ; are -i.v, -IE, -y. 
sullenness. So rjm it. 
sully. For inflexions ace Yj:ru» in 
•i»: »Vc„ r;. 

sulphureous, sulphuric, sulphurous. 

The l:uit luoi different cilcd protiUD- 
euiliotoi HkYlfurux A sulfijKus, so 
that tin-re urv four adjective* In 
dilute the work. Sulphuric A 
sulphurous (-iTr'io) can for general 
purjM«cs Ik* ignored us technical 
trrow iii t Ik'IiiisIiv like uther -tr A 
•ous junta. Sulphureous & sulphur- 
ori s (aCT)-), winch remain, have never 
Jmtji effectively difTcrenliatcd, & the 
OKI) refers the reader for most 
arrises of one to definitions given 
under the other. Differentiation 

may !*• exjiected to conic. & prrhn|« 
the likeliest counr for it to take & 
therefore the bewt lu full in with 
is that sulphurous, now the more 
popular word, should take to itself 
t tic secondary ur extended senses, 
A sulphureous be restricted to the 

primary malcriul cimw inclining 4 of 
or containing sulphur* without the 
specific liuulations of sulphuric Sc 
sidphurous (-Crus). This would 

give—though naturally the border¬ 
line is not quite sham—su/p/iurrous 
gases, springs, smells, drugs, sub¬ 
stances, but sulphurous yellow, light , 
torments, language, preachers. 

sumach, -ac. Tlie OED givea pro 
ivdcnc-c lo I be flr*t spelling, A pro¬ 
nounces sQ'mAk or shC&'mkk. 
summer. 1. St Luke's, Al Martin's, 
S. Each of these often used when 
the other would be llie right one; 
St Luke's day is in October (18th), 
St Martin’s in November (11th). 
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2. Summer lime, summer-time, nim- 
mtrlime. The Urn is the daylight- 
saving term ; tn other senses cither 
of tile others should be used ; see 
Hyphens, group ebusiness mar. 

summersault, -set. See soMr.ns*tu-T. 
Slunmon(S). 1. For s ummon A 
tend for. sec Forma), words. 2. 
Summons, n., bus |>1. summonses. 
2. Summon is the verb in ordinary 
use ; summons should not be used 
us a verb except in the special sense 
to serve with a legal summons or issue 
a summons against, it even m that 
sense summon is equally good. 

Sunday. For tlir adverbial use 
(A 1 , for on .S’.) nee Friday. 

SUnk(en). Fur idiomatic uic of the 
two forms, sec sink. 

Surma, -nab. The first is the 
received spelling. 

>up«r, — supe.ruumcrary, superficial 
measure, or superfine. See Cvil- 

TAII.ED WORKS. 

super-. Tlic use uf this ns an iibbrc- 
viution for * of n superior kind 
as in superman, super-Dreadnought, 
suvercrilie, 1c scores or hundreds of 
other words, is so evidently con¬ 
venient that it is vain tn protest 
when others indulge m it. A so 
evidently burburous that it is worth 
while to circumvent it oneself when 
one can do so without becoming 
unintelligible. .Vuper-etnema, mean¬ 
ing merely a cinema of exceptional 
sire or splendour, A not something 
that transcends & thereby ceases to 
be a cinema, may serve us o speci¬ 
men of the worse applications. 

superb. See Positive words for a 
caution on contexts to which the 
word is unsuitable, 
supererogation. For a work of >., 
see Hackneyed phrases. 

super Seles. Five ayllRhlea {-fT- 
shlti); pi. the same. 

SUPERFLUOUS WORDS. That there 
are such things in the language is 
likely to be admitted, A perhaps it 
might be safe even to haxard the 
generality that they ought to be put 


in a black list A cast out; but woe 
to the miscreant who dares post 
up the first list of proscriptions 1 
lirevity A timidity will therefore be 
the murks of our specification ; the 
victims will be mainly such as have 
no friends, with just one or two of 
other kinds slipped in to redeem the 
experiment from utterly negligible 
insignificance. Indeed, it is inure 
ncccssury to account lor the tame¬ 
ness of the list tliuii to defend its 
boldness; A for this purpose it 
must. lie borne in mind that most of 
lire words naturally thought of us 
conspicuously suitable for expulsion 
(say meticulous, asset, protagonist, 
individual, A the like), abominable 
us tlicy are m their prevalent modern 
senses, arc not supi rlluous, because 
each of them Inis somewhere in the 
background a sense or senses at least 
worth preserving, ik often of impor¬ 
tance : the use of them needs to be 
mended, but nut ended, <t they arc 
dealt with elsewhere. The list 
follows ; reasons for the condemna¬ 
tion should be looked for under the 
word ninernied, unless a special 
urticle is indicated -.—dampen (-f.n 
verbs) ; elevator ; emotive ; epopee ; 
faience; femineity A femininity 
(FEMiNiNENr-ss) ; filtrate ; flamboy¬ 
ant; gentlemanlikei habitude; legiti¬ 
matize A legitimize ; lithesome ; men¬ 
tality ; minify; oljen, vb (-EN verbs) ; 
Quieten ; Tighten (-EN verbs) ; ro- 
lalory; smoothen (en verbs); sue- 
cedaneum ; un-come-at-able ; vice¬ 
regent ; vice royal. 

superior. 1. For hat few equals A 
no see Hacknkveu phrases. 
2. The patronizing use (a mosl ». 
woman), in which one expects it to 
be understood always that the per¬ 
son one colls e. is nevertheless one's 
inferior, resembles the corresponding 
uses of honest, worthy, A good, in 

£ reducing on the hearer an un- 
>vourablc impression of the speaker. 
8. -S', to, not s. than, is required by 
idiom ; but such is the power of 
Anaeooy that even people who 
obviously cannot be described as 
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uneducated arc sometimes caputtc reputation or tlmr style in nuiti u 
ot treating a. an we nil tent better nr tn allow u( llicir dismounting from 
grcalrr (at. pua-ut, with which the tin- high horn.- A again without 
numa mistake it much rnnre Ire- einiiprtiiiitsiiig ih.-riisii\.-a; if they 
quant); tile quotation-, are pur- ran .to that til all, lln-v .-an dispense 
pusety given ut nultiriv.lt Irliglh to I witli a|n.i. V i.w ; if tin- u|mlouy is 
film..- that tin- writers nrr nnt in.-rr ; mn-.t.-il, tn.- Hung apnliigi/rd for 
blunderer'- ;— M r Ernie. nn the iilhrr I would In- latter nw-nt. A grinstnre 
hand, a. tee father Jmm hit prtfair, ; on.r redressed rearm In hr <nt electoral 
desired first (n traushiti tlunur, u- m com f ) if tee won/ hm- n ptree of ter- 
looking about for u no Irr decided no nun.doty n /n. Il n r eimfelt J nr dil- 
the In-ail .in Irr us the non I oppi.ipnote Idi)., fnrgrun- /..id mi yniel: an ryr ,- 
<1- superior /nr Mrs «/y/r "J the hm .tr he is t/.r mat/rr of the vignette- a 
tluin the Uauh nr rhymed line ,f Ihe iirmomr icon/, but it stilt hoe to 
great English musters |r. ml lull ,r . on. Ila.u/ our thing il.rrr in com- 

ilian, or s. . . . In) It hi.trur th. mn- )d.-/r ninmnnili/. " i mdtlion *• rnusf 
ditinns 1/1 the prot-imrs r/n j.ri—ut g.,, - it iv not a Patlu name, .t- in 
in,/airy has dealt Olilii tt il 1 . the Metro- am/ OIM- it a ill tint tin at the next 
pi,hi—able . 1 - juiW/r-t/iircti d mru rlrelnin ". in fill it vulgarly, that 
hair refused In tutrpl the ilirt.itii.it of ruck tmu7 /ig/d .1/ Huron the 
thr H.M.A., . 1 - art f.viusf.tr %u|h rn.r young. r it amusingas the " tiiuiniler " 
attention In trie insured junto ,< Ilian I dm,’ When thr Hlclilurst rni.ltf Has 
tear possible muter thr cheap run- firing truth.Inn the hinge, hluikerprure 
dcflout uj the uti ilull practice (rt-.ul tut n-at /hr lustnm of his theatre) 
greater . . . than, nr ...... to ideal). Irrate.l it ■ far alt 11 tens north 

Iliffi i/v /rnmarjf jurslutatr, ' sleep ' 
SUPERIORITY. Surpritr n ja-r*nii o. it it. t.-r n .It not i/uurrrf , it is a 
of tin- class that is ■ii|.|»nr.l In keep jduy that hits i/nu. nr rtr dufdren 
servunl* cleaning Ins own laxit*. A tujf. ' bring in Mr ri/r ". Thr annual 
cilln-r hr- will go on with tlic job conflict hetuien the tnrumr-tux dr - 
while hr talks lo von, as if it wen- man it wile it- the ./Muuur;/ sales has 
the innsl natoial tiiioa in thr world. rw.'iif. it seems, in the more ut less 
or list 111 - will explain that the tuuplrtr triumph of u/.al (hr tj.prr 
I amt liny or seulhrynuoil is ill A fifth noiild roll the former.. These 
give you to understand tlait lie is. otherwise nilmirahte joinitinfs are 
despite appeurnnors, supenur In not earned fur enough in the " finish " 
hoot-rleuning. If he taken the 1 rtl.ith, to u.r an Irishism, should he 
Sl-ennd course, you f-utielmle that lie ; dour before thr ponding is begun./ 
is nut supennr lo il ; if the lint. To male use of nn aeneurkeH jihrase, 
that perhaps he is. So it is with the the nail /minim* rn/uirrt u more 
various ajiologies Ho use an ex pres- 1 severe apfduulum of ••fundamental 
tint colhs/uialism -if nr mini adopt braimeurk ' ./England hart been cam- 
pit current slang—a* the slreelboys jailed, in homely J, hr use, to ■ knuckle 
hate il —ill the vernacular phrase— ilmcH ' to America.: Its icnrk teas, if 
the •• push-bike ", if the word may be ■ nr may use a tomruhol homely 
permuted—so lo speak—tn homely i expression, done lo lime‘./Palmer- 
phrase—not lo put too fine a point j s/on li tn all ujipeuranct I that would 
upan it—if the word he not too vulgar i be vulgarly called ‘ out of the rmm . 
■—saving the reader’s reverence) to For another form of superiority, 
which recourse is had by writers ! that of the famous • of course , u 
who wish to safeguard their dignity oflen exposed & us impressible at 
Ic vet be vivacious, to combine the three-curd Inrk, see coumae. 
comfort with elegance, to touch I odd n note that I Had scribbled 
Ditch & not be deBled. Tney should by my brot her lo his oopy of The 
make up their minds whether thdr king s English Some writer* use 
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* slang phrase because it auiU tbem, 
A box the ears of people in general 
because it Is slung ; u refinement on 
the institution of w tapping-boys, by 
which they not only have tlic boy, 
but do the whipping. 

SUPERLATIVES: the naked kind, 
stripped of its the or a. The problem 
■s not one of Germany alone ; many 
of the other .Viain which were in the 
Central Alliance are in worst plight 
for food, so far at cun be gatherer!./ 
. . . addressed the Henate , declaring 
that widest diversity of opinion exists 
regarding the formation of a league 
of -Various. / .-In extraordinary an¬ 
nouncement is made tonight, which is 
hound to stir profoundest interest 
among all civilized peoples, if- la marie 
a ready nero epoch in the story of 
democracy. /Hut Stoddard did not 
strike the local note, whereas Stedman 
could tell of Stuyvesant «t the “ Hatch 
Patrol " in plcusunleut fusliion st- in 
accordance with the very lane, at the 
Irving tradition./The l.rague of .Va- 
lions is furnished with a taxle that 
will call for utmost watchfulness* 
<t probably fur (Ac exercise of the full 
power it can wield. 'Mr i'andertip is. 
therefore. In closest touch with the 
affairs of international finance. 

If the reader will be good enough 
to examine these one by one. be will 
certainly admit this much—that 
such superlatives are. for better or 
worse, departure* from custom, & 
that Id each sentence a chonge from 

‘ most -’ or •-cst * to • (a) 

very -’ or 1 the moat -’ or 

• the-cst ’ would be a return to 

normal English. If he will next try 
to judge, from the whole of the 
specimens taken together, what 
effect is produced by this artifice, 
it max be hoped, though less con¬ 
fidently, that be will agree with the 
following view. The writers have no 
sense of congruity (see Inconohuous 
voc&Btruav). <4 are barbarically 
adoming context* of straightforward 
businesslike matter with detached 
•crapa of poetry or exalted feeling -, 
the impression on sens!live readers 


is merely that of a queer simulated 

emotionuhsm. 

Superstitions. ‘ It is wrong to 
Sturt a sentence with " But ”, I 
know Mueuuluy docs it, but it is bud 
English. The word should either be 
dropped entirely or the sentence 
altered to contain the word " how¬ 
ever That ungrammatical piece 
nf nonsense was written by the 
editor of a scientific periodica] to 
u contributor who had found his 
English jHiliwhcd Li ji for 1dm in proof. 
& protested ; Imlli parties being 
men of detcriiimatiiin, the article 
got no further than proof. It is 
wrong to start u sentence with 
' bul ’ I It is wrong to end a sen¬ 
tence with a pn-iKisition I It is 
wrong tu split mi infinitive I See 
Hie urticlc I-'i:Timi>:k for these ie 
other uiicli rules of thumb 6i for 
references to articles in which it is 
shown how uiisU-iiding their sweet 
simplicity i* I see also the article 
KcnuTiTVTK for an illustration of 
the havoc that is wrought by un¬ 
intelligent applications of an unin¬ 
telligent dogmu. The best known of 
such prohibitions is that of the 
Srur iNriNinvi.. & the hold of that 
upon the journalistic mind is well 
shown in the following, which may 
be matched almost dndy. The 
writer is reporting a theatre decree 
for hat-removal : *.. . the Manage¬ 
ment relies on the cooperation of the 
public to strictly enforce this rule \ 
Even a split infinitive (he comments) 
may be forgiven in so aeU-inJentioned 
a notice. Theatre-managers are not 
stylists ; the split this manager has 
perpetrated, is it not a little one ? 
& to put him, irrelevantly, in the 
pillory for it betrays the journalist's 
obsession. 

Well, beginneni may sometimes 
find that it is as much as their jobs 
are worth to resist, like the champion 
of ‘ But \ their editors* edicts. On 
the other hand, to let oneself be so 
far possessed by conventions whose 
grounds one hsa not examined aa to 
take a band in enforcing them on 
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other people* it» to lose the indepen¬ 
dence of judgement that, if not so 
■mothered, would enable one to 
solve the numerous problems for 
which there ore no rules of thumb, 
supervacaneous. A Sui'krpluous 

WOHIS. 

supervise, not -nse ; see -KK. 
supine. The grammatical noun 
(see Tkcunkal tv.iois) is pro- 
nounrrd ad'|iln. For the literary 
adjective the orthodox prnnuncin- 
turn is eupi'n. & of«K ven** quota¬ 
tions in the OKI) live require that 
accent ; Shelley provides one of tlie 
live, & also the sixth, id which 
su'pin is natural, though nut quiLe 
necessary. Hut Rixuuivi: acvunt 
is likely to prevail sooner or later, ns 
in camnl Ac. 

3 1e. 7’Ar fine rtuixs of thr haul, 
f yjvt supplely Wuirllfl, t\ xrl m 
a partirni/iriif beautiful covrrtUum vj 
Vie hair. The ml verb is supply, not 
suppleltf \ cf. yt'DTLi:. It is true 
that the OEh has found mure 
instance* in print of -plrti/ than of 
■piif, & therelore on iU historical 
principles makes suppldy the stan¬ 
dard form. Hut the pronunciation 
is undoubtedly su’pll, not stTiml-lT, 
A the long spelling bus been due to 
the wish to dislmgujxh to the eye 
from supply (supli') n. Sc vb; such 
devices arc not legitimate except in 
the lu»t necessity, as with singeing 
A singing ; A it is to lx- observed 
that, whereas the -e- in ungring 
■elects the right uf two possible 
pronunciations, the -le« in supplehf 
suggests a wrong one. It ia unfor¬ 
tunate that adjectives in -bblc, 
-ckle. -ddle, -me, -ggle, -pplc, -ttle, 
arc few A not provided with adverbs 
common enough to nettle the ques¬ 
tion ; subtly is in fact the best 
analogue, A its spelling, though 
subtlety has been occasionally used, 
is now established. 

supplement Noun sQ'pUmeot ; 
verb •Qpllmt'nt or ■Q'pllmfcnt; see 
Noun A vub accent C. 
supply, vb. For inflexions see 
VUB8 IN -IK AC-, 6. 


supposal. See • AX. NOUNS, 
aupposodly. Four syllables if used ; 

see *kplv. 

suppositious, supposititious. The 
supposititious elector mho imagined 
Unit Ute PurluitHciU Hill mas a uxapan 
for u/nnv <fc uol fur use is, nx venture 
to say, a nti/thual being. It is often 
assumed that the limt form is no 
more limit an ignorant A wrong 
van ant of the other, like pacifist by 
the aide of jxirifirisl (see -ist A). 
lgnon.nl it often is, no doubt, the 
user not knowing how to sjm‘ 11 or 
pronounce supposititious ; but there 
i» no rvuxon to call it w rung; 
suppmiiiuits A supposititious nmy 
as well coexist, il there is work for 
two words, an factious A factitious ; 
A, if tin* support of analogy for the 
shorter form is demanded, their ore 
ambitious , cxpntUwux, wtitious, mi- 
trilivu*, cautious, it obluiott*. to 
supply it. TJicre are moreover two 
fairly distinct scums to lie ■ hared, 
vi» spunouN, A hypothetical. Sup- 
postrthoui o* direcily from the Latin 
p.p. suppoxitux — substituted or put 
hi urioUu t'a place, & therefore has 
properly the meanings foisted, coun¬ 
terfeit, spurious, pretended, ostensi¬ 
ble. Suppositious is from the Kog- 
hab supposition = hypothesis (of. 
suspicious similarly formed at art 
curlier stage, in Latin), A therefore 
nmy properly mean supposed, hypo¬ 
thetical, assumed, pustulated, im¬ 
aginary. It docs nut follow that 
suppositious in wanted j probably 
the work it might do is better dono 
by the more familiar synonyms 

above given ; it docs follow that 
supposititious should not be given, 
as in the quotation at the head, 
senses proper to the synonyms of 
suppositious, but should be confined 
to those implying Intent to deceive. 

suppress mokes suppressible, sec 
•able 2; A suppressor, see -on. 
supp re s s Sdly. A bad form ; -kdlv. 
suppresslo verb See Technical 
tpkmh. Pronounce -ff'-I. 
suprems. See Positive words, A, 
for the i, sacrifice, Stock pathos. 
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lurceue, n. 4 vb, is a good cxuinp'e 
of the urclinic words that dull 
writers ut uneasily conscious mo* 
menu will revive in totally unsuit¬ 
able contexts ; see Incongruous 
vocaduj.auv. Tlie fact is Unit in 
ordinary English the word is dead, 
though the pun in Macbeth (d* catch, 
with his surcease, success) is « tonili- 
Htone that keeps its mrniory alive : 
there are contexts 4 alylcs ill which 
the ghosts of dead words may lie 
effectively evoked ; lad in news¬ 
paper articles & |>eiles(niin wnliitg 
ghosts are as Idlle in their element 
as in Fleet Street at midday. Tin* 
fotlmviug quotation* are Isirrowed 
from the OEM :— It mu carried on 
t’n all ter others . .. with rui surcease 
o/ keenn ess./Pritate schools for boys 
Hive four dugs' autcenxe from lessons. ■ 
Tlurt it no surcease in the torrent of 
Princes ... who continue to puur into 
the capital./I... thereupon sureeasrd 
from my tabors./They couhl timer 
surcease to feel the liveliest intere.il in 
those wonderful meteoric chanter. / 
Intriguer * practices . . . would of 
necessity sarcen.se. 

These arc all from lfllh nr 20th e. 
writers ; hut it should lie tallied that 
at least two of the verb examples 
are Amcricun ; 4 if the verb is. as 
seems likely, still alive in the IbS.. 
American writers axe naturally ex¬ 
empt from criticism on the point. 

turd For the phonetic sense see 
TECHNICAL TEBMS. 

surety. Pronounce shoor'tl; many 
verse examples show (lint the 
disyllabic sound is no innovation, 
surgeon. See mvwcuN. 
surk.tn. See sisloin. 
surly. Adv. surlily ; see -ulv a.f. ; 
the change of spelling from sir!:/ 
disguises the fact that -ty in surly is 
the ordinary suffix, & perhaps ac¬ 
counts for surlily on the analogy of 
jollily, sillily, Wily, 
surmise, not -iw ; see -ise. 
■unnlaedly. Four syllables if used ; 
See -BDLY, 4 use conjecturally Ac. 
surpcissL See -as. nouns. 
emprise. 1. Not -ise ; see -ise. 


2. The verb makes -sable see Mute 
e. X ‘ I should nut be surprised if 
Ihr Chancellor nf the kirchnjuer does 
not agree with me.* Mr Asquith 
added that ... If Mr Asquith really 
said what the reporter attributes to 
linn, which may be doubted, he 
niraiit * agreed * or ‘ agrees not 
‘ does not agree *. The mistake, 
for otIn r examples of which nee 
NuiAnnx, 4 mit, is partieularly 
common after should not be surprised. 

SurprUedly. Four syllables, if used ; 
see -I lll.v. 

surtout. OKI) pronounces srrioii't 
or .srrldti' ; it may la* thought that 
ser'lwi rc|>rcsciits a later develop¬ 
ment ; but tin* word is now* so little 
used that the qucxtiou is of no 
uiqMirtunrc. 

surveillance. Pronounce servu'lans. 
survey. Nouii ucr'vu, verb servii' ( 
sec Noun 4 vi.an accent. For verb 
Inflexions see Ylrbs in -is: 4c., 2. 
Agent noun, surveyor, see -on. 

survive makes -vablr, sec Mute e ; 
4 survivor, sve -on. 
suspenders,-braces, is ‘Chiefly 
I'.S. —OE1); to use it for braces in 
England in tn throw away the 
advantage of having two names for 
two things. 

suspense, suspension. In the verbal 
sense, = sus[wnding, the second is 
the right. Suspense, though it still 
retains that force in suspense of 
judgement, has la-come so identified 
with a state of mind that to revive 
its earlier use puzzles the hearer. 
In the following quotation it is clear 
that suspense compels one to read 
the sentence twice, whereas susnen- 
siun or suspending would have been 
understood nt first sight t— The 
state of tear is inerilabty the suspense 
of Liberalism. <b in all Ihr nations at 
war there are same mm who greatly 
hope that it may also te the death of 
Liberalism. 

suspcnslble exists, but is perhaps 
not better than the normal #u»- 
pendable ; tee -able 2. 
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suspicion. For s. — uoup^oti, see 
Gallicisms. 

sustain. Mr - Master of the 

—-—• lloundx, has sustained u broken 
Tib d* other injuries through his horse 
falling. The very common idiom 
here illustrated in (IcsoriU'd by the 
OLD us * in modern journalistic 
use*; hut Avilli such abstract ob¬ 
jects .is injury, loss. leak, hr tune. See., 
iiihIouiI of hrol.rn rib it is ns "M ns 
the lath c., A the extension is not 
u violent niie. Nevertheless. *adm« 
us a synonym fur suffer or rrrcive nr 
get to the class of 1 -oumaj. 

\VOllll». A IS better u\(tided belli for 
that reason A for u stronger one : 
if it is not made to do the work of 
those more suitable words, it rolls 
up more clearly the other meaning 
in whieh it is valuable, viz to bear 
up upunst or stand nr endure with- 
nut yielding or pcriahlUtf. as in 
* capublc of sustaining a siege \ 

SusUlnedly. Four syllables, if 
used ; sec* -l.ni.V. 

Susy, -le. See -i v, -in, -v. 

suttee, sail. t*se the find, A see 

DiOACTjcisw, Maiiomct, Lride or 
KKOWLKlXit:. 

svelte. See Fiienci* wonns. 

Swabian. Sec Suaiian. 

Swan of Avon. See SonniQUKTS. 

swap, swop. TJic OLD prrfem -up. 

SWAPPING HORSES while crossing 
the stream, a notoriously hazardous 
operation, ia parallrlcd in speech by 
changing: a word's sense in the 
middle of a Bentenec. by vacifluting 
between two constructions either of 
which might follow a word legiti¬ 
mately enough, by Starting off with 
a subject that lit a one verb but 
must have something tacitly »ub- 
atituted for it to fit another, & by 
other such performances. These 
lapses arc difficult to formulate St to 
exemplify. Sc any exposition of their 
nature naturally incurs the charge 
of Pedantsv ; nevertheless, the air 
of slovenliness given by them is so 
fatal to effective writing that atten¬ 
tion must be called to them when¬ 


ever un opportunity run be mude, 
us by this claptrap heading. 

( hanging <»f a word's m um ; interest 
is peculiarly liable to maltreat¬ 
ment ; — list mint firry* promised 
speech in lltr ttnusr of Lord* on 
Hrparatiau* »(• infer-. Mint drbts 
furnished all the int<nM nulurutly 
unmsil. interest i*» here virtuuMj*, 
though lad iM'lually, used twice— 
llie speech lmnishi i il interest, in- 
liml h;«s aroused : hut whnt was 
lurtiislii'il w us intcrrsling mutter, A 
sluil was aroused wus eager cur- 
insily ; interest can hour either 
sense, hut licit Ixilh Hi one sentence./ 
for u'ht/e the Opposition heat their 
drums as to mil?/ as ever, d tens well 
kmm'n that there tens iv ry Idllc behind 
alt tins fuss. <1* that in thr very 
inlcri NlN rrA uh they so furiously pro¬ 
tected they n ere anxious to meet the 
tInternment hidf-u'uy. Which Murids 
for interests ; they furiously pro¬ 
tected certain inlert-Ms, i.r. certain 
persons or sets of per Mill* or rights 
or pnvileges ; they were i mimed to 
compromise in some people's inter¬ 
ests, i.c. ill 1 heir Ix-lnilfor favour or 
mime ; but behalf in not a j»or»on or 
u privilege or llie like. The difficulty 
of expressing Ihe ilieoriMSleney, 
however, explains why the word 
interest in often thus ubuBrd. For 
similar treatment uf other words 
than interest, see LfcCRRtlKMAIN. 

Shifting from one to another con¬ 
struction. Hut supposing nothin# 
changed <f- this Pope, who ?* made 
incompetent by the weight at once of 
his virtues d* his ignorances, enjoys 
a long life, we should took for a great 
decline m ... Supposing is followed 
find by an ohjcrL (nothing) A adjec¬ 
tival complement fcAangecf). A 
secondly by a substantival clause 
(fAw Pope enjoy*). Either is right 
by itself, but to swap one for the 
other means disaster. 

Tacit modification of the subject 
Ac. This barbarism could be stopped 
in a very short time , if it were made 
a punishable offence to throw rubbish 
into the street, <t would have the added 
value of reducing the army of seaoen- 
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gets. It is not the harbarism, but * 
the stoppage of it, that would have 
the addj'd value./Pi/ty per cent oj 
the weight could be knocked off 
practically every nnc petrol vehicle 
produced A yet hr able to carry 
exactly the same toad. VVhni would 
curry I hr sumo load jk not Hit* 5U% 
knocked off, hul either the vehicle 
without it or the other 50% that 
remained./Mr A. llrnsnn remits 

a pleasant fiction. supposed to Am * 
happened to hlaUhnv Arnold. A 
Ih'tiiin neither happen* nnr in sup¬ 
posed to hup|M*n to anyone: i\ 
fiction cun Ik- recalled, ImL hi lore it 
cun Ik* Kuppowd to have ha|)pcnrd 
it must Ik‘ tacitly cJovc*li»|Hil into 
a fictitious «jc^wnenee ; for it is 
itself a statement or narrative A liol 
an event. See Haxiki.nh for other 
■]tecimcns <*f similar confusion. 
•wath(e). The agricultural main in 
• pell cither way A pronounced 
swuwth or KUAth or hwiblli ; five 
-Tn & »i>n ; the noun A \crl> meaning 
wrap is aw a/hr (-wi'idli). The jk*hsi- 
blc differentiation is easy to we hut 
very unlikely lo lie accepted, 
sweat, sweater. Vipimw of 

TKK1.ISM. 

tweet. Street brier. ruret ml. sweet 
pea, sweet sniton, .sweet ui /hum (or 
AMI’,) should have no hyphens, ; sec 
IIvnu .ns a U. 

sweety. S<i spelt: we -nr. -n.. -y. 
swell- Sxtollcn is the usual form <*f 
the p.p., & that lint less, but more, 
than formerly. The chief use of 
ncelled a, p.p. is now in swelled head. 
in which its supposed irregularity 
may have been a rectimvnrndntion 
at (ending o homely express!vrncssi. 
swim. The past r.vunf A p.p. swum 
arc now almost invariable, though 
the OKD has u t'urlvk quotation 
for straw p.p., A a Tennyson for 
swum past. 

•wine. Sing. A pi. the same : s. 
makrs stein isA. see Mute n. 
swing. Past usually swung, though 
0E1) quotes for Jtoang Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Gosac, & Belloc. 


•wlng(e)lng. At the bottom was 
tripe , t» a swinging tureen —Gold- 
BRUllL A capacious one Y or one 
hung on pi vats Y See Mute e, & use 
the -c- in the part, of swinge. 
swivel has -tied, -Uing, Ac.; -lx.-, -l-. 
SWOp. See SWAP, 
sybarite. So s|iclt. 
sybil. See sljivi.. This wrong 
*|**Ulll£ (the Creek is Sib alia) in 
csjKdully eoimnon in the modern 
use an u feiiunme name. 

Syce, groom. So spelt ; see sice. 
syllabize A c. A verb & a noun are 
dearly Kuluctiiues needed lor the 
not mu of dividing words Into syl¬ 
lable,. The |K/ssibIc pairs seem to 
he the following (the number after 
each word means— 1 , that it is in 
fairly common use ; :!, that it in <m 
renirfl; 3. that it is noL given in 

OEI>): - 

sv ll.ibalc ,'J sylluhatioti 2 

syllabicate** syllabication 1 

syllabify 2 syllabification 1 

Kyllulaze 1 xvlIubir.uLimi a 

One first-class Vftb, lw.» first-class 
nouns, but neither of those nouns 
belonging (ii Uiul velh. ll la absurd 
enough. & any of several ways out 
would do ; that indeed is why none 
of them is taken. The last thing 
Mould he lo acecpl the most recog¬ 
nized verb sylhAtic, g«vc it thr now 
non-existeal noun s/fllidnzation, & 

relegate all the rest to the Suren- 
ru ots mums I but there is no 
authority IhiIIi williug & aide to 
issue lurk rimen. 
syllabub. See sillabub. 
syllabus. PI. -bl. 

syllepsis. Sec Technical tkhhs. 
PI. -psfg. 

syllogism. See Technical terms. 

Sylptl. SCC S VLAJIANOLB. 

sylvan. See silvan. 
symbol. For synonyms see sign. 
symbology. For the fonn. sec -ist 
on pacif{xe)ist. But symboloio gy is 
not used. 

sympathetic. The play, in spite of 
sublime scenes A poetry, is an illus¬ 
tration A a to anting to artists who 
deny, or forget, that no powers of 
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f-rrcfdwn <£ uo subordinate achieve¬ 
ment ran corn fir n sate Jot a cent rat 
figure u 'ho is " tins if lit fuit he fir ", il- 
Uuit it is better fur a *' hero " to pro¬ 
voke active feur nr hole than tndiffer¬ 
ence <>r h<llf-0»ntrnipli:uus pity. 
Muibeth is not made girut in/ t/n mere 
Iona if u port's lin‘iUri //, «t tie is nut 
made si/mpatUetu , /nr.ereer ndo/mitch/ 
hit crime unit/ be ejpiotiud *V / H d- 

ti ntni, hi/ oeiug the t'li tun of a Itiillm i- 
t.atmn , Let me first say I hut J-.l\ir 
J.imilncr i\ in/ no nuau\ si/iu/nithilic 
to the tenter of this pu/nr. if /.hr 
were, thr timirth/ of the boot, would he 
more than one maid hem It will Ik* 
k <’H that mi I )m*m* |u\sii^a I hr word 
tint s mil mean what I Ik- nuin >11 the 
hired tindcrst.iud** by it.i.r r;i| table 
of or prime to sympathy, hut hax an 
fSdlrrif MUM* |M*(tl1lur l<» blMlI*- 
iv viewers A dramatic critics *V 
familiar onlv t*» their readers, i.r. 
f.ljHtWt* ol CVdklTIg SVIH|«illjV. Ill 
the m.l) lit* re IS do vestige of Midi 
a M list* ; but m the I rvm li ilidion- 
arit s it is easily found : II m* clit itc 
jn*rst»ruivs qui eprotm-ut dr la svm- 
ji:il Inc, on c|Ui si* omrilitnl la aym- 
|»:»l(lie (l.illre) ; <|m inspire la 

svinputhie ll.arwusst J. It lit u 
I.i ri. it a lev fltiTKs' wmrti, .1 a <.’\L- 
l.K'Is.M, A the possibility <1 confusion 
between the c;.»llio A* the Lngli&h 
Bi-iiNt-N is so oh\ 1‘Mii thiil the binary 
critic should deny himself the pica* 
mile of showing it off. 

sympathy. The except ion nomc- 
times taken to following s. with for 
instead of tri/A is g round less ; the 
OEI>, under the sense comjinssii.n, 
even puts for before tri/A iin the 
normal const rue 4 ion. Fur the prin¬ 
ciple ut issue, see iniMaLsr. 

symposium, l’ron. -G'/lnm ; pi. -ia. 

symptom. For synonym* ire sick. 

syn acres Is, synaloepha. synaphea. 
See Technical tj.rms. 

synchronize is not a word that we 
need regret the existence of. since 
there is useful work that it can do 
belter than another ; but it is a 
word that we may fairly desire to 
see aa seldom us we may. one of the 


learned terms lliut make a passage 
in which they are rn>t the licst 
possible words sludgy A* repellent ; 
it may lie compared with the lists in 
1 ‘oituuui n ii eiiNK Ai.iTti:H. TJie 
extinct* Ul<»«. for iiislnnci*, would 
surety have been heller without 
it :—The /«* k-uut omnia, therefore, 

I /nut sijuchrumu'd |enimideil V| irr/fc 
urr irunnstit wiltin/>m \s Jar sacrifice 
j un the purl of the nun Founder's 
; I biff, un u null a oWrr rd ol the ( hart re¬ 
house, Sifln hmnt'.t < this i/rar with 
]>h also. this \»nr.| thr ten eulenury of 
.Sutton'\ ChanUf . .1 mmvwrNf tif 
. /i’n'IWW troops to the 4'nurutnx tins 
nnUrrd . . . This to in < >»»» nt si/nchruii- 
•wtl tilth (There well* at the Mime 
liliK'l rrjt.irts of nt . nfmnrr tntii'c- 
I furnt of Tnrt.nh troops mar thr Per- 
| sum frontier The u inter sot/if ire, 
| ninth north of the t>/nnlor si/nihmn- 
ize\ with |licit nintu sj thr first day of 
j the lender quarter, on urn at six 

• minutes to r/mn lom/ihl. 

syncopation. Si i M i«iiMt .vi. 11:11 ws 
: syncope, for the mw 111 gnini- 
I nmr. >.<e Ti < iink ai. h usis. ’J’liri , c 
I D.iNcm f*pl). 

| ‘synecdoche, synesls, synlzesls. Sec 

: Tl.lllMl U. 1 l.ltM'*. 

• SYNONYMS, m t lie narrowest nrrute, 
are srpurnte wor«hi who*.#* inclining, 

I lmih flcnotnliiin A n*nnotation, is 
; ho fully identical that one enn ulwnyii 
Ik- xuln»titulrd b<r the <»lhrf without 
••hunge in the effect of the nentcnec 
in which it m done. Wliclbcr any 
Much jK-rfeet Bynonvmi exist i§ 
doubtful : gone \ furze may jirrhuf* 

• )k* a pair ; lint if it m 11 fact that one 
i i* much more often wed than the 
) other, or prevail* in a different 
! geographic. 1! nr fcoei:il ngi/m, none 
j of which dixt met Inna ib nppun-nt 
’ from the OKI) quotation*, then 
! exchancc bctw*-en l hem doe* niter 
! the effect on competent hearer*, A 
i the •yminyroy 1* not jn-rfect. At 

any mtr, perfect Bynonym* arc 
I exlremrly rnrr. 

| SynonynM in the widest Benue are 
| words either of which in ene or 
! other of it* acceptations con some* 
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times be substituted Cur the other differences ore analysed, engrossing 

without affecting the meaning of a as 1 hey may have been to the active 

sentence; thus it docs not matter party, the analyst, offer to the 

(to take the nearest possible ex- passive party, the render, nothing 

ample) whether 1 suy a word lias but boredom. Everyone must, for 

* two serins ' or * two meanings the most part, be bis own analyst ; 
& sense It meaning are therefore & uo-onc who dues not cx|ieml, 

loose synonyms ; but if * lie is a whether expressly & systematically 

man of sense' is rewritten os ' lie or us u half-conscious uccompani- 

is a man of meaning it becomes incut of his rending A writing, a 

S lain that sense St meaning nrc far good deal of rare upon points of 

rom perfect synonyms : sec nr.Ln, synonymy is likely to write well. 

St skin, for sets uf this kind. A writer’s conerrn with synonyms 

Synonyms, nr words like in sense is twofold. He requires first the 
but unlike in look nr sound, hnvc as power of railing up the various 
their converse homonyms Sl homo- mimes under which the idea he has 
phones, or words like in look or loexpreasenn go; evervoiir lias this 
sound but unlike in sense. Tlie in some degree; everyone can 
pole of a trnt or rnnrli nr jiunt, A develop bis gift by exercise ; but 
the pole of the eiirlh nr the sky or eojlouMiess in this dirrrlion varies, 
n magnet, are ill spite of their St to those who an- deficient in it 
identical spelling sepurule word* St reody-mndc lists of synonyms are 
homonyms. 6'riugr St gage, not a Messed refuge, even if the case 
spell alike, but so sounded, nrc they bring has us doubtful un effect 
homophones. on ’tlicir style ns the old Cnttlus 

Misnpprrhraiiun of the degree in oil /’ammxnm on thr schoolboy's 
which words ore synonymous is eleguo-s. bueli lists, to lie uf imich 
responsilile for much bud writing of use, must be voluminous, & those 
the less educated kind. Emm the who need llicm should try Mogul's 
notion tlmt oinsi.uvativi. is u syn- Thetaurut or tome other work de- 
ouym of motif rule, as it is when voted to that side of synonymy, 
compared with radical in pull! I os. Secondly, he requires the power of 
come the absurdities, illusl rated choosing rightly out of thr group at 
under the word, of its use with Ins command, which depends on his 
tttlmate Sir. ; so with I'KOTaiiosist realising the differences between its 
<& champion ), KKTirri.oi-s (4 xr ru- items. As has been implied already, 
puloui), neiiasn (4 rounder), optim- sueli differences eunnot be ex- 
istic (It hopeful), seasriTvrnm (4 pounded for a lunguugc m anything 
replacement), iijlemua (A difflciiUii), less than n vast dictionary devoted 
XUK (A before), save (4 rirepl). to them ulnnc; no attempt at it 
xetekuate (4 reciur). PEASinu: has Men inude in this book except 
(A potable), ilk (St tinme), pr.u- in cases where experience shows 
Centaoe (4 pari), rnoponriON (4 warnings to be necessary. Still, a 
portion), be (4 concerning), as wxll book concerned tike the present with 
as numberless others. To nppre- English idiom in general cannot but 
dote the differences between pnrlinl come into frequent touch with 
synonyms is therefore of the utmost synonymy ; A those who with to 
Importance. There are unluckily pursue thot particular branch of 
two obstacle* to setting them out in idiom will find the following list of 
this book. One is that ncorly all articles (in addition to those pre¬ 
words are psrtiul synonyms, 4 the viously referred to) useful as a 
treatment of them all'from this guide act (n.). admission, apt, 
point of view alone would Ml not asset, assure, authentic, behalf, 
one but many volume*; the other benign, besides, big, bloom, broad, 
la that synonym books in which burlesque, category, cease, cere- 
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monial, certitude, cheerful, classic, 
dime, commonplace, cun rise ness, 
connote, continual, continuance. con¬ 
trary, countenance. credence, de¬ 
cided, defective, delimit', deism, 
delusion, dower, din*, duteous, effec¬ 
tive, Kn gland, enough, enteric, 
entity, epistle. (K^cmlly, essence, 
essential, exceedingly, ex|»heit, ex¬ 
terior. faeile, faience, falsehood, 
fatalism, faun, female {his), festal, 
fir. lUmr, foam, forceful, (orennid, 
Formal words, frantic, frmr. furre. 
Gullit. garret. Genieelism, glossary, 
gourmand, Grecian, gulf, h:ip|x-ning. 
harmony. Hebrew, horrible, idio¬ 
syncrasy.illegible, include. Incongru¬ 
ous vocabulary, inrmlc, intensive, 
intuition, jargon, jocose, judicial, 
lampoon, legislation, libel. I,i|er:ii\ 
words,littoral. Long vnniuilti. luxuri¬ 
ant, mule, malignancy, mauler !ul, 
maunder, nieiilnlit), mmil>. mole¬ 
cule, monachal. mutual. NerdlexH 
variants. olwn:inir, pln.xirinii, pi¬ 
geon, pit cun v pbn trous, polity, por- 
cchiin, pnictioilJc, proposition, pur¬ 
port, receipt, requirement, resort, 
reversion, *d*all, that (red. pr.), lint, 
tratis pa re lit. 

synonymity, synonymy. There is 
work for both words, the first mean¬ 
ing synonymuusnrsf-, A the second 
the subject & supply of synonyms, 
synopsis. 1*1. -p*r*. 
syntax. See Tkciivic-ai. Ti.nsm. 
synthesis. FI. -tkr/tes. The scien¬ 
tific sound of the- word often tempts 
the pretentious to use it instead of 
more appropriate words such an 
combination, alliance . or union : A 
flickering gteam on the subject way 
be Jound «'»* a pamphlet culled ' The 
Case against Home Hufe ', fcy Air 
Amety, which uLw propounds the 
arm tdra of a synthesis between the 
tariff A the opjw>rt/u>n to Hume Rule. 

synthetiz*, not synthesize, is the 
right formation. 

syphon, syren. See siphon, siren. 
Syriac, Syrian. There is the same 
difference in application aa between 
Arabic A Abab(ian). 
tyring*. Pron. al'rtnj, not alrl'nj. 


syringitis. Sec Giiekk d. 
syrup, syrupy. So apclt, the first 
liy usage an llugland ; for the 
second, see •!•!•-. Golden *yrup 
ix, outside the grocer’*, a Guntekl- 
ihM fur treacle. 

systemic, oh compared with the 
( regular nt/slemalic, is excused by its 
uhi fulness m disl mginxhiug a tennc 
required in physiology Ac. * or the 
sxstcin or body ns u wJm»Jc ’ ; other 
wrong formations. xyxtemixt, system- 
izc. \r,. have no such excuse, & 

xi/stemutist Ac. should lie imuiriuldc. 
systole. Pronounce sVkIdII. 
syzyg?* I'Miiouni* sf'r.lgl (see 
Giti.i.K i.) or fcl'aljl. 
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tabes. I'rnmmmv l&lifz. 
j tableau (vlvantj, table-dhftte, U- 
blJer. Sit Imu.m u woiuks. 
taboo. Amnt »n l:is '1 *yllalil<* : 
1 liouj’lt Ihi.s uc(•<•»l is i!nulis!i only, 
Jt IN istnliliNlrt-il Knglihh, A: loCormt 
: it 18 jifiluntry ; 1 o nj»HI Inbti (rxrcpl 
in ethnological tlisstTlulions) iu no 
. Ix'lltT ; ACT PlIONUNCZATION, & 
I 1’hiiu: of KN'ovsi.rm.i:. 1'iiNt A- p.f>. 
j uiii. Iti/toncd, fconirtimrs (mt -1.U & 
! ’u) lo/too'd. 

| tabula trnsai. II. lire (-.«or). 

I tabulate ruukr* • fable ; in- -able J. 

lactic. Sir •'HUNCH won ns. 
j tack. tolifuMon between the nnu- 
i ti chI word uwl llgurutlvely * lari 
■ (/ Hunk ur hair been on the wrong 
i Inct) is Hot unknown in sprcell, 
: though jt M'ltluiii get* into print. 

i tactics. See utuatkcy for the 
I distinction. 

tactileKtactual. Why two word. ? 
i And. there hung two. is uny useful 
J differentiation either established or 
possible 1 The existence of tacHIt 
is sufficiently exjduined by the de¬ 
sire for a form corresponding to a 
large class of adjectives that mean 
having Ihe power or quality of doing 
or Buffering some action—contrac¬ 
tile, ductile, erectile, fictile, fissile, 
flexile, penaile, prehensile, protni- 
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site, retractile, sessile, tensile, A 
textile, to omit more familiar words 
such us agile, docile, fragile, A 
volatile. And llic existence of 
taclual is salliciently explained by 
a natural preference (or tactually 
over tuctilely. But, in contrust with 
tbc differentiation between agile A 
actual, textile A textual, our pair are 
used almost indiscriminately. Care¬ 
ful writers should coniine tactile to 
the meaning capable of feeling or 
being felt by touch, St apply it to 
organs A qualities, while tactual 
should mean of or by touch A be 
more generally applied— tactual tents, 
sensation, anaesthesia, union, values. 
The point is that the -not words lie- 
long to luilin nbelmnt nouns in -vs, 
•Us, A the -ile words to Latin verbs, 

A that on the whole their men.gs 

are true to that difference, however 
little we may knuw or remember it. 

tMDlB. PI. -niac. 

T«Ry. See SoiiunjtiKTS. 

talloresa. Pkhikini: uianuN ations. 

taka makes takahte ; sec Mute i:. 

talc makes talcl.it. 

lalent)(genlus. I)r Henry Bradley, 
in the tllil). sums up the fumiliur 
contrast thus :—‘ It was by the 
Orman writer* of the lath e. that 
the distinction lictwccn "genius” 
A “ talent ", which lind some foun¬ 
dation in Fr. usage, was sharpened 
Into the strong antithesis winch is 
now universally current, so that the 
one term is hardly ever defined 
without reference to the other. The 
difference between genius A talent 
has been formulated wry variously 
by different writers, but there is 
general agreement in regarding the 
former as the liighcr of the two, ns 
" creative " & * original ”, A os 

achieving its results by Instinctive 
perception A spontaneous activity, 
rather than by processes which 
admit of being distinctly analysed ’. 

talkative. Though a IlYBaio de- 
arrsnvE, the word Is much too 
firmly established to be attacked; 
but it is worth while, with a view to 
discouraging imitation, to point out 
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that among 150 known w T ords in 
-ntive (see Wulker'e Hhyming Dic¬ 
tionary} l, is the only one in which 
-ativc has been appended to a non- 
Lutm verb. 

tally, vb. For inflexions sec Verbs 
in -IE Ac., B. 

talus. PI. of the word meaning 
ankle Ac., tall; pi. of the word 
meaning slojic Ac., lotuses. The 
lirst come* to us from Latin, the 
second from French. 

tame makes -motile ; see Mote e. 

(an,-- tangent. ( i mtailku words. 

-T A -ED, Typical words are be¬ 
reaved A herrit. burned A burnt, 
dreamed A itrvullll, kneeled A knelt, 
leaned A leant, leaped A leapt, 
learnrd A learnt, smelled A Smelt, 
spelled A sprit, ►lulled A spilt, 
spoiled A spoilt, tossed A tost. 

In the last of these the point is 
purely one of spelling, A the sound 
is I lie same cither way: there are 
many other verbs of which that is 
true (husht, kist, wbipt. curst, cookt, 
Ac.). A individual writers make a 
pr.ielicc of uning the short form a* 
n picie of sjielliiig reform, a time- 
Sliver, or an eccentricity ; whichever 
tlie motive, the effect is with most 
words ccisnitric; but fosl, csp. in 
p.p. compounds such us storm-tost, 
is current, liy the side of tossed. 

Of the rest the spelling may affect 
the sound in some, A docs affect it 
in others. Thus, burned may be 
sounded with d, tiut perhaps most 
even of those who spell it Bo sound 
it ns with t, whereas leaped A leapt 
arc pronounced by everyone with 
different vowels—Ifpt, A l*pt. The 
advice here offered is to use the -t 
spelling in both classes, A that in the 
face of the surely surprising figures 
to be given below ; it will hardly be 
denied that most people say bernt 
A ltpt, not bernd A Upt, A con¬ 
formity between the written A the 
spoken word is worth securing 
where, since both spellings are 
already in uae. it costa nothing. At 
present, however, the -cd forma still 
prevail in print over those in -t In 
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molt of out list; & it should lie 
added thut, it the past tense were 
distinguished from the p.p., the 
preponderance of -ed Tor it would be 
slightly greater. The figures are 
arrived at by euuntmg the occur¬ 
rences in all OED qunlutiom of the 
10th A 20th re. ; the hrsl ligurc for 
each word is the number for -ed, 
the second for -t. 

1. toss— 23 , .1 

2 . burn— 7 . 1 C (see 1 also BUltN) 
learn— 5 , (I 

smell—2, H 
spell— t, 4 
spill—It, 17 
spoil—0. 5 (see below) 

3 . lie reave—: 1 . II (see also bereave) 
dream— 3 , 3 (see ulv> dream) 
kneel—a. 2 

lean—12, 2 
leap— 7 , 5 

The figure* for Hjmil ure exclusive 
of examples in which -cd alone is 
possible ; that is mi in the older 
sense «tnp (as i.pp. damage). On 
class 3 It I* worth ivtule to remark 
that there ure so many similar verbs 
in which the -1 form is now the only 
one (rrrrp, dial. Jrrl. keep, lime, 
mean. »lrr;>. tureen. Keep. Ac.) that 
the adoption of dreamt hr. in print 
need expose iio-ouc lu the charge of 
eccentricity. 

tantalize. Tu the Itrilieh motor in¬ 
dustry Free Trade him beenwr an 
tantalizing as a red rag tu a ball. 
See Sijfsuud extension. He who 
is tantalized is usually irritated, but 
he who is irritated is comparatively 
seldom tantalized ; A to apply I. to 
a wrong kind of irritation is to 
betray ignorance. 

tool son peu. See FMkch woods. 

Taoism. Pronounce towlzm. 
tapis. See Fresco voids. 
tar, -sailor. See Sobriquets. 
targeted. So spelt; see -r-. -rr-. 
targurn. PI. •me ; see -uu. 
tarry, vb. For inflexions see Vebbs 
IN -IE AC., #. 
tarsus. PI. -si. 

tartHpie- The current distinction 
is that a tart coatain* fruit or sweet 


stuff. A a pic meat or savoury atuff i 
but the earlier distinction was that 
a tart wo* not, A a pie waa, closed 
in with pastry above ; A as relics 
of the old use we retain mince pie ns 
the only possible form, A apple pie 
A cherry per us names of a trap bed 
A it llowcr, though more or less 

superseded by-(url in their 

primary senses. 

Tartar, Tatar. The second spelling 
mat well la- left lu the elliuulogistl ; 
see PlIlUK III' KMItVI-LlKIE. 
tassel makes -Ued ; see -t.ie, -l-. 
taste, tli, makes hula We ; Mute e. 
tasty (so spilt, see Mute k) has 
been displace . 1 . except in unedu¬ 
cated nr fmi-tioiiH use, in its primary 
si use by sntoury A in its secondary 
by lus-tcjul. 

j Tatar. Sec Tsnrsn. 

tattler. Now rn sprit ; formerly, 
; A cap. in Hie name of the lgth-c. 
j penialieal, tnllrr. 

I tattoo makes tattooed or tattoo'd ; 
] see -Eli A 'll. 

I TAUTOLOGY (lit. 1 Buying the same 
tiling ', i f us one Ima already said) 
I* n term used ill varnius selisei. 
1 To repeal the words or the "ubstance 
■ of a prru'dmg sentence or passage 
nuiy be impressive A a stroke of 
rhetoric, nr wearisome A a sign of 
inroin|M*tcncr, mainly according as 
it is done dclilierately or uncon¬ 
sciously ; in either case it may be 
culled tautology (though the word 
is in fact seldom used except in 
reproach), but it is with neither of 
these kinds thut we are here con¬ 
cerned. Another aense is the allow¬ 
ing of a word or phrase to recur 
without point while its previous 
occurrence is still unforgotten ; this 
kind of t. will be found fully dis¬ 
cussed in tlie article* HErETrTiow 
A Eleoant variation j it Is of 
great importance as an element In 
style, but need not here be treated 
again. Yet another form of t. la 
that dealt with in Pleonasm 2 , in 
which synonym*, cither capable nf 
serving ’the purpose by itself, an 
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conjoined, as in save <fc except. 
Again, the word in sometimes ap¬ 
plied to i den tiro! propositions such 
os ‘ I don't like my teu too hot *; 
fur such statements bcc the truism 
section of COMMON!'LACK. 

What remains to be illustrated here 
is the way in which writers who an* 
careless of form & desirous of 
emphasis often fail to notice that 
they urc wasting words by express¬ 
ing twice over m a sentence some 
part of it that is indeed essential but 
needs only one expression. It is 
true that wurds urc cheap, A, if the 
c^ost of them us such to the writer 
were the end of the mutter, it would 
not be worth considering: tlie 
intelligent reader, however, is wont 
to reason, perhaps unjustly, that if 
hi* author writes loosely lie prolmUy 
thinks loosely also, & is therefore 
not worth uttcntion. A few ex¬ 
amples follow', & under doth 2 K 
KQuali.y AS 2 will be found collec¬ 
tions of the same kind of t. : — The 
motion on conftitutional reforms aims 
at plating women on ihc same 
equality irifh men in the exercise of 
the franchise (As no other equality 
has been in ipieal um, same A 
equality nre tautological ; in the 
same position as. or on an equality 
with)./The awl profits nr re agnm 
made the subject of another attack by 
Mr A/ae*iwfrr last night (Omit 
either again or anoffter). May I be 
permitted to stute. that the activities of 
the Club are not limited only to 
aeronautics f (Limited A only ore 
tautological ; limited to. or directed 
only to)./It is sheer prrtrnrr to swp- 
pose that speed A speed alone is die 
only lAtng which counts (Omit either 
A speed alone, or only). 

tax A some synonyms— cess, cus¬ 
toms, due, duty, excise, fee, gabelle, 
heriot, impost, levy, octroi, rate, scot 
A lot, toll, tribute. With such sets of 
words it is often convenient to have 
a conspectus of the distinctions A 
be saved the labour of turning them 
up far comparison in separate dic¬ 
tionary articles. Such convenience 


is all that is here aimed at, a rough 
definition of each word being given 
alter the OED’a definition of tax 
itself & its note thereon. 

OlfiD on tax :—(Definition) A com¬ 
pulsory oontn but ion t othe support of 
govern merit, levied on persons, pro¬ 
perly, income, commodities, trans¬ 
actions, etc., now at fixed rates, 
mostly proportional to the amount 
ail which the contribution is levied. 
(Nate) ‘Tax’ is the most inclusive 
term for these oontri but ions, csp. 
when spoken of us the mutter of 
taxation, & in such phrases us direct 
A indirect tax , including also similar 
levies fur the suppurl of the work uf 
such local or specific Ixidicsaa county 
or municipal councils, poor law or 
school boards, etc. »u| Hi Rritish 
practice fewaftheindividuul imposts 
are called by the name, the most 
notable being tlir Income tax. Land 
tax. & Properly tax (also dog-tax, 
maJrh-tax,Kindinv-tnx),ihc rest being 
mostly styled ‘ duties \ as excise, im¬ 
port, export, estate, house, stamp, death 
duties, etc. The ‘ tuxes * levied by 
local bodies urc usually culled ‘rules, 
c. g. borough, county, poor , scAool, 
t cuter rate. etc. 

rr«*,-*rute or tax, but chiefly in 
local use, csp. in Ireland, Scotland, 
6c India. 

customs, payment levied upon im¬ 
ports from foreign countries; cf. 
excise. 

due, any obligatory payment, the 
nature being usuully sjwciflcd by un 
attributive noun, as harbour, market, 
dues. 

duty, tnx levied on specific articles 
or transactions, not on persons ; see 
also the note on lax above. 

excise, dut}' charged on home goods 
before they can be sold ; cf. customs. 

fee, regulation sum payable to 
public official or to professional man 
for a particular service performed. 

gabeUe, a tax, but cap. the French 
pre-Revolution salt-tax. 

heriot, payment in money or kind 
due to lord of manor on tenant's 
decease. 

impost, a tax in the more jade* 
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finite sense, i.c. when tr.r is not to 
be taken 4is contrasted with ra/r. 

Itvy, exaction from every person 
concerned of an equal amount nr an 
amount proportional to his pro¬ 
perty. 

nr Inn, duly charged <»n articles 
lx-l’tm* they lire admitted mtn a 


' in italic.* wiih abm* or behne arc to 
l items m tins article. 

ubuAutt (Gram >; * fn » i| \ All 

' adj. or a Iran*. nIi is a. when the 
adj. h:iM no m»un. nr tin- vh no 
object. Fortune favours tile bract ; 


town. 

rate, amount of assessment uu pro- 
perty for loeul purposes ; see also 
the note on lax above. 

Mitt it lot, a tax levied by a muni¬ 
cipal corporation m proportionate 
shares upon its memtH-rs for the 
defraying of muiueipul exjH'nv*. 

toll, lived charge f»r ucccmi or 
IXisfcugu or permission. 

tribute. ]K-rio(iieal payment mrulc in 
token of submission or as prior of 
protection l»y n State or person to 
another. 

taxi. 1*1. taxi* belter than -tVs ; cf. 

3 A r,. 

teachercss. See Ki mimnk ni»n:- 

NATIONS. 

teasel, teazle. The OK!) treats the 
first ns the standard Conn. 

tec. See t‘ LTRTAIM.il WOUI>S. 

TECHNICAL TERMS <.f rhelorie, 

E jammur, logic, piosmly, diplomacy . 
itrratufe, Ac., that a* ruuder may 
be confronted with or a writer have , 
need of. The list ■" very fur from : 
exhaustive; & the principle of 

selection ha* been to omit ut one 
extreme the words of which most 
people who are given to reading at 
all may be assumed to know the 
meaning, A ut the uthcr those no | 
unfamiliar that no sensible writer • 
would use them unless he were- | 
addressing experts or students. The 
design is to give the briefest service¬ 
able definition, & an illustration, of 
euch term; & they are roughly 

classified as Rhet.(orient), Gram, 
(matical), Log-hcal), Pfos.(odical), 
Dipl.foxnatle), Lit.(erarv), Ac. Some 
terms are included of which no 
account is needed beyond what is 
given in their alphabetical place in 
the Dictionary ; these are printed 
la small capitals. Cross references 


If limks could /:ilt. .Ve aim) Anso- 
| Lrri. (-oNXTurrimv. 

| or atilcct i c (Pros j; ‘ not stopping 
fclwirt A verse or metre is n. when 
f its lust f>Mit j.s eomplrle ; cf. rata- 
• Icciir below. *M:i'ny A mn'ny 
/u'o’Mru ih a tiiM-him- dimeter a. 
arcittcucr ((bum), ‘the* things 
tliat In-lidl (words)’. The part of 
grammar concerned with inflexions, 
or the I onus (fail words rim take; 
a l*mk of paradigms. Cf. iffnlax 
below. 

ad oiptuutluru (tlliel ) \ * for eut fil¬ 
ing (Ihe comiuou herd*, rufffu*). 
Applied to unsound sjhtious argu- 
fnetits. Ah a. c. presentation vf the 
facts. 

uffix (Crain ); ‘tiling fastened on \ 

| A term including faith prefixes A 
i suffixes. What i h the stem when all 
| affirm arc featured - w 

a fortiori fl.og ) : * from yet firmer 
gnmnd '. Introducing u fart that, 
if one already nets pled is true, must 
also & slid more obviously he true. 
Jt Could Hot hm V Urn finished in a 
u ed: ; a. f. tint in a dai/. 
alraicx (ITtr«.) ; * versc-s of Alcaeus *. 
A four-1 1 in* Greek A Latin stanzu : 
—v—/-uu-oSi flit 
—U—-V- — 

-ww-wv-v—k 

liralaled by Tennyson in : 

O mighty-mouthed inventor of har¬ 
monics, 

O skilled to ung of time or eternity. 

God-gifted orguii-voice of Eng¬ 
land, 

Milton, a name to resound for 

“ft-*! 

alexandrine (Pun.) ; origin doubt- 
ful. A six-foot iambic tine. i.e. one 
foot longer than that of blank verse • 
the normal line In French verse (but 
see also smortus below), A ending 
each stanza in Spenserian*. (A 
needless Alexandrine ends the song) 
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Thai like,‘a wound/ed make/drags 
Ut/tluai length, along, 
allegory (lthct.); • other wording 
A narrative of which the true mean- 
log is to be got by translating its 
persons it events into others that 
they are understood tn symbolise. 
The Faerie l/ue m & The Pilgrim's 
Progress ure an. For synonymy see 
•I MILK. 

alliteration (lthct.) ; * letter-tug¬ 

ging ’. The noticeable or effective 
use in n phrase or sentence of words 
beginning with or containing the 
same letter or sound. After life's 
fitful fever ; In u summer season 
when soft was the sun. 
ampii6ol(og)y (l.og.); ‘ aiming 

both wuys *. A statement so ex¬ 
pressed us to udmit of two grnni- 
muticul constructions cucti yielilmg 
a different sense. Stuff u cold it 
Starve a fever jspppore to lie two 
sentences containing separate direc¬ 
tions for two mu Indies, but inuy also 
be s conditional salience nieaiung 
If you ure fool enough to stuff a cold 
you will produce it have to starve 
u fever. 

anaeolulhon (Crum.); * inconsc- 

3 ucnl matter ’. A sentence in winch 
icre is wrongly substituted for the 
completion of u construction some¬ 
thing that presupposes a different 
beginning. Cun I not make you 
understand that if you don't get 
reconciled to your futhrr ichat is to 
happen to you r (the that construction 
requires a statement, not a question, 
to complete it). I'liny speaks of 
divers engaged in the strategy of 
uncieDt warfare, carrying tubes in 
their mouths it so drop the necessary 
air down to their lungs. 
emaerusis (Pros.); * a recoil A 
lylluble (or more), in some metres 
Invariable it In some optional, before 
the point at which tlie reckoning of 
the normal fret begins. In the 
oouplet following, each line is a 
trochaic dimeter catalectie, but the 
first baa not A the second has a.: 

Clearer/loves sound /other/ways ; 

I/mils my/little/human/praise 


anagram (Lit.); 1 rewriting . A 
shuttling of the letters of a word or 
phrase resulting in a significant 
combination. Huoyan tells his 
readers tliut John Puny an anagram'll 
makes mi hotly in a B (new honey in 
a bee). 

analugy (Log., Gram.) ; * accor¬ 

dance with proportion Inference 
or prooedure baaed on the presump, 
tiou tluil things whose likeness in 
cerium res|iecLu is known will be 
found or should be treated as alike 
ulxo in respects about wlucb know¬ 
ledge is limited to one of them. 
Tiie conclusion that a SLate, because 
Us development in some respects 
resembles that of a person, must by 
lajise of tune grow feeble St die is 
analogical. Since opera resembles 
drama both in being the name of 
a play & in ending in -a, analogy 
provide* opera with the (incorrect) 
udj. nprrutie to match the rightly 

formed dramatic. For other ex¬ 
amples, see Analogy. 
anapaest (Pros.); ‘struck back’. 
A metrical foot, w-. And hit 
eo,’harts to ere gleam/mg with pur/pic 
d- gold is an anapaestic dimeter or 
four an. 

anaphora (Ithot.); • bringing back 
Murkcd repetition of u word or 
phrase in successive clnuses or 
sentences. At hrr fret he bowrd, he 
fell, he lay down : at her feet he 
bowed, he fell: where he boieed, there 
he felt dou n dead. 

antutrophe (Hhet.); 4 reversal '. 

Upsetting, for effect, of such normal 
order as preposition before noun or 
object after verb. No war or 
battle's sound Was heard the world 
around. He he restored, & him he 
hanged. 

antepenult (Gram.); 4 before the 
nearly lost 4 . Last syllable but two 
of u word. In laboratory the a. is 
-m-. penult -to-, it ultima -ry. 
anridimaji (Rbet.); 4 climax-spoil¬ 
ing*. Annulment of the Impressive 
effect of a dimax by a final item of 
inferior importance. The rest of all 
the acts of Asa. <t all his might, <6 the 
cities which he both, or* (bey not 
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written in (he book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Judah ? Nevertheless 
in the time of his old age he mas 
diseased in his feet, 
ontistrophe {I'cits .); ‘counter-turn*. 
The purl of a Greek chorus chanted 
in reply to the strophe A exactly 
reproducing it* mrlrr. A start 
specimen (Acsch. 1*. V. 414 foil., 
trunsl. Wlntolaw) of strophe A a. is: 
And (Ittillw hv Hu An! Arm'* unthlr 
(‘ulcbiiin Mum-, iJ.iv i*r «»f nirn. 

Maidens, of b^ldo All l!u*y. fof- 

uiair.ii'1, in^'iiy fnnrrw 

Arid icytJuan hot Jl* X.ar »’.«ik l.igli- 
llat ra?*' 1 |»*uW; 

At rarlL'i M^U^l WjU tad, slue- 
\.*Ue latU'-rrr 

Hound llw MalvIic ShrdUmullbr irbaqp 
pool: mg «|»ara. 

antithesis (Khrt); ‘placing op¬ 
posite \ Such choice or arrange¬ 
ment of word* as cmphuHJicH u con¬ 
tract. Crafty no n eouiemn studies ; 
simple men admire them ; il* muf 
nu n u«c them. 

m>rist (Gram.) ; * undefined \ The 
Greek past time corn*)winding to 
English chose Arc. ; so named as not 
being dcillntcly perfect or imperfect 
(like And chosen, a perfect tense, or 
zero choosing, an imperfect tense) : 
applied also to any such undefined 
tense, c. g. to I choose in opposition 
to 1 am choosing A 1 have ettosm. 

aphaeresis (Gram.); ‘ taking away \ 
The loss of an initial letter, syllable. 
ice. Special wns formerly especial, 
adder naddre , A cute acute. Ct. 
syncope, apocope , below. 
aphctic (Gram.) ; ' lotting go \ 

An adj. now often used instead of 
the rare aphaertlie A meaning * re¬ 
sulting from Aphaeresis or aphesis * 
—the latter a lately coined word to 
express gradual & unintentional 
aphaeresis as in squire (esquire), 
’sAun (attention). 

apocope (Gram.); ‘cutting off’. 
The loss of a final letter or syllable 
or more. My, curio, cinema, were 
formerly mine , curiosity , cinemato¬ 
graph. Ct. syncope below, A aphae- 
niu above. 

apodosis (Gram.); * paying back 


The main clause in a conditional 
sentence, so called oi satisfying the 
exjjeetation ramrd by the preceding 
protasis but retaining the name 
even when the protasis follows. // 
he would he could ; He could if he 
t could ; m rnrli form the n. is he 
could, A the Test the protasis. 

oposfo/MwiMKhct.) • * fid I mg silent’. 
SigtillH*anl breaking off so tlmt the 
hearer must supply the unsaid words, 

// tee should fait—. Oh , go to -/ 

a posteriori (tag.) ; ‘ from the 

li.jnhr end Working Jim-k from 
ellcclfl to causes, i.e. inductively. 
(Jod's in h is hrinrn nil '$ right wilh 
the world is an a posteriori inference 
I if it mean* The world in bo dearly 
! good thiit there must be n god in 
heaven ; but nn a priori inference 
if it mean* 11 ml since we know there 
is u god, the state of the world muit 
be right. 

aftoslruphe (Khcl.); *n turning 
away Words uddrvMcd to n pre¬ 
sent or absent j*< rson nr thing A 
breaking the thread of discourse. 
There is not wind enough In twirl 
Tim one red leaf, the hist of its dun, 
Thai dances us often iu dnnec it cun, 
1 lunging so light, A hanging no high. 
On the topmost twig that looks up 
nt lire sky. 

Hush, brnting heart of Chrintabel / 
Jcxu, Maria, shield her well t 
She folded her uriiis Uncut h her 
donk. 

And stole to the other side of the 
ouk. 

apposition (Gram.) ; • putting to \ 
The placing of u second description 
side by side with tlmt by which 
something lias first been denoted, 
the second luring treated as gram¬ 
matically parallel with the first. 
Simon, son of Jonas, I©vest thou me T 
a priori (Log.) ; * from the earlier 
part ’. Working forward from known 
or assumed causes to <• fleets, 1. 1 . de¬ 
ductively. For an example, see a 
posteriori above. 

arguing in a circle (tag.). The 
basing of two conclusions each upon 
the other. That the world is good 
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follows from the known goodness of 
God ; Unit God is good is known 
from the excellence of the world he 
has made. 

argumenlum ud --(Log.) ; 'argu¬ 
ment directed to a. a. 

hominem, one calculated to appeal 
to the individual addressed more 
than to impartial reason ; a. a. 
erumenam (purse), one touching the | 
hearer’s |xickcl; a. a. burulum j 
(stick) or argument urn baculinunt, I 
threat of force instead of urgument ; j 
a. a. ignnrantiam, one defietnling for ! 
its effect on the hearer's not knowing ■ 
something essential ; a. a. populum. 
one punderiitg to fxipuhtr passion ; 
a. a. vererundiani (modesty), one to j 
meet which requires the opponent to ! 
offend against decorum, 
arsis (Pros.); ‘raising'. The » 
more emphatic part of a foot,c.g. j 
the llmt syllable of a dactyl nr 
trochee. & the last of an unnjnuM j 
or iambus : opp. thesis. This is tlie i 
Lutin * the jm*\ailing modem use. : 
reversed from the orignml Greek ; I 
since the Greek meanings are still I 
sometimes preferred, confusion is : 
not unknown. The accented *\l- j 
lubtes are in arsis in Vm'ggy would I 
a woo’in# go' IVhe'thrr hi* mo ther 
would Ic't Aim or no' ; And so' the 
poor dog hod no ne, 
aspirate (Gram.); * breathed \ 
Sound of the letter h x\ hen md fused 
with another ns m Philip (phi* f> nr 
thin or this or thin or chin or luch, 
but pure as lu hot & greenhouse. 
Also used loosely of ph, th, A Scotch 
ch, & of other letters mnv usually 
called spirant or fricative. 

asm ratio lion (Gram.) ; 4 making 

like *. The changing of u sound into 
another identical with or nearer to 
a neighbouring sound, os when the 
4 of godsibb (related in God) be¬ 
comes a in gossip, or when the dental 
of in not becomes the labial m 
before the labial pin imps us impious. 

asyndeton (Rhet.); * not bound 

together \ The omission, for effect, 
of conjunctions by which words or 
sentences would in normal speech be 
connected. 


The find sort by their own sugges¬ 
tion fell. 

Self-tern pled, A self-depraved ; a 
M ull tally, deceived 
By the other lirst : Man, therefore, 
shall lilld grace ; 

AThc oilier, none. 
attraction (Gram.) ; A tendency 
k*xs commonly ojx-rativc in English 
(except in mere blunder**) than m 
Latin »fc Greek, hy which u word is 
i hanged from liic correct ease, 
number, or person, to that of an 
adjacent word. When him [whonij 
wc serve *s away ; The wages of bin 
us death. And’(as a blunder) The 
small amnuTit of classics which are 
at.11 held to be necessary. 
ballad (Lit.); ‘dancing-song’. 
Originally a sung us accompaniment 
to dancing ; later any simple K*nti- 
nicnlnl song oi»p. of two or more 
vrrucs each to the same melody,c.g, 
Jnnsan'N Drink to me ori/;/— ; u 
separate modern use is ns the name 
of simple uurr.it\\c poems in short 
Stanza-, such ns Ckn'ff ('huse. 

ballade (Lit.) ; 4 dancing-son# An 
elaborate poem con-isting of three 
eight (or ten) line stunr.as & n four 
for live) line envoy, ull on three (or 
four) rhymes only’ill the mine order 
in each stanza, A: with the same 
line ending each stanza & the envoy. 
An old French form, revived in 
France «fc England in the 10th c. 
The Pompadour's Fun (ballade, by 
Austin Dobson) 

Chicken-skin, delicate, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 

Loves in a not of light. 

Hoses A vaporous blue ; 

, Hark lo the dainty frou-frou ! 

Picture above, if you can, 

I Eyes that could melt as the dew,— 
Tlus was the Pompadour's fan I 
Soc how they rise at the sight, 
Throngingthe (EildcBceuflh rough, 
^ Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew, 
Talon-rouge, lalbolo, queue, 
Cardinal, Duke, to a man. 

Eager to sigh or to sue,— 

This was the Pompadour’s fan I 
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Ah, but things more than polite 
Hung on this toy, roi/rj-i'ous ! 
Matters of state & of might. 

Things tlmt great minister* do ; 
Tilings that, inuy be. overthrew 
Those in whose bruins they liegun ; 

Here was the sign A the cue. — 
Tins was llic Pompudour’s fan I 

ENVOY 

Where arc the secrets il knew ? 

Weaving* of plot & of plan ? 

— But where is the Pompadour, ton ? 
This tnu the l*um|JMiiur m fan 

baroque (Art); • mis-iihuprn pearl\ 
See rococo tie low. 

bfgging the question (I«og.). Tlir 
English version of petitio jtrincijni 
(sec helow). 

111:1.x. tlx x.KTTKKS (Lit.); • fine 

letters *. 

blank verse (Pros ). Strictly, any 
unrliymed verse; Imt 111 ordinary 
use confined to tin* five-foot iambic 
unrhymed vow 111 Hindi Parotitic 
/-o.tf.' A the greater part of Slink- 
sperc'x plays, are wnlten. 

orachyiogy(i train.); * .short xprreh \ 
Irregular shortening down of ex¬ 
pression. Lean sugar. Thin is no ue, 
A: A if as good or better than II. nre 
bruc hylogics for 1 m*ss of sugar. Tins 
is of no ufto, A A in oh good at or 
better than B ; the first is estab¬ 
lished as idiomatic, the «thrr» arc 
still regarded by many as illegiti¬ 
mate. Sec also pregnant conitruriton 
below. 

BURLESQUE (Lit.) ; ‘ ridicule \ 

caesura (Pros.); 1 cutting \ The 
point at which a verse line fall* into 
two parts. In Latin hexameters, an 
obligatory break between word* in 
the third foot {penthfTnimerai e.) or 
in the fourth (hephthemimeral e.), 
called strong if after a long A weak 
If after a short syllable ; in Latin 

E ntameters. an invariable break 
tween words after two feet & a 
half. In English verse chiefly 
noticeable in long metres such M 
that of Lockslev Halt Till the 
war-drum throbb'd no longer,//A 
the battle-flags were furl'd In the 


Parliament of imm,//l)>c federation 
of the world. 

CAR IC A TURK (Lit.) ; ‘ loading \ 

toiuchrest* (aiij. -rifir) (Gram.) • 
‘ niuiuw' '. lining application of a 
term, usc of wixxlx m senses that do 
riot U-long 1u ihern. The populur 
uxm uf chrome - severe, and=ud. 
vantage, rouse rvatae■ low, annex™ 
win, A; mutuat-i common, are ex¬ 
ample**. 

ealalertte (Pros.); • Htop|>ing short 
.Some metres consist of a specified 
number of feet wdh Die last foot 
truncated: tliexc arc calk'd c.; thus 
Many /women /many/men /has only 
the first syllable or the hut trochee ; 
cf. antlfihrtie above. 

raiwne (1st.); "talk*. Informal 
newspaper rs*my or urtirlc csp. on 
literary Kubjeels & appeuring os one 
of n scries. Named lifter Saint* 
Ik uvc's Caturnc* elu Lundl (Monday 
lulkK). u senes of werkK criticism* in 

the Constiluttonnel A Moniteur news¬ 
papers. 

chiasmus (mlj. -astir) (Bhct.); 
• crosj.-fic.hion When the terms in 
the Mxsmd of two parallel jihrnsci 
revere Ihe order of those in the 
first to which they corral Mind. If 
the two phrfa.es arc written one 
lidow the other, A lines drown be¬ 
tween the corresponding terms, 
thosr lines mukr the Greek letter 
clu, u diagonal cross : 

I cannot dig 



to beg I am ushnincd 
chol iambic (Pros.) ; * lame iambic *. 
A classical metre changed from the 
ordinary iambic (sec t*clow) by 
having always a spondee in the 
sixth & an iambus in the fifth foot: 
0 quid /sAKit/lfl tat/bCAt/IQs/cOrl* T 
Also called icazon. 
clause (Grain.) ; * close, end \ 
clichi (Rhet.) ; * stereotype block \ 
A French name for such hackneyed 
phrases as, not being the simple or 
natural way of expressing what is 
to be expressed, have served when 
first usea as real improvements on 
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that In some particular context, hut 
have acquired an unfortunate popu¬ 
larity A come into general use even 
where they arc not more hut leas 
suitable to the context than plain 
speech. .Such are 4 to be made the 
recipient of 4 for to he given, * the 
devouring element' for hre, 4 make 
the supreme sacrifice 4 for die in 
battle, • stand to reason 4 for be 
obvious ; A are fur other examples 
Hackneyed puaasra. 

climax (Hhrl.); 4 ladder’. Ar¬ 

rangement of a series of notions in 
such an order tlint each is more 
Impressive than the preceding. (1) 
Eye hath tiof seen, (2) nor ear heard, 
(3) neither /on r entered into Uie heart 
of man,/thc things which Cod hull) 
prepared ; three progressive stages 
of itmngencsa. 

cognate (Cmm.); 4 akin A noun 
that expresses again, with or without 
some limitation, the action of a verb 
to which it Is appended in a sentence 
is distinguished from the direct 
object of a transitive verb (express¬ 
ing the external person or tiling on 
which the Bctinn is exerted) as the 
cognate, or the inlrrnai. or the 
adverbial, object or accusative : 

!• playing whirl (cognate) ; 

1 hate mSisI (direct) ; 
lived a uoodlife (internal or cognate); 
spent his life well (direct); 
looked daggers (sdvcrbiolorcognatc). 
In the test example daggers is a meta¬ 
phor for a look of a certain kind, A 
therefore cognate with the verb. 

coUeetbxs. Applied primarily (A) 
to nouns denoting a whole made up 
of similar parts, such as crew, flock, 
firm. Cabinet. These are also called 
nottot of multitude (see Nuubkm, 6). 
But other nouns, or uses of them, 
are often described by the term, A 
confusion may be saved by separ¬ 
ating these. (B) Nouns whose 
plural is in form not distinguishable 
from the singular, as sheep, deer, 
salmon, grouse, counsel (*• ad vocate); 
(O Nouns whose lingular is some¬ 
times used instead of their plural, 
IS duct, fish, shot, cannon ; (D) 
Nouns denoting either a thing or 


a material consisting of many of 
them, as hair, strati ;; (E) Nouns 
denoting either a material or a col¬ 
lection of things made of it. as linen, 
yitorr, chirut ; (F) Nouns denntiug 
either n tiling or some or all of them, 
ns fruit, timber ; (Ci) Alistrait singu¬ 
lars used instead of concrete plurals, 
as accointnorlaJion ( = rooms), kind- 
bug (spines of wood), royally (— 
royal persons), pottery ( — pots) : A 
, even (11) Nouns denoting substances 
• of indefinite quant ity.ns butter, water. 
i commit (Lit.); 4 festival song \ 
j common (Cmm.). 
j complement (Gram.) ; * filling up *. 
1 That which completes, or helps to 
i cumplcte, Uie verb, making with it 
- the predicate. This (A) is the 
widest sense of the word, not ex¬ 
cluding c. g. the direct object of n 
transitive verb, or adverbs ; it is 
possibly tlie must reasonable appli¬ 
cation of llir term ; it is also the 
least useful, A the least used. (U) 
Often the direct object is excluded, 
but all other modifications or ap¬ 
pendage* nt the verb are called 
complements ; a sense found con¬ 
venient in schemes of sentence 
analysis, but toe wide to he precise 
A too narrow to be logical. (C) A 
further restriction admits only such 
words or phrases as are so essentiul 
to the verb that I (icy form one 
notion with it A its meaning would 
be incomplete without them ; thus 
in lie put his affairs in order the verb 
put is essentially incomplete without 
its complement in order , whereas in 
lie replaced the volumes in order a 
new detail merely is added by the 
adverb in order to the complete verb 
replaced ; some, verbs are in their 
nature incomplete, e.g. the auxili¬ 
aries, A. in must go. go is the comple¬ 
ment of m«a. A serviceable use, 
(specially it it were established sa 
the only one. (D) Lastly, in the 
narrowest sense, e. is applied only 
to the noun or adjective predicated 
by means of a copulative verb (fie, 
become, Ae.) or of a factitive verb 
(moke, call, think, Ac.) of the subject 
(He is a fool; He grew miser; He 
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was made king) or of the object 
(Call no man happy ); in such 
examples w the last, the comple¬ 
ment is called an objective or an 
oblique r. A sense frequent in Latin 
grammars. 

concessive (Gram.) ; ‘ granting 

The name given to kutiordmulc 
clauses l)cginning with though or 
although, to those or equivalent con¬ 
junctions, A to imrticiplca used with 
the corresponding cITerl. os in ‘ Ac¬ 
cepting your fuels, I dispute your 
inference \ 

concords (Oram.); ‘ agree m ent *. 
The rules that an adjective is of the 
same numticr, ease, A gender, as it* 
noun, a verb of the lumr number A 
person ita subject, 4c u noun of 
the same case as that to winch it is 
in apposition. 

conjugation (Gram.) ; * yoking to¬ 
gether \ Inflexion of verbs, or any 
class of verbs inllectrd in a parti¬ 
cular way C/irj/ Ac., strong Sec., c.); 
cf. declension below. 

conjunction (Gr:uu.); ‘joining to¬ 
gether A word whose function is 
to join like things together, i.e. u 
noun or its equivalent with another 
noun or its equivalent, an adjective 
Ac. with another, udverb Ac. with 
adverb Ac., verb with verb, or 
sentence with sentence; cf. pre¬ 
positions, which attach a noun to 
something different, especially to 
verbs. The relation between the 
things joined is shown by the parti¬ 
cular conjunction chosen (6id, and, 
or nor; «/, although, or because ; 
that or lest; since or until). Some 
conjunctions, in joining two sen¬ 
tences, convert one into a depen¬ 
dency of the other, or clause in it, 
A arc coiled subordinating or strong 
cc the others being co-ordinating or 
toeaA (strong—I hate him become he 
Is a Judas ; weak—I hate him ; for 
he is a Judas). Many words arc 
sometimes conjunctions A some¬ 
times adverbs (therefore, so, however, 
since, Ac.) ; A such words as rrAcn 
A where, though often in effect cc M 
are more strictly described as rela¬ 
tive adverbs with expressed or im¬ 


plied antecedent (/ remember the 
time when, i.e. at which, it happened • 
/ will do ii when, i.e. at the time at 
winch. / see fit). 

conjunctive (Gram.); ‘joining 
together \ 

eonserutwc (Grom.) ; * following 
A r. clause is u subordinate clause 
that expresses the consequence of 
tlie fact Ac. stated in the sentence 
oil wliw-lt it <le|>ciKl* ; A u c. con¬ 
junction, in Kuglish that correspond¬ 
ing to a preceding id ur such, IS the 
word joining such u clause to the 
ten I cnee (lie was so angry that he 
could not speak). 

cuutinunnt (Cram.) ; Another name 
for fricative (brluwj. 

copula! h* (Grata.); 1 linking \ 

Copulutive verbs ure such as, like 
the chief of them. be. Jmk a com¬ 
plement to the subject (lie is king ; 
we grow wiser) ; among them are 
included the passives of fuclilive 
verbs (This it considered the best). 
For copul alive conjunctions, sco 
disjunctive below. 

eorrcfaiiuet (Gram.); 4 mutual re¬ 
ference \ Fairs or sets of words 
such that cncli implies the existence, 
though nnt necessarily the mention, 
of the other : cause A effect , parent 
A child, either A or. then A when, so 
A or, Ac. 

couplet (Pros.); 4 joining \ Two 
lines of verse, especially when of 
equal metre, rhyming, A forming 
a whole. See -STJCII. 

crasis (Gram.); ‘ mixture \ The 
running of two separate vowel 
sounds into one, os when cocaine A 
noire, originally pronounced kfi'knln 
A nah-e'v, become kokA'n A nkv. 
Confined in Greek grammar to such 
combi notions between the lost vowel 
sound of one word A the first of the 
next, ns in khgo for kai ego. 

arctic (Pros.); ‘of Crete*. The 
foot —as in tbc words o'lio'se A 
su’pplerne’nl when pronounced with 
two equal accents. 

eurnce (Palucogr.); ‘ running *, 

Sec uncial below. 

dactyl (Pros.); 'finger*. The foot 
—as in pottery or Juba. 
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declension (vb decline) (Gram.); 
* down‘filling \ Inflexion of nouns 
& udjcctivw». or the nouns inflected 
in a particular way {first Ac., i Ac., 
strong &c., d.). u. conjugation 
above. 

deduction (Log.); ‘down-drnwing 
Reasoning from the genera! In the 
particular ; basing the truth uf a 
statement upon its In mg a ease nf 
a wider statement known or ad¬ 
mitted to be true. If I argue that 
I shall die Irccausi? I have Ikvii 
credibly informed that all men do 
«n, & I am u man, I am performing 
d. Cf. induction below. 
deliberative (Gram.) ; * weighing 

well A name given, especially in 
Greek A Latin grammar, to the 
subjunctive (& ohtutm) used in 
what muv be called no intrrmgjitivc 
command, corresponding to the 
English Shull we go/, What was J 
to dot 

denouement (Lit .) ; * untying *. The 
clearing up, ut the end of a play or 
tale, or the complications of the 

S lot. A term often preferred to the 
.ngliih catastrophe because that has 
lost in popular use its neutral sense. 
dental (Gram.); ‘ of teeth \ Con¬ 
sonants produced by applying the 
trmguc-tip to the upper teeth or to 
the gum close behind them (t, d, 
th, n). 

deponent (Gram.); 1 laying aside \ 
Verbs passive in form but active in 
sense are so colled, especially in 
Latin grammar, as uior I use, labor 
I Blip. 

desideratiue (Gram.) ; 4 of desire \ 
From some Greek A Latin verbs 
secondary verbs are formed with 
special suffixes expressing the wish 
to do, or the being on the |>oint of 
doing, the action- Thus the Latin 
for be hungry, be in labour, is rjurto 
from edo I eat & oarlurio from park) 
I give birth to; these are d. verbs. St 
-urio, A in Greek -iso, -srio, are d. 
terminations. 

Aorrehi (Gram.) ; ‘ taking asun¬ 
der The pronouncing of two 
successive vowels as separate sounds 
A not as a angle vowel or diphthong; 


or the mark over the second) 
sometimes used to indicate such 
separation, as in CMor, airated. A 
peculiarity in the French use of the 
xuark may be mentioned by way of 
warning ; in such words as aiguc, 
ngu.-, the mark means not that the 
c im separate from the u. hut that ue 
m not silent :is in fatigue St tx/gue, 
but forum a distinct syllable. 

dialogue (Lil.); ‘cross-talking 1 . Con¬ 
versation ns opposed to monologue, 
to preaching, lecturing, speeches, 
narrative, or description; neither 
rent fined to nor excluding talk l>e- 
twccil two fUTMilis ; see PUOUHIUE. 

digraph (Grant.) ; * two-writing 
Any two written consonants ex¬ 
pressing u sound not nnnlysublo into 
two. us pli. dg. eh ; of uny two 
written vowels expressing a vowel 
sound, whether simple or com¬ 
pound. that is pronounced in one 
syllable, ns (simple) ca i n brat or head, 
cc in heed, mi, ui in fruit, (diphthong) 
oi, on in boat, ow. Digraphs there¬ 
fore include all diphthongs except 
those, common in English, that are 
written as single Jcltem (c. g. the 
a, 1, 0, heard in ale, white, no) St are 
consequently often supposed not to 
be diphthongs. 

dimeter (Pros.). See -meter below. 

disjunctive (Gram.); 4 unjoining \ 
Conjunctions implying not com¬ 
bination but an alternative or a 
contrast (as or, hid) arc so called, 
the others (as and ) being copulative. 
The distinction is uf some impor¬ 
tance in determining the number of 
verbs after compound subjects ; see 
Number 2, 8. 

dissimilation (Gram.); * making 

unlike Change in Bound due to 
dislike of the same sound in neigh¬ 
bouring syllables, a s when the noun 
from negotiate (-shlAt) is pronounced 
with -slishn. not -shlOshn, or when 
the Latin ctnnotnofnum becomes in 
English not etnnemom but cinnamon . 

distich (Pros.); * two-liue See 
•BTlCH. 

distributive (Gram.) ; Those adjec¬ 
tives A pronouns are so called which 
expressly convey that what it said 
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of a claw is applicable to its in¬ 
dividual inemJier*, not merely to it 
as a whole. Either (of. both), rtvry 
(rf. all), erich (cr. both A all), neither 
(of. no. none). 

mTOi.OGiri: * twn-tulk \ 

elegiacs (l‘rns.) ; ‘of dirge* *. A 
Greek A Latin metre. in couplet* 
each consisting of a hrsamrier (k*c 
iwlmi) A pentameter (vr lidow). 
Somelitnex imitated in Knglixh, but 
ill Milted fur accentual (an opp. 
<|u:inlituti\c) verse. Tvro specimens 
lolluw, butli from Clt-ngh. t lie* lir*»t 
written with, A the mwhiiI without, 
regard to the English a«rn|s ; to 
truly represent elegiacs. the wtuiuI 
couplet would have to be read with 
the accents shown. 

Where, under/mullicrry/bninclie*. 
thc/diligent/nvulctVsparhlr’s 
Or amid, cotton A/m:uzr ' 
aaiit s their/wolcrworks/ply. 
From' thv/fur' sour/ecu'. * 11111 !/ r 
moun’tainv'nir'ily/Hinih'ing. 
Pass' to the .'rich' low^andV/thou' 
husy /aun'ny ri/ver'. 
etc#! (Lit.); * lament nl ion \ In 
the strict sense u song or poem of 
mourning, A properly applied in 
English to such pieces ax I.ycidaa. 
Aitonais, A Thtpsis. llut, the 
favourite ancient metre for such 
pieces being the* elegiacs so named 
on that ucoount, a nutur.il reaction 
caused anything written in elegiac* 
to be called an elegy, whatever its 
subject, A the name w:it extended 
to cover all short poems, irrespective 
of metre, that were of the subjective 
kind, i.c., were concerned with ex¬ 
pressing their authors' feelings. 
The present tendency is to restrict 
the word to its original sense. 
ellipsis (Gram.) ; k deficiency *. 
enclitic (Cram.) ; * on-leaning \ A 
word so devoid of emphasis that It 
sounds like part of the word before, 
as not in cannot , me (usually) in 
five me (cf. vulg. gimme), one in 
everyone, Ac. In Greek A Latin 
some word* are always enclitic A 
incapable of standing first in a sen¬ 
tence (oa Greek te, Latin aulem). 


white Greek enclitics often affect 
the preceding word's written accen¬ 
tuation. Cf. prnctitic below. 

cnjamhmrnt (Pros.) ; 'in-trending*. 
In couplet metres, continuation of 
a wen l cnee or phrase hesond the end 
<if him* r-mipM into tin- first Uric of 
the next. In the heroic couplet as 
used by l>rydcii A l’opr one may 
mid hundreds of lines witlimit find¬ 
ing no r. ; three examples follow 
Hun therefore e'er lun fortune slip 
1 st time 

The iliitiMiiiiti plots fengage in 
mrnu- IKild crime 
l'ukt pardon. 

That praise was his ; wlmt llu refurc 
did remain 

Fur following ehi< fs, but bolilly lo 
maintain 

That crown restor'd t 
Wliat not lung earthly gives, or enn 
destroy. 

The soul's cairn sunshine, A the 
heartfelt joy. 

In virtue's prize. 

envoy (Fro*.); '(sending) on the 
wuyParting words of u poem, 
c*j*cciaJlv in the form of a final 
stanza nf fewer line* than the ure- 
Crding, or otherwise distinguiidicd. 
for an example sec balltute above. 

epezegetic (Gram ); ‘additionally 
explanatory Apnlicd especially 
to vunous uses of the infinitive 
appended without strict necessity 
to limit & define the application of 
what has preceded. A common 
English use 1 * exemplified in TA(* Is 
very tad to find. Greek hua many 
idioms classed under this head. 
epicene (Gram.); ‘in common*. 
See common-. 

epigram (Lit.) ;* on-writing*. Four 
distinct meanings, naturally enough 
developed. First, now obsolete, nn 
inscription on a building, tomb, coin, 
Ac. Secondly, (inscriptions bring 
often In vcrac, A brief) a short poem, 
& especially one with a iting in the 
tail. Thirdly, any pungent saying. 
Fourthly, a style full of such savings. 
epigraphy (Lit.) ; • study of in¬ 
scriptions Inscriptions A the 
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science of Interpreting them Ac. 
Ct. the original sense of epigram 
above. 

epode (Lit.); ' additional tong 

In Creek choruses, the epodc is a 
concluding part, distinct in metre, 
chanted after the antislrophe (see 
above). In Horace's Epudes , the 
name ft a loose one, given because 
the metre chiefly used in the book 
)r one In which a full iunibic line is 
followed by a shorter 011 c regarded 
metrically as a mere uppenduge or 
• added verse ’. 

kpopkc (Lit.) ; * epic-making '. 

equivocation (Log.); • culling alike*. 
A fallacy consisting in the use of a 
word in different senses at different 
stages of the reasoning. If we con¬ 
clude from Jones's having u thick 
head (i.r. being a dullard) that he 
It proof against concussion, we take 
thick head to mcun llrst dull brain 
A afterwards solid skull, which is 
an eauivoculimi. 

ef acism (Omni.); ‘Raying chi'. 
Pronnunec a’tasixm. The preserv¬ 
ing of the original u sound of eta ; 
of. Slocum below. 

ethic dative (Gram.) ; * dative of 
emotion In Lntin A Greek a 
person Indirectly or vaguely con¬ 
cerned in the matter stutoii Ac. is 
sometimes introduced into the sen¬ 
tence in the dative ; thut, in Quid 
mihi Celsus agitl. the word miAi 
(lit., to or for me) amounts to o 

E nthetic * I wonder Me in 
ibethua English was often to 
used, os 

See how this river cornea me crank¬ 
ing In 

And cuts me from the befit of all my 
land 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous 
oantle out. 

tumiost (Rhet.); " decorous 

speech \ 

EOTBCISK (Lit.); * gifted ness *. 
explosive (Gram.) ; * clapping off ’. 
A name given to those consonant 
Sounds (b, hard g, d. p, k, t) which 
Hr produoed by a sudden parting 
0 i toe lipt or other organ, A can 


therefore not be prolonged; cf. 
fricative below. 

factitive (Grant.); ■ of making 
Verbs of making, calling, A thinking 
(:. c., of muking by deed, word, or 
thought) are given this name for the 
graiiunarian's convenience ; their 
common attribute iB the power of 
attaching u complement (see above) 
to the object if they arc active 
(many do cull me fool) or to any 
noun if they arc |*a6sive (the people 
made rich by him), 
fallacy (Log.); ‘deception'. A 
fallacy in logic is ‘an argument 
which violates the laws of correct 
demonstration. An argument may 
be fallacious in maf(cr(i.e. misstate, 
ment of facts), in wording (i. e. wrong 
use nf words), or in the process of 
inference. Fallacies have, therefore 
been classified us : I. .Material, 
II. Verbal, III. Logical or Formal.’ 
—BtuyrL Bril. Same tyjies of f. 
are of frequent enough occurrence 
to have earned imincs that have 
passed into ordinary speech, A serve 
ns u short way of announcing to a 
false rciifioncr that Ids conscious or 
unconscious sophistry it detected. 
Such arc arguing in a circle, equi- 
i creation, begging the question, igmrr- 
atio clrnrUi, urgumentum ad bominem 
Ac., pelilio prineipii, non sajuitur, 
past hoc ergo propter hoe, false 
antilogy, undistributed middle, ail of 
which will be found alphabetically 
placed in this article. 
false analogy (Log.) ; * erroneous 
correspondence The unfounded 
assumption that a thing that has 
certain attributes in common with 
another will resemble it also in some 
attribute in which it is not known 
to do so ; e.g., that of a pair of 
hawks the larger iB the male, on the 

E nd that other male animals ore 
_ t than female ; or that idio~ 
syncraey is the right spelling because 
words ending in the sound -krosl ore 
spelt with -ci/. 

farce (Lit.); ‘stuffing’. See 
comedy. Tbie connexion with the 
etymological sense lies In the mean¬ 
ing interpolation, the farce having 
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originated in interludes of buffoon* 
cry in ri'liguiu* drama*. 

fetiumne rhyme (Prua.). See malt. ”. 

final (Gram.); * uf the end *. A 
C. clause is one expressing the pur¬ 
pose of the ucliun dialed Ar, in the 
mum sentence of which it is u part, 
& n f. conjunction {cp. that, m 
order that, text) is one that sub¬ 
ordinate* such si (’foiinr. Eat that 
f/ou may live; lie hut, if it sorrme 

lend me Xtxtrds. 

frequentative (Crum.). F. vrrii* arc 
formed with certain sullix-s to 
express wpentcfl or c« ml i minus 
action of the kind deputed b\ tin- 
simple verh. The chief f sullivs m 
Liighnh are -le. -er, us iii simrUe, 
rhatter, dribble (drip), Ah*l «>f the 
nouns in -stilwn, -ration, mine from 
Latin frequentative* in -so, -to, ns 
conversation (I. verto turn, irrwr 
move (i bout), hesitation (1, trnrrcQ 
slick, kacxito keep Mjekm/:). 

fricn/ivr (Gram ) ; * rubbing An 
adjective A- noun applied In llic 
consonant sound* produced by pas¬ 
sage of hreuth through u narrowed 
space between organs ; u «<*ncrul 
term, exchangeable with continuant. 
Ineluding the more Spread sibilant, 
aspirate, spirant, la/uid. trill. &c.. 
A distinguished from crjtloxivcs or 
mules or stops. 

gerund, gerundive (Gram.) ; * do¬ 
ing \ Sec the article Gi.'iti'ND; 
right treatment of gerunds is idio¬ 
matically of much im|K>rtance. 

gnomic (Lit., Gram.}; ‘senten¬ 
tious Gnomic literature is writing 
that consist* of or is parked with 
maxims or general truths pithily 
expressed. The gnomic aorist in 
Greek is the aorist used, though it 
refers normally to the past, to stote 
a fact that is true of all time*, c. g. 
in proverb*. 

guttural (Gram.) ■ 4 of the throat 
The sounds of k. e. A ch, heard in 
keep, get, & (.Scotch) loch- But see 
also palatal below ; gutturals, pro¬ 
perly speaking, are made with the 
root of the tongue & the soft palate. 
The word is also applied to other 
sounds to indicate that they are 


mude far back in the mouth, c. g. to 
the German r us opp. the KngUnh. 
he udee ary liable (l*tus.) ; ‘clcven- 
syllahk-Applicable, St oernaion- 
aJIy applied. In any metre having 
■ Unvs uf eleven sUlubles, c. g. to 
Dantr's terzu rnuu ; but so far 
appropriated to tv hut is called in 
full the 1‘hahica/tn h. that to uie K 
of nltu-r metres risks nunundcr- 
standing. The 1'. li. i* the Greek Sc 
l.atm metre best known from t'utul- 
Jus. luitnitf the scheme 

A iuiilntnl by Trmiyaon : - 
IxiulE. I mini-1«tin li.i.uliny poem 
All rom|MuK'il in ii metre of luln]lun. 
herulindipi (Ithrt.) ; * line bv inpuin 
of two The < \|irr»wiii! of u cum* 
]kiuiiiI nothin by gi vi i ig n, two 
. ciuutilucuta IU> though tiny wire 
indrjicndriit A ontuict 1ii|{ them 
with a Iimiulniion iiixli-itd uf uuli- 
nrdinatiiigonr In llir iiIIkt, hr * pour 
libulion lri.il> Innvhi A from gold '«■ 
from Ikiw In of gold. Clm'lly u poetic 
ornament iii Greek A l.ulhi, A. Iltll* 
u»rd in Enghuh; liut • nil* A 
warm * try A do better’, I nut cad 
of • nicely warm V try to do bet ter 
urc true example*. It Ihoutd be 
noticed that Mirli eoniliiiintion* u 
braiult/ <t audii. utvtHlt <* baUrrg, 
might rt mum. Ml <fc moil, tpiek <C 
.pan, stand < 1 - deliver, ailirr their two 
part, arc on on equal hailing A not 
in Rente »ul«>nlinole one to the 
other, ilo not need the name. A 
should not lie called hy it. 
hephlhemimerul fl’riia.) ; • at the 
■eventhluilff font)\ SrrcarRuraabove, 
heroic (Lit.. l’rna.). II. porlry,- 
epic. II. verse or metre, or heroics, 
the metre u»ed in h. poetry, i.e. 
hexameter, in Creek A Latin, A the 
' five-foot lamlhe in KngliRh, whether 
i blank a» in Paradise Lott or in 
rhymed couplet* (Ifce h. couplet) M 
in Chaucer - , Prologue A in Drydcn 
A Pope, e.g. 

Expatiate free o’er all thii Rcetie of 
man ; 

A mighty max*! but not without 
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heteroclite (Gram.); 1 having a 

•ecoiul declension \ Greek & Latin 
nouns having forms belonging to 
more than one declension, as Latin 
domui (gen. pi. domuum 4th, do- 
morum 2 nd), ore called h. 

hexameter (Proa.) ; 4 six-measure ’. 
The Greek & Latin heroic metre, in 
full dactylic h. acataieciie, on the 
scheme 

— / —/ —/ —/ /- 

with a caesura (sec aIk>vc). Alsu 
used in elegiac .» (see above). Imi¬ 
tated in modern language*, c. g. by 
Goethe in Hermann unit Ibtrolhca, 
by Longfellow in Kininpeline A* JIJrirs 
Stondisn, A by Clough in The liothie 
A elsewhere. 

Chanced it my/cye fell u/xidc on a/ 
caplcss/bonnctli-s.s/maiden 
Bending with/threc-pronged/fork in 
a/garden up/rooling (Hi/lntot*. 

hiatus (Pro* ) ; 4 Yawning \ The 
Allowing nf a word ending with » 
vowel to be followed by one Iwgili¬ 
ning with u Vowel with.nil elision of 
the Unit ; avoided hi Greek & l.ulin 
verse. 

historic (Gram.). //. infinitive it 
a present In An. used m I^itm us u 
vivid subxtitulc for un imperfect or 

£ ist indicative ; pars erdere, ahi 
serjui, some were giving wav, 
others pressing on. //. present i*. hi 
any langungr. the present indicative 
used instead of n past to give vivid¬ 
ness in describing n past event (lie 
says nothing. Out lips tntk his fist d 
hits me in the cue). It. so/tuncr is. 
esp. in Greek A Latin, the use of the 
tenne or mood that is required uftcr 
a historic tense (opp. primary). 
U. tenses are those proper to narrat¬ 
ing past events, i.c., in Greek the 
annul A imperfect A pluperfect, in 
Latin the imperfect, the perfect 
when=l did, & the pluperfect, A in 
English the past tense (1 did), the 
past imperfect (I yta» doing), & the 
pluperfect ; opp. mimary. 
homonym (Gram.); ‘ same name *. 

See SYNONYM. 


homophone (Gram.); “samesound 

See SYNONYM. 

nuMouu (Lit.) ; 1 moisture \ 
hypallage (llhct.) ; 4 exchange 

The transferring of an epithet froi 
the more to the less natural part i 
u group of nouns, as when Virg 
speaks of 4 the trumpet's Tu&ca 
blare* instead of 4 the Tusen 
trumpet's blare *, or Spenser < 

1 Samfov's dead dowry’, i.t*. deu 
Sun*Toy s dowry. 
hyperbuton (Grain.) ; 4 steppiu 

over Transposition of words ou 
of normal order, as in Browning' 
title Wanting Is — What?, or i 
Shaksperc’s That whiter shin of her 
than same. 

hyperbole (llhct.) ; 4 over-shooting 4 
Use of exaggerated terms for tn 
suke not of deception, but o 
emphasis, as when mfimte is use< 
for great, or 4 u thousand apologies 
for all apology. 

hf/jH-routre (adj. •! rical) (Pros.) 

4 over-measure *. In Latin verse, i 
syllable at the end of a line after tin 
metre is complete, to be elidei 
Ijeforc n vowel beginning the ncxl 
line; u rarity. Sometimes opphcc 
m English to lines having n feminine 
instead of the normal masculine 
ending ; no rant v in blank verse. 

hypocorixina (udj. -rL.'ic) (lthet.) ; 
4 c hild * prattle \ Use of pet names, 
nursery words, or diminutives, oi 
u w oni nr these lands, either simply, 
as Molly for Mary, patball lor luwn 
tennis, hanky for handkerchief, Ac., 
or by way of euphemism, as fancy 
man for paramour, story for he, 
frillies for under-linen. 
hyxleron proteron (llhct.); 4 later 
curlier *. Putting the cart before 
the horse in speech, as in Dogberry’* 
Masters, it is proved already that you 
are liute better than false knaves, d it 
wiU po near to be thought so shortly, 
iambics (Pros.) ; 4 of the iambus \ 
Any metre consisting cither of 
iambuses alone or ot them with 
other feet allowed as substitutes in 
certain places ; but especially the 
iambic trimeter acatalectic , or sm¬ 
art us, in which the dialogue of 



Greek plays is written. The scheme 
in Creek Tragedy (with further 
variations in Comedy) is : 

v— U— U —- V — u— I v — 

WWO WUW tywv wUw ' UU 

WW — | 

—VV -Wv | 

These six-foot iambics are in mcxlcm 
we culled alexandrines (see above), 

& rhymed couplets of them urc the 
French ilrnnuilic metre. 

iambus (Pros.); * invi-mvc \ The ] 
foot w-, named us cinpluycd in curly . 
Creek satires. 

ictus (Pros.); * beat \ The stress 
laid on particular syllables in mark¬ 
ing the rhythm of verse ; tin* pari 
of a foot oil which the iclus falls it , 
said to be 111 ar*t* (see abovt), A the ! 
other part i/i (Arms (see below). In 
tlic lint* 

Unn spiled, un pitied, unreprieved, 
there is no id ns on the best ».r the 

second ui»- but id us on I lie third. 

itlola IrtOu*. spec a*, Jon, theatri 
(Lop.) ; 4 phantoms of the tribe, 
cave, market, theatre*. Huron's 
dusuftcnlion of fallacies ; see (uola 
pom. 

ignoratio clenehi (Log.) ; * ignoring 
ol the (required) disproof*. A 
fullney consist mg in disjiroving or 
proving snmctlnng different from 
what in strictly in question ; culled 
in English the faflucg of irrelevant 
Conclusion. If the qucttiun is 
whether the law allows me to |Ktllutc 
water passing through my garden, 

& I show instead that it ought to 
allow me, since the loss to me by 
abstaining is a hundred times 
greater than my neighbour’s from 
the pollution. 1 uin guilty of i.c. 

imparisytlabic (Cram.) ; * unequul- 
BylJablcd \ A name given to those 
(.reek & Lutin nouns which have 
fewer syllables in the nominative 
than in other eases, us no:n. rtrius, 
gen. rirfufu. 

inceptive, inchoative, (Gram.); * on- 
told ng % * beginning \ Names given 
to verbs meaning * to begin to do 
something ’ ; in Greek -tkC & in 
1351 


Latin -seo are the i. terminations, as 
gignUskl 5 learn (i.e. come to know), 
ealetea grow wurm. The many Eng¬ 
lish words in -exce, -raretit, ns recru- 
desrr, iridescent, ore from luilm li. 

i nth reel object (t»riitn.). The person 
nr thing secondarily affected by the 
action staled in the verb, if ex¬ 
pressed by u noun alone (i.c. without 
to, for. Are ) in culled the i. ©. ; in 
I .aim Sc Greek il in re cog m in Me, os 
it oner was m English. by bring in 
lilt' dnllVc. while the (direct) object 
in in the net* tun it I VC. The English 
dative now having no separate form, 
the l. o. must Ik- otherwise identified, 
via by lhe fact Dial it Mumls be¬ 
tween the verb A the object (Hand 
ntr that book), &, it it is to follow 
tin- object, must be replaced by 
a preposition phrase (Iland that 
bonk to mc). Vnrmtions ore ( 1 ) 
when no direct object is expressed, 
on Von told me yourself, (||) when the 
dirrel object is a mere pronoun A is 
allow cd to precede, uk J told if got* 
before (but nol / told the xtonj you 
before), (!|) when the i. u. is after 
a pi inn i vc \ erb, us // w«* told rue in 
Confidence. 

INI»lliKcr Ml'fATioN. A question 
Nuburdinafed A serving us object, 
subject, Ac., of u sentence. For 
■oinr cautions cm order of words, see 
the article; A for punetuuLon, scs* 
question murk in Stop*. 

induction (Ixig.) ; ‘ bringing it»*: 

lleusoiiing from particular {* (tiled ')> 
eases to general principles : inferring; 
of a law front observed occur re woes. 
If I argue, from the fact that oil the 
MacGregors 1 have known ure 
Scotch. that MueGregor is a Scotch. 
nomo. I make an i. IT. deduction. 
sliow. 

inflexion (vb inflect) (Gram.) 
‘making curved*. The general! 
mime, including declension, con¬ 
jugation, & comjiarison, for changes 
made in the form of words to show 
their grammatical relations to their 
context or tu modify their meaning 
in certain ways. Cola, him, greater . 
rued, are formed by i. from, or ora 

ii. of, eat, he, great, A sue. 
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inteRKiDr (Gnim.) ; ‘ tightening up'. 
Said of word* or word-clement* that 
udd emphusia : in iKixfh/ obliged, 
perdurable, t vastly Sc per- are 11 . 
Often in contrast with jtrivalnr (ace 
iiduw) ; the m- nf i/ifiMur fdt inten¬ 
sive) is intensive, & Uial of incivility 
privative. 

nitiNV (Lit.) ; ‘ ilj*t.iimjl;ilion \ 
ilaciitn (Gram.) : ‘saying Jin'. 
Pronoun n* c'l/edy.in. The tine »n 
Greek of the sound c instead of the 
original u for the letter rt.i ; .ib*o the 
tendency in lulr A modern Greek tn 
reduce liiitiiy hound** once distinct 
1 u c ; u(ho the substitution l»y copy¬ 
ists III MSS. of eta for oliicr Idler* m | 
consequence of tins change in pro¬ 
nunciation. Cf. clarium above. 

labial (Grum.): ‘of the lip*. . 
Sounds made by cmnjih'te or partial • 
rloMire of the lips tire railed L, 
including llie miiMiluilih p. b. in. w. . 
«fc (luliiiHlmtul) f A v, Ar the vow eh 0 j 
(Ut nu). do (m foot J. ub fill full), ovr 
(m hiKv). 

legitimate drama (laid. A phrase 
den tiling the plavs ot fM.rmum lit 
value such us ure included in re|K r- 
toriet Sc revixed from time to time, 
in contrast with melodrama, mutual 
farce, fevue. udupUtmns of foreign 
plays, & oilier fugitive pit<v*. 

liquid* (Grum.). The letters l^r.ft 
sometimes also m A n, are fto called. 
litotes (Ubct.) ; * frugality \ The 
•nine km, or a variety of. mm«u\ 
(see below). Sometimes confined i«> 
the particular kind of rhetorical 
understatement in winch for the 
positive notion required is sui>sti- 
tuted its opjxisite uith a negative. 
In 1 Cor. xi. 17, 22, 1 //raise you not 
has the effcc? «f un emphatic 1 
blame ; not a feur means u great 
number ; Aol bad, eJt after on 
anecdote, menus excellent. Rut 
often used, indifferently with ndon>, 
of other UQdentutemcnts meant to 
impress bv moderation. 

locative (Oram.); 4 of place *. Nouns 
in Indo-Kuropnui languages had a 
case co called, equivalent m sense Lo 
an adverb of place, e. g. Latin iiomi 
at home, Jiomae id Roue. 


lyric* (Ut.) ; ‘ of the lyre *. The 
OGO delimtnm (us regards* modem 
usage) id ; 4 Short poems (whether 
or not in I elided I c> he sung), usually 
divided into st:my.:iM or strophes, A 
directly expressing the pool's own 
tlxiuglitM & si'iit.ouiiLs '. The short 
pieces iM’tweni the* narrative parts 
of Tennyson*# Punas* {Home they 
brought her warrior dead, Ac.), are 
typical examples. Wordsworth’s 
fhtjfodilx. Shelley*# ShyUirl:. KviiIk'i 
(invitin I'm , Milton's penseroxn, 
khims's Field Mouse, Uernck’s 
IhtseOud*. l*n\ vhiec*:. Lucastfi, Slink- 
-iH-rc's It was a bnrr . may serve to 
illustrate; but attempt# to dis¬ 
tinguish lyric poetry clearly fioni 
other kinds (epie. dramatic, elegiac, 
didactic, dee ) have not been success¬ 
ful. the classes not being mutually 
rxclitsixc. 

major (Log.). Sec syllogism hetoxv. 
majuscule (Pnhici •graph' ); ‘ some- 
what larger*. .Sec unrial bflnn. 
masculine rhyme (Plus.). See mai.K 

tueiosis (It hr!.) ; 4 Irascning \ The 
use of imdcratatctneiii not lo de¬ 
ceive. but to enhance tlic iinprvNsiou 
on the hearer, Ollcii applied to the 
negative opposite 1 11 ust ruled under 
litotes above, but taking many other 
forms. & contrasted with hyperbole. 
i Very common in colloquial fc slang 
1 English ; the emphatic rather (lhu 
. you ever hear Caruso?—ltuiUcr!), 
the American some (Thin is some 
: war; nee M>Ki: )). the schoolboy 
I decent ( = first rate Ac), the retort 
I'll see you further (i.r. in hell) first, 
A* the strangely inverted hv|xrtM>If* 
didn't half neear (« swore horribly), 
are familiar instances. 

.Mt.MinnAMA (Lit.); 4 music drama*. 
metaphor (lilicl.) : 4 transferring'. 
Sec the article. A: Simill. 

metathesis (Gram.); * change of 

pusit luiiWhen successive sound* 
in a word change places, as the s & p 
m hasp (earlier htrpsie) dc clasp 
! (earlier also elapse ). the s A* k in asA* 
. (vulg.. & formerly in equally good 
| use. OJ). the r a’ i in third (earlier 
l thriddc) it thrill (earlier thirle), the 
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u & r in curly (earlier crude : With f 
lukkes cnjJlc a> they were ieyd m 1 
prcxxc—I'haueef). 

-wicfrr (l'r*iN.) ; * measure A 

lillit* used sense of the word metre 
is the unit | it sell rui|MNliti(> borne- 
times ol one It Kit, soiuetimrs «<1 \ wo) 
thal rcj*c.ited a err lam uumlx-r <if 
tiiiu‘s in a Inn* ot verse. |{ut the 
com pounds made from it --mo wi¬ 
rin'Ur. Uiniilrr. In meter, tetrameter, 
pentameter, he* nmder —ure m rrgiiJar 
use as urn* part of the hill technical 
3 HMK S ol metres (r.g iambic trimr/cr 
ucaiatrclie) ; the leel uf which two 
A*. not oik* make ;i iih Ih in this m-iisv 
uu* I he minims, troehee, A uiia|cn*sl, 
bo that six latultt («*r cquivnlcntx) 
inuke a trimeter. Imt six dactyls (or 
equivalents) make a hexameter. 

tnrUmt/nt 1/ (Hin t ): * name-change\ 
Substitution of uu altnhntive or 
oilier MigffChtive word for the luim 
of the thing nu nnt. ns wlien Uu 
Crown, Homer, wealtk, stand fur the 
M»Vcmgn, limner's poems, .St neh 
people. 

middle larhrh ) flat ). Newspaper 
article of a kind m> called from 
having stood lx*lwren tin* leuiling 
articles A* the lx Nik review.% & being 
11 short essay usually of some literary 
pretensions on some subject uf per- 
mat lent A general rather Uuui topical 
or politleul ml crest. 

fit l ittle term (l«ng ). Sec syllogism 
lx low. 

middle voice ((Irani.), Greek vcrl* 
may have, besides nr without tin* 
active A passive voice*, another 
called the middle, in most tenses 
identical it 1 form with the passive, 
hut expressing * reflexive or reri- 
proculaeficm.uctimi viewed usuOcct* 
ing the subject, or intransitive con- 
ilrtioii* * ffllv(l). 

m ittor (IxicO- See xyllnpiim below. 

minutmtle l Palaeographv) : * »'imr- 
whut smaller *. See unc/of below, 

mtmnlrftu* (Lit.I ; * sole speech \ 
This * soliloquy arc precisely parallel 
term* of Greek, Sc Latin, origin ; 
but usage tendi to restrict tohioquy 
to talking to oneself or thinking 
aloud without fiooiciouacu of an 


audience whether one is in fact 
overheard or not. while monologue, 
though not ooiivcistcl) rmlnrlra to 
u single jwmni'si disitmrM* tlmt is 
meant 1o Ik- luur.l, has that sense 
murli inure oft* 11 than not. Sc 1a 
t!S|tcciall\ u*u| of n talker who 
IIhi|i»|mi|ias fsin\i-rsu(ii>n. or uf a 
drumalie |k*i f«iuiance or recitation 
m wlurli t Im re is one uelor only. 

tuoui.Hieler (Pros ). .See -meter 
alwiT, 

mute (Giiuii.). The letters p, b. d. 
t. g. k. ure variously called mill ex. 
explosives. or klnpM ; aiv / sptusne & 
fricative ulnar 

tins al (Grain): * uf the war', 
boutnls requiring the now passage to 
lx- cqien. us m l'.njtknli those nf lu, 11, 
Sc hr. ure so culled. 

nommunvM pendens (Gram.) ; 
’hanging rMirniimliVe *. A form of 
aliacolullion in which a sent cnee In 
begun with whut uppeunt to lie the 
•uhjeel. but Ik* fore the verb la 
reached ftoinrlhJng else ix buI nsti¬ 
tuted m word nr in thought. Sc the 
auppoaeil aubjeet is left m the uir. 
The most familiar & violent instance 
la uthxeh used in Surah GtUfip'l 
manner [which fiddle-strings is weak¬ 
ness to eepredge my nrn>ts this 
night) • but the irregularity w not 
uneommoo even in writing, A la 
always apt t« occur m Bjutcli. Cf., 
Id Sliakspcrr, * They \» bo brought 
me m my muxlcr's hate/I live to 
look upon their tragedy ' (JficA. ///, 
ill. 11 . 37 ). 

non snpiilur (fxig.); * doea not 

follow '. The fullney of Humming im 
unproved cause. Tima : It will be 
h hard winter, fur hnlly-bcrriea 
(which ure meant a* provision for 
birds in bard wi other) are abundant. 
The rra«>iiiiig called post hoe. ergo 
jnof/tcr hoe is a form of n. a. 

: nh)ecttvc grnUive ((Irani.). The 
I genitive that stands to a verbal 
. noun or noun of ruiaoo in the same 
rein thin as the object to a verb. 

I In /car God, God is the object of the 
| verb. A. »n pul the fear of God in 
them, God is in the tame relation 
. to the noun fear, it is called the 
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objective genitive. In English the 
4 of * genitive is usual, but the 
inflected genitive or the possessive 
adjective also occurs, asml« Tkar’t 
murder , the deep damnation of hit 

taking-off. 

oblujuc complement (Gram.). See 
complement (J>) nlx»v<*. 
octonarius (Pro*.): ‘eight each’. 
An eight-foot iambic line ; nee 

kcnnriua below. 

octosyllabics (Pros.) ; 4 eight-syl¬ 
lableThe usual name ot the 
8-syl. rhyming iambic metre used in 
Iludibra*, The I^ady of the Lake, Ac. 
The way wuh long, the wind wan cold; 
The minstrel was infirm A old. 

ode (Lit.); ‘song’. Tlie OKU 
definition n( the word in its prevail¬ 
ing modern sonic nmv I* given : 
‘A rtmed (rarely uuriinedl lync.oflen 
in the form of an uddrvx*; generally 
di glutted ore xaltcd in subject. feeling. 
A style, but «on>ctimvs(in earlier use) 
simple A fiimiliurf though less Mi I him 
urorfg)'. Hut what with conruxioii 
between thi« very comprchrnkivc 
modern sense A the mure definite 
Greek sense (as in ckunc mlc A i'm- 
dark ode), what with tin; nhvums 
vague ness of the modern sense list If. 
Si what with the fact I hut ‘elaborate' 
A 'irregular ’ an* both epithets mm- 
monly applied to ode metre*. the 
only possible concept uni of the ode 
•ecnifi tu be that of a Sha]>c 

If shape it might be culled that si in pc 
hnd none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or 
Umb. 

onomatopoeia (ndj. -poeic, -poetic) 
(Gram.) ; 4 namc-nmking Furma- 
tion of names or words from sounds 
that resemble those associated with 
the object or action to be named, or 
that seem suggestive of its qualities ; 
bobble, cuckoo, croak, puff-puff, arc 
probable examples, 
oplo*ire (Grom.) ; 4 of wish \ Creek 
verbs have certain forms called the 
o. mood, used in expressing wishes 
/—English would that I were Ac.), 
A also to serve in historic sequence 
m the Greek subjunctive serves in 


primary sequence. In modern gram¬ 
mar the word is sometimes applied 
to whatever verbal form is used in 
expressing a wish, e.g. So help me 
Clod ! or Oh that I were young again l 
oratio oblupia, oratiu recta , (Crum.) ; 
* bent speech, straight speech 
Latin names, the second for the 
actual words used by u speaker, 
without modi Ileal ion, A the hrst for 
the form taken by hi* words when 
they lire reported A lilt oil into the 
reporter's framework. Thus I low 
arc t put ? t am delighted to see you 
(reeln) licet mien in ohhqua lie asked 
A«w I wat d- said hr t vim delighted to 
see vie ; or, if the framework is 
in vim hie, l Into too* I ? he wvw de¬ 
lighted to tee me. Most newspaper 
re|Mirts of Kjteeclteii, A all third* 
person Icllcn., ure in oratio obliqua 
<ir re purled tux-ech. 
ottaisi mini (W<m.) ; ‘oolnve verse*. 
The slsui/.u invenled by Hoccuccio, 
adopted & made the regular Italian 
heroic mrin by Tn.su A Ariosto, A 
used by Hymn in Umi Juan, Eight 
live-feet iambic lines rhyming nbnb- 
ahcc. 

When Newton saw an apple fall, he 
found 

In that slight sLurtle from his 
} contemplation- - 

( Tis said (for I’ll not answer above 
; ground 

For any sage's creed or calcula¬ 
tion)*— 

. A mode of proving that the earth 
turn'd round 

In a most uaturul whirl, called 
* gravitation '; 

And this in the sole mortal who 
could grapple. 

Since Adam, with a fall, or with on 
apple. 

oxymoron (lthet.); * sharp-dull \ 
The combining in one expression ol 
two terms that urc ordinarily con¬ 
tradictory, A whose exceptional 
coincidence is therefore arresting 
A cheerful pessimist; Harmonunu 
discord ; //is honour rooted in dis 
honour stood. And faith unfaithfu 
kept him falsely true. 
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palatal (Gram.) ; ’ of the paintr \ 
Sounds mudv by placing the middle 
of the tongue against or m-nr the 
palate—intermediate between gut¬ 
turals & dental 1 *. The y in yet in 
palatal : <L in English the ***-i\illcil 
gutturals (k. g) teiul to become 
palatals by being made with the 
middle nisi cad cif with tin- root of 

the tongue. 

paradigm (Ginm.) ; ‘showing side 
by side *. A table <• f milexum forms, 

c. g. of a particular declension of 
nouns or conjugation of verbs. 

PAni:sTiii-j»Js (Grata.); *w»k in¬ 
sertion \ 

]>urixtfllul/ic (Gram.): * c*«pi;d-syl- 
liililcd A name given to thiwo 
Greek & Latin imtltut which have tlu 
name number of syllable* ill the 
oilier rases a* >n the mmunative, n* 
mini. Cotlis, gen. rol/l*. 

parody (Lit.); *ntlr-smig* S<-€ 

iu'iii.i:squ*i:. 

;wranm/uuria()thcl ): 4 word-shunt* 
Ing ’. l*uus. plays oil worth, making 
jueular or suggestive use of similar¬ 
ity 1**1 wren different words or of a 
worJ's different senses. The lx-st 
known of all (Lhough eiDitsW in 
English >)•* perhn|M« that of Mali. xvi. 
18 : Thou art fV/rr ((ire* k Petros), 
<£• upon this rock (Greek prtra) I icitt 
build my churrh ; A mini her is Won 
Atiflii *cU angeli, not Angles but 
angels. 

/ artitive (Cram.) ; ‘of division \ 
words arc such nouns & pronoun* 
as by their nature imply the wpnr* 
ating or distinguishing of a purt of 
some whole from the rent, such ilm 
part, portion, half, much, superla¬ 
tives, some, any, each ; the p. geni¬ 
tive is that of the word denoting the 
whole, which is made to depend on 
a p. word by being put in the 
genitive in fully inflected languages, 
but in English attached to it by of. 
Bui the greatest of these it charity \ 
greatest is the p. word, A of thete the 
p. genitive. 

pauto-post future (Gram.); ‘ about 
to be a little later A name for the 
future perfect (I shall have died) 
apedtliy in Greek grammar, in 


, which u peculiar use of it justifies 
u pcrulmr name ; the Greek for 
1 shall hair died. It will tune been 
done, ih Ixilrr represented by / shall 
br it dead man , U tri II be a done thing 
•»r/nrt urrom/dt. i.r.. u fullire state, 

• resulting ... less distantly future 

i cvcnl. is described. IC\lr|it with 
I referener ti» this Greek usage. there 
! n> no reason fur |'referring tlu* inline 

• to the orilni U> inlclhgjhle future 

■ perfect : hut il is ofti n used, A often 
misllsetl 

j pentumeler (l*r*is.); “five-measure*. 

■ Nona time* applied to l he English 
. her«w mrlns, i.i* blank verse or 

heroic e<iiipU t : but nil iulnbic p. 
slioiild mean (w -tneler above) ten 
luiiiljic fret. The brie universally 
. called p. is the Keen at line in 
rlrgiaes (s.t ulxive) ; »t was used in 
. these MMiplets only, not by itself, 
i The M'lirnif is : 

: .gg/-gg/-//-w w /-wv/g 
with invarmhle eacsum. 

| This line also is not in fuel a dactylic 
. ji.. I mi I i« pair of dactylic In outer* 
eatalerlic in Humsuon. Two ex- 
urnpk-M of English mutation are 
given under elegiacs iilmve. 
ftriilhemiuierul (Pros.); 4 of five 
I halves *. The p. caesura in Latin 

• Iwxauwters (.V jM-ntametcn.) in that 

. lifter two A ;* Imlf feel; MTrarfHflli 
j penult ((.ram ) ; ‘ lit arly lust*, 

i The last syllable but one of u word. 

j period (Itbet ): * circuit *. Strict* 
j Iv, any complete sentence ; but 

• applied usually lo one consisting of 
o number «r eluuscs in dependence 

j on a principal sentence, A so. in the 
plural. t« u style marked by c labor* 

. ate arrangement, 
j peripeteia (Lit.); ‘fulling round*, 
i A sudden change of fortune in • 
: drama or tide, e. g.. in The Merchant 
of I rn\ce. the downfall of Shy lock, 
wilfa Grutiuno repeating to him hlj 
own words * O learned judge '. 
PKRiemiAaisfodj. -pAras/u:)(Rhet.); 
4 roundabout speech 
persiflage (Rhet.) ; 4 whistle-talk \ 
Irresponsible talk, of which tbe 
hearer is to make what he can with* 
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out the right to »uppo«: that the 
speaker means what he seems to 
say ; the treating of serious tilings 
as trillea & of trifles as serious. 
' Talking with one's tongue in one's 
cheek' may serve as a parallel. 
Hannah More, quoted in the OKI), 
describes French p. as ‘the void 
compound of irony, irreligion, sel¬ 
fishness, A sneer *: irony, paradox, 
A levity, are perhaps riillier the 
ingredients of the compound us now 
conceived. 

feubonieication (libel.); • mak¬ 
ing into a person 

jKlitio pnneipii (Log.); ‘assump¬ 
tion of the basis The fallacy of 
founding a conclusion on a basis 
that as much nerds lo be proved os 
the conclusion itself. Arguing in 
a circle (see above) is a common 
variety of p. p. Thai foxhunting is 
not cruel, since the fox enjoys the 
fun, A tlmt one must keep servants, 
since all respectable people do so, 
are other examples of begging the 
question or p. p., in which the argu¬ 
ment is not circular. 

Pindarics (Lit.); * or Pindar 

The form of English verse in which 
a poem consists of several stanzas 
often of unequal length, with the 
rhymes within the stunza irregularly 
disponed. A the number of feet in the 
linen arbitrarily varied. In Pindar’s 
own odes, the structure is an elabo¬ 
rate one of strophe, antistrophe (see 
above), A epode, far removed from 
Irregularity; but the English inu ta- 
tors noted the variety of metrewithin 
his strophes A neglected the precise 
correspondence between them; P. 
came consequently to bo the name 
for verse in which regularity of metre 
was scorned under the supposed im¬ 
pulse of high emotion 
fleonosm (Rhct.. Gram.); * ex¬ 
ceeding 

pet hoc, ergo propter hoc f Log.); 
* after It, therefore due to itThe 
blUcy of confusing consequence 
with sequence. Oo Sunday we 
prayed for rain ; on Monday it 
rained ; therefore the prayers caused 
Um rain. 


prefix (Gram.); * attached in front \ 
An affix (see ubove) attached to the 
begi uning of a word or stem to make a 
compound word, a* re-, ex-, be-, a-, 
in reform, ex-officcr, belabour, arise, 
pregnant construction (Gram.). 'But 
Bhihp was found at Azotus ’ is in 
the Greek * But Philip wub found 
to Azotus ’; i. e., the expressed sen¬ 
tence cuntuins an implied one— 
Philip wus conveyed to A Bhihp was 
found at Azotus. Though \ve cannot 
(except in the dialect of Devon Ac.) 
suy He wo* found to Azotus, we do 
liuhitually any But it in your pocket, 
iiuunmg But it m(lo A keep it in) 
your pocket. 

! premise (1-op.); * thing sent be- 
! fore Sec syllogism lxjlovr. 

prii'ative (Gram.) ; ‘ taking away \ 
Brcllxcs that deny the presence of 
the quality denoted by the simple 
word arc uaiicd p. or negative. The 
o- of aseptic A the in* of innocent 
arc privative, whereas the a- of arise 

A the in- of iruist are not. 
proclitic (Gram.); ‘ for ward-lean¬ 
ing \ In Crock, certain words that 
coalcsec in speech with the following 
word to the extent of not having, 
like other words, a written accent of 
their own. Applied in English to 
words like a or an, the, & preposi¬ 
tions normally placed, i.c. before 
their nouns. 

prolate . -latic* (Gram.) ; ‘ carrying 
forward \ Many verbs have mean¬ 
ings that are not self-sufficient, but 
need to be carried forward by an¬ 
other verb in the infinitive ; Buch 
are the auxiliaries, A other verbs 
meaning be able or willing or wont 
or desirous, begin, cease, seem, be 
said, Ac. This infinitive is called 
prolate or probative. 
pmtepsia (adj. -pfic) (Gram.) ; * an¬ 
ticipating \ Anticipatory use of an 
i epithet, i.e. the applying of it as if 
already true to a thing of which it 
only becomes true by or after the 
action now being stated. A strong 
example is 

So the two brothers A tbdr mmr~ 
dtr'd man 

Bode past fair Florence 
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i. e., the man who wqj oftcrwards 
their viettm. Mure ordinary ex¬ 
amples are He struck him dead. 
Fill full the cup, Ac. 
prosody (Lit.); ‘to song'. The 
science of versification, including 
( 1 ) the rules of quantity A accent 
governing the pronunciation of 
words in n language, A (1!> tables of 
the various metres showing the 
number A kind A arrange mrut of 
fort, linos, stanzas, Ac., in each, 
/irosiipipnfur (Klu’l ); fc personi- 
lication \ The* Greek word of which 
personification) arc the Lutm A the 
English tru nidations, nccuMonally : 
used male.id of the more familiar j 
term. See 1’i.u.soNirJiATXON. 
protane (Grunt.): * laying out lie* ; 
fore *. The subordinate clause or 
condition in a conditional Kent cove, 
rmnnaliy standing before the npxlo- 
or result, but often after it, us 
JJ I can come l cr ill, or / wiit come 
if l can, the \f-cUxwtc kmc in each 
the p. Applied ulso to other sub¬ 
ordinate cluuscs ; but both terms | 
are chiefly used in stating niks for I 
the syntax of conditional sentences, 
especially in Latin A Creek, 
pijrrhic (Pros.) ; * of the Pyrrhic : 
(dance) The foot » w ; in English 
represented chiefly by double ana¬ 
crusis (see ubuvcj. as O my in 

0 my/^luri/on’s a/bonny/luss j 
(a trochaic dimeter cataloctic with 
double anacrusis). 

quatemaruj* (Pros.); * by fours*. 

A four-foot line, esp. the iambic or 
trochaic dimeter ucutuh-rtic, us in 
The way was long, the wind was cold. 
Why so pale A wan, fond lover ? 

Cf. smart«* below. 
quatorzain, quatrain. (Pros.) ; ‘four- 
teener *, ' Tourer *. Sec -stick. 
quinariue (Pros.) ; * by fives *. A j 
flve-foot line, csp. of iambi as in 
blank verse ; cf. smart u* below. 

Old John of Gaunt, time-lionour*d 
Lancaster. 

reciprocal (Gram.) ? ‘ back-for¬ 

ward *. R. pronouns are those used 
la expressing similar action of A 


upon UAH upon A ; r. verb is a 
term sometimes applied to vcrli* 
that can he used with a plural 
subject to denote mutual action ; 
c.g., tee fought. or argued, or Corre¬ 
sponded, can imply un unexpressed 
I m‘M) tark other, whereas ice tlurvrd, 
or composed, or dressed, cannot. 
Cf. refitsar Mnw. 
red net iu ad absurdum (Log.); ‘ re¬ 
ducing t<» absurdity *, The method 
of disproving a l In sis by pruduring 
something that is Imlli obviously 
deduciblr from it A obviously con¬ 
trary lo admitted truth, or of 
proving one by showing that Its 
contrary invohcs u consequence 
similarly aliMird. A r. a. n. uf the 
theory that the less one cuts the 
healthier one is would he * Conse¬ 
quently, to eat nothing lit all gives 
one the lx-st possible health \ The 

proof, ns opp. disproof, bv r. a. ». is 
the form often used by liuelid, c. g. 
in 1. vi, where the contrary of the 
thing to lie tinned is asiuuncd, A 
slKiwn to lead lo an Absurdity. An 
extreme case, such as the eating 
nothing of the instance alKive, is 
often called * the r. a. a. of * a plan, 
reduplication(Grum.) ; • doubling*. 
Repetition of a souml as a wny of 
changing n word’s form for inflex¬ 
ional or other purposes ; especially 
the syllabic prefixed to Greek verb- 
stems in forming the perfect {luC, 
|>crf. Icluka). Mamma. poohpooh, 
puffpvff, Ac., are reduplications. 
reflexive (Gram.); * back-bent *. 

R. verbs arc those of which the 
object A the subject art* the same 
penion or thing. Pride, vb, fs i*e- 
IlcKivc, since one prides oneself, not 
someone else; A many verbs that 
are not fcok-lv r, ran be user! rcflex- 
ivcly, c. g. kill onesc if. K. ]ironouns 
are those serving as object to r. 
verba, my eelf Ac.; the personal 
pronouns me, you, Ac., arc still 
rarely used os reflexives, c.g. In He 
eat him down, I bethought me. 

resolution (vb, reeohr) (Pros.); 
* loosen again \ The substitution 
in a metrical foot of two shorts for 
a normal long ; a spondee by reso- 
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lution becomes a dactyl or ana¬ 
paest : a resolved iambus or trochee 
is a tribrach. 

revue (Lit.) ; * review \ A loosely 
constructed play or scries of scenes 
or spectacles satirizing, exhibiting, 
or referring to. current fashions & 
events. 

rhetorical question (Rhct.). A ques¬ 
tion is often put not to elicit infor¬ 
mation. but as a more striking 
substitute for a statement of con¬ 
trary effect. The assumption is that 
only one answer is possible. & that 
if the hearer is compelled to make it 
mentally himself it will impress him 
more than the speakers statement. 
So Who docs not know . . . ? for 
Everyone knows. Was ever such non¬ 
sense written ? for Sever was &c. 
rhotaasm (Gram.) ; 1 saying r '. 

Used of two tendencies : (1) abnor¬ 
mal pronunciation of r. as in some 
English dialects especially m the 
north ; (2) reduction of other con¬ 
sonants to r. especially in Latin 
when s between two vowels becomes 
r (corpus, vulnus, genitive corporis, 
vulneris). 

rhyme (Pros.) : * rhythm \ As 

now understood in English verse, r. 
is identity of sound l>ctwccn words 
or lines extending back from the end 
to the last fully accented vowel & 
not farther ; greet & deceit, shepherd 
& leooard, quality & frivolity, station¬ 
ery & probationary, are rhymes ; 
seat & deceit, station & crustacean, 
visible & invisible, are not. Words 
that, to judge from spelling, might 
have been rhymes, but have not in 
fact the required identity of sound, 
as phase & race, love & move & cove, 
are often treated as rhyming, but 
are called imperfect rhymes. One- 
syllable rhymes are called male or 
masculine or single, two-syllable 
female or feminine or double, three- 
syllable & four-syllable triple & 
quadruple. 

rhyme royal (Pros.). A metre in 
stanzas of seven five-foot iambic 
lines rhyming ababbec. Chaucer's 
Clerk's Tale is a well-known ex¬ 
ample : 


This sergeant cam unto his lord 
ageyn. 

And of Grisildis wordes and hir chere 
He tolde him point for point, in 
short and playn. 

And him presenteth with his doghter 
dere. 

Somwhat this lord hath rewthe in 
his manere : 

But natheless his purpos hceld he 
st die. 

As lordes doon. whan they wol han 
hir willc. 

RHYTHM (Rhct.) ; * flow \ 
rider (Lit.). A clause tacked on to 
a Bill at a late stage with some 
addition or restriction or other 
alteration : a corollary naturally 
arising out of a more general prin¬ 
ciple : a problem soluble by means 
of some principle & used to test a 
learner's grasp of it. 
rococo (Art) : * rook work \ This 
& baroque are epithets applied, some¬ 
times indifferently, sometimes with 
the distinction noted below, to 
tendencies prevailing in the archi¬ 
tecture & furniture of the early ]8th 
century in France & imitated else¬ 
where.' Departure from the normal 
or expected, incongruous combina¬ 
tions, bristling surfaces, profuse 
ornament, strange or broken curves 
or lines, are the characteristic fea¬ 
tures. The distinction referred to is 
that r. is regarded as a form taken 
by b. when it aimed no longer at 
astounding the spectator with the 
marvellous, but rather at amusing 
him with the ingenious. 
rondeau, rondeau of Villon, rondel, 
roundel, (Pros.) ; * round \ Poems 
of fixed form (named as ending 
where they began) with the common 
characteristics that the opening 
word, words, line, or two lines, recur 
at stated places. Sc that all rhymes 
are set by the first two different 
endings. 

In a rondeau, which is of thirteen 
lines exclusive of refrain, the first 
half line or less recurs as refrain 
after the eighth <6 the last lines. 

In a rondeau of Villon, which is of 
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ten lines, the similar refrain is after 
the sixth A the last. 

In a rondel, which in of fourteen or 
thirteen lines according ua it ends 
with a refrain of llie lint two or 
only the Jimt, the first two lines 
recur after the sixth, A the first two 
or the first only at the end. 


RONDEAU 


The word roundel is, as ordinarily 
used, the English for rondeau or 
rondel, either or both. But it la nlao 
Applied tn a metre of Swinburne's, 
<if nine line* exclusive of refrain, 
with it refnun of the rondeau kind 
after the third A the lost lines. 


UOXDEAt; 

On London stones I sometime* sigh 
For Wider green A bluer akv :~- 
Too nft the trembling note in drowned 
In tins huge city a varied sound; - 
‘ Pure song in country-1Mirn *—1 cry. 

Then comes tin* spring,—thr ninnlhs go by. 
The hist slniv swalhiws seaward lly ; 

And I — 1 ton 1 ,—no inure am found 
Oil Ixi lid on stones I 

In vain!—the woods, the fields deny 
That clearer strain 1 fain would try ; 

Mine is an urban Muse. A bound 
llv some strange law to paven ground ; 
Abroad she pouts ;---si h* is not shy 
Oil London slimes. 

RONDEAU OK VILLON 

We loved of vore, in warfare lxild. 

Nor laurrlless. Now nil must go ; 

Lot this left wail of Venus show 
The arms, the tuneless lyre of old. 

Here let them hang, the torches cold. 

The portal-hurstmg bur. the bow, 

We loved of yore. 

But thou, who Cyprus sweet dost hold, 

And Memphis free from Thracian snow. 
Goddess A queen, with vengeful blow 
Smite,—smite hut once that pretty scold 
We loved of yore. 

RONDEL 

Love cornea back to bin vacant dwelling,— 
The old, old Love that we knew of yore I 
We aec him stand by the open door, 

With his great eyes sad, A hia bosom swelling. 

He makes as though in our arms repelling 
He fain would lie as he Jay before 
Love cornea back to hia vacant dwelling,— 

The old, old Love that we knew of yore! 
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Ah, who shall help us from over-spelling 
That sweet forgotten, forbidden lore 1 
E'en as we doubt In our hearts once more, 

With a rush of lean to our eyelids welling, 

Love conics back to lus vacant dwelling, 

ROt'NDEI. OF SWINBURNE 

A roundel is wrought as a ring or a star bright sphere. 

With cruft of dclighl & with cunning of sound unsought. 

That the heart uf llic hearer may smile if lo pleasure Ins car 
A roundel is wrought. 

Its jewel of music is eorven of nil or of aughl — 

Lore, hmghier, or mourning - nun. nil inane of rapture or fear— 
That runny limy fashion In hang in the ear uf thought. 

As u bird's ipnek sung runs round, & the la-arts in us bear 
Pause answer to pause. A ug.nu the same strain caught, 

So moves the ik-nre whence, round ns u pearl ur tear, 

A roundel is wrought. 


root (Gram.). Hoots urc the ulti¬ 
mate elements nr language nut ml- ; 
mitting of analysis. In the wurd 
uiihutoricallii, uii-. -ly, -ul, -ic, -tor, I 
eon >11 lie set ivshle ns successive | 
a discs mollifying in reenglnreil wuys ; 
the meaning of what eueli was udiletl I 
to. There remains HIS. whieh 
would be culled the root if unAis- 
toriraify were an isolated word; 
Investigation shows that the same 
clement, with phonetic variations 
that arc not arbitrary, is present id 
many other wurds. e. g. in English 
roit, In the l-alin-dcrived vision, * in 
the Greek-derived idea ; A that the 
Jnilo-Kuropean or Aryan root Is 
VID, with the sense sight or know¬ 
ledge. Cl. tlem below. 

roundel. See rondeau above. 

rune (Lit.); • secret \ In the 

plural, the letters of the earliest 
Teutonic alphabet, used especially 
by Scandinavians & Anglo-Saxons. 
A developed ncrhiqis in the find or 
3rd century by modifying Homan 
or Greek letters to facilitate the 
carving of inscrjptiona. In the sin¬ 
gular, a name given to certain 
Finnish (& sometimes incorrectly to 
old Scandinavian) poems or their 
cantos. 

toga (Lit); ■ story \ ' Any of the 
narrative compositions in prose that 


were written in Irrlund or Norway 
during the middle ages : in English 
use often applied spec. to those 
which embody the traditional his¬ 
tory uf I rekindle faiiuhes or of the 
kings nf Norway "—1.1 LI). 
topphies (Pro*.); -of Sappho’. 
A Greek & Lulm stansa metre 

-v/-/ww—w-v Ict 

-w—k 

often imitated, but with grotesque 
misrepresentation of the rhythm, in 
English. Iluoklmm Krerc, joint 
author with 1'unning of the best- 
known example, • Needy knife- 
grinder \ illustrates the departure 
from the Latin rhythm by printing 
an English suppliic with the im¬ 
possible quantities required r 

COM w&s (Ac night wind ; drifting 
fast thC anOws fell; 

Wide were /hi downs, diuf siu'lfCrlrrr 
And nnkid, 

tVInn ft poor wftmf rer strfiggl&d flu 
her jSumty Weary And wftyadre. 

Heal sapphire would require astrong 
aecent on the italic syllables, & no 
accent on drift-. sAr I-'. &. itrug-, be¬ 
sides minor differences. 
sarcasm |T.it.); * flesh-tearing ’. 
satire (Lit.) ; • medley \ See 

■movie 
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Saturnian icrre (Proa.) ; * of So* 
turn The summed native Homan 
metre previous tu the adaption of 
Greek forms. Whether it wna u sin¬ 
gle definite metre, it. if so. what 
Its Scansion Hu», lire disputed points; 
hut the usually quoted specimen, 
Dubiint nullum .VIrtetli Sacmo poetue. 
resembles m rhvllim our The queen 
urn* in her parlour cuhug bread & 
hour if. 

scaz'iti (Pros.); 'limping'. See 
dial tumble iilimr. 

srimwiccf (Gram.): In modem 
technical um\ the letters w A y ; 
but often applied, as in earlier use, 
to f, I, in, n. r, a, A x. 
sc/inrius (Pros.); 'by sixes*. A 
six-find iamliir Urn- (iambic trirnetrr 
acutalcctic). Tin* hue used in Greek 
A Latin dramatic dialogue, A. under 
the name of alexandrine, in the 
rhyming couplets of French pi as** A 
other verse. The Frcmli metre, 
however, has the pceuliaiity that it 
fulls naturally into four miajmestic 
divisions rather than into six iambi, 
so that tlic cITcct in utterly unlike 
that of Greek wnc. Thu* ; 

Et, quand mime/un pourroil/sc 
resoudre/h le fairv. 
Crolricx-vous/obliger/tout k monde 
/k »e taire ? 

Contre la/m&liaance/d n'est point 
/dc rempart. 

A tou* ka/snt* caqucU/u’uyoni 
donr/nul 4g;ird ; 

E Gordons/-nous de vivre/avee toute 
/innocence 

Etlaisaotis/aux cauaeurs/une pJein/e 
licence. 

sepienarius (Pros.); * by sevens \ 
A seven-foot line, especially the 
trochaic tetrameter catalcctic, 
—v—s/.-w—w—w— \s —. as In 
Comrades, Irene me here a little , while 
as yet 'tis early mom, which, how¬ 
ever, should more property be called 

an octonarius. 

sequence, (Gram.) ; 4 following *. 
sestina (Pros.); ‘sixth 1 . ‘ A poem 
of nz six-line stanzas (with an envoy) 
In which the line-endings of the fiat 


stanza are repeated, but in different 
| order, in the other live *—-OKD. 
. Chiefly an old Provencal, Italian, A 
French form, but occasionally copied 

j in English; the most generally 

! accessible example (Mince the length 
| forbids the giving of one here) Is 
| Kipling's .SV.ffiMtf of the Tramp Iloyai 
i ui The iVrtrN Seiui. 

| sibilant (Gram.) ; 4 binning \ A 
sound or letter of the nature of 
». x, sh. Ac. ; ef. fricative above, 
WNIMt (Hlirl.) ; 'like*. 
nrvrntf (Lit.) ; * serving * (perhaps 
in m-iuc mein ularm*). Troubadours’ 
poems not <d Micrml metrical form, 
j but chiefly of moral A political 
| satire. A adapted for singing to 
i known tunes. 

1 sotUnyuy (Lit.); * sole speech*. 
I See monnlrtpuc above. 

sonant (Grain.); "sounding*. Of 
the explosive sounds (see above), 
some (b, d, g) are accompanied by 
vibrution of the vocal cords A are 
called wired or sonant ; others 
(p, k, l) are without such vibration 
A are called unvoiced, voiceless, mute, 
or surd ; when wliispered, the son¬ 
ants are not clearly diatinguishable 
from tJic corresponding surds. See 
also voiced below. 

sonnet (l* rim.) i 4 sound-niece *. A 
kind Of short poem of which there 
arc In English three recognised 
varieties, the: features common to 
all being ( 1 ) u*c of rhyme, ( 2 ) the 
line-metre, of five iumbi, (81 the 
number of lines, fourteen, * (4) 
division into an octave (first eight 
lines) A a sestet (last six). The 
j threr varieties arc the Petrarchan, 
; the Shakspcrian, A the Miltonic, of 
l which specimens will be given. 

' The Petrarchan s. has a break in 
sense between octave A sestet, two 
rhyme* only iri the octave, arranged 
abbaabba, A two, or three, other 
rhyme* in the sestet variously ar¬ 
ranged, but never so that the last 
two line* form a rhymed couplet 
unless they also rhyme with the 
first line of the sestet. The follow- 
in ^ Word*worth i. observe* these 
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The world is too much with us ; late A soon. 

Getting & spending, vve luy vrahte our powers : 

Little we see m Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 

This Sea that bares lier bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will lie howling nt all hours. 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping llu were ; 

For tins, for every Hung, we are oul of turn*; [octave] 

Jt moves us not. -Great God I I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled m a crvi-i! outworn ; 

So might 1, studding on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make rue less forlorn ; 

Him* sight of Proteus rising from Uk- sea; 

Or hear old Tnlon blow his wrvalhed hum. 

In the iSlinksprr if in though llic dent rhymes, followc<l by n couplet 

pause between oetave A Mulct is again iiHlc|)cntflrnlly rhvmcd—seven 
present, the struct lire consists less rhymes ns compared with the 
of those two purts than of three Petrarchan four or five :— 
quatrains, each with two indepen* 

I-rt me not 1 c> the marriage of true minds 
Admit iiii|K'dihK‘ntft. Low is not lose 
Which alters when it ultrraliun finds. 

Or bemU with the remover to remove: 

(). no l it is nn ever-lived mark 

That looks on tctu|>csfs A is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering hatk. 

Whose worthV. unknown. aUltOugh his height lie taken, [octave] 
Lovers mil Tnm\ find, though rosy 1 i|>n A cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 

Love utters not wilh his brief hour* & weeks. 

Hut brnr* it out even to tlie edgr of doom. 

If this be error A upon me provrd. 

I never writ, nor no man ever hived. 

Of the MiffoNic which follows 1 tlio octave A the sc&tct are worked 
the Petrarchan m the nrrangemmt I into one whole without the break 
of the octave, the |K*fult:»rity is that | of arose elsewhere observed 
When I consider how my light is s|*cnt 
Ere half my days in this dark world & wide. 

And that one tulcnt which is death to hide 
Lodged with mr useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, A present 
Mv true account, lest He, returning, chide. 

1 £)oth God exact dav-biboor, light denied ? * 

1 fondly oak. But Patience, to prevent [octave] 

That murmur, soon replies * God doth not need 
Either man's work or bis own gifts. Who beat 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o'er land A ocean without rest; 

They also nerve who only stood A wait \ 
sorites (Log.) ; fc heop\ Applied I brought into the desired relation to 
to two entirely different tmngs. a subject bv a series of propositions 
1. A process by which a predicate is I In which the predicate of one be- 
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Cullies the subject of the IlcXl, A the 
conclusion 1 m* the Jirsl subject A the 
Inst predicate. Thus : .VUuoIiiihm- 
ter* arc touchers ; Teachers nre 
benefactors : Henefuclor. ure |>nu*c- 
worthy ; Therefore M’houbnaktrra 
me j>r.im*worLhy. A sorites may lie 
u short way of exhibiting trulls, or, 
as ill the above example, limy enn- 
evnl fallacies «t each or any hlqi. 
2 . A lt^u'sil luck huilud from the 
difficulty of deriding how funny 


gnu ns of corn mukr o limp ; is 

u nun bald who has 1000 , 1001 , 
11X12. Ac.. Imirs on lus lu*ml 't If the 
Almighty mu not umlo the done, 
where is the line of uhuightincas to 
be drawn Y 

Spenserian* (I'nn.). The metre of 
Hie Faene Quern. nflcii used by 
Inter |xn1>, csjK-cinlly by Hymn in 
('hiltic It artild ; eighl live-foot A 
n ninth m\-I«kiI iambic lines, rhym¬ 
ing abublirficv. 


A gentle Kiugot mux pinking on Hu- phiine, 
YeUnUi in mightir nrmeu A* silve r shield* . 
Wliemva old dm!* of dce|*c wounds did rniiuinr. 
The cnirl ranrkcx of many u bloUilv lirlcle ; 

Yet arnica till that lime did he never wield: 
lbs angry stenlc did elude his fonung lutt. 

As much ilisdayning to the cur Ik* to vu-Jd : 

Full jolly Unight he fceemd. A: faire did sitt. 

A.i one for knightly giuslx x here*- cnciunbr*. till. 


spirant (Gram.) ; * hreathmg \ *A 
consonant which admits of u eon- 
Ilimed emission of soiim* amount of 
huath. s-> that I lie sound is capable 
of being prolonged Ol 11). Some¬ 
times eonliurd to f. Hi, v. us deve- 
lo|H'd from p. t or d. !>. followed by 
h : aoriK limiN un hiding also the 
sibilants, liquids. nasal*. Mini vowel*. 
A lisp!rate. IT. ulsu Jricntivc A 
oxpiralr above. 

spondee (Pros.) ; * Mint ion *. The 
font — —, us in Hold ntp nr dtp rut. 
stanza (Pros.) ; * standing Many 
poems consist of n Miiei-ssion of 
me tn cully similar line-groups each 
of w Inch has the same number A 
length of lines A the same rliynic- 
srhejnc us the rest. This pattern 
unit is culled, especially when of 
more than two lines, a stanza. It 
may be of a generally accepted kind, 
as the ulcmc or Spenserian or rhyme 
royal s., or one made fur the occasion 
Sc observed throughout a single 
poem only. 

stem (Gram.). A word's stem is the 

C art from which its inflexions may 
e supposed to have been formed by 
the addition of affixes ; in the in¬ 
flexions it may be found unchanged, 
or may have been affected by 
phonetic tendencies ; thus the s. of 


man is man. giving matt'*, turn, A 
turn'*, t l. rant rilxive ; nf the Eng¬ 
lish vi rb wit the toot is VIC), but 

the Mem, giving «rif. *eof, wi*l, 
indiesi, Ac., is serf. l>iff« nnt purls 
of u * wind ’ may be formed from 
different Mi-tim; Uirrr ure e.g. 
several Sleinx in what j. culled the 
verb hr. 

stichomtflh (l.it.) : * line-talk In 
verse |4ay», ml rrrhall? 1 of short 
xpeedw:* consisting each of u single 
line. Common in Greek plays ; A 
inadcrn examples may be found in 
Iscx Femmes Savantrs in. v A 
U\chard III, IV. iv. -142 foil. 

stop (Gram.). For punctuation, 
see Stocs. In phonetics, stop is a 
term equivalent to explosive (see 
ab<ive). 

strophe (Pros.); ‘turn 1 . Part of 
a Greek chortC ode cl muted while 
the chorus nrow<led in one direc¬ 
tion. to be followed by u metrically 
exact counterpart a» it returnee. 
Number A length A metre of the 
lines composing it unrestricted. For 
an example see antistrophe above. 

subjective penilive (Gram.). See 
objective genitive above for the prin¬ 
ciple. If from the sentence God 
created man two nouns are taken, 
God's creation contain* a subjective 
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genitive, A man's creation (or 
usually the creation of man ) an 
objective genitive. 
suffix (Crum.) ! “ attached below 
An affix (see above) at the end of 
a word or htem to make u derivative, 
u -cy. -ship, -ful, in lenun[l)ey, 
lordship , A fearful. 

suggeslio falsi (ItJict.) ; * suggestion 
of the untrue The making of a 
abatement from which, though it in 
not actually falsi, the natural A 
intended inference is u false one. 
E.g., If A, naked whether 11 is honest, 
replica, though lie in fnrt knows no 
harm of 1), Llmt his ]inuci|ilr is to 
live & let live A lie is not going to 
give away his old friend, llic ijiieii- 
tioner infers that A knows 11 tu 
be disliuncbl. t'f. suppressio veri 
below. 

supine ((.nun.); ‘ lying fuee up 
A Lutin-granunur irrm for two 
verbal nouns (or adverts) ending in 
•urn, -u, of nn importance in English 
grammar except as an occasionol 
name for the infinitive with to (to 

S i) tu distinguished from the inflrti- 
ve without to (go). 
mppmsio oeri (Khet.): ‘suppres¬ 
sion of the true ’. Intentional with¬ 
holding of a materia! fact with n 
view to affecting a decision Ae.; 
cf. tuggeslio falsi above, 
surd ((Imm.); • deaf, dumb See 
sonant above. 

a yllepsit A srugfna (Cram., Rlict.); 
' taking together * yoking Two 
figures distinguished by scholars, 
but confused in populur use. the 
sooond mare familiar word being 
applied to both. Examples of 
syllepsis are : Miss Bolo went home 
in a flood of team A a sedan chair./ 
He Joel his bat A his temper./The 
food of enthusiasm A flowers was 
terrific. /She was seen washing clothes 
with happiness A Pears' soap. 

Examples of tcugma are : Kill the 
boys A the luggage I/The pine¬ 
apple wtu eaten A the apples 
neglected./With weeping eye* A 
heart* ./Sec Pan with flocks, with 
traits Pomona crowned. 

What is co nuiw n to both figures Is 


that a single word (that italicized in 
each example) is in relations that 
seem to be but are not the same 
with a pair of others. The dilferenec 
is tlial syllepsis ia grammatically 
correct, but requires the single word 
to be understood in a different sense 
with each of its pair (e.g., in the last 
j with expresses first accompaniment, 
but secondly instrument), whereas 
in zeugma the single word ucluuliy 
falls to give sense with one of ita 
puir, A from it the appropriate word 
nils to In* supplied— destroy or 
plunder the luggage, the npplcs were 
neglected, bleeding hearts, Pull sur¬ 
rounded. 

syUngism (I-ug ); * combined rea¬ 
soning Deduction, from two pro¬ 
positions containing three terms of 
wtliell one nppenni III botll, of a con¬ 
clusion that is nocmsurlly true if 
they arc true ; a ». of the simplest 
form is : 

All men are roort nl; 

All Ormans are nun ; 

Therefore all (leriiutns are mortal. 
The predicate of the conclusion 
(here mortal ) is called the major 
term, A the preliminary proposition 
containing it the major premise; 
the subject of Uic conclusion (here 
Gtrmans ) Is culled the minor term, 
A the prelimiuury proposition con¬ 
taining it the minor premise. The 
term rommon to both premise* 
(here men) ia called the middle term. 

synaerrsis (Gram.) ; * taking to¬ 

gether The opjiositc of diaeresis 
(see above); i. e., the making of two 
separate vowel sound* into one, na 
when aerial is pronounced like Ariel, 
nuit< like none, extraordinary a* 
-/rord-, or cocaine (originally three 
syilablca) as -cane. 

synaioepha (Proa.): ‘ smenring to¬ 
gether The non-sounding of a 
final vowel before an initial vowel, 
whether indicated by written elision 
a* in Greek verae or left to the 
reader's perception as in Latin verse. 
Cf. erasis above, A synthesis 
below. 

synaphea (Pros.); • Joining to¬ 

gether’. In most Latin A Creek 
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verse, the lust syllable of each line 
is exempt from the strict rru-tnr-Hl 
requirements i.c. it may be either 
long or short, A is ru>l, if it ends m 
U vowel, subject to ebsiun Ik.'T o re a 
\owol begi mil UK the next blic. iSut 
regularly in some metres, s tt liy 
except ion in others, the mil of u line 
is regarded as continuous with the 
next Inn'. A i\j*. u syllable more 
than is needed In enmplclc I lie me¬ 
tre of tier hue may Ik* used. A elided. 
The treatment ut lines us cmitmuouK 
is culled synuphi'u ; verse trrated 
on the ordinary principle that each 
line is metrically detached from llu- 
next is said to liuvt- iiu *. English 
blank verse has no k., iu is slmwn 
by Uie luet that Hu- bflli foot mnv 
have one or even two extra (un- 
ueccnlcd) syllables utter the ac¬ 
cented one that compete* Uic 
metre. E.g., the hue Is tok. where he 
co mm ! .Vo l poppy nor vt ami raff ora 
is not an alexandrine, but u live-loot 
line with m<tmlrug(ora) on the fifth 
foot. 

syncopation (Crain., Mus.); * cut¬ 
ting together*. In grammar, the 
use of suucopc (see below). In music 
(a use lately much |K>|>ularizc<l by 
the advent of ragtime songs, juz* 
dances, Ac.) the OEI) definition is s 
The urtmn of beginning a note on 
a normally unaeeeulcd part of the 
bar & sustaining it mtn the normally 
acrczitcd purl, so as to produce the 
effect of shifting back or anticipating 
the uccent : the shifting of accent 
so produced. 

syncope (Gram.); ‘cutting to¬ 
gether*. The shortening of a word 
by omission of n syllamc or other 
part in the middle ; ef. aphaerciin A 
apocope above. Symbology A pacifist 
A idolatry for symbolology, pacificist, 
A idololatry, are examples. 

synecdoche (Rhct.); * inclusive ex¬ 
tended acceptation \ The mention 
of a part when the whole is to be 
understood, as in A feet of fifty Bail 
(i.e. ships), or vice veiai as in Eng- 
hand (i.e. the English cricket XI) 
won. 

tynetu (Gram.) ; 1 meaning The 


adapting of the number Ac. of a 
word to the meaning instead of to 
the grammatical form of the word 
that should determine it, aa in 
A large number acre (unitrad of toot) 
killed. 

rpusm'l (Pros.); ‘sitting to¬ 
gether *. In Greek verse, the couul- 
I mg of two lung vowels Hit- first 
i ending A Hie second beginning a 
i word, ns one s\ liable, wit limit writ¬ 
ten iliMori ; rare cxerpt in certain 
mmlmutions, us <»o «v. 

1 synonym (Ilhet ); * with-nnmc *. 
*i/nl«(iiruiii.); ‘combined order*. 
Tin- |>urt of grammar eonccrm-d not 
: with the etymology, formatum, A 
' inilexion. of words, but with the 
urrniigemeul of tlu-m m sentences. 
IT. arriifrncr uUive. 
frrrrf (Pros.) ; 4 third *. A thn-r- 
' line group, especially one of those 
; cotiiposing terza rimu (see below), 
j or half the sestet of a Bonnet (sec 
! above). IT. -Miiu. 
j term (I.og.). l-'or » naiar, minor , 
I middle, t. we syllogism al*»ve. 

! terza rima (Pros.) ; * third rhyme \ 
| Dante's metre in the />n»ino Cotn- 
j medio—lines of live iumbie feet with 
I an extra syllublc, so riiymed that 
j every rhyme occurs thrice in altcr- 
| natc'lines, except the rhymes of the 
| first A lust lines of >i ran to, which 
j occur twice only. In every tercet 
(see ubovc) reckoned from iho be- 
I ginning, the first A third Uncs rhyme 
’ wliilc the second introduces a new 
; rhyme to be curried on by the first 
! A third of the next tercet, giving an 
j effect of unending continuity to the 
I niece. The hud tercet Is converted 
i by an extra line into a quartet, 
to avoid the leaving of A line un- 
■ rhymed. Dante's t. r. has double or 
l feminine rhyme throughout. Eng- 
i Jjsh imitations, since English lias no 
such abundance of trochaic endings 
as Italian, have mostly single or 
masculine rhymes A ten instead of 
the Italian eleven syllables. The 
following Lines of Eyron, being three 
tercets A a line, show the same 
rhyme scheme at beginning A end m 
i if they were a whole canto :— 
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Oh ! more than these illustrious far shall be 
The being—& even yet he may be bom— 

The mortal saviour who shall set thee free, 

And see thy diadem, so changed & worn 
By fresh barbarians, on thy brow replaced ; 
And the sweet sun replenishing thy morn. 

Thy moral morn, too long with clouds defaced, 
And noxious vupuurs from A vemu& risen, 

Such os all they mu»t breathe who arc debased 
By servitude, & have the mind in prison. 


tetralogy (Lit.) ; * four piece* \ In 
ancient Athens, u trilogy (wo IkImw) 
with the addition of a sal yno drama 
or cumic play With chorus of salvr*. 
forming the uiul ulfcrcd by each 
competitor for the Iragic priw. 
Now, any set or four connected 
plays or tides. 

frlramr/rr (Pros.). See -meter ubovc. 
tctraitieh (Pros.). Sex- -snai. 
thexi* (Pros.): 1 put 1 mg down*. 
The unaccented part of a foot. See 
orris above ; syllables not marked 
with an aetH.nl in the examples there 
given arc said to be in thesis. 

fmrsis (Crum.); * culling *. Separ¬ 
ation of the part* of u compound 
word by unotm-r wnnl mxrrtcd Ik- 
tween them, tut when * toward wt * 
is written to usaenrd, tir ‘ \\ImtMocvrr 
things ’ what iktng* *«\ rr. 
tribrach (Proa.); ' tluce short *. 

The foot ehielly serving tis 

tlie resolved equivalent of n tmeliee 
or iambus, in Greek A Latin verse. 
English scansion is so loose that any 
example is of doubtful validity ; 
but tne following line mny be said 
to begin with at.: 

Travel you/fnr on., or are. you at/ 
the farthest ? 

frill (Gram.). A letter pronnuneed 
with vibration of the longue or 
uvula, especially r. 

trilogy (Lit.) ; * three pieces \ In 
ancient Athens, there were dramatic 
competitions at which each dramat¬ 
ist presented three plays, originally 
giving successive parts of the same 
legend ; the extant Agamemnon , 
Choephoroe, A Eumenidcs, of Aes¬ 
chylus formed a trilogy, A, with 
the addition of the lost Protau. a 
tetralogy (set above). Later trilogies 


were connected not necessarily by 
u common Kulijicl, but by Going 
wnri.s of the same pool presented 
nn the Name occasion. In modern 
use the word in applied to a work 
such as SInikspete's Henry f*|, com¬ 
prising three separate phi vs, or to a 
novel At. with two Hcqinh. 
trimeter (Pros.). See *inrfrr above. 
triolet (I'rtw.); 4 three*piece *; An 
eight-hoc jHK-m in winch the first 
line occurs thrice (1, 4, 7) & the 
second twice ( 2 , K), A the other lines 
rhyme with tlicso t wo. An example 
(Hubert Bridges) is: 

All women Uirn are so pervert* 

No man need Ixiasl their love 
)K1KMCNSing. 

If nought xccin better, nothing’s 
worse : 

All women born arc so perverse. 
From Adam's wife, lliut proved o 
curse 

Though Gad had made her for n 
blessing. 

All women bom arc so perverse 
No iiuin need boost their love 
posscssi ng. 

triplet (Pros.). See -srica. Ap¬ 
plied specially to the occasional use, 
in rhymed-couplet metres, of three 
lines instead of two to a rhyme ; 
common in heroic couplets,especially 
in Drvdrn ; the following example 
is from Scott : 

The humble boon was soon obtained; 
The Aged minstrel audience gained. 
But when he reached the room of 
state, 

Where she, with all her ladle*, sate. 
Perchance he wished bis boon 
denied : 

For, when to tune hi* harp he tried. 
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His trembling hand had lost the 

case. 

Which marks security to please ; 

Ami scenes, long puit, oT jvy <fc 
pain, 

■ Cumc wilder ing o'er his aged 
I wain— 

He tried to tunc hm harp in vmn ! 

The pitying due-lies:. praised its 
chime, 

Arid gave him heart, & gave him 
time', 

Till every string's according glee 

Was hie lull'd into Imnmms. 

tristkh (Pros.); * tlirn-hiu- \ See 
-9TIC1I. 

trochee (I'los.); 4 running \ Tlic 
foot — i»\ as in manner or Im'.’v. 

tu qu/x/nc (Kh. t > ; 4 thnu also *. 
The meeting of a charge or argu¬ 
ment not by disproof Ac. hut by 
retorting it upon its u*.cr. E.g., 
Why don’t \ou go \ourself? lo ft 
civilian urging one to iiiIlsI. 

furn-otvr (l<n.). A light m tupapn 
article named from I* ginning near 
the end of the lirM pug*-A; continuing 
into the ftreond, A rcMtnbhtig 11 k- 
middle ariiefe (see nliovc), hut 
usually of a more journalistic Jc lias 
literary tom. 

uirimu ((.ram.); * Ust *. The last 
syllable of a word ; see antrjKuull 
above. 

wnrifli {Pal:icog.); * inch \ The 
itilo of writing, consisting of large 
letters, some of them rounded from 
the angular capital forms, but nut 
run together, found in early Greek 
& Latin MSS. Tlic Inter & smaller 
writing in MSS., in which the Idlers 
arc further rounded, slanted, St run 
together, is called furrier. The 
terms majuscule & minuscule are 
sometimes used as syiinnj'nui of 
uncial Si currine. l>ut stnclly mnjin- 
cule includes both capital St uncial 
writing, w hereas minuscule & cursive, 
applied to MSS., are coextensive. 

undistributed middle (Log.). A 
fallacy (see above). The u. m. is the 
logical name for a middle term that 
is not made universal ; see syllogism 
above, where the middle term men 


is made universal bv the word off, 
or 4 distributed Such distribution 
is ncccKsnry to the vulidity of the 
conduiBim, A- the fulhicy of the. u. m. 
consists in allowing a middle term 
that is not uim itsuUzrd lo pass as 
universally true. Thus we know or 
believe tlilit act feet result. ill folds j 
we ratrli cnld, A any * ] jaunt have 
got my feet wet *; 1 . 1 \, in syllogistic 
Torin ; 

(‘(.his nre wrl-feet products. 

My trouble is u <-»4d. 

Therefore my trouble is u wet-feet 
produel. 

Whn-h would lie sound if folds 
meant all colds, but not if it mcrrly 
inruns sunn' colds 
M.vnimt (Grain.). See sonant aliove. 
xrtar (Gram ); ‘»f the curium (j.c. 
1 lie soft palate)*. Applied In gut¬ 
turals ruudf farlhir back than the 
hurd palate, csti. m tU alirig Will* the 
original I u<h>* European language; 
M-e gul I uml & palatal ubuve. 

\rrx Hire (Lit ) ; * free verse \ 

Versification nr versos in which 
different metres urc mingled, or 
proHodirul rest ij<‘. inns ilisn'gurdcd, 
nr variable rhythm uihsi ituted for 
definite rm-lre. A number of short 
sjK-cimcu* follow, collected /roru 
notices in the Times Literary SupjtU- 
merit 

1. Colour, thick as du .t. lav 
.Spattered sleet the higfiwuy— 
Colour so bright that one would 

think 

White, blue, cherry-pink 

Were made to dutch and 
drink. 

Colour that mnde one stop and 

say :— 

• Earth, arc yon Heaven to-day? * 
Colour that made unc pruy. 
Lumps of colour, liquid and cool. 
Cool and near, 

Clear und gay, 

Tumbled about my way. 

2. Life—give me life until the end, 
That at the very top uf being. 
The battle-spirit shouting la my 

blood. 
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Out of the reddest hell of the 

light 

2 muy Ik? snutehed and flung 

Into the everlasting lull. 

The immortal incommunicable 
dream. 

8. because I saw her pasa 

With the (liekeriug candle-light 
Across her botorna curve, 

A circle on the wall. 

In which she moved. 

Alone, 

Up tu her little room. 

4. Within an olUco wh**sc exterior ' 
Resembles uu ultra-conservative 
mi ml 

YOU hattle with the avaricious 
words 

Of a meager, petrified num. 

Your face in brown stagnation 
Someti me* oatou ml nl liy&t Urusl 
Of chattering wist fulness. 
Bravery is fear 
liffcctivcly sneering at ilnrif, 

A ml you arc forever wave n tig 
Upon the edge of this condition. 
Yet your obscurity 
Is mi important atom 
In the mysterious march of time. 

J A sonnet, skeletonised to modern 
ortnula—T iuim] 

6. With running laughter 

Iler cabins came out of the 
grassy morning 

Calling her, and liercx: hawks 
roec from the trees 
Around them. Rushing down 
the rocky glcnaidc 
They sobbed among the grum¬ 
bling kerns nnu pulled 
Their tumbling huir about them, 
moaning : 4 Ochonc.* 

41 . Messenger, 

Of varied fate. 

Of pitch ond toss and gain. 

Of life urn! driven time, 

And the inane 
Of jesters. 

7, Out into a green backyard came 
a woman in • blue apron 
Carrying yellow meal in a bright 
tin pail. 


The chickens came running ; 
And those little hungry sparrows 
that aw my thoughts 
All day teasing and quarrelling, 
Settled down on the gras* among 
the plump flock. 

Greedy and pleased. 

8. Rhmux. bird of terrible pride, 
ruddy eye and iron beak I 
Come, leave the ineinerury nest ; 
spread your red wings. 

And soariug in the golden light 
survey the world ; 

Ikivcr ug.'imvt the lughe'it sky ; 
meuiwe men with your strange 
phenomena. 

!). We stand in the crowd, craning 
our necks. 

T<i we in small rages linnets new 
caught. 

And a puppy of dubious descent 
is waved in our faces, and 
here 

With the daylight dimming hie 
even is un owl. Huffy, solemn 
and queer. 

10. Jammy-mouth from the feasts 
of the gods 

From the far crystal cities 
We come, 

Where in talking trees 
The old beast sings 
To himself 
And his voice 

Is terrible to the Lings of 

cities. 

From this globular grey hubble- 
bubble 
We conic. 

oicioia circle. In logic, circle A 
rieioui circle mean the same—the 
busing of a conclusion on a premise 
that is itself based on this conclu¬ 
sion ; for an example arc arguing in 
a circle above. The phroac v. c. is 
also applied outside logic to the 
reaction between two evils that 
aggravate each other : The wrecked 
•ailor’s thirst makes him drink salt 
water ; the salt increases his thirst, 
c illaneUe (Pros.); * country-piece \ 
A form of ]*ocm in five (or more) 
tercets A a quatrain, all on two 
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rhyme*, one that in the middle line ‘ 
of each tercet & the uecoud line of 
the quatrain, the other everywhere 
ciae. The liral line cods the second 
& the fourth tercet; the tliird hue 
ends the linit, third, & lil'lli tcrrcUi ; 

& the quatrain ends with the linit & 
third luu*. Duimjile, Irom Austin 
Dobaoii: 

When I saw you lasl, llosc. 

You were only mi high ;— 
llow fa&t llie tune goes ! 

lake a bud ere it blows, » 

You just pccjicd ut the sky, j 
When 2 saw you Ust, Hum: 1 ; 

Now your (WLul* undone. 

Now your May-tune is uiglx 
How fust the time goo I 
And a life,—how it grow* 1 
You were scarcely so ally. 

When 1 fcuw you last, ltose 1 
In your bosom it shown 
There ’■ u guest on the sly ; 

(How fast the time goes I) 

Is it Cupid ? Who know* ! 

Yet you used not to sigh. 

When I saw you la*(, Itosc ;— J 

I low fast the lime goes 1 
voiced ((imiT).)- See JonaiU above. I 
weak ending. (Pros.)- Blank-verse 
lines whose lust word is a proclitic 1 
<e.g. a preposition with its noun still ! 
to come, the ij of a clause, the \ 
auxiliary Acme) are said to have j 
weak endings. These arc of i mpor- \ 
tance in determining the sequence of 1 
Shukspere's plays, being more fre- l 
quent in the later. Examples ; 

You denti-puppets that 
By mooTwhinc do the green sour ring¬ 
lets make. j 

That calflike thq/ my louring j 
followed through 
Tooth'd briers. 

.Vof a relation for a breakfatt, nor 
Befitting this first meeting. 

But. how sex'?r you have 
Been jwrtied from your senses, know 
for certain. 

s eugma. See syUeptit above. i 


tschy. See ruTctrv. 
teens (in uuc's l. Ac.). No apos¬ 
trophe. 

iMlbc, teething. For the dh sound, 
Til A mi. 

testolAUer, but tretoUdism ; see 
■X-U-, -L*. 

telephone, tli, mutes -nallt ■, ere 

MlTi: K. 

temerarious. * Sun only literary ’ 
—Util) ; M < I.ITKUAHY WOKUd, 
templet, -plate. The -el [onu la 
better, tlie oilier bring due tu false 
nsaocudlun with plait in t call-plate 
Ac. 

temptress. See Flmimnx uimiu- 
nations. 

tenant. Tenant farmer, A tenant 
right, khould l<- »> written without 
hyphen* ; aec 11 vriir.NK (U It fur the 
Mieond, A itruup •l.ard Manor foe 
the llml). 

tempest. Sec wish. n. 
tend (aattend}. Or llutton hat 
written an interesting urcminl of Ike 
/■Mimot o] Labrador, among whom he 
hat troed far some t/enrt putt lending 
to their nerdl in hit hoepitat. Since 
tliis verb tend (unlike the one con¬ 
nected with tendency) is mid to be 
merely an uphclic form at attend , 
it is remarkable thut it* construction 
A that of attend ahuuld differ ; but 
they certainly do ; tend one'* needs, 
bul attend to one's need. ; sec Cear- 
inuN iimia. 

tender makes -rr, -eti ; -kb it -ear 9. 
tendon of Achilles ii the English, 
& lendo Arhxllit the Latin ; mix¬ 
tures of these should he avoided, A 
the only other form should be * the 
Achdlcs trmlon ' colloquially, 
feadrll makes trndrilled ; -li^. 
lenel. Pronounce tt’nlt. 
tenor. The form Unour is called 
obsolete by the OEU for all •enscs, 
though it appeal* in some of its 
toth-c. quotations, c»p. In the sense 
course or procedure or purport; see 
-ora A -or. 

TOMES Ac. Certain points requir¬ 
ing ear* will be found under Sis- 
Qt tNCE or TxjisEfl, Siiuirifcnra, 
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PKB FldCl INFINITIVE, AS 4, UAD, 

LEST, KHALI., WILL. 

Unuto. 1H. *UM <-*). 
tepefy. For inflexion* see Verbs 
in -nc JLc. t 0. 

tepid makes -esi, see -kw k -fht 4. 
tercentenary. See ckntenaky. 
tercet. Sec Tixunioal tuuu. 
teredo, UugliHh til., krnto, nee 
-o(k)8 0; Latin pi. tere'dlnin, see 
Latin ri.URAi.H. 

term. For major, minor, middle, (. 
In logic, we Technical tkbjm 

terminate miikcs -noble, we -auu: 
1 ; «fc -fur, see -oil. 
terminological. For t. inexactitude 
WHS l’OLYSYLl.AIlK' lll'MOril. 
terminus. I*J„ even in the com¬ 
monest sense of railway t., mu. 
termini; see Latin ri l'RAlA. 
termly, n. * tulv. Tlw word lio* 
boen ro far (lu>|>liiml l»y trnnnia/(ly) 
Ihut then- in now a huge of affecta¬ 
tion in iti« use. The uh.-logv of 
daily, weekly, mouth I if, yearly, fails 
because #rrm. unlike day Arc., is <»f 
Latin origin. 

tern. See -ntjcii. 

Terpsichore. Tnmounce icrjisF- 

korl; Jr wr Minus. 
terrain. Tiic justification of tlie* 
word is that it expire*** u complex 
notion lirirUy. When it i> usrd ils 
a substitute lor ground, trad, region, 
or disfrirt—good ordinary words—, 
it lacks the justification that an 
out-of-the-way word requires. A; 
becomes pretentious. It mean* a 

S iccc of ground with oil the |k*cu- 
ftritics that fit or unfit it fur mili¬ 
tary or other purposes ; & to speak 
of f thc peculiarities of the l.\ * the 
nature of the t.’, Ac., instead of 
■imply ‘the t.\ is. though the 
re oners* assumed ignorance may ex¬ 
cuse it, a pleonasm. 

Unify. For inflexions see Vfcbs 
IN -IE Ac., 6. 

Unorix* makes -table ; see Mute b. 
tsrtium quid. ‘A third something*. 
Originally a mixture of two things, 
having properties not so well ascer¬ 
tained os those of its elements. In 


tikis sense an alloy, or a chord (* not 
a fourth sound, but a blur *), or 
* Fair Trude ’, or Anglocatholicism, 
nuglit be called /. q. Now often in 
the changed sense (the notion of 
unknown qualities being lost) of 
another alternative, u middle course, 
ur third member of n kcI ; so tem¬ 
perance us between drunkenness & 
tcctotaJjsin. suicide us an escape 
from the choice bet ween poverty A 
dishonour, or tlic third jicrsnn play, 
mg propriety lor n pair of lovers, is 
in ]H>|Milar language u t- q. 
terra rime. See Technical teumx. 
lessen. II. -roe. 
test. For ■ynmivnis see Ricn, 
testatrix. For pi. we -tiwx. 

testily. For inflexions we Vlubs 
in -ih Ac., C. 

ted Why, touchy. In the Reuse 
irritable, o\ cr-Miuutivc, the OLD 
NUjiUrsts that touchy is perhaps an 
nllcr.it loll ol Ur by ; techy (or tcachy) 
ih the oldest pcieded form, but 
Mi hi/ is the usual mmlirn selling 
of those who do not prefer touchy. 
As ilie etymology of U{t)chy is uu- 
kiiouu, A the much commoner 
touchy given the Kamc meaning with- 
out bring n puzzle, any al tempt to 
keep U\t)chy uhvc seems due to a 
liking for curiosities. 

tAle-A-tJts. See FlU M'll WORDS, 
tether. For synonyms in the lig. 
wow we ni.l.n. 

tetralogy, tetrameter. Sec Tecu- 

NICAL Ti.UMS. 

tetrastich. See-sum. 

Teutonics, -c£. See J-atinf.. 
thalamus. FI. -mi. 

Thalia. Sec Musus. 
than. 3. T. A iw/cr(«Wc). 2. T. A 
inversion. 3. Vart uf verb after 
rather f. 4 . Hardly «fc narcely t. 
5. T. after the more &c. 0. T . as 
strong conjunction, os weak con¬ 
junction, & os preposition. 7. 
Double standard of comparison. 
8. T. after non-comparatives. •- I. 
Jr rlbpsis. 10. Floundering*. 

1. For l. after prefer k preferable 
without rather, a common solecism, 
see prefer able) 3. 
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2. T. & inversion. No tariff armed Sc me) \ those arc the postiibUitto 

nation has got bettrr entry for Us if the sentence in said with the only 

potatoes tn thr V.S.A. market than seme that an rdm-nted (tcr^on gives 

has lreland./?V evidence could not it. Jlut im uneducated person may 

nwc be given tn the same tense, any mean hv it You treiil her worse 

more Ulan could Mr Chamberlain's than 1 treat her ; A. if it is to Ik* no 

speeches of 1003 he now delivered./ taken, f. »s not a eoiijunetinti of 

The success of Ihe offensive null depend j either kind. I>ut a preposition 
upon its ability to compel the enemy governing ir»r. Doubts whether a 

tn lose mm in n fur hrinner proportion wort! is a prc|xiMliint or n eonjanc* 

limn do lus assailants. The iixi/ will lion or Ixillt aft* not unknown ; see 

be much more direct in its effect upon c.g. hi t 1 with regard to such 

the XV(lT than could In* any indin- phrases it*. all but he (roll).) &, all 

criminate bombing of open tuicns. hut him <pni>.); us igc, also, changes 

Such mversions are drprrniled ; set* in such matters mill tune. Jt in 

Isvniistox, esp. the M i-lion mi mver- ohvioiis. however, that recognition 

sion after relatives A comparative*. of f. as u preiMisilnm makes some 

group if A comment 2. ’ w/il cnees urulngumis that could 

3. Infinitive. or gerund Are., after otherwise liase only ohe meaning, 

rather t. They were nil in favour oj A- is to that extent undesirable. 

4 ilying in the hut ditch * rather Ilian The OKf> statement on the pr« |x>si- 

bign their mi'n death-tearrant. The • tion um’ n» lliul. with the special 
just Meat ion of sign instead of sign- i exception of t. whom, which in pre- 

Vig in discussed in -imj 3. I frrrril to /. uho unless both ore 

4. Hardly t . scarcely t. tint hardly avoided, *il is now considered in- 

had I lauded at l.nrrpool than the eorrecl That incorni tiies* occurs 

Mikado'* death retailed me to Jajuni. in lJic four follow mg exam pics. 

Head no sooner lor hardly, or a hen where mi, him, A them, should Ik* 

for limit; A mc under hardly 2, tor, he, they. That international 

H(’a)u i:t,v 1 . urrord t nil finish by reorhwfi the 

6. T. uft cr the more, thr less. 4c. | great wi«%< of the Sot ndvd proletariat 
If tir simply take the attitude of of Germany; nit one rushes it more 

accepting her theory of vmul judicy. than us ..On thr other hood, the 

tee make it so much the lest probable mouirnt he should become weaker 

that she wilt change her law than if than us . . ./The butcher of the last 

we enter into violent contention. See jnc mouth* has hem a pood drat more 

this for the wrongness of thin coo- iddigiug than linn of the u ur periwt./ 

6truction. /A> nut let us split up our energy by 

6/ T. ns strong conjunction, weak having more than one society ; the 

conjunction, A preposition. In Yuu idea is more than them all. 

treat her worse than I treat her, t. jo On tbe oilier hand, the subjective 

o strong or subordinating ccmjunr- het that follow bad better have Ix’rn 

tion, uttaching nn adverbial clause* him on the wcuk-conjunction prin- 

to its owner worse. In You treat her ciple, since the clhpsi* recurred for 

i corse than I. the same account may the fitrong-conjunction explanation 

be given with the explanation that is in each piece awkward, tip. * no 

there is an ellipsis of treat her ; or I. other urtist than he won *:—// ever 

may be called a weak or coordinating Captain O'Connor gives us a second 

conjunction linking the two si mi- wlumc, ter beg him to enrage no other 

Urlv constructed nouns you A. J. artist thun he tcho illustrated the 

In You treat her worse than me, the first./The Entente had no better friend 

same two names for t. are possible, than he on lAe other tide of the 

but the ellipsis is of you treat (not Atlantic . 

treat her), or the similarly con- 7. Double standard of comparison ; 
atracted nouns arc her A me (not you mare <t more l. A ludicrous example 
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of conflicting than*, which almost 
any reader woum detect, is: ' I ; 
have less eonlidcxicc than Mr Urr in : 
tlic valuers being obliged 1o adopt j 
his method of valuation than that ; 
wc nil shall be eolli|M’(led to mlujit ; 
theirs ijfsb is elcatriy unequal to I 
its two jobs ; il call put Mr Off m 
his place with rrguni to I, or the 
vulurrs with regard to us, but not 
both. Such a In-uk sentence would 
not lie worth quoting but for the 
light it Lhrnws mi a less Ihtgronl but 
more frequent absurdity »f the same 
kind, the following of morr tfc more 
with than : -Afi/ ryes arc mure <L* 
more averse to light than ever./The 
order has gradually Jr mud more d- 
more ruom for cdueutmnal * 1 - learned 
work than WtU possible in Jftf early 
centuries. Iloth m-nteuecB would Ik* 
right if dr more wen* omitted ; but 
the introduction of it iiupUcH the 
tacit introduction of oilier Uian s 
which contlict with those that are 
expressed. More dr vmre meant 
more ycst4*rday than the <lny lieforc, 

& more today limn yesterday; to 
combine that rthiflxng date with the 
unshifling dates ever A in early 
eenturies is iin|H*Ml>lc. 7’. should 
never l»c UM*d aft«*r more dr morr. 

8. 7’. after non-eoinp:\nilives. Else, 
other , k their compounds, are the 
ouly words outside true conqiara* 
tivea whose right to be followed by 
f. is unquestioned ; & ‘true cum- 

C uratives ’ is to be taken us exciud- 
ib such lectin words os stiperior k 
inferior, senior 6i junior, all of wluch, 
as well us preferable), require not t.. 
but to ; the use of t.. on the analogy 
of other f., after different, diverse . 
apposite. kc., is * now mostly avoid¬ 
ed * (OLD). Two example's follow 
of irregularities that should not 
appear in print; for uhnt . . . t. 
rend what . . . bat or what else 
k for imrroKd, greater ll hof, then, 
remains if this measure of agreement 
still continues than to dispose of the 
Bill by fair discussion «n reasonable 
time?/There is obviously a lastly 
increased number of people icho can 
(8 do follow reasoned arguments »n 


books d: neiDxptiprrs thun there was 
before educational methods were so 
efficient. 

9. T. with ellipsis or brachylngy. 
Some kinds of ellipsis arc so cus¬ 
tomary in the memlicr ol a actitcxice 
beginning with (. Hint to write out 
the whole sense would be much 
more noticeable than the ellipsis. 
Hut hasty write rs arc encouraged by 
tins to think that any sloven linens 
w.ll pass inuslrr Mtitiy of them 
take tea «I* coffee to excess, dr / am 
cuuvinred mtprlf the evil couxrt) unices 
of excess of these beivnigcx is much 
greater than uUohol (arc much 
greater than Uuhc of alcohol)./The 
proceeding* were mure humiliating to 
ourselves. to a great party, than I can 
recollect in the course of my political 
experience (than anything J)./77ie 
i»lerjir,iniwn* of lAr iron/s ore inure 
uniformly admirable thou could. prr- 
haps, have been produced by any 
other person (than any other person, 
prrhiipt. ould have made them)./ 
This teat due to the feeling that the 
Hill went farther than p«M*r opinion 
warranted or mas justified in the case 
of a pnt'ute member's measure (than 

what public opinion warranted or 
what was). 

10. Floundering*. There is often 
a diflieulty in getting the things to 
be compared Into suflicicnt gram¬ 
matical conformity to stand on 
either tide of a thun ; but writers 
who take ko little trouble about it 
as the authors of the following 
sentences must not be surprised if 
their Trailers urc indignant :—In 
countries where a Hrfcrcndnm is a 
recognized purl vf the constitutional 
machinery, the House of Keprescuta- 
tiocs is much more ready to pass, 
pnx*ixumally, constitutional reforms, 
*t submit them to the electorate , than 
are Hills passed by the Houses of 
Parliament in a country like oxers.f 
The .lu'kvord Age, which teas just 
published, tons bring received with 
a iitlle more intelligence *k sym~ 
pathetic comprehension than had 
been the habit of greeting his pro¬ 
ductions. 
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-TH 6c -DH. Monosyllabic noun* 
eudiiw m -fk after * vowel mhiinI 
(tncludinp -at- Ac) differ in the 
pronunciation or tlu* plural. Those 
<*tilv lieeil lie considered whose 
plural is in regular use. which ex¬ 
clude* iV. dh, broth. mth, A many 
Others. The eoiuiuon words lath, 
mouth, oath. path. truth. A mnith. till 
hound the plum) ns -dh/. nol -ths ; 
hut the equally common words 
berth, birth, breath . diulh, fourth, 
girth, growth, smith. »l* nntth. have 
•llis mi sound ns w«II a* in s|x-lbog. 
Others upon, chicJlv Mortis whose 
plural is levs eoniimmlv used than 
those nhove, ure doiihllul : Midi ure 
Oath, doth, sheath, .V :co«iiA (-dla 
rctvmniciMlnl), A (with -III 1 ; usual) 
hmth, hearth, moth, swath. A wraith. 1 
IT. the article »vi (!>). It may be 
milled that the verbs or urlml noun* 
connected with both, breath, doth, • 
month, sheath, teeth, & wrtalh, kivr 
the dh sound that hr, Orr nthr, dot hr, 
mouthing, sheathe, teething. wreathe): , 
<:f. also si'Utill/. nrurtby. northern, A i 
southern, all with -dh-. 
thank you, thanks, A e. ) than/; you 
is now reserved fur formal occasions : 
nr tongues ; thunk you i> the ordi¬ 
nary phrase, hut tends nmre A more 
to be lengthened with or without 
ueeusinn into thank yon very murh ; 
thanks is a shade less ceremonious | 
than thank you. A* many A best & 
a thousand thank* are frequent 
elaUiratious of it ; tn nr A thunk* is t 
archaic, but not nhsohlc; thank* 
murh is a livbhd fuim, confusing the 
noun with the verb, A an affi elation. 

that, adj. Sc odv. l. T. - such a, 
no urcut b. to bueli an extent. 2. T. 
with noun & participle. 

1. The adp cluul u*c (He has that 
ton fide ucc in Aij theory that he would • 
act on it tomorrow) was formerly . 
normal Kiigbsh, A nurvivm col- 
lo(|uiull>, but in literary use such a, 
so great a. Ac., arc substituted. The 
adverbial use (u'Arn / tcoj that high ; 
ht teas that angry) is still mure 
unlitcrary ; A in spoken Knglith j 
it now pouca only where, as in the 


first example, net uni den mud ration 
with the hand is possible ; where 
11 is ini|*ovsihie. as m the second 
example. (hat is held ulMiIuralrd <ir 
\ tllgur. 

2. T. with h mmu A u participle or 
other equivalent of a d< lining rrlu- 
tive cliiuse. The l»|v men ill ik 
shown m that yurt nfferhd. that hud 
lying ftdbm , that till HI If now in 
yundmu. A the coulriilion is that it 
is a iwd t\pe. In the C*1.1» there 
is a holiimv example, .V I hat justi 
liable fill sjk-u.iI reasons; but lit 
modern newspaper iim- it is growing 
vriy eoiiiinon. Four specimen* 
nre . // wn\ r\'.rnfiut that Oath these 

/»A<iwv of h iv art \taudd Ue mtetfuiitrty 
represented m Ilia! branch of the 
National H.illciy devoted to native 
latent. • That pail nlalmg to the 
freedom <f the &»u* Tire* earn fairly 
fully in the % Times *... Iphonsut* di 
tiiu/ifliv arr irrutid With Hint respect 
usually resi rvnl/ar rvhgmus thigmu./ 
.S‘Aur/i r Ihiuii iu all d> paifmeiits nf 
labour prevent that c \pcihUous hand- 
hup of eurptn-s needed. 

The U.se of that (detnonslrati vc 
lidji ilivc) wilh the ndc fmn limi of 
pomling forward to a defining 
relative clause in established Flip- 
bsh, &. * that pari which concern* 
un ' is ns common as * the purt that 
cmireniK us’; 1ml when for the 
rclulxxe clause ik subslituted n par¬ 
ticiple or phrase, it is un innovation 
to Keep the Unit ; il limy safely lie 
said Unit hmjsI pond writers tuke 
tlw Iron Me hi clear iiwnv the now 
need I ex* that, A write the instead. 
The full form should have Im that 
brunth tiAirA i\ devoted (nr the branch 
that is t/notedi, A the short form 
the br/iinlt devoted; A similarly for 
tin- rest. 

It should lie observed that sen- 
Iriirvu occur at lirsl sight wmiUr to 
those condemned, hut with the 
difference that another purpose it 
served bv that instead of or an well 
as that of heralding the participle 
Ac. One such is the OKI) quotation 
already referred In; On that pem’n- 
tulaUd rock called La S pitta \ here 
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that is justified as meaning * the 
well-known \ Compare also : The 
world needs peace. Vow tciU always 
find as at your side to preserve that 
pence bought by ho much blood. Here 
the justification of that is its referring 
bucK to the peace of the previous 
sentence. 

The misuse here objected to is still 
commoner in the jslurul; see those. 

that, conj. 1. Kinds of clause 
attached by t. conj. 'J. Omission of 
f. in substantival clauses. 3. T. \ 
Whether wjth doubt{fut). 4. Interim 
i. 5. T. A as after (in) ho far. 6. 
Non-purallcl t. -clauses in romlnnit- 
tion. 

1, Kinds of clause attached by t. 
conj. In adjectival or relative 
clauses that begin with it is u 
relative pronoun, not n conjunction ; 
see for those the next urliclc. 7*. 
conj. attaches a substantival clause 
to the verb, noun. A:t., to which it 
is object (l hear that hr is drud), 
subject <7’. pain exist » in certain), in 
apposition (The fact t. punt exists), 
&c. ; or else an adverbial clause to 
the word &c. modified ( The heat is 
such that it will boil water). The 
only point needing to bo insisted on 
is that in either ease, whether the 
t .-clause is sibstanliv.it or adverbial, 
the srntrniv out of which it is made 
by prefixing t. must be of the state¬ 
ment form, not a question, com¬ 
mand. or exclamation. Sentences 
of those other kinds can lie sub¬ 
ordinated or turned into clauses, 
but not by prefixing t. The miniake 
is not made by good writers, but yet 
occurs often enough to need men¬ 
tion. One way of avoiding it is to 
to arrange that there is unsub¬ 
ordinated quotation of the question 
Ac., & the other is. before sub¬ 
ordinating, to convert the question 
Ac. into a statement giving the 
tame meaning. Of the following 
examples all but the third ore of im¬ 
possible substantival clauses, & that 
(Crises. ..) adverbial:— 2 should like 
« point oid fo Reformer that, had the 
brace defender of Ladysmith known 


he could hold out for another £} 
monfA*, would be not have informed 
General Buller of the fact ? (a. 1 should 
like to ask H. this : Had . . . b. he 
would surely have in formed). /Your 
correspondent suggests that if we lend 
money let us wild if to Canada for 
railways there (a. suggests : If. . . b. 
wo should sen d)./Crises, in ter national 
or national, arise so rapidly in these, 
days that who ran say what a few 
ycarx may bring forth f (a. arise 
rupidly in these days ; who . . . 
h. that none ean). /One can only 
comment that if such a refuge was 
ojten to the Romans, Imw much more 
available is >t to our tmui jKople, with 
i their vast territories over the seas , 
. comprising some of the sutn est chines 
, «(• most fertile soils on our planet! 
. (a. commciil : If . . . b. Ho mans, it 
is much mute avuiluhle). 

2. OcmvsMin of f. in substantival 
; clauses. I know that my Redeemer 
| liirth : I know J cun' trust you. 
I These ore equally good Kngbsh ; if 
j that were slutted from the first to the 
; second, both would still lie grunt- 
! mnticullv correct, but each less 
I idiomatic than as it is. That is, the 
j use or oniisxinn of the t. of a sub- 
' stantival clause drpcmlK partly on 
| whether the lone is elevated or 
i colloquial. But a glance nt the 
, following examples of obviously 
| wrong omission will show that there 
is not free choice after all verbs or 
m all constructions:—/ assert the 
feel in ft in Canada today is such 
against annexation that . . ./Sir, — In 
| rcjdy to Mr Baker, may i point out 
: in the circular entitled ' A Word to 
! English H'omrn' fAc opposition of 
i South Africa to the Plumage Bill is 
j expressly proclaimed f/Sir ,—/ am 
j abashed to see in my notice of Mr 
i Bradley ffirf’s book ' ** Sylhet " 
I Thackeray ' I heex credited the elder 
• W. M. Thackeray with ‘ sixteen' 
| children./For instance , you state the 
) exemption of incomes under £250 
J from income-tax would reduce tax- 
i payers by six nillions./The enormous 
rents which would be asked for new 
I houses would naturally render owner s 
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of existing properties reviles* <t 
envious, with the result they would 
continually strive to raise their pten 
rents to a similar level./There was 
much cheering when Mr Balfour 
blurted out that his own view was the 
House of Lords was not strong 
enough. It will be imlieed that most 
of these are from the corresjxm deuce 
columns of newspaper?;, i.e. arc by 
writers who may lie unpractised. It 
at oik'C occurs to the reader that 
Blate. assert, A pi" tit out, arc words 
that stand mi their dignity A will 
not dispense with the attcmUlIK* 
of /. The same nlea is nut suggested 
about arrr in the fourth example, 
since n moment \ thought assures u* 
tlmt / see, A / see that, I'estauu* is 
active again are equally good. Tin- 
reason why t. is there required is 
that by omitting it the dinner ih lost 
of making plain the arrangement of 
the sentence A showing that *»i . . . 
Thackeray belongs nut to see, hut to 
have credited. The lesson of the last 
two examples is that omission is 
utindvinablc when the sulManlivol 
clause is in up)»osiliun to a noun, m> 
here to result, A view. 

II may be useful to give tentative 
lists, to which everyone eun make 
additions for his own u*«c, of vertw 
that ( 1 ) prefer t. expressed, ( 2 ) prefer 
t. omitted, A (3) vary according to 
the tone of the Context. (1) T. in 
usual with agree, assert, aisume, 
aver, calculate, conceive, hold, learn, 
maintain , reckon, state, suggest ; (gj 
T. is unusual with believe, presume, 
suppose. think ; (3) T. is used or 
omitted with be told, confess, con- 
siiter, declare, grant, hear, know, per¬ 
ceive, propose, say, see. understand. 
The verbs with which the question 
may arise are many more than these 
few, which may however be enough 
to assist observation. 

8. T. & fchethcr with doubUfut). 
It gave him cause for wonder that no 
serviceable (petroleumJ 4 pool f had 
been revealed in England; that any 
existed, however, seemed doubtful, for 
dearly . - - The choice allowed by 
Idiom la between Whether any ex¬ 


isted seemed doubtful, A That any 
existed seemed unlikely, uccordlng to 
the shade of meaning required. Sec 
DOtJOT<FU1.). 

4. Interim f. It often happens to 

I n writer to embark u|xm » sub*lan- 
; tival I.-clause, to imd that it ii 
! carrying linn further than he reckon- 
i ed. A to fee! that the reader A he 
I will lx* lost in a eluirthss sea unlcM 
. they cun get back to part A make 
a fresh start. IIjh way of cITirctmg 
this is to repent his mi I ml t. This 
i relieves his own feeling of being lust ; 

, W 1 x 1 her it helps the mritlrntive 
render is doubtful : but it t* not 
ilnulitful that it exasperate* the 
' attentive reader. who from tlie 
I moment he saw t. has been mi the 
; watch for the verb tlml it I ell* him 
to njK'rt, A real ire# suddenly, when 
j mini her t. upprnrs. that his chart ia 
I ineorreet. These interim ttmt* are 
| definite grammatical bhuidrrH.which 
cull often lx* mended by leaving out 
* the offending I. wdli or without 
other rujktIIuou* words ; m the 
example* brlnw the oimttenda ore 
j bracketed. The first two show the 
i most venial form of the nmdukc, the 
I resumptive t. bring inserted nt the 
' point from which progress to the 
cx|*ceted verb is not to lie again 
interrupted by sulxirdinnte dausci ; 
the others are worse There can 
be no question that, hud the Savy 
j from the very beginning been un- 
I hampered by the restrictions to/un- 
■ tariff/ put upon its activities by the 
unruti/ied Declaration of London, had 
, neutral traders not been permitted to 
supply the enemy with things essential 
to t car —dr tn i'a»l quantities—[thut] 
the end of the tear would hirve come 
much sooner, file must hacr astonished 
the 4 Find Gentleman in Europe ' 
when he wrote to him thut if he did not 
adopt the new principles, as laid down 
in his 4 Grammar of the Six Senses \ 
founded on Space. Time, <t* Elernitu, 
[l/io/J neither he nor Ait subjects could 
possibly hope to be saved./Is there any 
man r>f sane judgement in the Unionist 
Party who does not know in his heart 
that, if the Unionist Parly were free 
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from the Protectionist entanglement, 
A [that,] if if] had not committed the 
gigantic error of inciting the Lord t to 
reject the Hud get, its par it ion A pros¬ 
pects at the present moment iro *dd be 
vastly improved f/It should be borne 
in mind that, whilst many things havt 
increased in cost, A [that] therefore 
the value of the £} has decreased, 
there are many items of expenditure 
which have not increased in tin'/thing 
like the same proportion./Il has been 
shown that if that inheritance be 
widening, as if is, dc [/Aa/1 »/J the 
means of increasing it exist, at they 
do, then growth of numbers must add 
to the power ./If e can only say that if 
the business men to Aw rent! the Time * 
art really of opinion that this is a 
sensible procedure, A [Ctef,J if M 
find any satisfaction whatever in die 
writing down of a huge sum which 
iOtrybody knows cun never be rc- 
covered, they will hme only themselves 
to thank if the politicians continue to 
make game of them. 

Another sentence is Appended as 
showing not indeed an interim f. t 
but mistakes curable bv the same 
method of excision. If the writer 
wishes to keep his thats. he must 
correct had authorised into had nof 
authorized, A knew into did not know ; 
the repetition of t. has lulled him 
Into the state in which yts A no 
mean the same thing :—The Afsnfs* 
ter added thut there was no need to say 
that the Government knew nothing 
about these statements, still less [that 
if] had authorized them, or [that •/] 
knew wtaJ amotmf of truth there might 
in ttm. 

See also Oversfat,. 

6. T. A as after (in) so fur. For the 
rather elusive distinction, A its im- 

K anee, ace r ah 4, 6, in 80 Par, A 

POUND PREPOSITIONS. 

6. Non-parallel /.-clause* in com¬ 
bination. Parallel /.-clauses can be 
strung together ad libitum. & may be 
rhetorically effective. It is other¬ 
wise with interdependent or dis¬ 
similar (.-clauses ; for the principle 
•oe Repetition. The unpleasant- 
noas of the construction deprecated 


is sufficiently shown in : /( if 

thoroughly in eccvrtlance with this 
recognition that the people have rights 
superior to those of any indwulual 
thut Mr Roosevelt is socking legis¬ 
lation thal will perpetuate the Govern¬ 
ment's title to the coal A oil lands in 
the public domain. 

(hat, reL pron. 1. Relation lictwccn 
f/mf A which. 2. 77<fi/-ism. Si. Kllip- 
i ticul that os relative a<lvcrb. 4. 
T/uzf-clausc not close up. 5. One 
that in two coses. 6. i>oublc govern¬ 
ment. 

t. ltd tit i cm between that A which. 

What gram man ana say should be 
has perhaps less influence on whut 
shall be Hum even the more modest 
of them realise ; usage evolves itself 
little diht«rlK*d by their like* A dis- 
I liken. And yet the temptation to 
■ khow how 1 tetter use might have 
! l*«i nude of the material to hand 
I is sometimes irresistible. The L’ng- 
1 IikU relatives, nmrt; particularly as 
used by English rather Hum Anieri- 
) can writers, offer such u temptation. 

Tfie relation* lictwccn that, who, A 
I which, have cumc to us from our 
fore fat he ra os an odd jumble, A 
pliunly show thut the language has 
not been neatly constructed by a 
master builder who could create 
each part to do the exact work 
required of it, neither overlapped nor 
overlapping ; far from thut, it* part* 
. have had to grow a* they could, 
j Whereas it might seem orderly that, 

I as who is appropriated to persons, so 
that should have been appropriated 
to tilings, or ngain that, as the rcla- 
; live that is substantival only, so the 
i relative which should have been 
adjectival only, we Urn! in fact that 
the antecedent of that is often 
! jwfioua). & that u?fctrA more often 
represents than agrees with a noun. 
IVe find again that while tcAd has 
two pcsse&vives (icbose A of icAom), 
A icAicA one (of wAieft), (Anf has none 
of it* own. though it often needs it, 
A ha* to borrow of which or setose. 
Such peculiarities ore explicable, but 
not now curable ; they are inherent 
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in the relative apparutm that we j wltich needs no limitation : it gives 
have received A are bound to work , a reaaon (exfor they have), or adds 
with. It does not follow tluit the ■ a uew fact ( = A they liuvc]. There 
use we ore now making of it is the 1 » no great diBcully, though often 
best it is eaiwhle of; A perhaps the I more than in this chosen pair, about 
line of improvement lies in clearer I deriding wtictlict u relative clause is 
differential ion between that A u-AirA. . dellning or not : A the pruetiee of 
A restoration of Ill'll to the place from I using Ihal if it is. ft which if it is not, 
which, in print, it lends to be ousted. ■ would ulsn lie easy hut for certain 
A suppose'!, A misleading, .. . peculiarities of III"! The most tui¬ 

tion is that riod is the colloquial A portuut of these is its insistence on 
which the literary relative. That ; being the hrsl word of its clause ; 
is a false infcri nn from nil actual it cannot, like a hum & irAirA. endure 
but nusintcrprrlcd fact ; it is a fuel 1 lliut n preposition governing it 
that the projKirlinn of (Aids to irl'wlei should, by coming liefnre it, purl it 
is far higher in kjieceh tbun in writ- from the snlrcrdenL or the main 
ing ; hut the reason is not that the sentence ; such a prciiosition has to 
spoken thill, are properly eouvcrleil ; go, instead, at the end of (he clause ; 
into written which*, hut that the j that is quite in harmony with the 
kind of clause projicrly begun with : closer connexion between a dellning, 
loAieA is rare m speech with its short (or had-) clause St the antecedent 
detuched scnlenocs, but very com- | than Is taeen n non-defining (or 
moil 111 the more complex ft eon- i which-) clause St tlie antecedent; 
tinuous structure of writing, while but It force* the writer to choose 
the kind properly begun with Ihal j between ending his sentence or 
is equally necessary in both. This | clause with a preposition, St giving 
false inference, however, tends to ! up Ihal lor wh it*. In the article 
verify itself by )>erauiiding the | I’biipohitius at r.NO it is explained 
writers who follow rules of thumb I that to shrink with horror from eud- 
aetually to change the original Ihal j ingwilh a prc|>o*itioniA no more than 
of their thoughu into a icAicA for | foolish supcratiliun ; but there are 
presentation in print. [ oflonpnrticiiliirrcnaonafornotchoos- 

Ttie two kinds of relative clause, to ing that ullernutive. A thru the other 
one of wlucli that St to tlie other of must be taken, A the full accepted 
which icAicA is appropriate, are the tluit the preposition-governed cose 
deiining A tlie mm-defining ; A if of that is borrowed from which, A its 
writers would agree to regard Ihal as possessive from trAo ; its eases are, 
the dellning relative pronoun. A then: aubj. Ihal ; obj. Ihal; poos. 
which as the non-defining, there wAose; prep.-preceded (in, by, Jron, 
would he much gain both in lucidity /or, Ac.) which. Another peculiarity 
A in ease. Some there are who of lAot it that in the defining clauses 
follow this principle now; but it to which it is proper it may. If 

would be idle to pretend that it la it is not tlie subject, be omitted 

the practice dtlier of most or of the A yet operative (TAr non you taw 

best writers. means the same as The won Ihal you 

A defining relative clause is one soul), while which in the non-defining 
that identifies the person or thing clauses to which it is proper must be 
meant by limiting the denotation of expressed (Thti/ocl, which you admit, 
the antecedent: Each made a lilt oj condemns you cannot be changed 
bookt Ihal had influenced him ; not without altering the sense to This 
books generally, but books ss de- fact, yon admit, condemn* you). 
fined by the that-clause. Contrast The following sentences (or parts of 
with that: I aheay i buy hi* book*, sentences) are re-writings, in oon- 

wkich have influenced me greatly ; fortuity with the account already 

the clause does not limit Ms books, given of the difference between Out 
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A wfczcA, of verbatim extracts from 
newspaper# ; the originals, corre- 
■poruhngly lettered, are reproduced 
below, it the reader is invited to 
compure the two versions & to say 
whether, even upurt from the gram¬ 
matical theory here maintained, the 
re-writings do not ofTer him a more 
natural & easy English than the 
others:— 

a. It examines the rut that carries 
the lieu tlmt liarbour.H the norm that 

in feels the poor Indiun. 

ft. The llihhop of Salisbury is the 
third liinhup that his family has 
given to the world. 

c. Even the greatest enemy that 
this country may possess aL Una hour 
cannot fuil to admire . . . 

d. Visualise the wonderful things 
the aircnail sees A i\U the feelings lie 
has. 

t. It scents that the Dmu, which 
arrived safely, was sent in the ] 
ordinary way. 

/. It is extremely unwixe to try to 
reinforce u bond that is <|uitc ade¬ 
quate with others that might only 
prove disruptive. 

( «. Among the distinguished visitors 
ic Crawfords had at Koine was 
Longfellow. 

h. The greater proportion of Con¬ 
sols are held by person* or corpora¬ 
tions that never place them on the 
market. 

i. Even in the cathedral organ-I oft 
there are grievances that Uourish A 
reforms that call fur attention. 

k. It l* necessary to root out the 
autocratic principles that underlie 
German militarism, which threatens 
the peace of the world. 

I, King George A Queen Mary have 
been welcomed with the pomp A 
circumstance thatmuy well attend an 
event new in the experience of India. 

m. A hatred of the rule that not 
only is unable to give them protec¬ 
tion, but strikes at them blindly A 
without discrimination, 
ti. He pro rides a philosophy that 
disparages the Intellect, A forms a 
handy Background! for all kinds of 
Irrational beliefs. 


o. Sim cannot cosily regain control 
of the threads of culture that she has 
let drop, which now lie in muddled 
tangle# at her feet. 

p. President Wilson has been very 
prompt with his replv to the Note 
that Ur Solf sent to President Wil¬ 
son, wlueh was received m Washing¬ 
ton yesterday morning. 

//. The life-work that Acton col¬ 
lect oil innumerable mu ten als for, 
but never wrote, was a History of 
Lilx-rlv. 

r. You give currency to n subtle 
fallacy that one- often COIlics ncroUl, 
hut doe* no| like to see in one 1 * 
favourite paper. 

a. After u march for several days, 
he found a linn that had ti large, 
quantity of them lor which they had 
no use. 

/. No-one can fail to he struck by 
the iniimuw improvement they 
have wrought in the condition of the 
j»oo|*le. which often is quite irre¬ 
spective of the nuinlxT of actual 
convert*. 

r. There will be a split in the 
Lutheran Church com | Kira bit* to the 
quarrel tliat has broken out in the 

t-ntturtle Church on the question of 
luiMlcrniam, which seems to have run 
its course. 

to. The class that I belong to, 
which bus mode great sacrifices, 
will not he sufferers under the new 
plan. 

*. The Pnn-Gcrmun papers are 
calling for the resignation of Herr 
von Kidd man n in consequence of 
the speeches he has just rruidc iu the 
Reichstag, in which he admitted 
that it was impossible for Germany 
to win by force of arms. 

y. All honour to there men for the 
courage A wisdom they have shown, 
which arc of infinitely greater value 
to the country than . . . 

In the original extracts, which are 

E * ven below in italics, the words that 
ive been changed in the above 
versions are in roman type; A 
where the reason for the change is 
not at once obvious, a note is added. 
But it will save repetition to state 
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shortJy here what is explained more j cumaianee which may well attend nn 
fully under which with akd or event which is fine *’« the experience 

cut, that a dc lining & a non* i of India. Thai is Uu* right relative 
defining cluusc, \\ hethcr that is um.i1 m both place*; hut, though ill 
in Imtli nr which in both, <ir that m repetition is do worse than that of 
one & tc hick hi the other, ought not which, it is »x well to avoid it. 

to k coupled by and or bid us if lit. .1 halted of the rule that is nof 

they were parallel tilings. The only unable to gn'c them protection, 

verbatim extracts a re rxannars but which *fn/.r\ at them Mindly <t 

the rut which carries the Jtru which without discrimination. Wliut has 
harbours the germ which infect* the canned the change from din! to trAiW* 
poor Indian. here is the writer's rcoli/ihg that 

h. The IIishop rf Salisbury is the but that ik somehow undcai ruble : 

third bishop which Ins family has it is mi, because of the repugnance 
given to the uorlil. of that, mentioned above, to t*Jl»g 

r. Kirn the greatest enemy which ! parted fmm its antecedent; but the 
Mr is country may possess at this hour ; way out ik to let the previous that 
cannot fall to admire ... ‘ curry on for IiotJ) rlwm, a tii«k it 

d, J isHuhzr the xeotulerful things the \ ih quite equal to. 
airman aces <l’ all the feel mgs which n. He provides a philosophy which 
he has. Two that*. one that, or ii>» i disparage* the intellect <1- that 
expressed relative ( •- a suppressed ; a handy background fur all hnitl.x of 
that ) will do equally wall. irrational beliefs. 

c. It seem* that the I hr on that o. She enunot eusily retain control of 
armed safely was sent i/i the artimury the threads of cultun w Inch she has let 
way. The debiting Unit-* louse would drop, it- non* lie in nnuldled tangles 
he right only if there were several i at her feet. The lirsl clause in di Jlh- 
Dernus uf which only one arrived ! mg. A should have that ; the second 
wifely. is diTmmg or non-dchmitg. Iiciug 

t. It is e.\tr cruely unwise to try to j uiKwniml to the identification & 
rcif//orcr a bond, which iv quite ude - vet capable of being regarded 

quale, with others which might only • helping it. Against allowing the 

prove, disruptive. that tn curry cm, a*»n m. there ik the 

g. slmoug other distinguished visitors j objection. divrrgntdcd inrlnci hy the 
which the (rawjord* had ut Home | writer, that the I wo nlalivcs uu* m 
was IjontfcU'n.'. different cases; it is then fore best 

U. The greater proportion of ConsfAs \ In make the second clause non- 
are held by persons or corporations . defining, A- iim* nhirh, without and. 
wliich narr place them on the market. I p. President II ilson has been very 

i. Even in the cathedral organ-loft prompt with Ins reply to the Sott 
there are griei'unccs which flourish cfc wluch Pr Sof sent to President 
reforms that call for attention. The Wilson, it* teas received in Washing- 
chauge from which to that is mere ton yesterday morning. Siznilur to o. 
Elegant variation, to which even except that Uu* time the second 
two t chicks would be preferable. j clause is certainly non-defining. 

k- Jt is necessary to root out the , q. The life-work for whirl) ^rton 
autocratic principle* which underlie | cotlrrled tnnumrrah/r material* but 
German militarism, that threaten* ■ never wrote was a History of Liberty, 
the peace of the world. Elecant | llcstoration of the defining that 
VARIATION again ; which, having often solves the difficulty seen here 
been wrongly chosen the first time, j <fc in the next piece, that of u relative 
is wrongly rejected the second time undrr double government, first by ft 
for variety’s sake. preposition, ic then by a verb ; the 

I. King George £ Queen Mary have . postponing of the preposition, ab- 
becn welcomed with the pomp £ dr - J normal though possible with which. 
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[a with that not only normal but 
necr^fciiry. 

r. Vom give currency to a subtle 
fallacy across winch one often rumen, 
but does twl like to see in one's 
favourite paper. 

s. After a seanh for several days hr 
found a firm which had a iargr 
quantity of Uirm «fc winch they had 
no use for. Both clauses are •!<*- 
fining. At thnl in required ; hut the 
relative* have not the lame aide* 
cedent, & the ami is therefore (see 
which with a\i» ok m:i) wrong. 
But there is u legitimate choice U- 
tween that . . .for Kfor which. At the 
latter gives uii (nnt)H' from one that- 
clause tlc|K'uiling on mini her. 

t. So one rati fail to be struck by 
the immense improvement wh.ch tiny 
hour wrought in the condition of tlu 
people, A ui/ar/i often is quite irre- 
tjirtlive of the number of art uni con¬ 
verts. Defining & Hon-deliiimgdaaBCS 
Joined by and ; m*c above. 

v. There wilt 6c a split in the 
Lutheran Church com pa ruble to the 
quarrel that has broken out t n the 
Catholic Church on the question of 
modernism, but which seems to have 
run its course. The wroml clause in*v 
he either defining or mm-dclining; »f 
defining, that (or rather nothing, cf. 
in) ii required instead of which ; if : 
non-dcthimg, but roust be omitted, A 
which kepi. 

w. The class to which / belong A: 
wliieh husi made great sacrifices will 
not be sufferers under Uie fine plan. 
Defining A: ii<i:i-delinmg wrongly 
Coupled; omit and. A naturally 

[ ►refer (that) I belong to to the equally 
cgitiuiatc lonhuh 1 belong ns better 
boti) in clearness At in Mjurnl. 

x. The Pan-German pnjiers are 
tatting for the resignation of ifrrr 
con Ktlldmann in consequence of the 
speeches which he has just mrj.fr in 
the lleichstag, A in ivhieh he adintitctl 
that it was impossible /or Germany to 
win by force of arms. 

y. All honour to these men for the 
courage %k wisdom they have shown, 
A tcAicA are of infinitely greater writ* 
to the Country than . , . The second 


clause is dearly non-deli mng ; the 
and should go, whether or not the 
difference between that tL which is 
accepted. 

2. ’i # Au/-isin. As has been explain' 
ed. the tendency in niod- rn writing 
is fur which to supersede that even m 
the functions for which t. is better 
lilted. On the other band swine 
writers seem tlcbbcmicly, where 
most other people would use which ,\0 
choose that under the impression tliut 
its archaic .sound adds the grace of 
UMusualness to their slylc. A few 
example* will show that in non- 
detiiung clauses to be certumly 
noticeable. & llic render will (x rliaps 
con* huh- that its nuLtreabihty in not 
u grace : • 11%it her fate, that has lately 
been hutting in Us pursuit of her, 
W'crtat.r.K her at taxi., 77jiv ia cl curly 
Tecvgntzed by Mr Mar fall in /us 
rbufucnt «t- well illustrate ,1 monograph, 
thul is more thini u mere rei old of 
the fortunes of if* titular subject./ 
Our policy in Mesopotamia, our sup¬ 
pression of Egyptiun manifestations. 
<1- the Amri/sar tragedy, have nU 
earned scirrr atticism among Amen * 
runs in ljurupe, that in turn has 
found an exaggerated reflection in the 
I'mtcd Hlate*./At LinsanTs shout 
for Jorgenson, that in the pnfound 
silenrr struck his ears ominously, be 
raised his eyes./Seither . . ., nor . . 
nor . . .. will s<ne the country if the 
town, that hat all the power in its 
hands, is nmU nt to let it die.,His 
arguments on these point* were heard 
by the great rtur/irncf cf business men 
in almost unbroken silence, that gave 
place to an outburst of applause when 
he . . . 

3. Elliptical that as relative adverb. 
The familiar yet remarkable fact 
that a preposition governing that 
does not precede it but follows it at 
n distance has been mentioned in 1. 
The idiom now to l»C noticed may be 
troccnble to that fact. In tbe five 
following examples that nerves as 
a sort of relative adverb, equivalent 
to uAicA with a prc[>o«stii>n :—It 
canned treat any section of Labour 
witA die inconsequence de famWJtiy 
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that it hits Iretileil the miner, or any 
industry h ’tfh il<e t neompeteuce I hi ( 
if hits treated the run! industry. «l- then 
ej'fnrl pi'iue ( uidi which) *f’c 
very muth ytiesitun whither the errn- 
tuat htxfnrunt wait repaid ti a* u 
period nj nationalism m the \cnsr 
tli: 1 ! ire hirer apparently ti*rml to 
rcj’inl ffn‘ eiyhh tuth erntnry ns a 
period of /ftitimnihsin | m which) 
She found hefsitj iifirr Trtifulptir m 
die tut we i lk.it Home found 

her si ff ufter the itrdim tmn of the 
Carding: anra flat { . in whic h) He 
find; hi >n for his mo*ti l for the Very 
reason tli.if he to h'tie khnwu.l 
hi* (.rumple \ Inr which) Others, 
wait lung I hr jl art n tiling rides nf tj- 
t Image n;Wi nil the anxiety Chat n 
rtnnrirr consults his barometer in 
a storiu-meuneeil ><>t. arc hay the 
set unties that ran . .. ( with which). 

'J'lns is a Irivdotn lh.it should no 
men- he uIIibutc r| to lapse than tin* 
rltflit "I' pul I nr* a p reposition last or 
at onudinj! an nlfi'liu' that. Uul 
idiom rocj nri s llial which should not 
be so 1 1 cut cel; it has Inin turd, 
v.itlj obviously Inui results, in: — 
It t nu bed them in a way win Hi no 
book in the ten rid run Id touch thn*.. 
The tnnn who i train'd the state in the 
waif which .Sir ll. Snlmv has dour 
hoih in Momrro *(• Japan. .And 
further, that dvlf c:mnn| he mi 
treated irnlcvs the preposition 1 u !*• 
supplied in the cl.iu.e tin* hern 
actually expressed with the not-- 
ccdcnt ; in the followin'*. at ichtth 
must be Substituted for Hint : One if 
Vif greatest dangers in London is the 
pare Unit the cornrrs in the main 
streets nfr la runt. 

4. yVn//*H;iusr not close up. The 
clilljii'i^ »>f the di linin'; that t<• its 
antecedent him Ix-rti ixitiml in 1 . 
It ;k tlie «*np Jrt'twien if »Sc the ante* 
cedent Unit ciecxsimis a i-crtum <h*- 
comfort in reading the correct 
sentences h«l«w\ Each f/iu/c-luusc 
is, or fit the least may tic meant as, 
defining ; but bet WTeft each 4: the 
actual noun of the anteccdcnt 
( formulae . fight, thoroughfare, coun¬ 
try) lutervemrs a clause or phrusc 


(hut would suffice by it self for 
lilrlihbeatioli. Ill Hindi ctrclifli- 
stnucra a /A'lbrhtiiM . thouoh correct, 
I*, ottcli lr!l In be <|Ucir, * it i« 
usually possible. 31 j< nj 11 by no 
iiiealis iinessurv, tu re-yard it in 
n>HMlclii.iiii! A rii.in^i' that In uArVA. 
The »< jili r will poihuhJv ugrve that 
the change would he dmmildc 
hi *»inc >.| dw fruit. A- m other* 
l*.r '.jHii.il reasons urn lea ruble : 

f J *lh/ l mini * r.i's the name a orient- 
l’t Imn.i- ha U,, thoroughfare time 
nx \ mi-\t.*e!. tJi it rung from 
ttn Itmadwtni. II i dumtdrj, to fturh- 

tupham tiule li.iigistdl. ninth has 
tali n a v, ry ,n III, pint m tin i U rtorul 
fight for the Hid Jiuighs. Ili.il has 
resulted ut mi sinking u to he ml 
triumph, has uthrr (hums upon . . / 
The foo/i dl ful in nine far n huh the 
Coalition nn M-punsihte. »1* Unit the 
Con .i n ot.is . ho", r taken m er, are not 

pmnt rnowji II hi u Mr itntnph 
xerdr*. ms tu- thu s. i:\ if A merit n n u* 
a e>utntry of ho am'mg mrtptlutnantar^, 
dial measured etcitflhtng by size <1‘ 
wealth, hr is full mg nonsense. 

B. One that m t wo cases. Ksatnides 
o A j. of I!a* lirsl Mellull emiliuncd 
I wo rrlaltvc < laijs«-s rrtcli, Ihe rehieh 
of carl) -.crofid oiu hrinij HiipprcHscd, 
It is «|inl>' in Mil'i lo let n relative 
which or that on My on A nerve* u 
second cLnra as well, hut only if 
Ilu<*<* eondiiions sire m.l»shed: the 
anteerdei.l of the two must he tlw* 
same ; l*»lli li.usl be deliuint;. nr 
Ixdli mm-ih fimuif; 4 the case of die 
relative must In the Kpnie ; this last 
coiHilion I*. with r ehn/i in 

n Jc |». »\ W'th that in the e vain jam 
now to lx- invr/*. II l h< re- is n change 
of ensr. that or xcbifh must be ic- 
jieatnl : f.r. i*ior»* often, the ttjmAi* 
tom sliouM Ih s.ivmI la vruiir (liunrr 
of HlriKfurr. as >i!Uife\|cd m the 
bnekels : The whnlr thing rs a piece 
°I ht/porri^if of a kind Hint few 
association-, ico-tld care lo ttV'r.e even 
in cnmmitfr f. but is here exhibited 
. unbtushrng/y m the light nf day (cum- 
. miller : tail here it is exhibited)./ 
• The art of rear includes a terhniqut 
that if i* »rx/M/»rnjrtWe to acquire <& 
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can onlu be acquired by prolonged 
effort (that mutt be acquired, but 
can). 

6. Double government. A book 
that 1 heard of <fc bought is a familiar 
A satisfactory form of speech , thut 
is governed first by of A ugmn by 
bought ; but it is not good enough 
for those who consider thut spoken 
that should become written which, 
A that a preposition should not end 
& clause ; they change it 1 *> A book 
of which 1 heard dc bought, forgetbag 
that if they do not repent * which 
this commits them to ' A book of 
which I bought \ Exuniidoi liavc 
already been given in q A r of the 
first section ; but the onicacy of that 
in making the tm*lakc impossible is 
so little uppreciided us to deserve 
•pcriul treatment. The lir*l ex¬ 
ample below shown the right form 
for such needs, with that ; the 
others illustrate the frequency of the 
mistukc, which is nuiurully not made 
by those who recognize that in writ¬ 
ing as well us in speech that is the 
true defining rclulive, A the plnrc 
for u prcpoNitiuii governing it is later 
in the clause :—‘ Command % by 
William Mcl'cc, is one of those fine 
roomy books that one Iwcs in with 
nleasure fur a considerable time d 
leaves at the last page with regret./ 
A great international conference to 
which America is to he invited, or is 
to be asked fi> convene at Washing¬ 
ton./We must not be faced by a pence 
of which ice way disuppriA* d■ yet 
must accept. /An ammunition dump 
on which he dropped his remainu'p 
bombs A left (dosing merrily./il is 
•rtfarceraied in prison dike places, to 
which it objects, tfc docs all »n its 
power to avoid. 

tb«. 1. The Times correspondent 
Ac. 2. By the hundred Arc. S. The 
good tt {the ?) bad. 4. The with two 
nouns & singular verb. 5. Single 
adverbial the witli comparatives. 
6. Double adverbial the with com- 
pirttlw. 

1* The Times correspondent Ac. Jl 
Is agreed that The Hague Conference 


is to be a meeting of technical experts . 
The capital T of The ruises a ques¬ 
tion that, however trivial, is for ever 
presenting itself with newspaper 
names : in * the Conference at The 
Hague % or ‘the correspondent of 
The Times we know where to use 
a capital A where a small letter ; 
but when one the is cut out by 
using (The) Hague & [The) Times 
uttnbutivcly instead of as nouns, is 
the remaining the that, which belong¬ 
ed tu Hague, or that which belonged 
to Conference ? A is it consequently 
to be The, or Uic ? Though com¬ 
positors or writers often chouse the 
wrong alternative A: print The, a 
moment's thought shows that Jt is 
Conference or correspondent that 
must luivc its the , while Hague A 
Times tun do without il. V\c say 
• a Times <-or respondent *, A ‘ the 
lust Hague t onlciemr \ stripping 
Hague A Times of their The without 
scruple ; it follows that the indis- 
)K-iuulilc the belongs to the utlicr 
word, A should not be The unless 
uftcr a full stop. For n similar 
question with Timcs's, sec Fosses- 
MV* PC*ZLi-5 4. 

2. Hy the hundred Ac. The mild 
revelations of a gentle domestic exist¬ 
ence which some royal personages 
have given us command readers by the 
hundreds of thousands. The ‘idio¬ 
matic English is by the hundred 
thousand ; by hundreds of thousands 
will also puss, but with the plural 
the is not used. So also with dozen, 
score, Ac. 

S. The good «f- {the ?) bad. Primt- 
ta cly splendid dresses, which appealed 
after the manner of burbarie magni¬ 
ficence to the most complex A ele¬ 
mentary aesthetic instincts, la the 
omission of another the most or the 
between and A elementary tolerable f 
The purist will condemn it on prin¬ 
ciple, A probably most of us will, 
for this particular case, endorse hia 
condemnation. But he will add that 
neither must we say * The French, 
German, A Russian’figures are not 
yet to hand \ unless we are talking 
of their combined total: the Get- 
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mans it the Russians, he will soy, 
must have their ae|iHratjn|; the ; A 
in these rigours sensible people will 
not follow him. What may fuirly 
be expected of us tit to realize that 
amung expressions of several udjtc- 
tivcs or imun* introduced hy the 
some cannot have the rejx\ded with 
each item (the thick d: U'Aiie pen- 
gnvts), A some can logically claim 
the repetition (the red *1* the iff How 
Inr/ttildes). A careful writer will have 
the distinction m nund, hut he will 
not necessarily he u slave to logic ; 

* the red 4: yellow tomatoes * may 
be preferred for belter rc.^on* than 
ignorance or indolence. For oilier 
atlcmpts to impose a needless xigid- 
Itv, MT ONLY, it NOT I. 

4. The with two nouns A singular 
verb, it i.i the single-handed cour¬ 
age A intrepidity <»/ these men tt huh 
appeal to the imagiItalian, «l* nre even 
more marx etlous than their adventures. 
Two nouns of closely allied meaning 
arc often felt to nuke no more than 
a single notion ; courage d* intrepid - 
ity is almost a hendmdys for intrepid 
courage ; that feeling is here si rcnglh- 
cned by the writer's choosing to use 
only one the inM end uf two ; A to 
change appeal & are to appeals A it 
would be not only legitimate, but an 
idiomatic improvement. 

&. Single adverbial the with com¬ 
paratives. In * the more the mer¬ 
rier ’ we have double the ; ill * They 
urc non', the better * we have single 
the, A that is the type here to lie 
discussed ; but ut both types the 
is not the ordinary adjective or 

* article \ as in ‘ the tabic * Ac., but 
nn adverb (or, in the double type, 
two Mdverbs) ; the original mean¬ 
ings were in the double type by what 
(i.c. by how much) A by that (i.c. by 
to much). A in the single type by that 
(i.c. thereby or on that account, or 
sometimes by to much or by that 
amount). These facts are familiar 
to all students of grammar, A are 
simple enough; but the modem 
idiom based on them is leu easy to 
be sure of. It will appear from the 
extracts presently to be quoted that 
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the usage here uscribrd to the best 
writers is not universal, but often 
Violated. WJmt is here maintained 
is that good writer* do net, A bad 
writers tin, pivlix the to compara¬ 
tives when il convey* nothing ut nil ; 
A again that good wnlcis do md, 
A hod vriliw do. allow Ihcxtisrlvc* 
a than uflt-r u com punitive Umt 1 ms 
the iwfore it. The second A more 
hunted quest ion may In* tukeri lind : 
K the with compnrutivca idiomatic 
if thun follows t 

Mart mg with the (Ktsition that I 
have taken pi IN At you have not, 
I may la- imagined saying 1 took the 
j pills, but 

(without Ihe) 

! A, I am no la tter 
11, I am no better for Inking them 
1 urn no Ix-ttcr than il I hud not 
taken them 

1>, I nm no la tter than you 
(or, with the) 
a, I uni none the better 
b t 1 Din no iic the better for taking 
them 

c, 1 am none the better than if l 
bail not Ac. 

rf, I am none the Iwttrr than you. 
All eight mean the tame, but the 
*thc * forms a , 6. c, A d. are idio¬ 
matically m order of merit. The 
fAr in o’menn* ‘thereby’, or more 
fully * for taking them *, or more 
fully still * thun if 1 hud not taken 
them \ So a is better than b A c 
because it docs not say the same 
thing twice, as thev do. And 6 is 
l»ctter, idiomatically, than e lie- 
cause, though both arc tautnJogiruJ, 
b is at least as often said as a, A is 
sanctioned by usage, while c is very 
rare. Yet e, though it is rare. A 
though nearly everyone who wished 
to use than would prefer to it the 
C form without lAc, is felt to be not 
worse than clumsy. A less bad at 
any rate than d, which sounds 
illogicul. It would be hard lo prove 
its illogicality against a defender of 
it, but there is no difficulty in seeing 
how the impression comet : ‘but 
I am none the better than you * 
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means when expanded ‘but I am 
no better than if 1 had not taken 
them than you * ; that is, the com¬ 
parison indicated by better ia mea¬ 
sured by two separate standards, 
a than-ciause implied in the, A a 
than-clausc expressed. The upshot 
is that the should never be used 
with a comparative if than follows, 
but that where tlic thnn-clnusc 
introduces a standard of comparison 
different from that implicit in the 
(as in d above), the departure from 
idiom is much more glaring. In all 
tlic following extracts the the form 
should be got rid of by omission of 
the, with any consequential change ; 
but they ure arranged in three sets, 
the first of the c type (tautological & 
unusual), the second of the d type 
(prims facie illogical), A the third 
of the type In which the is entirely 
meaningless. 

etype 

1 do not believe Mat the New Royalty 
productions would have pleased people 
any the more than ut present by 
having money lavished upon scenery 
(any the more = any more thun if 
money hod not been lavished)./// 
roe take the attitude of accept in/ her 
theory of naoal policy, roe make it 
so much the less probable that the 
wiit change her law than if roe enter 
into violent eoniention (the leas pro¬ 
bable “ less probable than if we did 
not talce the attitude of accepting)./ 
A sentence in the courts of summary 
jurisdiction has not any the less 
effect upon the status cb prospects of 
a prisoner than a sentence in the 
superior courts (any the leas effects 
any less effect than if it were not in 
00arts of summary jurisdiction). 

dtype 

Variety theatre audiences, however, 
art well accustomed to foreign artists 
speaking in strange longues, to whom, 
indeed, they often take surprisingly 
kindly, in view of the linguistic dijfi- 
cutties involved ; ds Madame fUjasst 
is not likely to be any the less heartily 
appreciated during her present stag 
than an tbs occasion of any of her 


former performances in London on 
the ' legitimate' stage (any the less 
heartily —any less heartdy titan if 
she did not speak in a strange 
tongue). /Bui docs that make Sophocles 
more Creek than Aeschylus or Euri¬ 
pides t Each of the tatter may be 
more akin to other poets ; but he is 
none the less Greek than Sophocles 
(none the less Greek —no less Creek 
than if he were not more akin to 
other poets). 

Meaningless type 

Meanwhile the intellectual release 
had been none the less marked than 
the physical (read no less marked)./ 
1 an the more disposed to rely on Mr 
Austen Chamberlain's silence than 
on Mr Anderson's attempt to resusci¬ 
tate a quotation which less adventurous 
Tariff Reformers seemed disposed to 
let drop (read I am more disposed)./ 
Herr non A'llAlmami, no doubt, is 
defiant about Alsace-Lorraine it silent 
about Itelgium in the hope that the 
Allies will be the leas willing to go on 
fighting for the one than for the other 
(read mil be leu trilling). 

The more general question of when 
the is appropriate & when it is out 
of place before a comparative, with¬ 
out the complication of a following 
than, is simpler. What is here sub¬ 
mitted is that a fashion has grown 
up of inserting the where it is inde¬ 
fensible, in the false belief that it ia 
impressive or literary ; such fashions 
are deplorable ; it is wisdom cither 
to abstain altogether from the ad¬ 
verbial (he or to clear one's ideas 
upon what one means by it. The 
function of this Die is to remind or 
acquaint the reader that by looking 
about he may And indicated the 
cause for sometimes the amount, 
when the means rather by so much 
than thereby) of the excess stated by 
the comparative. If no such in¬ 
dication is to be found earlier or 
later in the passage, the has no 
justification, t merely arts readers 
searching for what they will not 
find. Normal examples are ■- l am 
Ike more interested in his exploit be- 



cause he it my cousin, where the 
anticipate* because 4c. ; Though he 
it my cousin 1 am not the more likely 
to agree with Aim. where the refers 
buck to though 4c. ; As the hour 
approached 1 grew the more nervous, 
where the means by so much ic refers 
buck to as 4c. In the examples that 
follow it will be fount! impossible to 
point to such a cuusc or measure of 
excess anticipated or rccnllcd by 
the, 4 moreover it will probably tie 
admitted at once that removal of the 
docs not weaken the sense, but 
improves it. First will come a batch 
of quotations each meant to convey 
sumethmg of this sort : "A aavs 
SO-&-SO ; (that really does not much 
concern us ;) what concerns us more¬ 
ls no-4-to else ’; but in each the 
has been gratuitously inserted, with 
notliing font to anticipate or recall; 
the bracketed sentence above is not 
usually expressed, but it or an 
equivalent is a necessary part of the 
sense -.—This reference to the Itounet 
linage dr T urmet rases is said to have 
been well trrrmcd, but that, after off. 
is a matter far France herself. * we 
are. tlic more concerned With M. 
PaintroFs definition of what he called 
France’s ‘noble war aims' ./Uut 
whilst the origin of words is a very 
fascinating study, we are at the 
moment the more interested in some 
of the language used at yesterday’s 
demonstrations./That was the prin¬ 
ciple asserted in the resolution, bat 
what the more interests us is the 
reasons given for this advertised re¬ 
sistance. Ill would not be difficult to 
preach a very cfjectax sermon out of 
the fact that Professor Dicey uses the 
word ‘ England' when he clearly 
means, so far as we can see, the 
United Kingdom, but me art the more 
concerned to examine the Professor's 
thesis./That is all very nice <t 
pleasant, but what the more interests 
US is what ’ A Peer ' has to say as to 
the political functions eb actual work¬ 
ing of the House of Lords./The gentle¬ 
man who pleads for a charitable 
construction of that action Is Mr 
Hiehard Jebb, in a letter in today’s 


, Morning Post. Ife confess to being 
the more interested in the plan isAici 
Air Jebb for himself puts forward. 

These are simple ufluirs ; the 
| reader is mystilled for a moment by 
the, but soon sera that all he has to 
do is to neglect it. The next batch 
is not quite so simple, because each 
j specimen eonliuus soinc expression, 
' of ft kind ciinmionly associated with 
I tins the, that nevertlielcis isnol to be 
j associated with it here 4. if it is so 
| taken, will spoil tlie sense :— It is 
. socially inexpedient that the diseased 
| should languish unattended because of 
J inability to provide skilled assistance, 
A- it is not the less inrx|iediciit that 
| the prisoner should stand unaided 
j before justice because Air means ean- 
I not secure legal representation. The 
I because clause dues not explain lAe. os 
: one nuglit guess, but belongs to stand 
unaided./Signor A'lHi, mho kept the 
Fiitine question out of the San Itcma 
I programme, is the object of the litre- 
1 (leaf criticism by the Italian Press, 
<t- the Uritish newspupers are also 
none tbe less severe in lArir re¬ 
proaches of Mr Lloyd Leorge for Ais 
alleged uttitude towards France. The 
for phrase is of a form often corre¬ 
sponding to lAe. but is in fact to be 
taken with reproaches, leaving the 
inexplicable.//! is gratifying to re¬ 
ceive euch clear testimony to a wide¬ 
spread interest in an intelligent study 
of tAe llible ; d: it is not the less 
gratifying that many recent books 
deal with the subject from a special 
point of view. The tAol clause looks 
like the explanation of the, but is 
in fact the subject of ' is not leas 
gratifying In these examples tbe 
use of the goes beyond mere inepti¬ 
tude, 4 amounts to the serious 
offence of laying Hsian scaur. 

It still remains to show how com¬ 
mon these superfluous then are 
becoming in the newspapers ; some 
unsorteeT examples follow, all of 
which would be better without the, 
though in some a defence of it might 
be attempted :— The shortest read to 
peace is Ike destruction of the Berman 
fanes ; those forces are jammed, 4 
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rkty by day are being jammed the 
more f iringtntiy./Thc British utility 
ear, ij ever toe get it, won't come from 
any of the old-established hornet ; it 
wiu the more likely come from people 
who ore entirely new to the burxnett./ \ 
Mr Chamberlain, in a letter, has said : 

• I think now on the lrith question 
exactly as 1 thought in ISSB '; that 
would be the mote informing it tee 
knew to what month in 1SS6 the 
reference aas./Uere we have a whole 
series of workmen, all of (hem day by 
day rendering us service of inestimable 
value; nor are we any the lew 
dependent upon those whose toork is 
like that of the miner./I said at the 
election before last that 1 was in 
favour of Me railways being national¬ 
ised, but it would be all the more true 
to tay that they mould fccoe to be kept 
running A that those employed on 
them could not exercise their full 
powers of collective bargaining if they 
were nationalised than it is at the 
present time./And for the calendar 

C r to date upwards of 9 millions 
t been cancelled; Mia would be 
the more significant had we not lo 
bear in mind that the increase in the 
issue was considerably accelerated 
during the latter weeks of ISIS./This 
praiseworthy humanity would move us 
the mote if there were not an obvious 
way of meeting the ease—vis by 
maxing a grant. 

It may even be thought that In the 
vogue of this the more Ac., where the 
is an adverb. Is to be found the 
explanation of the wrong adjectival 
the In *—This teas by far the more 
herola course than that of the average 
Tories who took the more obvious 
party lint to the last ditch. /It is 
curiously entertaining to set how, in 
aO essential things, the actor-play 
Wright is invariably the better crafts¬ 
man than the literary man who com¬ 
mences dramatist. Read a far more 
heroic 4 s a better craftsman. Cboioe 
in such sentences lies between A is 
a better man than BA Of the two A is 
Me better man ; the wrong form A it 
ths better men than B either coo fuses 
those two or apea the adverbial use. 


A. Double adverbial toe with com¬ 
paratives. It has been stated In 8 
that In this construction one the 
means by how much A the other by 
so much. The most familiar ex¬ 
ample, * the more the merrier ', it 
the short for • by how much we ore 
more, by so much we shall be 
merrierTo keep this in mind is 
useful in settling a doubt that often 
arises 8 It Illustrated in the three 
quotations below—whether n rela¬ 
tive ((hoi or which) is in order in the 
• by how much ' or measure clause. 
The better education a girt can re¬ 
ceive, A the more time which can be 
spent on her training, the better./ 
Probably the less that Is said by 
outsiders the better./On shore the 
slipper timprts can be sold for fl 
a ton for use as manure, A the more 
of them can be kept out of the sea the 
better are the prospects of the oyster, 
1 Bv how much better education 
which a girl can receive ’ t No, that 
would be patent nonsense, with two 
objects to the verb instead of one, 
& the writer has not written which ; 
but ‘ by how much more time which 
can be spent ’ is as bad, & he has 
written which. It should be noted 
that if a the had been inserted before 
lime the construction would have 
been different, — <fc toe more the time 
(is) which can; that would have been 
correct, if needlessly long j but the 
extra toe, which Is indispensable to 
it, is not there. The which of the first 
quotation, A the that of tbe second, 
must be omitted, while the third, 
in which the writers of the others 
would almost certainly have used 
that or which again, la correct. Those 
who cu read Latin, with quo A eo, or 
quanto A tanlo, to take them right 
with Me A toe, can appreciate the 

point at onoe ; A the mistakes of tbe 

first two pieces ore due to the acci¬ 
dent that In English the adverbial 
toe Is the aame In form as tbe 
adjectival Us; adjectival toe A Its 
noun (A mere, less, eon be nouns) are 
very oommonly followed by that or 
which, so that' the more time which * 
A ‘ Me has that' have a quite 
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natural Bound though they happen 
to be ungrammatical. Thii account 
of the mistake finds support In : He 
remarked that the opposition to I hem 
increased with the more territory 
that they occupied, where (Ae really 
is the adjective (or * article ') it that 
is therefore not ungrammatical, but 
where it is nevertheless plain that 
the writer had in his bead the double 
the construction : the more territory 
we occupy, the greater is the opposi¬ 
tion. Otherwise he would certainly 
not have said " with the more terri¬ 
tory but • with the territory ’. 

It may perhaps, then, safely be 
laid down that when, in the measure 
clause of a the ... the construction, 
the question arises whether a rela¬ 
tive pronoun should be inserted, the 
answer is no. But the quotation 
lust used in reaching that reiult, 
with ita halting between the con¬ 
struction we are considering It 
another, suggests the need of paying 
proper respect to this esoeedingly 
neat idiom, of not confusing it with 
other forms of expression, A of 
using it in ita most effective shape 
& in the most suitable context. A 
pair of specimens, one good A one 
bad in various ways, may serve as 
text:— 

A, good 

The more the merrier. 

B, bad 

The economic welfare of a com¬ 
munity is likely to be greater (1) the 
larger Is the average volume of the 
national dividend. (*) the larger is 
the average share of the national 
dividend that accrues to the poor, 
A ( 9 ) the less variable are the annual 
volume of the national dividend A 
the annnal share that accrues to the 
poor. 

The Idiom may be described as a 
sliding scale stating that one process 
of Increase or decrease varies with 
the varistion in another. A the two 
part* are the measure A the thing 
measured. Points of merit are: 
brevity : dose cor re s pondence be¬ 
tween the two parts : occurrence of 


the in both parts ; measure Drat A 
thing measured afterwards ; no in¬ 
version in measure clause; no 
inversion in tiling measured if it 
stands first, but inversion common 
if it has its normal later place. All 
tlieme points are found in A. except 
that its elliptical brevity leaves the 
inversion question open ; hut the 
completion could only give The 
more tee are (not ore u-r) the merrier 
•halt wt (or ire a halt) he. B fails In 
almost all of them ; It it long ; the 
compound nnturc of the measure 
prevents neat correspondence ; the 
thing measured lacks its the ; the 
thing measured stands Drat; A 
there is inversion in all three parts 
of the measure. Mott of these (suita 
are curable by some such rewriting 
aa this: The larger the average 
volume of the national dividend la, 
A the larger average share of thla 
accrues tn the poor. A the leas this 
volume A tliis shore vary from year 
to vear, the greuter it tlie economic 
welfare of the community likely to 
be. But the fort is that this idiom 
it auitable chiefly to short emphatic 

K lnted sentences, A should not 
ve been set to so elaborate a task. 
A specimen or twn may be added 
with comments i —The wider tens the 
Leaf ue the grtofer it would be. A 
suitable case ; but read The wider 
the League war. the greater would it 
(or if would) be ; for the rights A 
wrongs of Inversion, see the article 
so named, especially the section 
After relation <t comparalbei./The 
leer dietinet woe the menage which he 
fell impelled to delwer, the more 
beautiful is often the rpeech in which 
he proclaim it. A particularly suit¬ 
able ease, In spite of ita length, 
because of the detailed correspon¬ 
dence of the two parts : but read 
Uu message too* instead of teas the 
menage./The ten likely it the satis- 
faction of Prance'I claims —morally 
fuel, but practically impoetible—the 
more frantic grow these appeals to 
fane on the part of certain deputies. 
An unsuitable case, because Use 
parenthesis, A the last phrase (mb 


THEREBY 


4c.), disturb the correspondence. 
If tbeae two oould be omitted, the 
sentenoe would be well enough, 
exoept that the invenion should be 
got lid of by either shifting is to 
after claims or omitting it—the 
latter for choice. 


theatre, -ter. See -*k 4 -eh. 
their, as the possessive of they. Is 
liable to the same kinds of misuse, 
for discussion of which see thev. 
A mere specimen or two will here 
suffice without further comment 
than that in each ilirir is wrong :— 
Dr Hollander has brought within 200 
pages a can amount of evidence from 
’ Ike medical literature of Die entire 
ricilited world' : this is arranged in 
chapters according la their origin ./ 
A Unionist journal, having disccmcred 
a more’s nest in its attempt to shorn 
. ... is now trying to inflict a sort of 
revenge upon Mr Uoyd George for 
tbeir awn mistake by . . ./But each 
knew the siluahon of their onn 
bosom, di could not bat guess at that 
of the other./Hut does anyone in their 
heart really believe that Ireland is 
only ill at t/So one can be easy in 
their minds about the present con¬ 
ditions of nomination./Out every one 
of them must be present at the Durbar 
to pledge their loyalty to their King- 
Emperor. 


theirs. See Absolute tosshsmves. 
theism. See deism for the differ¬ 
ence. 

them. For misuse* common to 
tAem * they, see tbev. The reflexive 
pee of them m themselves is archaic, 4 
as such usually to be avoided i but 
the following quotation is enough to 
■how that with an archaic verb it ie 
not well to avoid the archaic re¬ 
flexive : Together the too—employee 
t diteeter —hied themselves to the 
Great Central Company's loco, super, 
intendenfs office. Read hied tAem to. 


ttwonttefal). Exoept that -ie. -sea, 
are the doud forma, 4 that -seal is 
probably more often uaed in all 
adjective cense* than -ie. the two 
womb are Indifferent. See -icfALj. 


there, lo the well-known special 
use of there before be, exist, 4 *ucb 
verbs, two things call for notice. 
First, the use is anticipatory, i. e. 
there accompanies 4 announces in¬ 
version of verb 4 subject, standing 
in the place usually occupied before 
the verb by tbe subject; conse¬ 
quently, when there is no inversion, 
this there is out of place, 4 should 
be struck out, e.g., io: Bombay is 
without a doubt the headquarters of 
whatever cncket there exists in 
India today. Au exception must 
however be made for the verb be 
itseli: ' whatever cricket there is 
or ’ who there was to see it is 
English, though ’ whatever cricket 
there exista' A ' who there wit¬ 
nessed it ’ are not. Tbe reason is 
easy to toe : there has become, 
where there is inversion, so regular 
an attendant on is. are, was, Ac., in 
tbeir very frequent use as parts of 
the substanlive verb or verb of 
existence that even when there is no 
inversion the need is felt of inserting 
it as n sign of the particular sense 
ti.e. as substantive verb) in which 
is Ac. is to be taken ; but with 
other verbs, whose meaning it not 
obscured by the doubt whether they 
are here 4 now substantive or 
auxiliary or copulative, no such sign 
Is wanted, 4 there is used only with 
inversion. 

Secondly, since in the there idiom 
vrrb precedes subject, there is a 
danger of the verb's being hastily 
put into the wrong number; for 
examples »ee Numseh, 7. 

thereafter, thereat, therein, thereof. 

See remark under TneaEroa. 

Uwreanent it in tbe same kind of 
use as XHKNT. 

thereby. 1. The use of I. after a 
number Ac. {half a d oxen or I.) ie 
Scotch, the English idiom being or 
thereabouts or or to. a. A special 
tribunal will be constituted to try the 
accused, thereby assuring Aim (As 
guarantees essential to the right of 
defence. For this use of I. with an 
Unattscbed VABXicms (assstring'a 
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noun ifl not tribunal, but an inferred 
constitution), see that article A thus, 
which is more frequently resorted to 
in similar difficulties. In the follow¬ 
ing example it is clear that thereby 
means by the aalurv See. ; but 
whether affording agrees with salary 
&c., so that the salary affords en¬ 
couragement by the salary, or with 
‘ firm^ looming in the distance, the 
writer probably knows as little as 
we :—77>« latter is usuully the reci¬ 
pient oj a liberal salary <fc expenses, 
with periodical increments, holidays, 
dc security, thereby utforiling every 
encourage me iU to promote the interests 
of his firm . 

therefor, therefore. The r.ro arc 
now distinct in accent A meaning 
us well as in spelling. Therefor is 
accented on the second ay liable, 
therefore on the first ; A therefor is 
to be used only where for that, for it, 
for them, Ac., could stund equally 
well. In gramma! leal terms, there¬ 
fore is an advcrbiul conjunction, & 
therefor an adverbial or adjectival 
phrase (adverbial in He eras punished 
therefor, & adjectival in The penalty 
therefor is death). The essential 
function of therefore is to make dear 
the relation of iU sentence to what 
has gone before ; that of therefor 
is the same u that of thereafter, 
thereat, therein, A thereof, to give 
A touch of formality or archaism to 
the sentence in which ft is substi¬ 
tuted for the for it Ac. of natural 
speech. 

therefore. Apart from the danger 
of meaning therefor A writing there¬ 
fore, the only caution needed is that 
commas should be used or not used 
with discretion before A after the 
doss of words to which I. belongs. 
Like then, accordingly, nevertheless, 
consequently, A many others, it is 
an adverb often (itself, indeed, 
almost always) used as a conjunc¬ 
tion ; & it is a matter of taste 
whether such adverbial conjunctions 
ahall or shall not be comma'd off 
from the rest of the sentence in 
which they stand. Light punc¬ 


tuators usually omit the commas 
(or comma, if t. stands tint), heavy 
uators usually give them, « 
art* within their rights. Hut 
it must l>c remembered that the 
putting of n coinnui lx*fore I. inevit¬ 
ably lias the effect of throwing a 
strong aeecul on the preceding word, 
A llmt some preceding words arc 
equal to Unit burden, A tome arc 
Hut. From I lie three following ex¬ 
amples it will Ik* at once Apparent 
that although cun bear the commas, 
A the and* cannot * -Although, 
therefore, the element of surprise could 
not fume into play on this occasion, 
the Herman* were forced to withdraw./ 
It would be impossible for the Stale to 
pay such prices, and, therefore, ice 
must content oursrtres with . . ./ 
Malaria was the cause of a very large 
proportion of the sirhnrss, and, there¬ 
fore, the disease deserves especial 
study by . . . 

Again, the ward it is one that can 
seldom lie emphasised A conse¬ 
quently abhors n connnn’d theffort 
such as follows it in ;— It, therefore, 
comes rather as a shock to find samtii- 
taneoustu in menu papers this morn¬ 
ing articles declaring .. .///. therefore, 
behoves those who haoe made the pas¬ 
sage of the mil possible to attend oncm 
more. Hut where emphasis can 
reasonably laid on it, A it can 
mean * it more than other* p or the 
like, the commas become at least 
tolerable ; so : if is a concrete Cb 
definite idea, the embodiment of which 
in practicable shape is by far the matt 
urgent constructive nrvbiem of inter¬ 
national statesmanship ; A it, there¬ 
fore, calls for the most careful ex¬ 
amination. 

Many words, however, are neither 
naturally emphatic like although nor 
naturally unempbatic like and A it ; 
A after them care should be taken 
not to use the commas with therefore 
except when emphasis is intended. 
The personal pronouns are good 
examples; in tbe folio wing, we 
ought to be able to conclude from 
the commas that 4 we * are bdng 
deliberately coo trusted with others 




who believe otherwise i We, there¬ 
fore, find great comfort in believing 
that Canadian loyalty dependi not 
on .,nor on . .., but on ... Pro¬ 
bably that Is the case, A the commas 
SIC justified ; but if the light punc¬ 
tuation were generally accepted os 
the rule with these adverbial con¬ 
junctions, * commas used only 
wlien emphasis on the preoeding 
word was desired, one of the num¬ 
berless small points that make for 
lucidity would be gained. 

A curious specimen may be added : 
We therefore are brought again to the 
ttudy of tymptomt. Here it is 
obvious that We is uneraphatic; 
but the writer, though he has rightly 
abstained from commas, has neen 
perverse enough to throw an accent 
on We by other means, vis by 
putting therefore before instead of 
after art ; see Position o> aovaaBs 
4 . 

thesis. PI. Meres, see Latin 
ri.ua> is. Pron. the- or th»-, For 
the metrical tense, see Technical 

TBSKS. 

they, them, their. 1. One, anyone, 
everybody, nobody. Ac., followed by 
their Ae. 2. Confusions with nouns 
of multitude A personifications. 
8. Unsatisfactory pronoun reference. 
4. Case. 

1. One Ac. followed by their Ac. 
The grammar of the recently issued 
appeal is Us Unionists of Ireland, 
signed by Sir Edward Carton, Me 
Duke of Aberearn, Lord Londonderry, 
<8 otters, it at tkaky at sis argumenU. 
The coneiading sentence runs : ' And 
m trust Mot everybody interested will 
tend a contribution, however email, 
to Mis object, thereby demonstrating 
lAeir (sic) personal interest in Me ante- 
Homt Ride campaign '. Arehbithop 
Wkately used to toy that women were 
mart liable Man men to fail into Mis 
error, as they objected to identifying 
• everybody' with * him But no 
such ssteuss is available in Mis ease. 
Their should be Ms; A the origin 
of tbs mistake is dearly reluctance 
to recognise that the right shorten¬ 


ing of the cumbersome Ae or the, 
hit or her, Ac., is Ac or Aim or hit 
though the reference may be to both 
rexes. Whether that reluctance is 
less felt by the male is doubtful; 
at any rate the OED quotes ex¬ 
amples from Fielding (Everyone »» 
the home were «n Ihetr beds). Gold¬ 
smith, Sydney Smith, Thackeray 
(A perron can't help their birth), 
Bagcbot ( Nobody in their senses), A 
Bernard Shaw. It also says nothing 
more revere at the use than that it is 
■ Not favoured by grammarians •; 
that the grammarians are Likely, 
nevertheless, to have their way on 
the point is suggested by the old- 
fashioned sound of the Fielding A 
Thackeray sentences quoted ; few 
good modern writers would flout the 
grsmmsrtans so conspicuously. The 
question is discussed in Nuusut, 11; 
examples of the wrong their, in 
addition to those that follow, will be 
found under THIia ; A the article 
OKI, 8, 0. T, may be useful. TAe 
lecturer raid that everybody loved their 
ideate./Hobody in their senses would 
give lirprnce on the etrength of a 
promissory note of Mai kired./Eltie 
Lindtner belong) to the kind of penon 
who suddenly discovers Me beauty of 
the tlart irAen they themselves are 
dull <* have no one to talk with. The 
last Is amusing by the cumber of the 
emendations thathurry totbe rescue: 
E. L. is one of the people who dis¬ 
cover .. .; ... kind of people who 
discover .. .; ... when he himself 
is — ; ... when she herself is ...; 
. . . the kind of woman who dis¬ 
covers . . . when she herself is . . . 
As to ‘. . . when she herself li .. 
without further change, it is need¬ 
less to remark that each, one, person, 
Ac., may be answered by her instead 
of Aim A Ass when the reference, 
though formally to both rexes, is 
especially, as here, to the female. 

%■ Confusions with nouns of multi¬ 
tude A personifications. What is 
meant appears from the quotations 
following, with Government, it, A 
(Aim, lo the Bret, A journal. Its, it, 
A their, la the aoooad s—TAs Greens- 




THEY, 3 


mail, with Die Clarke award before 
them, lb yet unable to enforce it./A 
widely circulated Unionist journal, 
honing discovered a ware's nest tn its 
attempt to show that an English¬ 
woman's Drawing-room was to be 
open to the Government Inspector, la 
now trying to inflict a sort of revenge 
upon Air Lloyd George for their otrn 
mistake by . . . Discussion, A other 
examples, will he found in Pkksoni. 
PICATION, 2. 

3. Unsatisfactory reference. For 
the many possibilities in thia kind, 
bee Pbonduns. A few flagrant 
examples follow, the bracketed 
numbers referring to scetions in 
Pronouns : —The Germans wilt argue 
that, whatever they may undertake to 
keep the French at buy, they will 
still have no guarantee that they wifi 
evacuate their territory or even rrfruin 
from further occupations when they 
prove unable to meet the enormous 
demands still hanging over them (*)./ 
It must not repeat this history with 
the Pole* or fall into a sudden scep¬ 
ticism about the Minsk negotiations, 
because they have succeeded in keep¬ 
ing the enemy from the capital (»>-/ 
If the Paris Conference have to fight 
the Bolshevists, if is because, by 
attacking their decisions in advance, 
by waging war against States which 
they propose fo set up, A by their 
uruerupHious propaganda, they hew* 
begun to fight the Conference (*)./ 
That the error in dale, A the deduction, 
are from Dr Garnett’s preface, I am 
well aware ,* but that does not make 
them eilAer correct or accurate. In 
this last, error in date is necessarily 
part of the reference of them ; but, 
since a fact cannot make an error 
correct or accurate, it should have 
been 1 the date' or ' the erroneous 
date 

4. Case. Like Asm A an (which tee 
for comment), them A they occasion¬ 
ally go wrong, as in :— The whole 
foundation of our constitution depends 
upon Iht King being faithfuky served 
by hit advisers, A they taking com¬ 
plete responsibility for every act which 
hedges./Seven! bodies of the tribesmen 
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then undertook to help Kaid Marins 
to escape to the sacred oasis, to which 
his captors had been careful to draw 
near in the event of they themselves 
being in danger. Observe that re¬ 
sponsibility fur these two biundrrs 
rests with the Fusxo participle ; 
rend, in the hrst piece, upon the 
Ling's bring ... A their taking, A, 
in the second, in the event of their 
being in danger themselves. 
thimbleful. PI. -ft; see -rut.. 

Ulln makes lAinnres ; see Spelling 
points, 2. 

IhllM. See Absolute possessive*. 
thing. Things musical, things 
canine, things Japanese, A the like, 
are phrases sometimes serviceable A 
businesslike, ns nt I he head of a 
newspaper column, hut suggestive 
of affectation where the only reason 
for using them is that they are a 
slightly out-of-the-way form of 
expression. 

thingumajig, thin gum bob, thingum¬ 
my, arc the chief survivors of a large 
number of variants, 
think. 1. After t., that Is usually 
onutted ; see that, conj., 2 . 

2. T. to do, — t. of doing or remem¬ 
ber to do, is at best colloquial, 
though the OKD does, without pro¬ 
ducing any quotations, recognise Its 
existence, thus : ' Mod. Old you 
think to ask him bow his father is T 
8. No thinking man, One of the 
bluffing formulae, like if stands to 
reason (tee season, 2 ). that put the 
reader's back up A incline him to 
reject the view that is being forced 
on him. !n the following piece It 
will be nollocd that tbc writer by 
implication rule* out all liberals 
from rational humanity : No think¬ 
ing man can bcliae that, without 
fairer conditions of infernal competi¬ 
tion, without a broader basis of 
revenue, without a league of commerce 
A defence between the Mother country 
A her colonies, the Imperial State can 
continue to esisL 

thinkable is a word of the sauna 
unfortunate omU gutty aa its much 
more popular opposite u a uma - 


8*8 
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able. Protection i* only a thinkable 
expedient on the assumption that 
competition in the home market is to 
be made unprofitable. 
thirty. The thirties, 'thirties. See 

TWENTIES. 

thlrty-twomo, 32mo. See folio. 
i'l -ns ; bcc -oii;)s U. 
this. 1. This three weeks, this fine 
years , the., arc as good English us 
these Ac., the numeral A the plural 
noun being taken ai the singular 
name of a period ; but the modern 
grammatical conscience is some¬ 
times needlessly uneasy about it. 

2. For J xoiii nut do Ac. this thing, 
see Novelese, A Stock patuos. 
thistle. Tlic -t- is silent; see 

P BON UNCI AT ION. 

thither. See BtniRH. An OED 
quotation shows Imw the word is 
still available, though rarely indeed, 
when real ambiguity would result 
from there ; it is from a guidebook : 
The road thither leases the main road 
at right angles. 

-TH NOUNS. The remarks made in 
the article -al nouns apply also to 
the Invention of new or revival of 
obsolete nouns in -rn. There are 
large numbers of well established 
words such at truth, depth, growth : 
but the suffix is no longer a living 
one (on this point see IIybbid de- 
uvativks), A the use of new or 
revived -Us nouns is chiefly a poe¬ 
tasters' trick. Some specimens ore : 
greenlk, gloomth, A btuelh, all mode 
by Horace Walpole ; bloath (blos¬ 
som Ac.), more or less obsolete ; 
spilth, a revival ; A tilth. made by 
Ruskln as antithesis to wealth in its 
older A wider sense. 

those. 1. For those kind of, those 
sort of, see sum, sobt. 

2. Those (adj.lJ-noun-4-adjective. 
(The winner will be selected from) 
(base persons named; persons is the 
noun, A named the adjective. This 
arrangement ia now very common 
in newspaper writing of the inferior 
kind, bat it so little warranted by 
good literary usage that the OED, 


which illustrates the constructions 
of which this is a hybrid product, 
does not quote a single example of 
it; ef. what is smd of the same 
construction under that, adj., 2. 
The word adjective in the formula 
above is to be taken as including 
participles active or passive, A 
adjectival phrases, as well as simple 
adjectives—whatever, in fact, is 
equivalent to a defining relative 
clause (dbur persons following, those 
persons named, those persons in the 
fisf below, those persons present —all 
equivalent to lAc persons that Ac.). 
Those named is u proper subsLitulc 
for (die) persons named, the pronoun 
(not adjective) those taking the place 
of Ihc noun persons with or without 
the : it (the) persons named is itself 
n Bliorleiung of the persons- that are 
named. But those persons named is 
a mixture of the long form (die) 
persons that are named it the short 
form those named, in which mixture 
what was gained by using the pro¬ 
noun those instead of the persons is 
thrown away by reinserting the 
noun A making Ihose an adjective. 
It is true that there is another 
legitimate form in which lAoje does 
appear as an adjective, viz those 
persons who are named ; but that is 
a form in which not lightness A 
brevity, but on the contrary for¬ 
mality A precision, are aimed at; 
it is therefore not one that should be 
abbreviated. 

All this is offered not as a proof 
that those persona named is impossi¬ 
ble grammar, but as a reasonable 
explanation of what is believed to 
be the fact, that good writers do not 
say it, but aay either (IV) persons 
named or those named. The following 
quotation is useful as containing 
samples both of the right A of the 
wrong usage : It depends upon the 
extent to which those in authority 
understand their responsibility, et are 
able so to mate their influence felt as 
to enlist the active support of those 
boys with most influence in the 
school. Thorn fa authority is right, 
whereat Shoes persons ia authority 
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would have been wrong ; A those 
boys with most influence is wTong, A 
should lie eitlicr Ute boys, or those, 
mith Ac. Several example* follow 
with corrections -.—Moreover, the 
Valley of Kitifis lacks theme conveni¬ 
ences A facilities essential to erpedi- 
tious J: efficient work (read lacks 
the)./On several of those |xxnts con¬ 
cerned a'lJA the practical application 
of the general principles there t* ruow 
for discussion <rcud the points)./The 
best advice the Allies can give to those 
peoples bordering on /fussta is to .. . 
{read the peoples). / For he possessed 
jusl those qualities needed — courage, 
energy. driving power , dr . . . (read 
just the)./The filling of such a con¬ 
trivance must give to those people 
employing it a considerable Qifvan/age 
(read to people , to the people, or to 
those, employing)./The Ihshop of 
Oxford combines a personal apprecia¬ 
tion of Dr Driver with a reply to t hose 
recent charges made by Canon 
Hashdall *k Professor Hethunc-/Inker 
of inconsistency in his own attitude 
towards Itibhcal criticism (read to 
the)./This simply expressed estimate 
will be endorsed by all those friends 
on this side of Sir llmcelts. This 
means ‘ by all those friends of Mr 
Howells who are on tins side (of the 
Atlantic) 1 ; but this particular 
development of the newfangled 
those makes the sentence almost 
unintelligible ; the friends is at least 
better. 

The following use of those is quite 
another matter, A of no importance, 
but worth giving as a curiosity : Jt 
is impossible for the Ambassador to 
issue imitations to those other than 
Americans. 

though- 1. Thoiigh){aUhough. 2. As 
though. 3. (Although with participle 
or adjective. 4. Illogical um. 

1. Though)(aUhough. The definite 
differences between the two hardly 
need stating ; they are : first, that 
though can £ although cannot be used 
as an adverb, placed last (He said he 
would come ; he didn't , CAougA); 4 
secondly that though is alone possible 


in the as though idiom. In the use 
common to bulb forma, i. c. as a 
complete conjunction, no defluite 
line can be drawn between them, 4 
either is always admissible ; but it is 
safe to suv, in the first place, (hat 
though is much commoner, A second¬ 
ly tluit the conditions in which 
although is likrlv to occur are (a) in 
the inure formal style of writing 
(b) Hi a clause Dial does not follow 
but precedes the main ■riilcnce, A 
(r) in slating uu csloMislied fact 
rather than a mere hy|xtthrsis : He 
wouldn't take an umbrella thnugh it 
should rum rato ii* dogs ; Although 
Ac at/ainrd the highest office, he was of 
mediocre ability. 

2- As though. It «# not as (hough 
there hns been cruelty < 1 * injustice. 
Had , in place oT Ann. is Die only 
right English ; sec as, 4, for discus* 
sion A examples. 

S. ( Although with participle or 
adjective, l-ike other ennjunctions 
(*/, icAen. while, Ac.), (al)lhough Is 
often foliow»<l bv the significant 
word only of its clause, the subject 
A the auxiliary or copulative verb 
being readily supplied ; no TVieugA 
annoyed, 1 consented. The conveni¬ 
ence of this is obvious, but care is 
needed, os appears fruin the two 
quotations that follow Though 
new to mastership herself, a lady 
master in not nr to to the pack, for she 
, follow* Mrs Garvey in the position./ 
Though sympathizing as I do with 
Poland, 1cannot resist the impression 
that i( would be doing Polarid an ill 
service to .. . The point shown by 
the first it that the omission must 
not be made when it leaves the 
participle or adjective apparently 
attached to a wrong noun ; new io 
fact belongs to she, but seems to 
belong to a lady master ; If she is 
had not been omitted after though, 
all would have been in order. Id 
the Poland sentence, the oorrcctioo 
really required is to omit though. 
’ sympathizing aa 1 do ’ being self- 

suflldcDl; but, even if we sappcts 
as l do omitted, there is a wrong 
sound about though sy mp a thisi ng 
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itaelf that luggeiU a restriction: 
though, A other conjunction*, must 
not be constructed with a participle 
unless that participle would have 
been used in the unabridged clause ; 
but that would not nave been 
though 1 am sympathising, but 
fAougA 1 sympathise ; contrast with 
this the perfectly satisfactory Though 
living he is no longer conscious, where 
the full form would be not Though 
he lioes, but Though he is living. 
i Illogical use. The danger of using 
adversative conjunctions where two 
proposition* are not strictly opposed, 
but in harmony, is explained A illus¬ 
trated in but, 3. In the following 
example, though would be right if the 
words * is the only country in Europe 
that * were not there ; os it stands, 
the sentence is nonsense: Thoiigh it 
is only in recent times that in England 
the Jewish civil disabilities were re¬ 
peated, Turkey is the only country in 
Europe that has throughout been free 
of any anti-Jewish propaganda . 

thmWidOm. See -ix-, -l-, 4. 

thrash, thrash. One word, with 
two pronunciations A spellings dif¬ 
ferentiated, To separate gTain is 
almost always -esh ; to flog is 
always -ash ; in figurative A trans¬ 
ferred use the spelling varies as the 
User thinks of one or the other of 
the two simple senses. 

thrasonical. See Pedantic humous. 

TUnadAMdls Street, Old Lad; of. 
See Sobriquets. 

threaten. The Mass Vestments, 
now threatened to be authoritatively 
tanned, have to be decided upon. See 

Double paibivb. 

three-quarters). The noon ex¬ 
pressing a fraction has the -a, A, 
though usually hyphened, is better 
written as two separate words ; see 
Uypvxnb, 8 B. This noun is often 
used aitributlvely with another 
Boon, e. g. with back at football, or 
with length or face in portraiture ; 
la those conditions a hyphen is 
required to show that the adloctive 
+OOUQ has become one word ; but 
further. It la usual, when a plural 


noun la used attributive); or com¬ 
pounded, to take its singular for the 
purpose, even If that singular does 
not otherwise exist ( shear steel, not 
shears steel; scissor-thoped, not 
scissors-shaped ; racket-court, not 
rackets-court ; cf., however, ftoes- 
court, breeches-maker, Ac.) ; accord¬ 
ingly, three-quarter back A three- 
quarter face are the normal forms. 
But the nouns back, length, Ac., ere 
often dropped when context allows, 
A the attributive compound >■ 
allowed to represent them us well as 
itself; being then an elliptical noun, 
it has o tendency to resume its •», A 
a three-quarters is perhaps mote 
often seen than a three-quarter ; 
either is legitimate. 

threnody, threnode. The OED 
treat* the first as the standard form, 

thrive. The OED gives throve, 
thriven, as the past A p.p., but 
allows thrived for cither, 

throat. For a lump tn one’s L, see 
Stock pathos. 

throstle. The -t« is silent ; see 
Pronunciation. 

thunderer. For theT.^ The Times, 
see Sobriquets. 

Thursday. For the adverbial use, 
see Friday. 

thus. There is a particular use of 
(Atu that should be carefully avoid¬ 
ed ; it is very common in the news¬ 
papers, A the fact that the OED 
nevertheless docs not quote a single 
example of it probably indicates 
that it is very uncommon elsewhere. 
In this use thus is placed before a 
present participle (tAas enabling 
Ac.), A its function, when it is not 
purely otiose, seems to be that of 
apologising for the writer’s not 
being quite aurc what noun the 
participle belong, to. or whether 
there I* any noun to which it can 
property be attached (cf. Unit- 
TacnuD raanemss): the exact 
content of Uu Itaelf ii often aa 
difficult to aaeertaln u the allegiance 
of the participle. To each quotation 
ia appended (I) a rue* at the noun 
to which the participle belong., A 
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(2) a guess at the content of thus ; 
the guesses arc honestIv aimed at 
making the best of a bud job, but 
readers may prefer other guesses of 
their own :—Our object can only bt 
successfully attained by the substantial 
contributions of wealthy sympathizers, 
thus enabling us to inaugurate an 
active policy (contributions 1 by 
being substantial f)./ Letters on (hr 
constant stopping of omnibuses, thus 
causing considerable suffering to the 
horses (stopping ? by being con¬ 
stant 1 )./llut now afresh anxiety has 
arisen owing to the rising of the .Seine, 
thus making the river navigation 
more difficult it slow (rising I by 
nccurnng 'll./The Pnnce was, by the 
special command of his Majesty the i 
Km per or, made the guardian of 
ll.f.II. the Crown Prince, thus 
necessitating the Prince's constant 
presence in the capital of Japan (the 
appointment as guardian 7 by oc¬ 
curring i)./This circumstance is due 
to the sail innovation introduced at 
the eleventh hour by Captain Burton, 
thus necessitating a remeasurement 
of some of Shamrock's sails (innova¬ 
tion ? by occurring ?). It should he 
noticed that the resolution of the 
participle into a relative clause. 4 
the omission of (bus, gels rid of the 
difficulty every time (which would 
enable; which causes; which makes; 
which necessitated ; which will 
necessitate). 

thyme. Pronounce tiro; before 
the 17th c. the usual spelling was 
trjme or time. 

tiaxa’d is preferable to tiaraed ; see 

•ED & ’D. 

Ubla. PI. -at ; see Latin rlurals. 

tie douloureux. The best pronun¬ 
ciation (pace OE D. which says 
■ often mispronounced ') is tlk dOIo- 
p50 - : see niHCS words, 2. 

llchlbtl. So spelt; see Mute i. 

tidal is a word badly formed, ac¬ 
cording to the views expressed in 
Hrnro derivatives ; yet the 
Light-hearted suggestion of abandon¬ 
ment made about coastal cannot be 
repeated tor it; it baa not the same 1 


barbaric appearance, tc it is not so 
easily done without. Nevertheless, 
since it is perhaps the only nepcct- 
able-luoking 4 useful word In which 
the rule against ap|krnding the ad¬ 
jectival -al to a Teutonic noun has 
been disregarded, 4 since it is there¬ 
fore more likely than any other word 
to be quoted in defence of new 
hybnds in Us own image, a protest 
against its form, though nut a pro¬ 
posal fur its disuse, is called for. 
it is of no honry antiquity, the 
curliest Obil) quotation being anted 
1807 ; the objection to it need not 
be set out ugain here ; see the 
article already referred to. In case 
it should occur to any render that 
the adjective bridal is comparable 
with f., it should lie mentioned that 
that word is not a true adjective 
from bride I--of, but an attributive 
use of the noun bridal, which- 
brides ale, — wedding feast; 4 bridal, 
unlike I.. is at hoary antiquity. 

tidbit. See titbit. 

Udy, v. For inlleaions see Vanes 
in -IE 4c., 0. 

tie, v. Kor inflexions see Verbs IN 
-IE 4c., B. 

litre 4tal. Sec French words. 

tigerish, tigress. So spelt. 

Uke. See tyke. 

tilde (tl'ldC). The mark put over n 
(ii) i n Spanish when i t is to be follow¬ 
ed bv a y eoonil, ms in sehor (sbnyor’)- 

Ult(r), tyls(E). The words used In 
freemasonry arc usually spell with y, 
but arc not of dilferent origin. See 
Y 4 I. 

till, until. The first Is the usual 
form ; for what difference of usage 
exists, see until ; 4 cf. (un)U>, 
(al (though, (up)on. fn(to).(al (though, 
amid(st(, nmongfst). while 4 whilst, 
townrd(s),beside<s|.(be)twixt,(wlttO. 
in, with(al), (oi) ere, whoeo(ever), 
th(o)rougb. 

tilth. A word not open to the 
remarks made in -re noun*, being 
very far indeed from a recent forma¬ 
tion It dlBere, however, from the 
really oornmon nouns In -th, such aa 
truth 4 soeaUk 4 fiUk ; though *tlU 
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* business word in certain technical 
senses, it hoe become archaic in it* 

E rnerul meaning of tillage or tilled 
ind ; A, being therefore a favourite 
with those who affect poetic diction, 
it has unfortunately begotten a pro¬ 
geny that ha* not it* own claim* to 
respect; see -xu nouns. 
timbale. See Knr.Ncii wobdb. 
Umbra. See Fuencu words ; it ho* 
been proposed to substitute the 
spelling & pronunciation tdmber. 
time. Under this, u* the most 
general term, may be collected some 
synonyms. Of the live following 
words cueh is given a single defini¬ 
tion with a view merely to suggesting 
the natural relation between them. 
Though each is often used in senses 
here assigned not to it but to 
another (ur not mentioned at nil), 
the words date, epoch, era, period, 
cycle, form a series when they urc 
strictly interpreted, & to keep that 
series m mind is helpful in choosing 
the right word. 

A date is the identifiable or in¬ 
telligibly staled point of time at 
which something orcura. 

An epoch is the date of on occur¬ 
rence that starts things going under 
new conditions. 

An era is the time during wluch the 
conditions started at an epoch 
continue. 

A period is an era regarded as 
destined to run its oourse A be 
succeeded by another. 

A cycle Is a succession of period* 
itself succeeded by a similar suc¬ 
cession. 

A time, A an age, are word* often 
exchangeable with all or most of the 
above, A leas precise ia meaning. 
Cf, also the words Irrm, rpon, §peU, 
season, duration, juncture , moment, 
occasion. 

Ume, v., make* -mable ; see Mens, 
thnsoui. Sec timous. 

UmM makes -ext ; sec -fc* A -tar, V 
Uznoua, Uzmous. Omit the -c-; 
see Mirra a. Whereas its sole func¬ 
tion 1 b to preserve the 1 sound, the 
OED states that It actually result* 


in the erroneous pronunciations 
tl'mJui A tT'mlus. 
ting® makes -geabte, see -able ] ; 
but tinging, see Mute e. 
tinker, v. Jt vxu an undesirable 
to be always tinted ng with this 
particular trade. The idiomatic pre¬ 
position is at . not xoith ; the latter 
is probably Cue to confusion with 
tamper icith ; see Analogy. 
tinsel make* -Ufd, -Uy ; *ce -ll-, -i,-. 
tint, shade, hue. All arc available 
as substitutes for the dominant word 
colour. Different huea arc. so far a* 
meaning goes, simply different col¬ 
ours, so called because for good or 
bad reasons the everyday word is 
held to be unworthy of the context. 
Different tints & shades arc property 
speuking not different colour* but 
varieties of any particular colour, 
tint S produced by Iks modilicatiuii 
with various nmuunts of white, & 
shader by various admixture* of 
black. These distinctions, however 
little present to the mind, have a 
growing influence in determining 
the choice of a synonym for colour. 
tinlljm»bulujn. PI. -la. 

-Hon & other -ion endings. Turgid 
flabby English of the kind common 
in inferior leading articles is full of 
abstract nouns ; (he commonest 
ending of abstract nouns is -firm ; 
A to count the -ton words in what 
one has written, or, better, to 
cultivate an car that without special 
order* challenges them a* they come, 
i* one of the simplest A most effec¬ 
tive means of niaking oneself less 
unreadable. It is os an unfailing 
sign of a nouny abstract style that 
a cluster of - ion words is chiefly to be 
dreaded ; but *ome nouny writere 
are so far from being awake to that 
aspect of it that they Call into a still 
more obvious danger, A so stud 
their sentences with -urns that the 
mere sound becomes an offenoe. 
These points are so simple that 

! isolation* need not be multiplied - 
peculation oa the subject of the 
constitution of the British repre¬ 
sentation at the Washington inastg- 
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uration of the League of .Yaiioru 
will. presumably, be satisfied when 
Parliament meets, but there is a 
certain nervousness at the suggestion 
that Mr Lioytl (George wrli gu over 
there as chief of the iintish delega¬ 
tion. 

tlpslalT. 1*1. -affs or 

tiptoe, v., is. I.ke hoe A shoe, nn 
exception to the Mttk k rule, A 
makes tiptoeing. 

UpSy. Sec (.1 NTRIILISM. 

tirailleur. See Kkunui won oh. 

tlTC, v., makes tirabtr ; are Me tk r. 
Tircdbj is ii ba<l form if the views 
expressed in -rdi.y arc sound. 

lire, lyre. For other words III which 
the fcumc spelling quest toll has 
arisen, wr y «fc 1 . The «JEI> regards ! 
the weird us a shortening of attire — 
the wheel's ut tire, clothing, or 
accoutrement; & it Males the 

spelling facts thus : * From 15th to 
17th c. R|»cll tire A tyre indifTcrmtly. 
lie fore 1700 tyre lirntto generally 
obsolete, A tire remained as the 
regular form, n% it still dors in 
A me mu ; hut in fircat llritoin tyre 
Ims In-en recently revived ns the 
(xipulnr term for the rubber rim 
of . . ,\ From this it ippcsn that 
there is nothing to be said for tyre, 
which ii etymologically wrong, as 
well as needlessly divergent from 
our own older At the present Ameri¬ 
can usage. 

tiro, ly-. Spell fi-, & see Y A i ; pi. 
•oi, sec -o(e)s 6. 

tissue. The OED gives precedence 
to tfihQ over tf'sfi ; but the latter 
is probably now regarded m the 
better pronunciation. It is dear, 
however, that the sh souod pre¬ 
vailed in the lClh c., since h, which 
can only be accounted for as mark¬ 
ing sound, occurs in quotations from 
1501 ; A this may be the reason for 
the OED’s choice. Tl'sfi is here 
recommended. 

Titan. For the teeary T., see 

SoBniQ(7vrv. 

titbit, tid-. The older spelling is 
tid- i but it ia now so much leas 
usual, A the significance of tid is so 
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doubtful, that there is no case for 
reverting to it. To make the two 
parts of such words rhyme or jingle 
is a natural impulse Ihal need not nc 
resisted unless it involves real low 
of inmiung. 

tithe make* -thabtr : see Mura b. 
titillate makes fift'ffaMr; see -adi.ie 1. 
TITLES. A curious A rig ret table 
change bus ctiiiu* about in lbe Just 
twenty or tluily venm. Whereat we 
used, except on formal occasions, to 
talk & write of Lord Salisbury, Lord 
l)crb\, bird Pulmrndou, A to lie 
very sparing of the prefixes Marquis, 
Kurt, A Vacwunl, the ncwxpapcni 
urc a«nv full of Marquis Cliraoft, 
Karl ll«*utt v, Viscount Itnihcrmcrc, 

A similarly MurchioucM this ft 
Count chh 11ml have replaced the 
Lady that Used to Ik* good enough 
for ordinary wear. We have taken 
a leaf in this as in other matters 
from the Jupunese t«K>k : it was 
when Japan took to Kuroprnh titles 
that turn pombi oat ions a* Marquis 
Ito first Immf familiar to us, A OUf 
adoption of the fustnori is more 
remarkable than pleasing. 

UUupy. Not -ppy ; see -Ft-, 
tmesis. See Trliinical tkrmb. 
to. 1. Substitution for other pre¬ 
positions. 2. Cmdiomutic Infinitive. 

1. AJtcr three years' experience of 
the official machine I am of opinion 
that the causes are In be found in the 
rottenness of the present system, U> 
the absence of any system at all so far 
as Cabinet control is concerned, db to 
the system of bestowing honours or? 
the recommendations of Ministers* 
The tow result from indecision be¬ 
tween are to be found A some loosely 
equivalent n hr use such as may be 
traced, perhaps assisted by the 
writer’s glancing back to recover his 
construction A having his eye caught 
by to. This sort of mistake occurs 
much more often with or, under 
which it will be found fully illus¬ 
trated. 

2- Unidlomatic infinitive. The im¬ 
possibility to assert himself in any 
J manner gaUed his very soul./The too 
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factors art tit afcrfaw nectttilyto put 
an end once ct for ail to the Turkish 
misrule oner alien races. de the .. . 
To assert A to pul should clearly be 
of auerting A of pulling. Disc union 
will be found under Gebund 3 ; but 
it may be added here that it ia not 
difficult to account for thit very 
common lapse, sequence* apparently 
similar being familiar enough. There 
is, for instance, nothing against say¬ 
ing It was an impossibility to assert 
himself, or It Is an obvious necessity 
to put an end ; the difference is that 
to aetert Ac. A to put tec. are not 
there, as In the examples, adjectival 
appendages of impossihitily A neces¬ 
sity, but the real subjects of the 
sentences, which might have run 
To assert himself was an Impossi¬ 
bility, A To put an end to so-A-so 
Is a necessity. 

toady, v. For inflexions see Vases 
in -ia Ac., a. 

tobaoco. PI. -os ; see -o(K)fl 8. 

lobaooonlst. For the form, see -ist. 

toboggan makes -oner, -ontng ; see 

-H-, -NN-, 

tooo, -ko. Usually spelt with c; 
no plural. 

today, tomorrow, tonight The 
lingering of the hyphen, which is 
•till usual after the to of these words. 
Is a very singular piece of conserva¬ 
tism ; It helps no-one to pronounoe, 
It distinguishes between no words 
that without it might be confused, 
A, as the to retains no vestige of its 
original meaning, a reminder that 
the words ore compounds is useless. 
Moreover, it Is probably true that 
few people in writing ever dream of 
Inserting the hyphen, its omission 
being corrected every time by those 
who profess the mystery of printing. 

toffse. The suooeaslve forms teem 
to hava been taffy, toffy, toffee ; it 
may be guessed that the last is due 
to the lafluenee of coffee, but It Is 
now established. 

togstbsr. All t. must be carefully 
di sting u i s h e d from auoostkub, 
often written Instead of it. 

taUM, a ria . The word should bs 


completely anglicised in spelling A 
sound {not -e'tfe, nor twahle't). The 
verb, = to wash, dress, Ac., is chiefly 
U.S.; adj. A p.p. -lied, see -T-, -tt-. 
toilless. So written, but pronounc¬ 
ed with two separate Is ; see ssill- 
LESS S.f. 

token. For synonyms see sign. 
By the tome I., more by t., are phrases 
that probably those who know most 
about their meaning are least likely 
to use ; the one thing clear is that, 
when they were part of everyday 
English, they dia not mean what 
they are usually made to by those 
who now adorn their writings with 
them. See Wsaoooa Stbeet. 
toko. See toco. 

Toledo. PI. -or ; see -o(E)s 6. 
toll. For synonyms see Tax. 
tomato. Tl. -orr ; are -o(e)s 1. 
Tommy. See SonnnjusTs. 
tomorrow, lo-m-. See today. 
ton (fashion). See Fsencb WOBDS. 
ton (weight). Ton, the weight; 
tun, the cask, vnt, A wine-measure, 
tondo. PI, tondos, see -o(E)a 8 ; or 

tonrti (.*). 

tons, v., makes -noble ; see Mute e. 
tonight, to-n-. See today. 
tonneau. See French voids. 
tonsil makes tonsillitis ; -ll-, -L-. 
to mortal. A word used almost 
only in Pedantic buxock. 
tonsure, v„ makes -fable; Mute e_ 
too. 1. With passive participle. 
3. Illogical uses. 

1. With passive participles I. is sub¬ 
ject to the same limitations, though 
the point has been less noticed, as 
ruy ; the line, however, between 
the adjectival A the verbal p.p. is 
often hard to draw ; in the following 
two quotations the addition of win 
Ac. A in Ac. to the participles turns 
the scale, A too much should have 
been written instead of too :— Bel¬ 
fast it too occupied with ilt own 
affaire, too confident of itself, to be 
readily stirred to any mooeamt which 
would endanger its pmsperity./But he 
teas too engrossed in Northern 
Europe to realise his failure. 

A Illogical uses. Tbeae are very 
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common, ho common u to deserve 
a place among the Stubdy inde- 
PENSinuts ft to be almost idiomatic. 
They result from confusing two 
logical ways of making a statement, 
one with ft the other without too, 
ft are better avoided. Praise which 
perhaps teas scarcely meant to be 
taken too literally (a, which may 
easily be taken too literally; b, 
wjuch was not meant to la* taken 
literally)./H'e need not all orh too 
much importance to the differences 
between Liberal A Labour (a, Wc 
may easily attach too much ; b. We 
need not attach much). /It it yet far 
too early to generalise too widely as to 
origins A influences (n. If wc general¬ 
ize too early we may generulize too 
widely; b. It is too early to general¬ 
ize widely). 

tooL Of the forms edge-tool, edge 
tool, It edged tool, it appears from the 
OED that the lust is the least 
common, especially in the literal 
carpenters' use ; choice between the 
others depends on whether tool re¬ 
tains its ocecnt (edge tool), or parts 
with it to edge (edge-tool) as it 
naturally would with technical wear 
ft tear, but not in the proverb * 
other metaphors ; see Hyphens 8 B. 

toothful. PI. -Is ; see -pvl. 

top, writing of compounds. Id 
topboots, topcoat, ft topsascyer, the 
accent is on the second part, It they 
arc therefore not qualified for the 
hyphen (see Hyphens 8 B), but 
should be either as printed above, 
or each in two separate words. In 
lop hamper It top hat the tame is 
true of the accent, but the two-word 
solution is best, because p ft h un¬ 
separated are apt to coalesce, as in 
Topket. In topmast ft topsail the 
loss of the definite vowel sound Is 
the lecood part so disguises the fact 
of their being compounds that 
hyphens, though legitimate, ate 
clearly superfluous. In topgallant 
accent again forbids the hyphen, ft 
the silence of the p forbids separate 
words. Id top-heavy (where the 
question of accent does not arise as 


in compounds of adjective followed 
by noun), the hyphen it required to 
scpurate p ft h. See Hyphens. 

topmost. Sec -host. 
torchon. See French words, 
tormentress. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

tornado, torpedo. FI. -oes; see 
-o(E)H 1. For tornado, see also 
wind, n. 

torpid makes -nl; see -sa & -Ear 4. 
torpor. So spelt: ice -oub ft -ob. 
torso. I’l. -o» ; sec -o(*pi fl. 
tortoise, l'ronnunee tor'tus ; the 
pronunciation -oiz or -ois is not even 
given os en alternative by the OED. 
torus. 1 * 1 . -rf. 

toss. For tossed ft lost see -t ft -ed. 
total. The adjective makes ■alest, 
■ally, -aliie(r), - alisator, -ality ; ft 
the verb -ailed, -oiling. See -ix-, -ie. 
tother, now only colloquial, warn 
formerly in good bterary use, ft was 
then more often written lather than 
father ; there is therefore no need 
for the apostrophe. 

tolo oaclo. Literally. • by the 
whole sky \ 1. e. by the greatest 
possible distance. Properly used 
only with differ, different, It wards of 
similar meaning ; the writer of the 
following estroct has guessed that It 
la a high-class variant of totally s 
.. . had the effect of habitually repeal¬ 
ing its men canon in part, durii\g ths 
life-time of parlies .... A of repealing 
it, toto caclo, after the death of either 
of them. See FoaEian bsxUEa. 

touchy. See TETCHY, 
toupee, loupat The first Is the 
form common In England In the 
18 th c., written without an accent 
ft pronounced t®p4’: the second Is 
the French word, now used in Eng¬ 
land ft pronounced tSD'ph. Adjec¬ 
tive trmpeted, pronounced tSO'pBd, 

tour dt force. See Fokncb worn, 
tourniquet. Pronounce toor'nlUt. 
tourmrra. See Fsench worm. 
touste, taaxy. The OED put# t hree 
spelling! first; tost*-, Kate-, tore*-, 
also occur. 
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tout court, tout mumble. Sec 

French words. 

low- A towing-. There ia perhaps 
an impression thut in the compounds 
(c. g. -boat, -line, -net, -path, -post, 
-rope) towing- ia the correct form, 
A tow- u slovenly modern abbrevia¬ 
tion. Rut it apjtcnrs from the OKO 
that tow-boat A tow-iinc urc the only 
forma recorded for bout A line (the 
latter 17111), A tow-rope is about a 
century older than towing-rope ; 
towing-path, however, ia ns much 
older than torc-pafh. There is in fact 
no reason lor avoiding either form, 
Cf. wash(ing)-stand. 
toward, towards, towardly. The 
adjectivca toward (including the pre¬ 
dicative uicuins alarm ta toward, 
i.e. coming) A towardly are pro¬ 
nounced tb'nrd(ll). The preposition* 
are best pronounced tord(z). but in 
recent use the inihiencc nf spelling 
is forcing Idowor'd(i) on the halt 
educated. The adjectives in all 
senses arc obsolescent, or at any 
rate archaic. Of the prepositions 
the -• form is the prevailing one, A 
the other tends to become literary 
on the one hand & provincial on the 
other. 

lowtl makes -lled, -Wing ; -LL-, -L-. 
town. T. clerk, I. council, I. hall, 
t, home, A I. talk, should all be 
written as two separate words with¬ 
out hypbeni ; see Hyphens 8 B. 
For town-councillor, which should be 
hyphened, see TRADE-umonisf, 
toy, n. A toyshop or toy-shop is 
a shop where toys ate aold ; a child's 
mock shop, on the other baud, ia a 
toy shop ; are Hyphens 8 B. 
toy, v. For lofieniotu see Verbs as 
•IE Ao., A 

trace, n. For synonyms see non. 
t raes, v., makes -ceoMei see Mure r_ 
tnehea. Prooounoe tfukd'o; pi. 
tracheae. The derived word In -iti* 
le traekeilia (4 syl.), not trachiHs. 
But the reaction of the many de¬ 
rivatives, such as tracheoto my A 
tnsekeoscopic, In whloh the relative 
stress on the Brat two syllables it 
reversed, baa made trd'kla a popular 


pronunciation. Sec also False 

QUANTITY. 

trade. Writing of compounds. 
Trade mark A trade union, no hy¬ 
phen*. ace Hyphens 8 B. In 
tra*ics(-)union (cl. swordsman, towns¬ 
folk, Ac.) the question is not so 
simple, but, as Ibut form i* dying 
out. need not be answered. In 
trade-unionist the hyphen, which 
would be wrong in trade union, is 
right, since -isl Ixlongs not to union 
alone, hut to the compound ; cf. 
such words as bow-legged. never bow 
legged. In trade-wind the hyphen, 
though not obligatory (A not used 
in sever a! of the OEi) quotations), 
is right if the stress is put, as the 
Olil) marks it, on trade, 
trade, v., make* -dable ; sec Mute it. 
trade-wind. See wind, n. 
lr*dltlon(al)lsra, -1st. For the 
general qucetiou between such vari¬ 
ant*, tec -1ST. In this case the 
longer forms are u*ual, probably 
because the word* ore often opposed 
to rationalism, -ist, the form of 
which is Used by ration’s not tiaviag 
the neocssory meaning, 
traduce mukea -elblr ; ace -able 2 . 
traffic, v., makes -ickcd, -ickcr, 
■irking ; ece -C-, -CK-. 

tragedienne. Sec comedian. 
traglclai). Sec -ic(al). It may 
almost lie said that the longer form 
it, in serious use, dead ; though the 
OED quotes it once or twice from 
modem writers in senses that it does 
not mark olnolete, in each of them 
tragic would have been the natural 
word. It survives, however, in 
playful use, often with a memory of 
the ' very tragical) mirth ' of Py¬ 
rames A This be in Midsummer 
Sight’s Dream. For tragic (or 
dramatic) irony, see irony, 2. 

tragicomedy, tngtoomle, Ac. The 
forms are due to medieval Latin, A 
loo old to be themselves corrected to 
tragico-camic Ac. But such syncopa¬ 
tions should be at least noted a* 
irregular when opportunity offers, 
with a view to discouraging imita¬ 
tion*. See pacifist in the article -IST. 
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TRAILERS. Under this name a be conditioned by modern methods, 

few specimens are collected of the even if the form of paving cannot 

sort of sentence that tires the reader well be altered, though I think It 

out by again A again disappointing ought In be—e.g.,if Sydney Smith's 

his hope of coming to on end. It is suggestion as to the wood pavement 

noticeable that writers who produce problem perplexing un old vestry— 

trailers produce little else, A that " (ientlvmcii. pul your heads to* 

where one tine example occurs there gether. 4; the thing's done *'—is 

arc sure to be more in the neighbour- impracticable, there lire now im- 

hood ; the explanation probably is pruved means open In a modern 

that these gentlemen have on the City Council, both in surface dress- 

one hand a copious pen, A on the ing, in hard woods, A even iti 

other a dislike {most natural, their ; rnuendum. by tbe use of slug— 
readers must ugrec) to reading over . locally railed dross—from the Iron 
what It may have set down. What- \ furnaces in Yorkshire, which makes 
ever its cause, tbe trailer style is j the hardest & smoothest surface. 1 / 
perhaps of ull styles the must • * lie deals also with l’rmlia Island, 
exasperating. Anyone who vrus infested by hereditary wntardt who 

conscious of tins weakness might ore addicted to unlhropciphagy A 

do much to cure himself by taking theiiomnrphosis in the intervals of 

a pledge to use no relative pronouns selling charms to natives to keep off 

for a year ; hut ]sorli:s]rw most of thieves A to thirvea to enable them 

its victims urc unconscious. 'This to become invisible that they may 

type of wicket is always trappy, one the better plunder the natives.'/ 

bull running lir.t on to Hie lint, with ' It may be that the modification of 

another huiigmg lire, which so fre- our Free Trade principles to a suffi- 

rpiently rauses a catch to lie given cicnt form of J-'iiir Trade will be all 

hy the batsman playing too quickly, that is necessary to prevent the Anal 

as Hallows appeared to do when decline, which probably the pinch 

caught A bowled by Macaulay, when of the la»t few years has prevented 

he promised a good innings, in spite from setting in from a previous run 

of being missed ot line leg from a of prosperity, which, by causing the 

ball which certainly should have easy tvuhiution of line old businesses 

been caught, since Hie ball was under the seductive lines of IJmilcxl 

played A not hit off the legs.','' For Uolahty, has resulted in the " Super 

instance, we conquered the Zulus A man " being eliminated in favour of 

by exercise of sovereign powers set a joint rontrol in which tile dlvcr- 

up a lot of chieftains in place of gcnce of opinion among Directors 

Cetywavo ; then, under protest with little personal interest has 

from the Treasury, withdrew our prevented a uniformity A continuity 

hand A let them stew until, in the of policy ulwolutely essential in the 

midst of their anarchy, lioer emis- management of any business with 

saries A llllibusters found a fertile widespread interests.’/ - But, so far 

soil for intrigues, that ended In a as I could see. nobody carried away 

cession to them of territory to be burning candles to rekindle with 

called the New Republic, recogni- holy fire the lamp in front of the 

lion of which was first refused A ikon at home, which should burn 

then, after a long period of acrimon- throughout the year eacept for the 

ious contention, assented to ; but short time it is extinguished In order 

not before many fine Zulus had been to receive anew the light that la 

unnecessarily killed nor without relit every year throughout the 

some of tbe best of their agricultural Christian world by Christ'a victory 

land being lost to the tribe.'/' It is over death.' 

true that part of tbe traffic here ia 

heavy, but at least the surface might traipse. See rum. 
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troll. The final t i« sounded in 
America, but still usually silent in 
England, For synonyms, see sign. 
traitress. Feminine designations. 
tranunelmakes-lied,-lling; -ll-.-l-. 
tranquil makes -iUctt, -iuity, -iilise, 
-illy i see -LL-, -L-, Z. Mis-spellingi 
are very common, esp. tranquility, 
wrong even on U.-iv principles, 
transact makes transactor ; see -os. 
transoendenoe, -cy. Sec -ce, -cy. 
lratu«endent{al). These words, 
with their many specialised applica¬ 
tions in philosophy, are for the most 

K rt beyond the scope of this book ; 

t there are popular uses In which 
the right form should be chosen. 
1. The word that means surpassing, 
of supreme excellence or greatness, 
Ac., ft transcendent, A the following 
ft wrong —The inailer is 0/ trans¬ 
cendental importance, especially in 
the present disastrous state of the 
world. See Lono variants for 
similar pairs. 3. The word applied 
to Ood in oontrast with immanent 
ll transcendent. 8. The word that 
maana visionary, Idealistic, outside 
of experience, Ac., is transcendental 
4. The word applied to Emerson A 
hit ‘ rellgio-phllotophical teaching ' 
1 b transcendental. 


transcribe makes -bable; Hun E. 
transfer. Noun tra'nsfer, verb 
transfer', see Noun A veto ; Irons- 

( erred, -erring, -error, see -n-, -aa-; 
lut transferable, see coneeb|h)adlk \ 
A transference, transferee, St trans¬ 
feror. Of transferrer A transferor, 
the first is the general agent-noun, 
a person or mechanism that pastes 
something on, A the second a legal 
torn for the person who conveys his 
property to another, the transferee. 
tnnatnss makes -tiUe ; see -able 2. 
transgress makes transgressor ; -on. 
tranship, tranahlp, transship. To 
all who do not happen to have been 
reconciled by familiarity to the 
short form it presents itself as an 
odd sort of monster, which they 
start by pronouncing tri'nahlp (ct 
transom), A do not at once connect 


with shipping. And they have at 
any rate the justification, however 
litUc they may be aware of it, that 
there are no other words in which 
trans is curtailed to Iran when it is 
prefixed to a word of English A not 
Latin origin like ship . The full A 
indisputably better form trans-ship 
is accordingly here recommended ; 
but the OKI > accepts tranship . say¬ 
ing only ' less commonly trans-ship *. 
Generations of clerks have saved 
themselves trouble A nearly made 
away with the a 4 the hyphen ; of 
28 OED quotations, including those 
for tran[s-)shipment, nine only show 
i-s or ss—nine A the right against 
nineteen A the wrong. 

translate makes -table, sec Mute e ; 
A -lor. see -os. 

transliterate makes -table, see -able 
1 ; A -lor, see -OK. 
tnniluceaot, -cy. See -CE, -cy. 
translucent. See TRAxsrAEEKT. 
transmit makes -itled, -tiler, -itling, 
see -T-, -TT- i A -istible or -iuablc, 
sec -ABI.E 2. 

transmogrify. For inflexions see 
Veens in -is Ac., 6. 
transom makes Iransomed; -M-.-MM-. 
transparence, -eoey. The second is 
the usual form. The first is marked 
rare in the OED ; A Indeed, In its 
only tiro -rare quotations that are 
as late as 1800 euphony plainly 
accounts for the avoiaanoe of -cy :— 
Motioc may be detected through Uu 
transparence of leniency./Adaman¬ 
tine solidity, transparence, d: bril¬ 
liancy. 

transparent, A the synonyms dia¬ 
phanous, pcllueid, translucent. Trans¬ 
parent is the general word for 
dacribing what ft penetrable by 
tight (lit. or fig.) or by light, A It 
can be substituted for any of the 
□then unless there la some point of 
precision or of rhetoric to be gained. 
All three synonyms have the rhetori¬ 
cal value of being less common than 
transparent. A therefore appear 
more often in poetical writing. Aa 
regards precision, the following de¬ 
finitions of the words' narrower 
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Bernes are offered. A to each are 
appended some specially appro¬ 
priate nouns, A the adjective or 
participle that seems most directly 
opposed. 

That is diaphanous which does not 
preclude sight of what is behind it ; 
garments, vapour, membrane ; opp. 
shrouding. 

That is transparent which does not 
even obscure sight of whut is behind 
it ; glass, candour , pretence ; opp. 
obscuring. 

That is pellucid which docs not dis¬ 
tort images seen through it ; water, 
literary style ; opp. lurbui . 

That is translucent which does not 
bar the passage of light ; alabaster, 
tortoise-shell ; opp. opajue. 

transpire. The notorious misuse of 
this word consists in making it mean 
happen or turn out or go on ; A the 
legitimate meaning that has been 
misinterpreted into this is to emerge 
from secrecy into knowledge, to leak 
out, to become known by degrees. 
It it needless to do more tlisn give 
a single example of the right use, 
followed by several of the wrong : — 
The conditions 0 / the contract were 
not allowed to t. (right). /That strike 
has caused a not inconsiderable in¬ 
crease in the cost of production, while 
nothing similar has transpired in 
Germany within the pas! few years to 
product any such effect here./Abekrn 
,, . has a pretty /air idea, although no 
very accurate information, of what 
was transpiring in the inner circles 
of Bismarck's mind. /What they de¬ 
mand is that, after negotiations have 
been carried through, a statement 
should be made as to what has trans¬ 
pired./Both men opened in a subdued 
mood in what transpired to be the last 
game of this grand fight. The last of 
these adds to the wrong meaning of 
t. an unidiomafic construction after 
it in the infinitive fo be. That con¬ 
struction will not do even when I. 
has its true sense ; that sense is 
complete in itself, A transpired to be 
is as little English as caste to tight 
lobe; here is the right sense followed 


by the wrong construction : They 
must Katie been aware of the passf- 
bility that the facts might be as they 
ultimately transpired to be. 

In the literal sense, I. makes -raUe, 
see Mutx x. 

transport. Noun fra'nsporf, verb 
transport; sec Noon A vans, 
transposal. See -it 
transpose makes -table; see Mute r. 
traos-iblp(ment). The better spel¬ 
lings ; are thanhiiif. 
tramubstantlatton. The pronun¬ 
ciation -sla'shn. which is recognised 
as an alternative by the OKI), ll 
here recommended ; sec -ciation. 
trapes, traipse. The first seems to 
be nt present the orthodox spelling ; 
but the word in this form has so 

r iling a look that it would surely 
better to use thr second, which 
is allnwed by the OKI) as an alterna¬ 
tive, is quoted from Swift A Pope, 
A can be pronounred only one way. 
The objection to It is that. If the 
supposed origin (— French trapasser 
— trespass) is correct. It is obscured 
mlbcr more by fraiprrthan by trapes ; 
but then it may not be correct, 
trapezium. PI. -in. -ms ; are -on. 
travail, travel. Distinguished in 
pronunciation, but rather slightly, 
Ml Ira'vd A tra vel; in the parts 
with an extra syllable (-ing, -er, 
-cth) the difference is plainer, travail 
making trisyllables A travel dlsjrl- 
lablcs (trft'vllng Ac.), Trawl, but 
not travail, makes -Uer, -lied, -thug ; 
see -vie. -L-. For travelled sdj. see 
IrresasaiTivE ».r. 

travel**, v., has -soMe; Mute e. 
travesty. See bublesque ; A, for 
verb inflexion, Veebs in -ie Ac., fi. 
trayful- Pi. -Is ; see -rvv. 
treacle nukes -rig ; sec Mute e. 
treasonable, treasonous. The mean¬ 
ings are not distinguishable ; trea¬ 
sonous is now comparatively rare, 
A more likely to be met in verse, 
treasure, makes -roMe; sea 
Mute e. 

Treasury. T. bench, T. note ; no 
hyphens ; see Htthens 8 B. 
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treble See triple. 

trecento, -tut. Pronounce trfi- 

cM'ntO, -tint. Thl» * guoMrortwlo, 
-ill, cinquccento, -ul, are words con¬ 
stantly used by writers on Italian 
art. Though their true meaning ii 
800, 400, 500, they are used as 
abbreviations for the centuries 1300- 
1300 (1801-1400 is with us the 14th 
c.), 1400-1400 (our 15th c.|, & 1500- 
1509 (our 10th). There is therefore 
a double puzzle, Italian 300 fur 
Italian 1800, A Italian 13lb c. for 
English 14th c. The words in -ist 
mean painters Ac. of the ccotury. 
trac'd is perhaps preferable to 
treed ; cf. rr.x'i) A rtuioar e'ii, A 
see -to A 'o. 

trefoil. OED gives preference to 
trf- over trfr. 

trellis makes -tied; sec -as-, 
trembly, not -eg ; see Mura t. 
tremolo. PI. -os ; see -o(i;W 0. 
tremor. So spelt ; sec -ora A -oa. 
trend. A word that, whether as 
noun or os verb, shuuld be used by 
no-one who is not sure of both its 
meaning A its idiomatic hnhit*. 
There hot unquestionably been a trend 
of Herman policy to strengthen the 
Empire's naval position by making 
relations closer with Austria-limi¬ 
tary, Italy, it Turkey./Ills chapter 
on ..although it has liltle to do with 
the rest of his volume, <C (rends very 
closely upon the forbidden theme of 
history, is interesting. ' Tliere is a 
t. of German policy to do * is not 
English, though * The 1. of German 
policy Is to do' would be. Trends 
eery closely upon is perhaps a con¬ 
fusion with trenches Ac.; the essen¬ 
tial idea In I. is direction, not 

encroachment. 

treat*etausntnle. French words. 
trepan. Doth verbs, that meaning 
entrap, A the surgical, make tre¬ 
panned, -nninl j see -N-, -me-. 
trepan, trephine, on. A w. The 
first, the older term for the instru¬ 
ment A for operating with it, is 
probably still the prevailing one in 
lay use; but in surgical books Ac. 
frspArne, which as a noun is properly 


the name of an improvement on the 
trepan, is now the regular term. 
Pronounce trlfTn or trffe'n. 

trestle. Pronounce -si; see Pro¬ 
nunciation, Silent 1. 
trial. T. heat, t. trip ; no hyphens ; 
see ilvruENS 3 B. 
tribrach. See Technical terms. 
Pronounce trl'brftk. 
tribunal. Pronounce trlbQ'nal or 
trlbu'nal; the i is short in Latin, 
but OEU puts trl- first, A sec False 

QUANTITY. 

tributary. So spelt; ef. contribu¬ 
tory, A sec Mandatary. 
tribute. 1. For synonymy see tax. 
2. A Surstion extension of the less 
excusable kind—since the meaning 
of t. is surely no mystery—is that 
which nowadays Bids ‘ u t. to ’ to do 
the work of a proof (or illustration 
Ac.) of, os i n The debate on the 
a hole was a tribute to the good taste 
<t good form of the House of Corn- 
mom./Alt these rfc many other pro¬ 
minent English works hope been 
fairly it critically analysed, eh it is 
a tribute lo the modesty of the Ameri¬ 
can editors that the European marks 
rereior first place. 

tricentenary. See centenaby. 
triceps. For plural, sec biceps. 
trloksyXtrlcky. Differentiation 
is proceeding, in the direction of 
restricting tricksy to contexts in 
which the quality is regarded not 
with condemnation or dislike or 
apprehension ( = dishonest, cunning, 
difficult, Ac.) but with amusement 
or interest f™playful, ingenious, 
Ac.). It had formerly, to judge 
from the OED record, all the mean¬ 
ings to itself, being more than two 
centuries older than tricky. 

triclinium. PI. -la. 
tricolor, tricolor*, tricolour. The 
flist is a Latin adjective (tif'koior) 
used in botanical names ; the second 
is the French adjective used in 
describing the French flag (le drapeau 
trieolort); the third is a badly 
formed English noun (tee colour, 
A Hybrid cturitnis) used by 
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itself aa 8 Dame (Ikt tricolour) for the 
French hag, & usually pronounced 
trl'khter. It would be belter to use 
tricolor (trl’kolor) in tlua sense also, 
Sc drop the other two forms, 
t effort um. PI. -rs. 

trigger makes -end ■ u-c -u-, -rx-. 
trill. For the phonetic sense see 
ThCHMlCAI. TKB.US. 
trillion. See BtUdOK. 
trilogy,trimeter. Tts0IIMCAi.Ti:iui3. 
trio. ITun.lreu. I’l.-fn, mi--ii{ i.)h- l. 
triolet. Sec TtciiMCAL iliims. 
I'ronounee Irk. 

triple)(treble. If the musical Reuse 
or treble is put inudc, there are |>er- 
hujis no scnsi'A in winch one is 
possible Sc the other iliipoRAible ; 
but they do tend to diverge. first, 
though either run lie n.ljlctivc, verb, 
or noun, treble is the mure usual 
verb Sc noun. Sc triple the more 
usual adjective. Secondly, in the 
adjectival use treble now refers 
rather to amount (three times as 
great Scr.), A triple ratlier to plural¬ 
ity (of three kinds or parts). A few 
phrases, in each of which the word 
used is clearly preferable to tbc 
other, will illustrate Newspaper 
has trebled its circulation./Treble 
the money would not buy it now./ 
This is quite treble what 1 expected./ 
Going at treble the puce./He offered 
me treble wages. /The fight was 
resumed with treble fury./Treble 
difficulty ( = three times the diffi¬ 
culty); a triple difficulty ( = a diffi¬ 
culty of three kinds)./Surrounded 
with a triple wall./Triple-expansion 
engines. /The rlussi heal ion is triple./ 
Triple alliance, contest, birth, 
triplet. See -stich, Ac Ticdnical 

TE1MS. 

tripod. OED pronounces trl'pdd, 
with no alternative (but trt'podul, 
slso without alternative). ltut 
tri'pod is now certainly often heard, 
& is not unlikely to prevail, 
triptych. Pronounce -k. 
trtstteh. See -men. 
trisyllable. So spelt, 
triturate makes -eahie ; see -abut 1. 
tr iumphal, -pbanl. The mesm i n gs 


are quite distinct, but to use the 
first fur the second is usuully a worse 
mistake than the convene, because 
the idea it ought 1u convey is nar¬ 
rower Sc more definite. Triumphal 
means only of or in 1 lie celebra¬ 
tion of a victory, A belongs (u the 
original * triumph ’ or victorious 
nerai's piwrmino; triumphant 
longs to triumph in any of its 
senses, especially those of Iirdliant 
success or exultation. In the follow¬ 
ing quotuliului each Word is used 
where the Ollier was required. The 
' progress ’ of 11 k* first was uoL 
almost, but quite, trjumphnnt ; A 
tbe * career ' of the second, if It 
lusted OQ years A was troubled, may 
have been triumphant, but hardly 
triumphal. . . . through the Ureeti 
of t ehirh hr had aimott u triumphant 
pragma, with irnnien clinging about 
hit car, maiiifrrting in every possible 
troy their drhghl at hit presence./ 
.. .the story hr told us uf the sixty-six 
previous years of his troubled, Inuiti- 
phal career. See uIno Malai'Huih, A 
J’AIBH Sc SKABliH. 

triumvir. PI. -rt or lesa usu. -rl; 
sec 1.AT1N FLIBAI.H. 

-TRIX. As sny l-otin agenl-noun 
in -for eoulil form a feminine ill -trii, 
some of these wlicn taken into 
linghxh continue fo do so, especially 
such us are, like testator A prosecutor, 
in legal use. It is a serious incon¬ 
venience that thr 1-utm plural Is 
•ices (-I'sex) ; if the I-atin quantity 
is preserved, the accent has to be 
shitted in the plural, which makes 
the word hardly recognizable. Tbe 
result is that it Is sometimes given 
up as a laid iob; OKI) gives c. g, 
prosecu trices Sc ra'dlces (radix is Like 
the -trix words, with Latin pi. 
radVces), A allows matrix a popular 
rna'trfcca by the side of a correct 
matrf'ocs; but for cicatrix it 
mediatrix it allows only -trt'oes, ft 
for directrix, executrix, keritrix, 
states only that tbe pi. Is -fees ft 
leaves us to deal with quantity ft 
accent aa we please. 

This sort of confusion would be 
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bat cured by jinking the words' 
latlnity A giving them all the ordin¬ 
ary Engliih plural— tcsla'trixes Ac. 
instead of teatatrl'ce* or testa'trices. 
For tome of them the further 
anglicising or -friz into -lint would 
alio be possible. For the other 
escape of using the masculine form 
A dropping the feminine, see Febin- 

INK DESIGNATIONS. 

The chief words concerned are: 
administratrix, cicatrix, directrix, 
executrix, heritrix, inheritrix, ma¬ 
trix, mediatrix, prosecutrix, radix, 
testatrix. 

troche. A word that it requires 
some ingenuity to pronounce wrong, 
trdsh, trSch, A trflk, being all recog¬ 
nized ; but the OED draws the line 
at trfl'kl, which is, it appesrs, 
* commercial A vulgar 
trochee. See Technical terns. 
Un is-Ism ns. See Fxence words. 
trolley. Usually so spelt; pi, -eye. 
troop. Trooping Ike colour is the 
orthodox modern phrase j but in 
the older quotations in the OED it 
Is colours. 

trophy. OED pronounces trO- 
wlthout alternative. 
troUOtr. See FaENCB woanfl. 
troublous. • Now only literary or 
archaic 1 says the OED ; A one of 
Its quotations shows well the bod 
effect of diversifying commonplace 
contexts with words of that sort; 
the ordinary troublesome was the 
word wanted : Mr Walpole look on 
himetlf till management of the Home 
Office, Utile knowing what a troublous 
business he had brought upon hit 
shoulders. 

trouDOS makes -ccablc ; tee Mot* x. 
(roman. So spelt. Adjective 
trousered, see -B-, -aa-. Compounds 
best made without the -s, e.g. 
trouser-button, -pocket, -stretcher. 

t rom ats m . See Fhencb woods, A, 
tor plural,-x. 

Croat. FI. usually the same, see 
COLLEcnvxi 1, A 
Inmlk, IrourAo. See Funch 


words. From time to time the rector 
records the arrival in this bird sanc¬ 
tuary of redstarts, or still rarer 
trouvailles (visitors ?). 
trow, when still in ordinary use, 
wus pronounced trfl. 
trowel makes -tied, -liing; -LL-, -t-. 
truculence, -cy. See -ck, -cy i A, 
for pronunciation, foil, 
truculent. OED gives preference 
to trOS’ka- over trft’kQ- I hut the 
latter is gaining, chiefly, do doubt, 
owing to the much greater case given 
by the wider dissimilation of the two 
vowrls ; of. the substitution of 166 
for IQ in the still more difficult lugu¬ 
brious A lucubration (ace t-u). 

TRUE A FALSE ETYMOLOGY. Eng¬ 
lish being the one of all languages 
that has gathered its material from 
the most various sources, the study 
of its etymology Is naturally of 
exceptional interest. It is a study, 
however, worth undertaking for 
that Interest, A as an end in itself, 
rather than as a means to the 
acquiring either of a sound style or 
even of a correct vocabulary. What 
concerns a writer is much less a 
word’s history than Its present 
meaning A idiomatic habits. The 
etymologist is aware. A the person 
who has paid no attention to the 
subject is probably unaware, that 
a fuse is so called not because it 
/ums anything, but because It is 
spindle-shaped; that a belfry is not 
named from its bell ; that a child’s 
cot A a sheep*cof come from different 
languages; that Welsh rabbit Is 
amusing A right, A Welsh rarebit 
stupid A wrong ; that isle A island 
have nothing in common ; A that 
y is a more aignificant spelling 
pigmy. But to know when it 
is A when it Is cot well to call an 
island an isle is worth more than to 
know all these etymological facta. 
Still, etymology has its uses, even 
for thoae whose sole concern with it 
is as aa aid to writing A a p reve n tive 
of blunders ; it may save us bom 
treating protagonist as the opposite 
of an t a g oni s t, or bom supposing a 
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walerched to be a river-basin, or 
from materializing the comity of 
nation* into either a committee or 
a company of them, or from thinking 
that to demean oneself ii to lower 
oneself or do a mean thing ; but it 
must be added that the etymology 
providing such stray scraps of useful 
knowledge is much more that which 
deals with the French A Latin ele¬ 
ments in our language than that 
which deals with its native or Teu¬ 
tonic substratum. Those who start 
with a knowledge of Latin A French 
have in this way a very real if 
not very calculable advantage over 
writen who are without it; but to 
advise the latter to acquire Latin 4c 
French at a late stage with a view 
to ridding themselves of the handi¬ 
cap, still more to incite them to a 
course of pure English etymology, 
would be foolish indeed. 

After this much of warning, which 
amounti to a confession that etymo¬ 
logical knowledge is of leas Impor¬ 
tance to writers than might be 
supposed, a selection of words is 
offered exemplifying the small sur¬ 
prises that reward or disappoint the 
etymologist. They are arranged 
alphabetically, but are a very low 
percentage of what might have been 
collected [ with each word the 
barest Indication only is given of the 

E oint, which to many readers will 
e already known. A by others may 
be easily vended in any good 
dictionary i the object of the list is 
not to give etymologies, but to pro¬ 
vide anyone who is curious about 
the value of such knowledge with 
the means of testing it. The words 
In small capitals are the few that 
happen to have been treated in their 
places in any way that at all bean 
upon the present subject. 
amuck, not E muck 
anthem, not Gk anatiMtfin to offer 
apparel, not L pore prepare 
arbour, not L arbor tree 
barberry, not E berrp 
bastard, not B boot 
beetle, several words 
belfry, not B btU 


blindfold, not E fold 
bliss, not E Urn 
boon, a prayer, not its granting 
bound (homeward Ac.), not E bind 
boubn, separate words 
boxing-day, not pugiliatie 
bridal, not an adjective in -of 
bribe (pipe), not E brier 
buckwheat, not E buck 
buttonhole, not koic but bold 
card (comb wool Ac.), not from cord 
(paper) 

oarnival, not from L Pale farewell 
case, separate words 
chevsux de frise, — Frisian cavalry 
cinders, not L rinrrci 
cockroach, not cock or reach 
COCOA, coconut, unconnected 
comity, not L comet companion 
convey, not L echo earn 
cookie (bun Ac.), not K cook 
cope, several words 
core, not L cor heart 
COTjn), separate words 
COUNTBY dance, not F ccmtn-daruc 
COUBT cabo. a corruption 
crayRth, not E Jlek 
cubabb. not L ruro 
curtail, not E (ail 
cutlet, not E ruf 
dthean, not B mean 
dispatch, not V dtptcher 
egg on, not egg but edge 
IQUUBY, notL eyuuj horse 
ttSAHD, not L cere wander 
ruouesz, not L feres fleroe 
rtnsa, not of barbarian but I. origin 
finoebino (wool), not E finger 
roaBEABS.w fore-bedrs 
pose, fusee, from L /unu splndla 
oiwoebly. not E ginger 
oii-sy, source disguised by spelling 
oloss, one word coloured by another 
OBEY BOUND, not E grey 
Incentive, not L incendo to Am 
ingenuity, stolen by ingenious from 
ingenuous 

island, mis-spelt from confusion 
with isle 

Jerusalem artichoke, not Jerusalem 
litany, LrrusoY, first syllables un¬ 
connected 

lutestring, not fide or string 

■assxnrismsim, dsueftfm -y- 

for 4- 
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mood (gram.),mode, not mood 
(temper) 

mould, several words 
pen, pencil, unconnected 
no my, deceptive -i- for -j- 
pbotaqonut, Gk prOloi first, not 
prd lor 

recover, not E cover 
repair, two separate verbs 
river, not L rants river 
scale, several words 
scarify, not E scare 
Scissors, not L Ktndo Kiss- cleave 
booby, aoBBow, unconnected 
TUBKBOBE, UOt lube OT TOSC 
tureen, not Turin 
vile, villain, unconnected 
watkoshed, neither a store of water 
nor a place that sheds water 
Welsh rabbit, not rare ML 
truffle. OE1) gives precedence to 
the pronunciation trti'H, which is the 
natural English j but association 
with French cookery leads many 
people to partly assimilate the sound 
to that of the differently spelt 
French word, A say trob'd, 
truism. The word's two meanings 
have been compared both with each 
other A with some synonyms under 
commonplace. It is nol permissible 
to be too sanguine of Ibe outcome of 
the Conference, A A leading personage 
at the Conference declares that there is 
no cause for undue alarm, are ex¬ 
amples of the sort of t. that writers 
should not allow themselves ; mend 
them by changing too into eery it 
undue into much, A see too 2. As 
to the use of the word Itself, the 
temptation to say that a thing is 
a truism when no more is meant 
than that It Is true, because it bss 
a smarter sound, should be resisted ; 
so : It probably owes much to lie 
dialect in which it is played ; but 
lint is a truism of almost every Irish 
or Scotch play. 
truly. See Lsttbb roans, 
bmnpat m akes -eting. -tied, -da; 
toe -T-, -it*. T. major; no hyphen ; 
see Hyphens (Croup *Couit Mar¬ 
tial). 

InnMsta. See -ATAHLS. 


trunk. T. drawers, t. hose. 1. road, 
no hyphens, see Hyphens 8 B. 

trunkful. PI- -Is ; see -rut.. 

trunnion makes -oned ; -N", -ns-. 

trust. The OKli's definition of the 
commercial sense is here given, for 
comparison with cabtel : A body 
of producers or traders in some class 
of business, organized to reduce or 
defeat competition, lessen expenses, 
It control production A distribution 
for their common advantage ; spec., 
such a combination of commercial or 
industrial eompumes, with u central 
governing body of trustees which 
holds a majority or the whole of the 
Itock ol each of the combining firms, 
thus having a controlling vote in the 
conduct A operation of each. 

trustworthy, -Oy. The generation 
is perhaps nearly extinct that held 
it a duty to thrust this good word 
into places where it was in obvious 
disoonifort in order that the naughty 
reliable might be kept out. The 
OEI> quotes from the Daily News of 
1»?0 ‘I am trustworlhily infurmed 
that . . with other specimens. 
Sec heuable. 

truth. PI. proo. -dhz ; -Tn A -de. 

bry. The idiom t. Jt do something 
it described ss colloquial for I. to do. 
Its use is almost confined to ex¬ 
hortations A promises ; Do I. A 
Hop coughing ; I will /. A have it 
ready for you. Aod It is hardly 
applicable to past time ; He tried A 
made the best of H it not English In 
the sense reauired, though He did I. 
A make the best of it is conceivable. 
It is, therefore, colloquial, if that 
means specially appropriate to actual 
speech ; but not if colloquial moans 
below the proper standard of literary 
dignity. Though I. la do can always 
be substituted for t. A do, the latter 
baa a shade of meaning that justifies 
its existence j in exhortations it 
implies encouragement—the effort 
will succeed—■; in promises it im¬ 
plies assurance—the effort shall 
succeed. Itiaanidiomthatsbouldbe 
not discountenanced, bat used when 
it comes natural. See Psmnsr. 
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trysail. Pronounce trl'sl. 

Tsar. • Tne no* prevalent • pel ling • 
—OED. 

tsetse. So spelt; pron. ts£t*l. 

-T-, -TT-. Words ending in *t arc 
very numerous, & there seems to be 
some hesitation about making them 
conform to the rules that previul for 
most consonants : forms like rivflUr, 
blankclty, dockelled, arc often seen, 
though good usage is agiunst them. 
Monosyllables ending in -t double 
it before suffixes beginning with 
vowels if the Round preceding it is 
a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u), hut not 
if it is a diphthong or a doubled 
vowel or a vowel A r : pettish, potted, 
cutter, but flouting, sooty, skirting. 
Words of more than one syllable 
follow the rule for monosyllables if 
their last ay Ho file is accented {co¬ 
quettish, but rc ii taler) ; but other¬ 
wise they do not double it : discom¬ 
fited, riveter, combatant, wainscoting, 
snippety, pilotage, balloted. 

tub. For fin- Tub in pjuloaophic 
slung, see Academy. 

tuba makes lulling ; see Mote r. 

tuber is the darling of the lower 
Class of EotUAMT-V ARIATIONlStS — 
the class that indulges in the prac¬ 
tice nut as a troublesome duty but 
for pleasure. A potato is a t„ but 
the fact should lie left m the decent 
obscurity of agricultural textbooks. 
There seas no difficulty in getting 
potatoes one day—the next, so to 
speak, you could search Paris tritAoui 
discovering a single label./The potato 
crop in South Lincolnshire is in grave 
danger owing to the shortage o] labour ; 
the tubers, which by this time should 
be nearly all lifted, arc still in the 
ground./Sir M ailer Raleigh popu¬ 
larized them, <t in all probability 
Sir Francis Drake was the fleet to 
bring the tuber that is ' doing its bit ’ 
in the war from the .Vra World. 

tuberose. Pronounce tQ’ber&s (not 
tOTirOj); not from tube or rose, but 
from (Polianthes) tuberose ~ tuber¬ 
ous, or grown from tubers. 

tubful. PI. -Is; see -rtn_ 


Tuesday. For (on) T., nee Friday. 
tug. For I. at one's heartstrings, 
see Stock fatuos. 
tulle. See Fbkncii woods. 
tumblerful. PL -is ; see -niL. 
tumbrel, -brlL OED gives tbs two 
spellings m this order. 

tumefy. So spelt, not fumf.; for 
inllexmua sec Yr.nDS in -ik Ac. d. 
tumidity, tumidness. -tv A -new. 
tumultuary Htumuttuouj. The dis¬ 
tinction between the two is not very 
definite, A sentences may easily be 
made in which either might lie used 
A give the same sense, llut it may 
first be said that .toons is now the 
much commoner word, which should 
be ehusen unless there is good reason 
to prefer Ihr other ; A, secondly, 
what is emphasised by -luous la 
rather the violence A ini|ielus A 
force, while -tuary emphasises the 
irregularity A unorganised nature, 
of the thing described ; tumultuous 
applause, seas, all nek, joy, crowd ; 
tumultuary fonts (hastily levied), 
thoughts (thronging confusedly), ris¬ 
ings (sporadic), 
tumulus. H, -It. 
tun. .See ton. 

tuns makes tunable A tuny -, see 
Mure a. * -*y A -r. 
tunnel makes -lied, -lling ; -u-, -v. 
tu quoque. bee Tecunical tiuis. 
turban makes -aned; sec -N-, -nn-. 
turbid makes -rst ; sec -aa A -est 4. 
turbidity, turbldnaas, -ty a -nus. 
turbine. OED recognises only the 
pronunciation with -In; A that 
with -In, now often heard, A doe 
only to misguided reverence for 
spelling, will doubtless pass away. 
Turo-, See Toma. 

Turcoman (pi- -one) is the form 
accepted by the OED in preference 
to Turkoman A Turkman ; cf. Tuna, 
tureen. The right pronunciation le 
tere'n, In accordance with the de¬ 
rivation (terra earth) A the older 
English spelling (terrene Ac.); but 
it is now more often said us t QrC'n, A 
perhaps associated with Turin. 

Curl. PI.; -ft A -oss appear aa 
equal number of times in the poet- 
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MS 


l§th-c- quotation* of the OED, 
which itself nee* -ft. See -ve(d). 
turgid make* -at; eee -u A -in 4. 
For turgidity, -idnesi, see -ty Sl sbu. 
Turk make* Turco, A Puree- (in 
compounds, u Turcophil, -phobe, 
-mania), hut Turkery, Turkic, Turk- 
itm, A Turkixe (as well as Turkey A 
Turkish), 
turkey. PI. -»s. 

Turtt(o)m«n. See Tukcoman. 
turn, v. In the age idiom three 
construction* are recognized ; 1 have 
turned SO, i am turned of SO, A J am 
turned SO ; the last (see for the con¬ 
struction IrmANsiTrrz r.r.) is ap¬ 
parently of more recent origin than 
the second, but is said by the OED 
to be now more usual in England ; 
the ‘of has certainly an old- 
fashioned or provincial sound, 
turnip makes -ipu; see -rr-. 
turn -over. See technical reaua. 
turpi. See CoaixiLan woans. 
turquoise. Pronunciation debat¬ 
able. With Ben Jonson, Shakspete, 
Milton, A Tennyson, all for terTrlz 
(or something like it), it is a pity 
that we cannot return to that; but 
the adoption of the later French 
spelling baa corrupted us, A the 
OED labels tcr'kls archaic; it re¬ 
fuses. on the other band, to recog¬ 
nise the kw sound for the -ou- A 
oomplete the triumph of spelling; 
ter'koiz seems the best solution, 
turret makes -tied ; see -T-, -it-. 
lu s ssr , tussore. The Bret, though 
now the less used, is preferable not 
only as keeping the sound of the 
last syllable closer to the original, 
but also as preventing a shift of tbe 
aooent from the (us-. T. Is a suffi¬ 
cient name for the material without 
the addition of eitk. 
tutoress. FsanrriNK DESIGNATIONS, 
tuyere. Pronounce tw». 
twelvemo, lino. See rouo. PI. 

•oo ; eee -o(e)9. 6. 

twenties, thirties, Ac. These words 
do not require an apostrophe (Ike 
'tsoenUa Ac.) when used for tbe 

f s Sty-99 Ac. of a century, A still 
tat those of a person's Life. 


twentymo, twanty-lourmo, 20mo, 
2400. See tolio. FI. -at ■ set 
■o<e)e 8. 

twilit. The earliest OED quotation 
for the word is 1800, so that it la, 
whatever its merits may be, not 
venerable. Its formation implies 
a verb to twilight made from tbe 
noun i A that verb, though un¬ 
known to most of us, is recorded to 
have been used ; it also implies that 
to twilight bss p.p. twitit rather than 
twilighted, which is not impossible. 
But, though twilit can therefore not 
be absolutely ruled out, it is better 
to use Iwitifkl sttributively where, 
as usually, that does the work as well, 
A elsewhere to do without. In the 
two following quotations, twilight 
would have served at least os well :— 
I/t found himself free of a fanciful 
world where Mwi happened at he 
preferred—a twilit world in which 
substance melted into thaduw./Thi 
yean of the i car were a clear dt 
brilliantly lit pottage between two 
periodt of twilit entanglement. 

twins, v., makes -noble ; see Mutk k. 

TWOPKHC* COLOURED. The inser¬ 
tion of irrelevant details, resort to 
needless rhetoric, A such devices for 
the brightening of effect, move the 
reader (as Mr Burchell ‘ at the con¬ 
clusion of every sentenoe would cry 
out “ Fudge " ) to exclaim In more 
modern phrase * twopence colour¬ 
ed I \ A couple of specimens of 
what meets us every day must 
suffice; It will be noticed that 
cantons A heights A plains have 
nothing to do with the matter ; A 
that tbe rhetoric of tbe cecond ex¬ 
tract has a very factitious sound 
Again, I look around it tee in the 
Cantons of Switserland, on the heights 
of Quebec, A in the plaint of Hungary, 
Protestants A Ronton Catholics living, 
at a rule, in hoi many A peace to¬ 
gether. /The gRb, thin-tipped Buricm, 
the soulless hybrid product of Magyar 
arrogance A of the Vienna Ball plat* 
diplomacy, hat already been swept 
away with the poiithed formulas tm 
which he thought to ride the storm. 



-TT & -NESS. The number of 
legitimate words in -nisi is limited 
only by that of the adjectives that 
exist in English ; but, though any 
adjective may be formed into a noun 
on occasion by the addition of -ness, 
the nouns of that pattern actually 
current ore much fewer, there being 
hundreds, usually preferred to the 
-ness forms, that arc made from 
Latin adjectives with -ty, -ety, or 
-ity, as their ending. Thus from one 
& loyal Sc various we can make lor 
Hpccial purposes oneness, loyalness, 
oc variousness ; but ordinarily we 
prefer unity, loyally, Sc variety. Of 
the -ty words that exist, a very 
large majority are for all purposes 
commoner & better than the corre¬ 
sponding -ness words, usage Sc not 
antl-latlnism being the right arbiter. 
Score* of words could be named, 
such as ability, honesty, notoriety, 
prosperity, sanity, stupidity, for 
which it is hard to imagine any good 
reason for substituting ableness, 
nolariowmr-ts. See. On the other 
hand words in -ness that arc better 
than existent form* in -ty are rare ; 
perhaps acuteness ft conspicuousness 
hove the advantage of acuity ft eoti- 
spicuity ; ft if perspieuausness could 
be established in place of perspicuity 
it might help to obviate the common 
confusion with perspicacity ; but in 

E neral a -ty word that exist* 1* to 
preferred to its rival in -ne*s, 
unless total or partial differentiation 
ho* been established, or it designed 
for the oocasion. Total differentia¬ 
tion has taken place between in¬ 
genuity ft ingenuousness, casually ft 
casualness, sensibility ft sensibleness, 
enormity he enormousness ; the u*e of 
either form instead of the other 
necessarily changes Of destroys the 
meaning. Partial differentiation re- 
sults from the more frequent use 
made of the -ty word*; both ter¬ 
mination* have, to start with, the 
abstract sense of the quality for 
which the adjective stands; but 
while most of the -ness words, being 
little used, remain abstract ft still 


words acquire by much use various 
concrete meanings in addition; e.g., 
humanity, curiosity, variety, beside 
the senses ' being human, curious, 
variousacquire those of * all 
human beings ', • a curious object 
ft - a suli-speeica Or again they 
are so habitually applied in a limited 
way that the full sense of the adjec¬ 
tive is no longer naturally suggested 
by them ; preciosity is limited to 
literary or artistic style, ma/urtiy 
suggests the momeut of reaching 
rather than the state of umtureness, 
purity Sc frailty lake a sexual tinge 
Hint pureness Sc frailness are with- 
out, poverty is more nearly confined 
to lack of money than poorness. It 
is when lucidity rcnuirca tiie ex¬ 
cluding of some such meaning or 
implication attached only to tile -ty 
form that a -nrsa word may reason¬ 
ably be substituted. 

One or two articles under which 
special remarks will be found are 
a*aD*nisM ftc.p rNOnwoiiB, oau- 
qtiKNCss, oraciTY, rovxarv. rax¬ 
el oairr. sensibility. For similar 
distinctions between other nearly 
equivalent terminations, see -cx, 

•CY, -irf al), -ion A -NESS, -ION ft 
-HUNT. -TSK ft -irv. 

A few specimens may be added ft 
classified that have not been cited 
above, but ere notable In some way. 
A. Some words in -ty for which, lbs 
Latin adjective not having been 
taken into English, there is no com¬ 
panion in -ness: celerity, cupidity, 
debility, fidelity, integrity, lenity, 
utility. B. Some more in which the 
-ty word has a marked concrete or 
limited sense not shared by the 
other : capacity, commodity, fatal¬ 
ity, festivity, monstrosity, niocty, 
novelty, speciality, subtlety. C. 
Some of the few in -nesa that are 
os much used as those In -ty, or 
more, though the -ty words exist i 
dearness (dartty), erndeoesa, false- 
ness, grmdousness, iDevi tableneas, 
jocoaeoeta, literalness, litigiousness, 
morbidness, moroseness, paaxive- 
peas, pondeerasoeM, posmveneaa, 
punctilious neas ■oosS ww s— mb. 
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liroencaa, tiwiiM, unctuousness. 
D. Some -new words that have do 
corresponding form In -ly, though 
the adjective it of Latin origin A 
might have been expected to produce 
one : crispness, facetiousness, Qrm- 
nett, largeness, mattivenest, natural- 
nett, obsequiousness, pensivencss, 

[ ironeness, robustness, rudeness, ser- 
ousneis, tardinna, tediousness, ten¬ 
derness (tenerity), vaatnesa, vileness. 
tycoon, shogun. Two separate 
titles of different meanings, describ¬ 
ing the isme person; h —great 
prince. ». = army-leader. Tile olTirial 
ao named was the military ruler nf 
Japan in the times (before 1807) 
when the Mikado'a temporal power 
was usurped ; & the title tycoon wua 
substituted in diplomatic dealings 
for that of shogun, used at home, m 
order to represent him to foreigners 
aa the real sovereign, 
tyks, like. The earliest quotations 
show y. Sc in modern use (from 1800) 
it is, in the OEU. six times os coni- 
raoo aa i; see v Sc i. 
tyl»(r). See tile(x). 
tympanum. I’l. -no. 
typa. 1. For some synonyms of the 
noun, see siurr. 2. The verb makes 
•poMe; see Mute e. 8. (below). 
Sites of printing-type. 4. (below). 
Type, prototype. Sec- S. (below). 
Type-write r)( typist. 

1 Sites of printing-type. The 
following list of size-names, in order 
from small to large, may be useful: 
brilliant, diamond, pearl, ruby, 
nonpareil, emerald, minion, brevier 
(br1v€F), bourgeois (berjoi's), long 
prTnner, small pl'ca, pl'ca, English, 

great pri mer, canon. 

V Type, prototype, antitype, ante- 
type. There is much confusion A 
Other misuse of these words, aa in all 
the following extracts Sc in some 
others given under rsoroim :— 
Foremost among them is the aged 
Wu Tint Fong, an Oriental proto¬ 
type a! the Vicar oj Bray (should be 
antitype, or better parallel)./People 
may wonder whether he always know# 
Iks meaning oj the words he wees 


when they find Mm ratting a wooden 
copy oj IAS Queen Elizabeth put up to 
deceive the Germans her ' prototype * 
(antitype, if any type, but better 
counterfeit)./The fere oj the moat 
successful barretters in France do not 
amount to more than a fraction of 
those earned by their prototypes tn 
England (should be fellows or con- 
frtres or likes)./The type of mind 
which prompted that policy finds its 
modem prototype in Unionist Ulster 
(should be antitype or manifesta¬ 
tion)./' I presume you bring this war 
figure into dramatic contrast with his 
mili-type.*—* Vet ; dr with the other 
types oj the .. .’ (should be opposite). 

The word antetype may lie set aside 
as one that should hardly ever be 
used, fust because its similarity in 
sound & opposition in sense to the 
established antitype is inconvenient, 
secondly as being liable to confusion 
with prototype also from their close¬ 
ness in meaning, Sc thirdly because 
forerunner Sc anticipation arc ready 
to take Its place when it really does 
not mean prototype. Even with 
that ruled out, the relations between 
the other three are such as to make 
mistakes likely, but not pardonable. 
Prototype Sc antitype both owe their 
existence to type, A have no meaning 
except with reference to it j but 
type has many meanings besides that 
in which alone it has anything to do 
with prototype A antitype ; that 
meaojng is symbol or emblem or 
presage or pattern or model con¬ 
sidered witb regard to the person or 
object or fact or event in tne sphere 
of reality that answers to its speci¬ 
fications ; this answering reality, or 
thing symbolized Ac., is called the 
antitype, anti (against) conveying 
the notion of match or answer or 
correspondence. Type A antitype, 
then, are a complementary pair, or 
correlatives A opposites. It is very 
different with type A prototype ; far 
from being opposed to a type, a 
prototype is a type, A serves aa 
a synonym for it, though with 
limitations ; it Is preferred to type, 
first when strew is to be laid on the 
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priority In time of a particular type 
over iu antitype, such priority not 
being essential to the notion of type 
& antitype; secondly when type, 
which has other senses than that to 
which antitype is opposed, might be 
ambiguous: & thirdly when typi- 
flcation itself is of no great eoiisc- 
qucncc, tfc the sense wanted is no 
more than ' the earliest form * of 
something. For those who Teel n 
temptation to use the word prototype 
without being sure that they know 
the difference between the three 
words, it is well to remember that 
antitype is much more likely to be 
safe than prototype, but lluit real 
surety lies in abstaining from so 
tricky a set of words altogether. 

5 . Typcrcritcr)(lypi*t. it is of 
practical importance that, as tlie 
two words exist, the first should be 
restricted to the machine A nut 
extended, ot the risk of ambiguity, 
to the operator. 

typhoid. Sec usmtatc. 
typhoon. Si c wim> for synonymy, 
typical), Typic survives only u» 
a form occasioicdly useful to verse- 
writers in metrical struiU, & as a 
(now rare) epithet of fevers, = iulrr- 
miUcnl Ac., io which use typical 
would be ambiguous. Sec -ic(al). 
typify. For inflexions see Vr.nBS 
in -IE Ac.. 0. 
typist. Sec rvrr 5. 
typo,- typographer. PI. -os, see 
■0(«)s 5 . A CUKTAll.ED wom. 

typographic!al.i. Both forms are in 
use, k no shade of difference seems 
discernible in the OKU quotations, 
except that those for -al are more 
numerous. See -IC(»L). 
tyrannic (al). Tyrannic is now not 
at home outside verse. See -rcfai.). 
tyr annise . Tkia attempt to coerce if 
tyrannize at trill produce remits 
mAicA the Government mil haoe rood 
reason Io regret./They were the 
strong, rugged. God-tearing people 1 
who were la he tyrannized & opprened 
by a tricked Liberal Goocmmenl. 
Moat readera of good modem writing 
will have the familiar slight shock 


incident to meeting a solecism A 
want to insert ‘ over Hut the 
UED'i comment on (lie transitive 
use is merely • now rare A it pru- 
duces abundant examples from 

older writers• still, the present 
idiom is to tyrannize utrr, not to 
tyrannize, one's subjects. 

tyrant The original O.frck sense 
of the word is so fur alive still that 
renders mint hr prepared fur it. 
Neither crurl nor dcs|s>tic conduct 
was essential to the (inek mil ion of 
a tyrant, who wus merely one who, 
or whine narrators, had seized a 
sovereign! v that was not his or 
theirs liy hereditary right. l>ce|io1ie 
or tyrannical use i.r the usurped 
fin-noim was natural A common, but 
incidental only, 
tyre, tyro. See rinn, vino. 
Tyrrhene, Tyrrhenian. So spelt. 
Tzar, tzetzo. See Tsar, tsetse. 



u 

U. N II In lilts article the lymbol 
Q BtandM for the nountin yijb or vein. 
The pronunciation of long u {u G, 
or fft) it a point that ha* liccn di«- 
cuaaed at length for the ■ (►eciul cuae 
in winch practical douliU artae, i.e. 
when 1 precede* the u : tee LC. The 
Home qucHtion preaenta itaelf, bat 
the aPHwern are Iran doubtful, when 
the preceding letter li not I. I. 
When it it the other liquid, r, at¬ 
tempt* at G are difficult ; few people 
make them, A rt& (or db) being 
generally accepted thould be made 
umveranl (ice WonujicianON) i no 
i r5BI (rule). krS&d (crude). Intrfla'ihn 
1 (inlnufon), kwt’rdMua * gt'nMua 
, Iqiurutowi. gorruloua), grflb (grew), 
I froht (fruit). 2. When no letter prt- 
oedea, fl ii invariable (and, ubiquity, 
I Ac.) except In foreign word* euch a* 
uhlan. Ural, unberujen, umlaut. 1. 
| After the aoandi eh, J, ah, xh, 
attempt* at 0 are aa ill advlaed aa 
after i ; bo chdb, jdbn, jdbt. )8Ba, 
*hS4t. ahoor, Q'lhdba i , for ehem, 
June, jute, juice, chute, tun, mruat ; 
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O'zhGul. 4. After s A z there ia a 
tendency to convert the orthodox 
G to o5 or do, c.g. in superior, /Susan, 
supreme, suzerain, suicide, sue!, suit, 
presume, Zulu ; lJ on cIuas i« com- 
parubli! to the lu words, but the 
decline of G is fur less murked. 5. 
Outside the positions stated, u rarely 
changes to do ; dobs (deuce), stob'urd 
(Steward), Idu'ard (leeward), are often 
heard, but these & others are 

generally regarded as carelessnesses* 

or vulgarities. 

uglily is less rare than most adverbs 

in -lily. 

uhlan. So spelt; pronounce colon 
or G'lun. 

ukase. Pronounce tlkA'a. 

-ULAH. Adjectives ending thus are 
something of a trap to those who 
like words to mean what they seem 
to say. They arc made from 
diminutive nouns, but no diminutive 
sense can be reckoned upon in them ; 
a glandule is necessarily a small 
gland ; but glandular is us likely to 
mean * of glands * a» * of small 
glands \ The ending -ular bus be¬ 
come a favourite with adjective* 
makers, Sc such an adjective is often 
preferred to one that is or might be 
made directly from the simple noun 
Instead of from the diminutive. 
So auricular for aural, glandular for 
elandal, globular tor globose, granular 
for graneous or granou, tubular for 
lidxu, valvular for valvar. 

Ulema. Pronounce Wilma or 
Gbllmah'. 
ulna. 1*1. -nae. 

ultima. Sec Technical terms. 
ultimatum. PI. -to, -turn*; see 
Latin florals. Considering that 
-turns is about 200 years old <Swift 
is quoted in OED), it is strange that 
angliciiation is still delayed. Sc that 
-fa is in a large enough majority to 
Justify OED in presenting it alone as 
the plural ; -turns ia here recom¬ 
mended. 

ultimo, ult See instant. 
ultra* originally a Latin preposition 
A adverb m ean in g beyond, Is now 


used in English as a noun (pi. -os) 
meaning a person who goes beyond 
others in opinion or action ol the 
kind in question. Tim* is no doubt 
a development ol the use us a prefix 
in such adjectives (4c nouns) os 
vltra-Jushionablc{s), ultra- revolution¬ 
ary (-ries). Such compounds were 
curluiied into ultra udj- A n.; but 
it is no longer felt to be, like sub 
when used lor subaltern or subscrip¬ 
tion. a Ucetailko wo no ; it Um* 
rather won independence of any 
second element, its own meaning 
being uuHieieui, & is a synonym for 
extremist. 

ultramontans. With the full or 
exact meaning of uttramontanism os 
now understood wr need not conoern 
ourselves, beyond defining it roughly 
as the policy of raising the uuthority 
uf the l*o|ie in nil mutters to the 
highest possible level, llut to those 
who are nut content to accept words 
as arbitrary tokens, & do not see 
why a pupal xrulot should be an 
1 ovcr-thr-liills * man, an explana¬ 
tion may be welcome. The moun¬ 
tains are the Alps, & beyond the 
mountains meune, to an Italian, 
outside Italv, A. to others, in Italy. 
So. when there were differences in 
the Church about the right relation 
between the Italian bishops & the 
extra-ltuliun, each party could 
describe the other as the Ultra¬ 
montane*, which makes the histori¬ 
cal use of the word confusing ; in 
modern use it is applied, chiefly by 
opponents, to the party of Italian 
predominance, whose principle is the 
absolute supremacy of the Pope, 4’ 
the denial of independence to 
national Churches. 

Ultra vires. Pronounce -Ir'ex. 

ululate, -atlon. OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to Glu- over Q10-, Sc rt may 
know that it is stating the prevalent 
usage; but the pronunciation of 
words seldom heard is hard to be 
sure of; &, unless there are reasons 
against it, it aeems plain that the 
imitative effect got by repeating the 
same sound should not be sacrificed ; 
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G1Q1- suggests bowling much more 
vividly than C«lul-. 

-UM. For general remarks on the 

E lural of Lutm nouns adopted in 
nglish, sec Latin plc-hal*. Those 
in -um arc numerous A demand 
special treat merit. The Lutm plural 
being -a, A; the Lnghsh -urns, three 
■elections follow of nouns (I) that 
now ulways use -unis, either iw 
having completed their nut ur.t 11 na¬ 
tion (us it 15 to lx* hoped tied tin- 
rest may do in tnue). or for special 
rrasuus ; (li) that show no signs ul 
present of conversion, bill always 1 
use *a ; (;t) that vnc.lUlc, so nut urns I 
with a differentiation of meaning, ( 
sometimes in harmony with llic i 
sljie of writing. A sometimes un- i 
accountably. In <|c*c ding between ; 
the two forms for words in the third : 
list, it should be borne in mind tli.it. \ 
while nnglicizal inn is to In- desired, j 
violent attempts to hurry the pro- i 
cess actually retard it by provoking 
ridicule. 

1. Plural in -uens only : albums ; 
antirrhinums (A plant names) ; 
asylums ; decorums ; d« 1 phi mums ; 
Llysitims ; factotums* ; forums ; 
harmoniums; laburnums; Iwruius; 
museums; nasturtiums; nostrums ; 
pendulums; jx If oleums; |K»mal- 
ums ; premiums : quunturns* ; 
quorums* ; targums* ; vellums*; 
•The -a plural for these would 
violate grammar as well as usage ; 
they are included here not us Lutin 
nouns, but u& words that might be 
given wrong plurals l»v mistake. 

2 . Plunk in -a only: ugrndaf ; 
bacteria (it mnnv scientific terms) ; 
corrigendaf; curricula; duuderiUf; 
erratat; memoranda t ; scholia (A 
other such learned words); itrataf ; 
sucocdonca. twnindivcs A 

passive participles often resist na¬ 
turalization. 

3. Words with either plural ; some 
notes are inserted os suggestions 
only; aquarium (usu. -ms); com¬ 
pendium ; cranium (-urns in joc. use 
for heads) ; emporium ; encomium 
(uau. -ms); exordium ; interregnum 
IWI 


; (usu. -ms) ; medium {-ms in spirit- 
| ualism) ; nuficntuuni (uau. -in*) ; 
! rostrum (usu. -a); sjicrtrufii (uau. 
-a); trapezium (usu. -a); ultima¬ 
tum (-iiu la-tter); vacuum (u*u. 
*u); viaticum f-u in coel. m-iim-). 

umbilicus, -leal. The OLD recog¬ 
nizes iiiilv Am hi llk/d for the ndjrr- 
tivc, hut Tor the ... gives prece¬ 

dence In umMJI kus over dm bt Ilk ms. 
See Pam. wt antitv fur the <|uch- 
tum involved. 

umbo. 11. -i>* or -tf'nr*; wc 
Latin pi.ravuc. 

umbra. 11. - rue. 

Umbrella rn.iko unil/retlu'd : see 
-i n A -*l». 

umlaut, rronminee oo'inluwl or 
dSi'mlowt. 

Utl, ’UII,—one, UK in thul un, younjt 
km, old un, game un. A mk-Ii plminrs, 
tw-ed* no apostrophe or hyphen. 

UN-. l. Danger of ellipsis after un¬ 
it onls. 2 - I'n-Mm-. 

1. Danger of ellipsis ufler un-. 
f ntouched menus not lunched, but 
with the difference thnt ft m one 
word A not two. u difference that in 
sonic cimm»st;uiMS is imjHirlunt. 
In / teas nut Umchnl, cf- you ter re the 
word touched is understood to be 

• ref’cutci!, A nut to carry llic not 
, with it; but / nus untouched, d• you 

Were cannot Ik* substituted wdh the 
mmc effect ; if it means anything. 

• it means that both were untouched, 
the un- having to lie understood us 

, well os the touched. Needless on 
i such u statement muy sound in a 
I simple case like the ulK>vr. where 
; there is nothing to distract attention 
: from the wonhng. blunders risen- 
i tmlly Minilur are frequent ; a couple 

• of examples follow. A the state of 
mind 1 1uit produce* them is fully 

j illustrated in the article* NKCATIVK 
A- AKriRWATiva. A Nkuativiu 
( Dr Itaihdairn Bcholarahtp i* uuque*- 
tivned; mo»t of hit mltngt A 
opinions on ecclfBtaitieat matter» are. 
What i« nieaut is tnat moat of them 
are questioned, not unquestioned./ 
W hen / eat in Ihr mjuare of Oudenarde, 
opposite the old UM de Fife which 
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happily ha* come through the tear 
untouched by Vandal hands, me- 
ht.if it had been, who in Belgium 
have built the tike of it t That 
it, bad been touched, not untouched; 
correct untouched iuto without being 
touched. 

2. Un-Xin-. When positive adjec¬ 
tives, inciudiug participles, arc to 
be converted Into negative, it ia 
usually done by prefixing one of 
these ; which of the two it should 
be is a question that most people 
cun answer without dilllculty for 
most words, A the laying down of 
exhaustive rules would be both 
tedious & useless; some of the 
tendencies huve been shown in the 
article lit- A pm-. One or two 
quotations are here given to prove 
that the wrong decision is some¬ 
times made: The Government let 
loose their ' Black A Tant ’ to deal 
out summary A indiscrimiiuiting 
punishment. /Olrig. of whose inoom- 
plcted labours me spoke lately in these 
columns./It was ineoilable that many 
men of instable nervous organization 

should be included./ Head undis- 
criminating, uncompleted, A unstable. 
All three (apace result from the 
commonest cause of error, tho exist¬ 
ence of a familiar allied word begin¬ 
ning rightly with the prefix that, in 
the word used, is wrong—here 
indiscriminate, incomplete. A insta¬ 
bility. One other point ia perhaps 
worth stressing. It is a general 
truth that, while It ia legitimate to 
prefix ua-. but not in-, to any 
adjective of whatever form, thoae 
negative adjectives in in- that exist 
are normally preferred to the corre- 
■ponding on- forms ; but when an 
ia- (ot if- or ln»- or ir-) adjective has 
developed a sense that it something 
not* than tho negation of the posi¬ 
tive adjective, an UQ- form is often 
need to discharge that function 
without risk of ambiguity ; immoral 
having come to mean offending 
against morality or wicked, unmoral 
is nailed in to mean not moral or 
outside the sphere of morality; 
Others am ft-. St sen-, religious-. 


in, A ua, -husnan ; in, A un, 
-artistic ; in, A un, -artificial; in, A 
un, -sanitary; inept A uttapt ; 
insoluble A uneohjablc ; im, A un, 
•material. 

unabashedly. Five syllables, it 

used ; see -kdly. 

unaccountable. Occurrences that 
are for the time being, A Is the 
spiritualist, unaccountable by natural 
causes. V. itself belongs to the 
dais of wards, including reliable, 
whose legitimacy is upheld in -able 
4 ; but to use by after it, compelling 
the reader to resolve it into its 
elements {not to be accounted for), A 
so discover that far is missing, is 
very indiscreet. 

unadomedly, unadvisedly. As un¬ 
abashedly. 

unapt. Inapt, Inept. Inept repre- 
scuts the normal Latin negative of 
oplus, A, like many such negatives 
in in-, hus developed u special eonse. 
We have therefore made in English, 
also normally, the new negative of 
ape, free of the special sense, unapf ; 
A this, not the hybrid t'napl, should 
be used when inept is not meant. 

unartlfiolal. In-. The differentia- 
tion is now generally recognized by 
which the first means free from 
artifice or artless or natural. A the 
second lacking art or unskilful or 
rude ; see i/x- 2 . 

unartlstlc, In-. The second Is the 
usual word ; but aince it has 
acquired a sort of positive sense, 
‘ outraging the canons of art ‘ Ac,, 
the other has been introduced for 
contexts in which such condemna¬ 
tion is not desired ; the unarlistic 
are those who are not concerned 
with art. See on- 2. 

unashamedly. As unabashedly 

UNATTACHED PARTICIPLE! A ad- 
vea (or wrongly attached). A 
sent in its bill with the following 
letter :— Dear Sir, — We beg to en¬ 
close herewith statement of pour ac¬ 
count far foods supplied, A being 
dadrous of clearing met Boohs to end 
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May utiU you kindly Jaunt r uj with 
cheque t'ri ieUlemcnl per return. <± 
much oblige. Tlie reply ran 
Sin .— you have hem mhinjormed. 

I have no wish to clrar your books. 
It may bo hoped that the desire on 
which they based their demand was 
ultinmtcly (though not per return) 
satisfied, but they had certainly 
imputed it to the wrong person by 
attaching bring desirous nut to the 
nuun it belonged to (tor), but to 
another (you). The duty of so , 
arranging one's sentences that they I 
will stand grammatical analysis is 
much more generally recognized ! 
than it formerly was, A it is nuw not . 
a sulUeient defence for looseness of I 
this kind to produce parallels, ss 
can very easily be done, even from | 
great write™ of post generations ; 
on this see li.i.odic*i.iTifc». On the 
other hand it is to lie remcinliered 
that there is a continual change 
going iin by winch certain participles 
or adjectives acquire tl»c character 
of prepositions or oil verbs, no longer 
needing the prop of n noun to cling 
to ; wc can say Consulering Ike 
circumstances you were justified, or 
Roughly speaking they are identical. 

A need not correct into I acquit you 
A / should call them identical id order 
to regularize the participles. The 
difficulty is to know when this 
development is complete i may I 
write Rcjerring to your tenet, you do 
nof state .... or most it be l find 
you do not state ■ ■ ■ 1 i.e., is rejerring 
still undeveloped ? In all such 
cases, it is best to pu t off recognition. 

A good example of what may prove 
to have been such a development 
caught in the act is the phrase due 
to. Every illiterate in the land is 
now treating due to as though due 
had passed into an adverb not 
needing a noun to agree with. Just 
as owing, in owing to, has actually 
done. The prepositional use of 
owing fo is more than a century old ; 
but of a similar use of due to there is 
not a vestige In the OED (dated 
16»7 for D). It is now as common 
M can be. though only, if the view 


taken in mi a is correct, among the 
illiterate ; that term is here to be 
taken as including all who are 
Unfamiliar with good writers, A who 
consequently are unaware of any 
idiomatic difference between Owing 
to h u age he was unable to comuele, 
A Due to his age he was Ac. i'erhups 
the illiterates will beat idioiu ; per¬ 
haps idiuru will lieut the illiterates ; 
our grauilitons will know. 

The conscious or unconseinas as¬ 
sumption that a participle or adjec¬ 
tive lias acquired the powers of 
prcpoMlion or adverb when it lias In 
fact not done so fierliMjis accounts 
for most of the unultiiched A 
wrongly utlui'licd ; but there ore 
many for which no such excuse Is 
fxisaible. Ik-fore proceeding to 
tliem, let us make a few sentences 
containing undoubtedly converted 
participles, M-Nlrtirea in wliieh the 
un-Hung participle is not felt to need 
a noun :— Tull.ing oj test matches, 
who tcon lAr tasl t ; Coming to de¬ 
tails. the spoilt ballot-papers were IT ; 
They are illiterate (using the word 
in its widest sense) ; Granting his 
honesty, he may be mistaken ; failing 
t you, Uirre is no chance lejl : Twehe 
were smrd. not counting the dog ; 
Allowing (or exceptions, the rule may 
stand. It is natural, A |>erbups 
right, to rxplain this common type 
os originally not a participle at all, 
but a shortening of the gerund 
preceded by the old preposition a j 
talkingoj- a-talking of, l.c. in talking 
or while tlrere is talk of. However 
that may be, It Is only fanatical 
purists who will condemn such 
sentences ; A a clear acknowledge¬ 
ment of their legitimacy should 
strengthen rather than weaken the 
necessary protest against the sloven¬ 
ly uses now to be illustrated- After 
each extract will hr given In brackets 
first the noun, whether present or 
not, to which the participle or 
adjective ought to be attached, A 
secondly the noun, if any, to which 
careless'grammar has In bet attach¬ 
ed itUnlike the other great Euro¬ 
pean capitals which lay themselves out 
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la eater for the tourist, Ruirian it the 
only language spoken (the capital in 

J uration ; Russian)./.* belief thal a 
'ommitlee of Inquiry it merely an 
oration, ii mat, if accepted, the men 
will he caught out ( Corami t tee; men |./ 
Ettperimenlt have shown that, white 
affording protection against shrapnel, 
the direct bullet al moderate range 
ccouid carry fragments of the plate 
into the body (plate ; bullet)./Based 
on your figures of membership, you 
suggest that the Middle Ctaises Union 
has failed (auggealion ; you).// 

would also suggest thal, whits admit, 
ting the modernity, the proofs offered 
bu aim as to the recent dale of the loss 
of aspiration are not very convincing 
(I; proofs)./A girt fell on a pen, 
which pierced her eye, dt, causing 
mmingirii, she died (which ; she)./ 
Having muzzled Ihe House of Lords 
it is difficult to see al Ihe moment any 
teal obstacle to the successful passage 

of the Bill (the Government; -)./ 

Whilst placing little hopt in the pet- 
sent dynasty, it is always possible in 
the East for tome official to rise to 
power who may change the destinies 
of his people (we ; official), 
un avowedly. As un a b aahrdly . 
unbeknown(st). Both forms are 
now out of use except in dialect or 
uneducated speech or in imitations 
of these. The -st form Is more 
exclusively adverbial; cf. unawares 
as the adv. of unaware, A whites, 
sehilst. 

unbending, as participle of to un¬ 
hand, means throwing off stiffness, 
but as a compound of un- A bending 
it means never throwing off stiffness; 
oontreats, not usually so diametrical 
as this, often result from the pre¬ 
fixing of un- at different stages ; 
e. in ‘ lessons learnt k unlearnt 
unlearnt may mean either at two 
very different things, 
unbarufso. Pronounoe dhnblrSfa'fn. 
It moans ' unc h a l l e nged \ i. e. with¬ 
out defying Fate, 
unbits-led. Tbs spelling varies; 
sea -a-, -as-, 
uneda. PI. -at. 


uncial. See Technical tebms. 

Uncle Sam. See Sobejouets. 
un-oome-ht-able. The word had 
doubtless, two or three centuries 
ago, a jolly daredevil hang-the- 
graramanans air about it; that has 
long evaporated ; it serves no pur¬ 
pose that inaccessible docs Dot ; It 
requires a writer to choose between 
Qve forms (ssncomatabic is the other 
extreme); k it surely deserves a 
pluoe among Superfluous wosuss. 

unno mm on. The old slang use as 
an adverb-remarkably (on u. fine 
girl Ac.) has nearly died out, & is no 
longer in place outside the dialogue 
of historical novels. 

Unconcernedly, unconstralnedly. As 

UNABASHEDLY. 

uncontrollable. Better than in-; 
see m- k vis-. 

unoontrollsdly. As unabashedly. 
undeceived. Two words of different 
meaning, like unbending. 
undependable. For the legitimacy 
of this k similar words, see -able S. 
under, prep. See below for dis¬ 
tinctions : A UNDEBNEATU. 
underlay, -lie, vbs. The confusion 
noticed In lay k ui Is worse con¬ 
founded for the compounds; sc* 
the remarks on overlay. 

undermost. See -host. 
underneath (prep.), compared with 
selow k under, is not, like be¬ 
neath, a word that tends to become 
archaic ; on the contrary, it is still 
in full colloquial ae well as literary 
use ; its range Is much narrower 
than that ol sender, being almost 
confined to the physical relation of 
material things (cf. ‘ underneath the 
bed * with ‘ under the stimulus of 
competition '), but within that range 
it is often preferred as expressing 
more emphatically the notion of 
being covered over, A carrying a step 
further the difference pointed out 
between fades A under, 
undeservedly, undsslgnedly. As 

UNABASHEDLY, 

nndl&wtad, nMhrf ptiiyrf , nndk a 
CCtmtuUng. All better than the la- 
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forma j nctm-4 un-. The in-, which 
i« at variance with the prevalent 
modem usage, owes ite eeeape to the 
protection afforded by indigestion. 
Indiscipline, A indiscriminate. 
undbgutsedly. Aa i-scSAaotoLY. 
undistlngulshahk. The in- form ii 
better ; see in- A on-. 
undistributed middle. See TECH¬ 
NICAL TEBUS. 

undisturbedly. As unabakiiedlv. 
undue, -duly. There is no need Jot 
undue alarm. Well, no ; that sccmi 
likely. See muisie ; in the making 
of truisms u. is at present the 
favourite ingredient. 

uxkoconomlc(al). For the distinc¬ 
tion see EcoNosccfiL). 
unedited. Betterthnntheln-form, 
which those who are literary by pro¬ 
fession seem to prefer; sec in- A on-. 

unequal. She has been compelled la 
undertake an offensive for which, as 
events have proved, the teas wholly 
unequal./A simplicity that seems 
guile unequal to treat the large ques¬ 
tions {mowed. The preposition after 
u. ia to, not for ; but if a verbal 
phrase with to is used it must be to 
with the gerund, not with the in¬ 
finitive ; see Gerund 3 C. 

UNEQUAL YOKEFELLOW*. The 
phrase is here used ia a comprehen¬ 
sive sense enabling a number of 
faults, roost of tnem treated at 
length in other articles, to be ex¬ 
hibited side bv side as varieties of 
one species. 'They are all such as 
not to obstruct seriously the under¬ 
standing of the passage in which 
they occur, but to inflict a paasing 
discomfort on fastidious readers; 
to a writer who Is not fastidious it 
is sn Irksome tssk to keep in ndnd 
the readers who are, A he inclines 
to treat symmetry ss troublesome 
or even obtrusive formalism; he 
too could be mechanically regular if 
be would, but he is not going to be 
at the pains of revising his first draft 
into conformity with niceties that 
are sorely of no consequence. It is 
true that such revising is an un¬ 


grateful task ; but tlwre must be 
something wrong with a writer who 
is not free, by Inc time be 1s through 
his apprenticeship, of the uoed for 
Lisin sort of revision ; to shape one's 
sentences aright as one puts them 
down, instinctively avoiding lop. 
sidednea A checking all details of 
the framework, is not the final 
crown of an accomplished writer, 
but part of the rudiments ; if one 
has neglected to acquire that habit 
in early dovs. one bus no right to 
grumble at the choice that later 
confronts one between slovenliness 
A revision. 

Conspicuous among the slights 
commonly inflicted upon the minor 
symmetries arc those illustrated 
below :— 

Uelween demands and. but- The 
nine employees whose record of service 
ranged between SI duwn to SO years. 
See BETWEEN. 

Doth demands and, but—The enemy 
despairs both of victory on land or of 
such success as will give him a com¬ 
promise peace. See mini. 

Neither demands nor. but— Diderot 
presented a bouquet which was neither 
weB or ill recewed. See neitiiks «. 

Neither this nor that demands s 
lingular verb, but—Neflher John 
nor Richard were English. See 
neitbes A 

Scarcely (temporal) demands when 
or before, but—.Scarcely teas the drain 
finished tbsn several sickened with 
diphtheria. See scascibY. 

Each demands a singular verb, but 
—The opportunities which each are 
capable of turning to account. See 

EACH. 

Has A does os auxiliaries demand 
different continuations, but— The 
Government has never A does not 
now dose the door to overtures. Sea 
Ellipsis. 

A subjunctive In one of two 
parallel clauses demands s lubjuno- 
tive in the other, but— If the appeal 
be mode <* results <■>... See Stm- 
jiiNcnvES (arrivals). 

Similarly with Inversion In pe raUd 
clauses, but— Even mere Ms trad tf 
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country level plain dt the roads lest 
themselves to Ike manoeuvre . .. See 
Invkumon. 

Hermetic Moling up of a subject 
within ita verb demands repetition 
of the subject if it is to serve again, 
but—//oca he dielike its method, <b 
Will only mention .. .1 Sec P mii n. 
sentence dance»s. 

One or two other type* muv be 
added without quotations :— Bilker 
he did net kntxv or mas lying (read 
lie either ); The old one root as good 
if not belter than Ihie (read aj good 
at Ihit if not better ); One of (he 
worst king* that has etier reined 
(read have) ; It it ail dr more than 
1 expected (read alt 1 expected, dr 
more); He mas young, rich, tandtone, 
it enjoyed life (read <fc handsome} 
tee and 2). 

unsscapable, unessentlaL Better 
than in-; see in- ft UN-. 

unexceptionable >'-al. See excep¬ 
tion ADt-E. 

Unfelgncdly. Foursyllnblcs; -EDLT- 

unfortunate. For ' one more u.’, 
see Stock patuos. 

unpda. FI. -for. 

unhuman. For the use of this by 
the side of tnflumim, see UN- 2. 

Unldea'd. Best so written; -ed A 

l/H IDIOMATIC -LT. As the lapses 
from idiom here to be illustrated 
probably owe their origin to the 
modem wider extension of gram¬ 
matical knowledge, it may be 
prudent to start by conciliating the 
sticklers for grammar A admitting 
that a -ly It sometimes missing 
where it is wonted. So -.—The 
Carholme course, thaped very similar 
k> Iks hosnikr Town Moor, it one 
of the bet! la Bngbmd./Proceedings 
instituted by the local Education 
Committee egainet the mother for 
neglecting to tend her girl to school 
regular./// the Government it going 
It naHonahte the coat, rot believe it 
mould do wiser to lame iti hands free 
It .. . (more wisely).// hope Ihot 
matt teachert in the pretent day lap 
Isanti to read the Old Tettamenl 
( /tanks Is the higher critics) different 


from the way I wot taught to read it 
in ay youth./Surely no peaco-loving 
man or womon toil! deny that it mould 
bt advisable to prevent ttrihet db 
lock-outs consistent with the prin¬ 
ciple! of liberty at tel forth by John 
Stuart Mill. 

But, it grammar is inexorable 
against continent A different A the 
rest, it would in the following sen¬ 
tences allow contrary A irrespective 
without a frown, while idiom for its 
part would welcome them The 
prevision it quite inadequate dr very 
grudgingly granted, rt often, con- 
tranly to the spirit of the Act, totally 
denied./Loyal obedience is due to the 
‘ powers Ihul be at such, irrespec¬ 
tively of their historical origin./Hit 
method is lo whitewash them alt 
vigorously with the same brush, irre¬ 
spectively of differences in the careers 
*t characters of hit heroes. Contrary 
A irrespective arc among the adjec¬ 
tives that hove, with others men¬ 
tioned in Unattached Ac. A in 
Quasi-adverbs, developed ndverbiol 
force ; to ignore that development 
is bad literary judgement, but, 
among the mistakes made with -ly, 
one of the least. 

A degree worse is the use of u -ly 
adverb where idiom requires not an 
adverb at all, but a predicative 
adjective. See laboe(ly) for the 
phrase* bulk A loom large, & sub¬ 
stitute adjectives for adverbs in the 
four foil owing quotations ;— But over 
the rival claims of the Marquess Canon 
<h Mr Baldwin controversy waxed 
vigorously.//n neither direction can 
toe fit our hopes very highly./This 
country was brought much more 
closely to disaster at sea than ever the 
Allies mere on land (much closer}./ 
It it a gigantic labour before which the 
labours of Westphalia, of Utrecht, of 
Vienna, vote insignificantly. 

Yet a little worse is the officious 
bringing up to data of such time- 
honoured phrases as mighty Mud A 
sure enough SliO, it it mightily 
kind of the Homing Post to he to 
anximst lo shield the Labour Party 
from the wrath lo come./We begin lo 
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remember IAc itory 0 / the detective aka 
dieil murwumf to himself • Mote 
civet I ’ A lamads the end of the 
book, surely cnougk, more etues there 
are. 

But much more to be deprecated 
than alt the particular departures 
from idiom already mentioned is Uie 
growing notion that every monosyl¬ 
labic adjective, tf un adverb is to be 
made of it, must have u -Ly clup(>ed 
on to it to proclaim the fuel. Of 
very many llial is not true ; see 
most, aidirr, A straight, for wrong 

or needles* uses of mostly, rightly. 4 
straigtdly. Two such words nuiy 
here be taken for special irentnicnt, 
rnucb(fy) as the least, 4 hardily) as 
the most, Important of all. U'e do 
all know that much can be an 
adverb, A probably most of us would 

S ens that muchly was a modern 
•etious formation, perhaps meiuit 
to burlesque the ultru-grunimntirul. 
A at any rate always used jocosely. 
We ahoultl be wrong ; it is 1100 years 
old, its earliest use was serious, A 
even now it may rarely be met in 
contexts where the jaiint of the Joke 
is not opparent: Many players re tic 
were in the habit 0 / relying muchly 
upon the advice of Iheir caddies found 
themselves completely at sea. Never¬ 
theless, as it seems from the OKI) 
to have lain dormant for over 200 
years, our guess is not so far out, 
A its revival in the 10th c. illustrates 
the belief that adverbs must end in 
-ly. Muchly does not often make 
its way into print, except in dialogue 
as a recognised symbol of the mildly 
jocose talker, A hoi been worth 
attention only in contrast with 
hardly. That, as will appear, is 
substituted in print for the idio¬ 
matic hard neither seldom nor with 
any burlesque intention, but seem¬ 
ingly in ignomnoe. Ignorance that 
hard can be an adverb stems in¬ 
credible when one thinks of It froze 
hard, HU him hard. Work hard. Try 
hard. A so forth ; the ignorance 
must be of idiom rather than of 
grammar. Neglect of idiom is, in 
this rsir. aggravated by the danger 


that hardly, written as meaning 
bard, may be read aa meaning 
scarcely ; for some proofs that that 
danger is real, see the article naaj>- 
ly. The examples that here follow 


are free from such amhaguitv, but in 
. each of them idiom demands expul¬ 
sion of tiie -ly i—if rail hardly pul la 
il the Tories art for argument is 
shown by . . . 1 nother sign of haul 

hardly the great famihee are pressed 
j in these timer, j The imumon of llenley 
by the fashionable world hears very 
hardly on those who go only for the 
sjuirl.. Hut trhal about the agricul¬ 
turist. who is so hardly hit by our 
present system t/Thcy hate been as 
hardly hit us any close in tlir com¬ 
munity by the present state of trade./ 
If there is a man more hardly hit by 
feinting conditions Ihan the average 
holder of u season ticket hr is Hard 
to find (harder hil). 

Other such oil verbs are re I lie. late, 
deuced, high, cuch a|xult in the ap¬ 
pended extracts by un unidiomatic 
•ly r— And then he'd know thul truing 
* insurance were widely apart./ 
Several drawings in the new volume 
are doled as lately as August A 
September, mi. /1 bile U—it is 
deucedly big—l light it A inhale./ 
M. MiUerand bus played highly, bid 
he has Iasi his stake. Middling, soft, 
A sharp, ure specimens of the many 
others that might be named. 

unify. For inflexions see Valina lri 

1 -lx Ac., G. 

unlmpaisionedty. A bad form; 

see -UH.V. 

unique. A watertight definition or 
paraphrase of the word, securing it 

r nst confusion with all synonyms 
might be suggested, ia difficult 
to frame. In the first place, it is 
applicable only to what is In some 
respect the sole existing specimen, 
the precise like of which may be 
sought In vein. That gives a clean 
line of division between it A Use 
many adjectives for which the 
illiterate tend to substitute it— 
IS st ar * ab le, esserational, rare, mar¬ 
vellous, It the like. In the qualities 
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represented by those epithets there 
Rn degica ; but uniqucHM Is i 
matter of ye* or no only ; no unique 
thing 1* more or lea* unique than 
another unique thins, a* it may be 
rarer or Icae rare ; the adverb* that 
«. ear) tolerate are e.g. quite, olmort, 
nearly, really, surely, perhaps, abso¬ 
lutely, or in some respeeis; A It is 
nonsense to call anything more, 
moil, very, somewhat, rathe r, or com- 
parativcly u. Such nonsense, how, 
ever, is often written :—A/. Oeorges 
Uuieson, in recognition of hie valuable 
■sneers at thorihand miter la the 
Chamber of Deputies, hat been made 
on Officer of the Legion of Honour ; 
thit M a rather unique dish net ion./ 
/ have fuel come acrart the production 
of a boy aged term ahieh is, in my 
experience, somewhat unique./Sir.— 
1 oenlure to tend you a copy of a 
rather unique inscription on a tomb- 
riant./A very unique child, thought I. 

But, secondly, there 1s another set 
of synonyms—sole, single, peculiar 
to, Ac.—fro m which u. Is divided not 
by a clear difference or meaning, but 
by an Idiomatic limitation of the 
contexts to which it is suited. It 
will be admitted that we improve 
the two following sentences If we 
change u. in the first Into sole, A In 
the second Into peculiar :—in the 
ahvaye delicate Cb difficult domain of 
diplomatic relatione the Foreign Min• 
istor must be the unique medium of 
communication orith foreign Powers./ 
He relates Christianity to other re¬ 
ligions, d notes what is unique to the 
former A what is common to ail of 
Mem. The emendations are easy to 
make or accept; to explain the need 
of them It more difficult ; but the 
reason why a. la unsuitable la perhaps 
that It belongs to the class of epithets 
dis c uss a l in Poemva woaue. 

natty. The unifies, or dramatic 
unities, are the n. of time, the u. 
of place, A the u. of action. The first 
haa been observed If all that happens 
la a play oan be conceived as 
sufficiently continuous to fill only 

kkffi the —mr tilM 


(stretched by generous reckoning to 
a day) as the performance. The 
second is observed when changes of 
scene. If any, are slight enough to 
spare an audience the sensation of 
being transported from one place to 
another. The third Is observed 
when nothing is introduced that has 
no bearing upon the central action 
of the play. The last only ie univer¬ 
sally recognised as among the essen¬ 
tials of good drama. 

unlearned, -nt. See learn. 
unless A until. See Pleonasm, 2, 
for other such duplications ; one of 
the conjunctions is always super¬ 
fluous. as in the still commoner 
it te. when, the discussion in which 
article may serve for this pair also ; 
but a few quotations will allow the 
re Ada r to judge whether • unless A ’ 
might not in each be left out with 
advantage Unless A until it it 
made possible for a builder or houer- 
holder to obtain an economic rent, to 
long will building be at a riandtliU./ 
Speaking for himtelf he laid that 
unless A until the Second Chamber 
wot reformed A the conetitueneiet 
were given tame constitutional meant 
of expressing their opinion, he treated 
every measure that proceeded from the 
House of Commons at at present 
constituted at coming from a tainted 
source./Prodded further that any Hill 
shall not be presented to his Majesty 
nor receive the Royal Assent under the 
precisions of this section unless A 
until it has been submitted to A 

t oppTwxd by the electors./Sir Albert 
Stanley assured some alarmed manu- 
icturrrs that a certain embargo which 
e had temporarily removed should be 
tpetdily rexmpoted A no! remoced 
again unless A until they had been 
consulted. 

unlike, In Its leas simple uses, l.e. 
when we get beyond * unlike thing* 

’ the two case* are u.', A * this is u. 
that’, to ’unlike you, I feel the 
odd' A further developments, is 
subject to the complications act out 
hi like, though ocean oca for it are 
much fewer. la addition to what It 
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there mid, two special warnings 
may be given. / counted eighty-nine 
nun o] men standing, «ff unlike in 
London, only occasionally could 
women be distinguished. V. is there 
treated as though it bad developed 
the adverbial power described in the 
article Un attach an Ac. as acquired 
by ouhng (lo) but not by due (to); 
it has not, it something adverbial 
(in contrail with London ways!) 
must be substituted. 

At. Berger, however, does not appear 
to hare —unlike his Human masters — 
the gift of presenting female char¬ 
acters, As with many negutives, the 
placing of u- is ini|>ortunt ; standing 
where it docs, it must be changed Lo 
like ; unlike would be right if the 
phrase were shifted to before ' docs 
not appear 

immaterial, If chosen instead of the 
ordinary ini-, con lines the meaning 
to ' not consisting of matter * 
excludes the other common meuning 
of immaterial, vi* * that docs not 
matter ’, ‘ not important or essen¬ 
tial '; see UN- 2. 
unmentionable*. Worn-out uu- 
noun. 

unmoral. For this A ira-, sec un- 2. 
unnavlgabla. Dettcrao; is- 4 un-. 
unparalleled. Not -Ucd-, sec 
FAKjm.ru* for the Irregularity, 
unperturbadly. Aa unabasiip.dlv. 
unpractical- Better so; in- A un-. 
unraoognlzaMe. Better ao ; in- A 
UN-. 

imrellgtmu, chosen instead of the 
usual ir-. excludes the latter's im¬ 
plications of sin Ac., A means out¬ 
side the sphere of religion; see un- 2. 
unreservedly. As unabasrkduy. 
unresponsive. Bcttcrso; in-Aun-. 
unrestrainedly. As ckabahidlv. 
unretendve. lr • is better; in-A un-. 
unsanitary. In-- In- is the estab¬ 
lished form ; but it would not be 
used, as un- might, of a plaoe Ac. 
that neither had nor needed pro¬ 
visions for sanitation : a primitive A 
unsanitary but entirely healthy Hfe or 
village ; insanitary implies danger. 
Sec UK- 2 . 


unsotvabt* differs tram insoluble in 
having iu reference limited to the 
sense of the English verb solve. A not 
covering, as insoluble does, various 
senses (dissolve as well as solve) of 
the Latin verb solvere ; it Is there¬ 
fore sometimes useful in avoiding 
ambiguity ; ace un- 2. 

unstable. Better than in-. In apile 
of instability ; see un- 2. 

unstrlngedK unstrung. See stbimo- 

ro. 

unlit Inks hie is now a sort of ex¬ 
pletive. When we lay dame, it 
relieves us because it is a strong 
word A yet means nothing ; we do 
not intend the person or thing or 
event that wc damn to be burnt in 
hell tire; fur from it; but the faint 
uroma of brimstone that hangs 
for ever nlmui the word is savoury 
in wrathful nostrils. So it la 
with nnthxnkablr, ' that cannot be 
thought That a thing at once 
exists A docs not exist, or 1 the 
tilings which God hath prepared for 
them that love lum \ are unthink¬ 
able, i.e.. the constitution of the 
human nund bars us from conceiving 
or spprcliending them ; but we do 
not mean all that with our Vooua- 
wuRD unthinkable at preaent: any- 
thing is now untliinkablc from what 
reason declares impossible or what 
imagination is helpless to conoeive 
down to what seems against the 
odds (os that Oxford should win the 
boat-rucc), or what is slightly dis¬ 
tasteful to the speaker (os that the 
Labour I'urty should ever form a 
Government). The word la ao 
attractive because the uncompro¬ 
mising intensity of Its proper sense 
in metaphysics A philosophy Ungers 
around it, like the brimstone of 
damn, even when it is transferred to 
ordinary regions; A this recom¬ 
mends It to all who like to combine 
the most forcible sound with the 
haxirat meaning. The haxincas Is 
easily accounted for; the un- A 
•able meaning ‘ that cannot be 
—ed' are regarded as affixed to 
(1) think In the phUosopbio senes 
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* frame a conception uf(2) think 
m tlu* everyday sense * lidirvc ' or 
' be of opinion f!i) think of, in the 
aeu*e ' consider advisable * or ‘ con¬ 
template doing (4) think likely. 
To illLuch to no protean a verb- 
notion the ullixrs Dial make it ineon 
4 that innnot l<c which-ycm-plcasc- 
(if-four-difTcrcnt-lhiugs-cd ’ (I(mh re¬ 
sult & could not but result in 
haziness. 1 1 err in a quotation iroin 
yMlmliiy’* paper (IfrdM. 6'os.. 
;ll/l/2») I Iml etiuies pul In show it : 
What Cun*rrv<tiUHt arc trying to de¬ 
cide iv whither they art ]*Totfcitant*ix 
or not; . . . to abandon Protection is 
unthinkubte, because lhr majority of 
Consenulnex Inwe ProtcrUon in their 
bones. To alumdnu Proteilum cun- 
nnt lie thought 1 if that has a 
meaning, it is I bat the mind cannot 
form an idea of it, which is obviously 
untrue. Then, cannot In* thought tft 
that menus that (ouaervah vc* ran- 
util consider ds iidvixihdity, which 
it is plum from the sentence* before 
that Kune of them ur, doing. Him. , 
ninimi lie thoHghl likely V to tliut 
ue seem to be brought. A it mnouul* 

merely to Haying (lint abandon men! 
m unlikely (which may be true) «\ 
adding that tto-unc can think other¬ 
wise (winch lit faine). 

It is pwbubJc that even now no 
really dear thinker ever Uses the 
word out of its severely limited 
philosophic sense, or applies it lo 
anything but what the tniiul is 
ineupable of conceiving ; A at any 
rate that is the ouly sense in which 
it is likely to live long ; its prescut 
vogue wiU last only till the ncrrmity 
of confiaing it to erne dear meaning 
has forced itself on die general 
conscious ness. A few quotations, 
beginning with the philosophic uae, 
but chiefly of the bad trivial kinds, 
are added, not because anyone eon* 
not find such things for lunudf. but 
because their massed variety may 
have a chance of disgusting those 
who do not reckon shiftiness « virtue 
in the words they use :—* Vfti male ' 
scientific ideas may be unthinkable 
without prejudice to the ' thinkable- 


ness * of ' pro Trimate ' scientific ideas./ 
l et toe do not know tune plant ic the 
mind is ; we do rod know what 
thought* are thinkable by man./If the 
reformers of our time, generously 
i mpatient as they are. mu Id count 
upon the insrtotn, the r/mrf/w, rf- the 
caution of Uu* older school, as near 
an ideal combination as is third,aide 
uviu/J be effected. A cross bet wren 
the philosophic sense, which the 
writer is aiming at. k the popular ; 
for an ideal combi nation of generous 
impatience A caulion is itself not 
unthinkable, however unlikely./7/ is 
unthinkable that ne should continue 
a jxihcy under which a given lor nidi/ 
may be allowed to commit a crime 
ag/unst a friendly nation. Id this A 
llie next, each with a t/"rt-clftUH<* o.s 
tin* iiiilhtiikuhU I In ns;, the defence 
is possible llail CA//iX lisu. its ordinary 
meaning, the one numU-re.l 2 above, 
A* that unthinkable cannot be dc- 
. pnvtd of its right lo embody this ; 

1 (Ik* answer is that tin* defence is, for 
tin: particular construction, Round, 
but that nlMleulicui would never¬ 
theless lie I ic tbr. / The Arbitration 
Treaty is going through ; about that 
1 hare nu manner of doubt ; that it 
may be altered in some details is 
•uissible; tUul it will be rejected 
altogether is unthinkable. See the 
pnmlmg; A read incredible./A 

, tariff. having regard to » 7 v effects upon 
I the textile industries of the country, u 
j imfiimfcdb/r. lmpraeticable Y 'H'lt/i 
all respect to the advocates of a third 
reading amendment, such a Course 
anvctirs to us lo be simply unthink¬ 
able A eoun.c that ha* advocates 
unlhinkulde ! 'A popular vote , en¬ 
tailing no adverse consequences to a 
GovrmmerU on its chief constructive 
policies, is unthinkable under our 
system. Yet the referendum has 
been thought of : rend inconsistcid 
with., He said Uuit he would welcome 
any improvement «»» our relations 
triih Germany, d• described a war 
with Germany as unthinkable. Out 
of the question ?//< is unthinkable 
that hundreds upon hundreds of people 
should be getting their freedom on the 
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ground of adultery, whilst thousands 
of innocent sufferers u mice desertion, 
drink, cruelly, <i- t usanity. are left 
outside uny relief. He is plainly 
stating what he lukca to Ik* the 
existing position ; hnw can Hint Ik* 
unthinkable n wl flagrant injus¬ 
tice./ Hr suit! nv were opt to forget the 
lessons uf the u nr ; some Jtcople he 
met said ‘ J until lo forget ' that 
iivm. to his mind, a ur wig < 1 * nn- 
thinkable attitude to adopt. Un¬ 
thinking 7 

until. 1. t 'rtJilKMI. it- l\ «»r till) 
(before ur when. it. t'nlru dr u 

1. I'ntil Inn mtv little <»r tI k* 
archaic elhcl us computed wilh fiM 
tlial distinguish unto Irom In. A- 
Mlhslituhmi of it for till Hitiild 
seldom be noticeable. CUvpt m nn\ 

Mil’ll stereo! \|m*< 1 plilasr as hue titl 
death. NcM’i 1 holts*.. hit is now tin* 
usual form, A inti it crus a cert Min 
leisurely or deliberate or )k»h|m.us 
air; whin 1 la* clause nr plirw»c 
precedes U»< mam sentence, until is 

x rliups urtmilly the emnmoocr 

until his acre warn he had been 
unpopular). 

2. Neil her unlil nor till is idiomatic 

in sentences nf a eeilarii ty|n*. which 
require 1 1 hen or before : In one of the 
city he iuis Hcatnt at nnr end 

of a bench, d had not been there long 
until a •parrtrx alighted at the other 
end. The reason is that tiU 4. untd. 
strictly defined, mean (if there is no 
negative) ‘throughout the interval 
iK'lHCin the Ktarling-pnmt (i.c. 
lien*, Ins sitting down) A* the goal 
(here, the sparrow's urnvftl}*; or 
(cf t litre is a negative) * at any point 
ill that interval '; i to say that it 
was not lung ut any point in that 
inlcrval is meaningless. The OE1) 
calls the misuse dial. & I\S. 

3. For urdr** <t until, see rxtm. 
The wntcr of the following has 
evidently a praiseworthy antipathy 
lo u. dr u. t which would have given, 
however verbosely, hu meaning; 
but in struggling to escape he has 
made nonsense, which is worn than 
verbosity* lie trill still be able to 


supply his front dr to be »« touch with 
Jrrusalem by turn avenues of supply, 
the rund «l* the railuai/. until, or 11 . 
the i ritual point tf Sabtous u lost 
to him. 

untoward. Pronounce fiulo'urd. 
unvoiced. Nee Tm umi ai. ti iimk. 
unwieldy, n. h\h U. not -Idly. 
up. 1. The pin use up to dale is 
| tliice word* uuli x phi ncd. except 
» "Inn it u, um*i| us an ullnhultve 
j udjectixc ; then, il is h\pin ned : 
j .-tn bttngahnc ; hut \ ou 

. are nut up to dull . Ilrtug the ledger 
I up to date See lltirn.M*, group 
| •Fiimi hand to liunilh. 

| 2 .Ip against (l.ntd or Cunfrolilcd 

! with). A up to (imuiuUnt upon). 

an good i samples n| the rapidity 
I with wlach in iihmU rn English new 
slung pb roses make their way 
through tin newspaper* into hit-fury 
n sjK-claluhly. 

upon. 1. For (up,••a till fours, see 
i om 

2. t'pon)(tm. Fur u list of other 
surh pairs, scr iii.t.. The di fit fence 
is much flir same as lictuccfi rvni. 
J A tilt ; but Miphonv plays a con- 
• snh-rablc part in llit- churn*, i//wi 
)>riiig usually irjolrd when it* 
j.usil ion would cause it lo tie pro¬ 
nounced as two unaccented syl¬ 
lables instead of with a clear -ft- ; 
compare upon ray t turd wdh on no 
account. A that depend* on tthu it 
| n-tir with depend upon it ; nl the end 
! of a m ntrnee, consequent ly, upon 
; IS iiften pr« fi-rrrd : There \x very little 
to go upon. 

upper. For u ease, see i.owwi 1. 
uppermost. Sec -*ovi 
upright, accent. Stand upright; 
u'pnght peo)4c ; one of the up¬ 
rights gave way. 

upSUtrfS). t omc upstair's ; an 
u'p^lmr room. 

urinal. Thr natural pronun ninlioo 
. (vrr KaraaarvK ircoiT) i» ®’lnal ; 
Orl'nal accord. Iicttrr with the 
imaginary aanrtilv of Latin quan¬ 
tities : hut how little that cornea 
i tn is shown m Kalsk quantity. 
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os. 1. Cue mistakes. 2. His, our, 
Ac., after oj ut. 

1. Cue. The roman-type urn* A 
roe in the following example* are 
ungrammatical :— They art 64 com¬ 
petent tuuiei regards manufacture, 
A 40 why not if rye them the tame at 
they tern u* 1/The Germane are 
invoiced like ourselves in a blind 
struggle of foreet, it no more than ua 
to be blamed or molted./Age A ex¬ 
perience bestow the tkill to recognise 
in a book only abal me require ; that 
cee not only read A mark, but inwardly 
digest ; if becomes us./Let us be con¬ 
tent —we Liberals, at any rate—to go 
on in the possession of our old prin¬ 
ciples. In tile drat two, after aj A 
than, there can be no objection to 
letting grammar have ite rights, 
with the correct we. In the third, 
If becomes we ie thought pedantic, 
becomes ourself or ourselves is an easy 
way out; A in the la*t. if it la 
obtrusively formal to keep the 
required cue in miod for the dura¬ 
tion of a duh A repeat it on the 
other aide. Lei us Liberals at any 
rate be content would nut have been 
unbearably ordinary. 

2. Our, or Ms Ac., after of us. 
Types, it mutt be admitted, under 
which each of us can classify a good 
many of his acquaintances. That ii 
the logical arrangement, which, u 
the quotation thows, ii free from 
any taint of over-precision ; but 
much more commonly our acquain¬ 
tances is substituted owing to the 
attraction of ua. 

-HI. The plurals of nouns in -u# 
an trouble*)roe. 1. Moat are from 
Latin seoond-deolenaion words, 
whose Latin plural is -i (pronoun oed 

2 ; but when that should be used, 
when the English plural -u tee is 
batter, bu to bo decided for each 
separately; see Larin M. trains, 
•I, A the individual words- *. Many 
are from Latin fourth-declension 
words, whose Latin plural Is -as 
(pronounced da); but the Bei g U s h 
neural -uses la almost always pre¬ 
ferred, aa p rospe ctu s es i Mata* (-Os) 


is occasionally seen u a plural; 
words of this class, which must never 
have plural in -i, are afflatus, ap¬ 
paratus, conspectus, hiatus, impetus, 
tutus, meatus, n crus, plexus, pro¬ 
spectus, soltus, senalus, status. S. 
home are from Latin third-declen- 
sjon neuters, whose plurals are of 
various forms in -o; Bo corpus, 
genus, opus, make corpora, genera, 
opera, which are almost always pre¬ 
ferred in English to .uses. 4. Callus, 
octopus, polypus, 6c virus, nouns 
variously abnormal in Latin, eon all 
have plurul -uses ; for any alterna¬ 
tives see the words. S. Some Eng¬ 
lish nouns in -us are in Latin not 
nouns, but verbs Ac.; so ignoramus, 
mandamus, mittimus, non possumus, 
omnibus; for these the only poasi hie 
plural is the English -uses. 

tat, n. The form* H'fiol is the use 

of complaining/, Is There is no use 
in complaining, are current A un- 
criticised. The forms It it no use 
complaining (or to eomploin), A 
Complaining (or To complain ) it no 
use, are still more current, but much 
criticised. & the critics would hove 
us Correct them by inserting of 
(it of no use). Cenctal adoption of 
their of is at this lime of day past 
prayiog for; we should all take 
refuge instead In useless, which 
would do well enough if we could 
remember to say it. Still, on the 
assumption that use in these idioms 
means utility or usefulness, they are 
Justified in their objection, if not in 
their remedy ; A they will probably 
refuse to be pacified by the admit- 

S imperfect analogy of It is no 
It is no harm. Perhaps the 
. which when this was written 
had not reached use, may find ua a 
better defence ; at any rate moat of us 
would like to be allowed our It it 
no u«, if it is but on the footing of 
a Srtranr nanrsNSisis ; we ibould 
welcome the rites of the church, but. 
If they an withheld, are mean, like 
Touchstone, to live In bawdry. In 
so full-dress a sentence as the follow, 
log. however, the writes might have 
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been wise to defer to strict eti¬ 
quette : If the Government yield* to 
the** couneels, it will simply take us 
back irUo the worst period of Anglo- 
Irish contention, dr i(J voluntary 
recruiting campaign will be no more 
use than its threat of cotiscription . 

use, v. f makes -sable ; see Mi'TS z. 
Pronounce Qz ; but used, which ia 
Qzd in general senses, is ftst in the 
senses was accustomed, & (a* adj.) 
accustomed. 

usclul. See -er A -lot, 4. 
user. The words meaning ()) per¬ 
son who uses. A (2) right or aet of 
using, us u legal term, are not one, 
but two of distinct formation, 
usual. Of the pronunciations, 
O'zhl is slipshod, u'zGul pedantic, A 
Q'zhuuol tin- inoffensive ; sec u. 
usufruct. Pronounce Q'iu-. 
uterus. 1*1. -rt. 
utilitarian. See oeookist. 

Utilize makes -table ; see Mure E. 
utl possidetis. Pronounce O'U 
pSsIdi'tK. 

utmost, uttermost. See -most. 
uvula. Pronounce 11'vQ-. PI. -lot. 

V 

vacant. For oo c anlesf, see -r.B A 

-EST, *. 

vacate make* -table ; see -stable. 
voodnote make* -noble, see -able 1; 
A -tor, see -oa. 

vacillate. So spelt, not -cc-; ptoo. 
vA'sI-. V, makes -tor, see -om. 
vacuity, -uousneas. The first Is the 
usual word ; the second may 
reasonably be chosen when a noun 
is wanted for nocuous as applied to 
the face, eyes, expression, Ac .; see 
-ty A -ness. 

vacuum. FI. -ua or -ms ; see -dm. 
V. brake A 0. cleaner need no hy¬ 
phens ; see Hytoenb 8 B. 
VAde-TOeoum. Four syllables, 
vagary. Pronounce vogSM; the 
OKI) gives this pronunciation only, 
A among its verse quotations tn- 



Vagios. Always pronounced vo- 
jf'na; but the adjective either 
vojl'nal or vA'jlnal; ace Fuji 

QUANTITY. 

vainglory. Heat written as one 
word without hyphen, 
vainness. So spelt; sometimes 
preferred to vanity when the notion 
of conceit is to he excluded, 
valance, drujwry. The OED gives 
this, not -cnee or -If-, the preference, 
VatoDciennes. The pronunciation 
vRlrnsFiiz is recommended ; but 
OKI) gives only the French, for 
which see French woaus. 
valet. Pronounce both noun A 
verb vftlit: the verb makes -etat, 
•cling, see -T-. -TT-. 
valiant. Sre Formal words. 
valid makes -CSX ; see - an A -eat, 4. 
validate mukes -JaUe ; see -able 1. 
valise. Except in military use as 
the official term for a soldier’s knap¬ 
sack. the word is now archaic In 
England, but survives in America; 

cf. BAOOAUB. 

Valkyrie. This is the prevailing 
spelling in modern English ; pi. -I, 
or (after the Old None) Valkyriur. 
The pronunciation shown in verse, 
A suggested by the formerly com¬ 
mon spelling Vottcry, Is vilkiri; 
but vtlkl'rl is often beard, 
valley. PI. -eyt. 

valour, valorous. For spelling see 
-oua A -oa. A -oua- A -oa-. 
value, n. H'AaX value will our Second 
Chamber be to ut If it it not ta taertUe 
tuck control 1 An interesting speci¬ 
men of Analogy. What good wilt it 
bet it unexceptionable ; What use 
will it bet is not, but s pies has 
been put in for it in ube, n.; What 
value will it be t it ruled out, because 
no Instinct tells us, as about Of 
what use, that Of what value is a 
piece of pedantry. Jtoo good is both 
grammatical A idiomatic ; it no use 
IS idiomatic but not gr amm a t ical; 
A it no value la neither, 
valve. For the preference of uot- 
oulat as the adjective over nalna l A 
Dakar, toe -tut. 
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vacant. For vacantert, see -E» & 

-EST, 4. 

vacate make? -table ; bcc -atable. 
vaccinate make* -noble, ace - able 1 1 
A -tot, an -oa. 

vacillate. So spelt, not ; pron. 
vS'sl-. V. make* -lot, ace -oa. 
vacuity,-uousnen. The first lathe 
usual word tiic second may 
reasonably be chosen when a noun 
is wanted for nocuous as applied to 
the face, eyes, e xpression, Ac. j see 

-tv A -NESS. 

vacuum. PI. -no or -me; arc -us. 
V. brake A 0 . cleaner need no hy¬ 
phens ; see Hyphens 8 B. 
vade-mecum. Four syllables, 
varary. Pronounce vagfCT; the 
OBD gives this pronunciation only, 
A among its verse quotations re¬ 
quiring it are lines from Milton, Cay, 
A the Ingoldebg Legend 
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vagina. Always pronounced vs- 
jl'no; but the adjective either 
vajl'nal or vft'jlnal ; see False 
QUANTITY. 

vainglory. Beat written as one 
word without hyphen, 
vainness. So spelt; sometimes 
preferred to vanity when the notion 
qf conceit is tu be excluded, 
valance, drujiery. The OBD gives 
this, not -nice or -U-, the preference. 
Velsnotsnnes. The pronunciation 
vdlmsd'iM iu recommended ; but 
OED gives only the French, for 
which see Fkencu words. 
valet. Pronounce both noun A 
verb vft’llt; the verb makes -tied, 
-ding, see -T-, -tt-. 
valiant. See Formal words. 

valid makes at ; see -an A -ust. 4. 
validate nuikes -dalle ; see .aols 1. 
valise. Except in military use as 
the clllelc) term for a soldier's knap¬ 
sack, the won! is now archaic In 
England, but aurvives In America 1 

Cf. RAI1UAUK. 

Valkyrie. Thia is the prevailing 
spelling in modem English j pi. -I. 
or (after the Old Nome) Valkytiut. 
The pronunciation shown in verae, 
A suggested by the formerly com¬ 
mon spelling Valkery, Is valkirfj 
but vaikl'rl is often heard, 
valley. PI. -cyr. 

valour, valorous. For spelling see 
•ovi A -os. A -oua- A -or-. 
value, n. What value reill our Second 
Chamber be to ut if it ii not to emerciee 
eueh control f An interesting speci¬ 
men of Analogy. What good will it 
be t is unexceptionable ; H 'hat nee 
will it be r is not, but a plea has 
been put in for it in usa, n.; What 
value trill it be t is ruled out. because 
no instinct tells us, as about 0/ 
ahat use, that Of what value la a 
piece of pedantry. It no good is both 
grammatical A idiomatic ; it no use 
i* idlomatio but not gr amm atical j 
A is no value is neither. 

Taira. For the preference of vat- 
wlar ss the adjective over n o hurl A 
calcar, see -ula*. 
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yandalish, v andalism Not -U- ; 

see -LL-, -hr, K, 

Vu Dyck, Vandyke, Vandyke. The 

painters mime, originally ran Dyck, 
was anglicized into (Kir Anthony) 
Vandyke ; the derived noun & verb 
should be, St usually is, Vandyke ; 
the painter or a picture of his may 
properly be called by either the 
lint or preferably the second form, 
each written aa above, 
vanity. The Catechism phrase is 
The pomps dc vanity oj this wicked 
world (not canities) ; see Mis¬ 
quotation. 

vapid mukc* -eel; aee -tn * -kst, 4. 
Of its nouns, vapidness is usually 
better than sapidity (in strong eon* 
tract with the nouns of rapid), ex¬ 
cept when the sense is a vapid 
remark ; then -tty prevails, St still 
more the plural -ilici; -xr Si -nv.tr. 
vapour Sl its belongings. For the 
word itself see -oun St -oa. Allied 
words are best «]ielt i capourrr. 
vapourish, vapottrlcss. vapoury ; but 
vaparifie. vaporize (-lotion. -ier). 
vaporous (-asity) [ for the principle 
sec -oua- St -oa-. 
vapulatton. PkOAimc nuuoua. 
variability, -bleness. Doth are io 
constant use, without any clear 
difference of sense or application. 
This is unusual (see -TV & -ness) ; 
but, while -ity would be expected to 
prevail, -ness probobly persists ow¬ 
ing to the familiar ' with whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning • (dosses I. 17). 
varta lectio. FI. no rice leeiionSt. 
variant, n., as compared with 
poriahon Sc variety, is the least 
ambiguous name for a thing that 
varies or differs from others of its 
kind ; tor It Is ouncrxte only, while 
the others are much mote often 
abstract; variation Is seldom con¬ 
crete except in the musical sense, 
A ooriety seldom except as the 
classifying name for a plant, animal, 
mineral, Ac., that diverges from the 
dtaraeteristics of its ipedeo. It is 
worth while to help oo the differen¬ 


tiation by preferring variant in all 
suitable contexts. 

VARIATION. The friendship be¬ 
tween France rt ourselves is rooted 
deep in mutual sacrifice, mutual 
ruIfmTig, if- a common victory. There 
is no change of meaning in passing 
from mutual to common ; the latter 
should have been used three times. 
The sa|icrsLilion that leads to foolish 
variations of this sort is discussed 
fully in Elegant vagiation. 

varicose. Pronounce vi'rlkos. 
variegated. Five syllables (rllg-). 
variorum, when used os u noun, nus 

pi. -ms ; see -usf. 
various as s proooun. Analocy 
has lately been playing tricks with 
the word A persuading many people 
that they can turn It at will, as 
several, few, many, divers, certain, 
some. Si other words ore turned, 
from un ndjictivc into a pronoun. 
In the OKI) article, published in 
lttlfl, there is no hint of such a use, 
which was apparently thought too 
ilhlerute to he even worth con¬ 
demnation ; hut the following quo¬ 
tations will show that it cannot 
safely be passed by without a warn¬ 
ing. To write various o/ them tec. 
is no better than to write ditjerent of 
them, diverse of them, or numerous or 
innumerable of litem. Mr William 
ll’otron is only the latest of many 
poets—various of them Poets Laureate 
—who have . . ./A like series of con¬ 
flagrations in various of our firms eb 
villages./Thai is not so rosy as at one 
time appeared, because carious of the 
subsidies which were to disappear 
may come again into the national 
accounts./The fearsome noise these 
instruments emit when set in motion 
in carious of the rooms within the 
peers nets of the House./Various of 
those who had been prominent in ker 
at the outset suggested .. ./In various 
of the territories under the control of 
Use Colonial Powers the minimum has 
been exceeded./ The Queen has caused 
large hampers of the choicest blooms 
In be forwarded to various of the 
hospitals. For subsidies, rooms. 
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territories, A hospitals, men? omis¬ 
sion of of the. without the trouble of j 
finding substitute* forv. Ac., suffices, j 
vartet. Now, outside the historical 
novel, a Pedantic-humour word, 
varmint, besiilcs its reputed use us 
n rustic variant of Permin in tlir 
sense of rascal Ac., is tin established 
Sobriquet for the fox that is being 
hunted. 

vanity is jicrilous stuff for those 
who arc nut fumibar with univer- . 
sities lu deal in ; it plays them just 
the tricks that any English slang . 
plays the foreigner ; thinking that 
to say the word shows intimacy i 
with the undergraduate's for the 
Englishman's) characteristic lan¬ 
guage, they naturally put it into 
places where it would never occur 
to him, A revcul themselves not us 
natives, hut as foreigners. Natur- 
nlly also, they sometimes use it in 
the rigid places ; hut it is |x-rilous, 
for all thnl ; such trilloi si Varsity 
Extension Lectures. I'amity College, 
or or Cambridge falsify (as a cor¬ 
rection, perhaps, of at Cambridge 
College), will sooner or later tempt 
A betray. 

vary. For inflexions sec Vebdh in 
■ik Ac.. 0. 

vasculum. PI. -la i see -um. 
vase. So spelt (not ixmsr), A pron. 
vohi (not vuwz). 
vaseful. PI. -Is ; see -pci.. 
vastly. In contexts of measure or 
comparison, where it means by 
much, by a great deal, as ss vastly 
improved, a vastly larger audience, 
v. is still in regular use. Where the 
notion of measure is wanting, A it i 
means no more than much or to a : 

E t degree, as in I should vastly 
la kntne. is costly popular, it is an 
affectation; see Wardour Street. 
vaticinate makes -for; see -or. 
The verb, formerly equivalent to 
prophesy, now usually connotes 
contempt, A means rather to play 
the prophet, to be a Cassandra ; 
vaticination is similarly limited, 
vaudeville. See French words. 


vedette, not of-. 

-ve<d), -vss, Ac., from words in -f 
A -fe. Corresponding to the change 
of sound discussed in -to A -pa that 
takes place in the plural Ac. of words 
ending in -th. like frsifi. there is one 
both of sound A of spelling in many 
words ending in -f or -fe, which 
become -ves, -vcd. -vish, Ac. As 
the chungc is far from regular. A 
somelinx-s in doubt, an alphabetical 
list of the rhief words eonoerned 
follows ; with csch are given tluise 
parts in which / it eliangcd to v : 
if the verb is slated lo be -ve. It Is 
to be understood that all parts of 
the verb (including the agent noun 
in -cr) have v A not J ; the state¬ 
ments (or omissions, implying reten¬ 
tion of f) cover (a) the noun's plural, 
(b) the corrrs[Kiniling verb, (c) the 
udjeetivr m -ed. A (d) miscellaneous 
dem-atives. Wlierp oo o form Is 
given, the change lo o does not take 
place, but forms in / arc not men¬ 
tioned except in the (d) or miscel¬ 
laneous ploce, unless there is an 
alternative form in o. When alterna¬ 
tives are given, the first, if either, 
is better. 

beef. PI. beeves oxen, beefs kinds of 
beef; fd) beefy. 
belief. Vb believe. 
ealf. PI. rakes : vb cake ; -ed 
plump-caked (legs) Ac. ; (d) catf¬ 
ish. cakes-foot or calf if oat. 
elf. PI. ekes ; (d) eh ash. elfish. 
grief. Vb grift* ; (d) friecenu. 
half. PI. halves ; vb hakie. 
hoof. PI. hoofs, hooves ; vb hoof ; -ed 
hoofed, homed ; (d) hoofy. 
knife. PI. knives vh fcm/e, hnsve j 
-ed Imwed. 

leaf. Pi. Iroora ; vb leaf, leave ; -ed 
Uerrd, leafed ; (d) leafy. Irony, 
life. PI. torr ; vb Use ; -ed -lived ; 
(d) tom, lifer. 

loaf. PI. loesves ; vb loaf, loose ; -ed 
loafed, loosed ; fd) loafy. 
mischief, (d) mischiecous. 
oaf. PI. oafs, oaves ; (d> oafish. 
proof. Vb prove. 

relief. VbreKfiie; fd) riliern, reHtee. 
root. No c forma 
safe- Vb save. 
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verbal. Misuse of the word In tbe 
sense proper to oral, as in the 
quotation, is very common, A is to 
be deprecated : The Attorney General 
eaid U teas really a point of no tub- 
Hance; the object 0 / the precision 
tons to apply it to all contract s, 
whether in writing or verbal, Verbal 
meaning of or in words, oral meaning 
of or with the mouth, A words being 
As much used in writmg as in 
speaking, it is obviously foolish to 
say ' in words ' ( verbal) when the 
sense wanted is ‘ in spoken words * 
(oral) ; A, though ambiguity may 
not result in a particular cose, A 
Mr Attorney may be acquitted of it, 
each use of the wrong word makes 
Bmbiguity more likely in the ordin¬ 
ary layman's talk. 

Verbs in -be. & -ye, some¬ 
times give trouble in the spelling of 
inflexions * derivatives. The fol¬ 
lowing rules apply to the normally 
formed parts only, A are merely 
concerned with the question wliether 
-y-, -i«-, or -ye-, is to be used in the 
part wanted; they do not imply 
that a part of entirely different 
formation such os flea, lay, applic¬ 
able, liar, may not exclude filed, 
lied, appluMc, or Her, but merely 
that c. g, paid A not payed, deniable 
A not dcnyable, arc right. 

1. -ay: plays, played, playing, 
player, playable, is the form for all 
except lay, pay, A sag. A their 
compounds {inlay, repay, gaineay, 
Ac.), wliich use -aid instead of -ayea. 
Allay, astav, belay, delay, A essay. do 
pot follow lay A eay, but use • ayed . 

2- -ey : conbeye, conveyed, conveying, 
conveyer, eomeyable. All follow this 
type, exoept that purwy, Surrey, 
have purveyor, surveyor. 

8- -ie : Hit, tied, tying, tier, tiesbU ; 
all except hie follow the type, bat -er 
A -able are hardly Id use. 

4. -oy : destroys, destroyed, destroy¬ 
ing, destroyer, dertroyable ; no ex¬ 
ceptions. 

(imjiifl/r * buyer, 

6* -y after consonant : tries, tried. 


trying, trier, triable ; dentes, dented, 
denying, denier, deniable ; copies, 
copied, copying, copier, capiable. 
Neither number of syllables, plsoe 
of accent, nor difference between j 
A y, affects the spelling. 

7. -ye : dyes, dyed, during, dyer, 
dyable j during is so spelt merely to 
avoid confusion with dying from die 
(cf. ringring) ; abye accordingly 
would make oibying, is so eying <5 
quotations in OluD) rather than 
eyeing (2 in OKU). 

vsrbum sap. (acil. tapienti tat eri). 
a word 11 enough to the wise. Also 
verb, sap., verbnm sai, sal tier bum, or 
at full length. Ostensibly an apology 
for not explaining at greater length, 
or a hint that thcless said the better, 
but more often in fact a way of 
soliciting attention to what has been 
said as weightier than it seems. 

verdigris. The orthodox pronun¬ 
ciation is -Is, the popular -is ; -gria 
is derived not from greate, though 
the notion that it is probably ac¬ 
counts for the prevalent -ts, but 
from Greece (green of Greece); but 
as the true origin no more requires 
-Is than the false, there seems no 
reason why the -is of the majority 
should nDt be accepted by tbe 
minority. 

veridical. Apart from a modern 
technical use in psychology, mostly 
a Pedantic-uumoub word. 

verify. For inflexions, see Vexbs 
IN -IE Ac., 0. 

verily. Apart from its occasional 
appearances as a stylistic ornament, 
A its legitimate use in the dialogue 
of historical novels, o. is now perhaps 
confined to one single phrase—/ 
verity believe, which has the special 
meaning, It is almost incredible, yet 
facts surprise me into tbe belief. 

veritable, in its modern use, is pro¬ 
bably to be c la ss e d as a journalist!0 
Gallicism, A its function is, when 
one contemplates an exaggeration, 
to say compendiously, but seldom 
truthfully, ‘ I assure you I am not 
exaggerating ’ s a veritable kail of 




■tales Ac. It is a pity that the early 
10th c. could not leave wcH alone'; 
for the OLD record* that by about 
1090 the word mu dead, but the 
early 10th e. revived it. Would it 
had not I ita appearance in a descrip¬ 
tion has always the effect of taking 
down the reader's interest a peg or 
two, both M betas a Koussi, wobd, 
A as the now familiar herald of 
a strained top note. The adverb, 
which could equally well be spared, 
docs the same servioe, or disservice, 
to adjectives as the adjective to 
nouns {oeriloMy portentous Ac.) ; it 
is also used with verbs as a supposed 
improvement on the vnrious natural 
adverbs, us in : If this is to Ac the 
last word, we shall find our tehee 
thrown back into a hopeless impasse, 
•t there will oerilaAljj be no may of 
reforming our Parliamentary institu¬ 
tions (actually I really t positively? 
absolutely 1 in very truth ?). 

vermeil. Pronounce vcr'mtl; the 
verb nukes oermeiled, tec -LL-. -L-. 
vermilion makes -oned i -N-. -nn-. 
vermin. The plural form -nr is now 
hardly used | the word is a collective 
(see collectives K In Technical 
tiuu) meaning either all the crea¬ 
tures entitled to the name, or any 
particular species or set of them, or 
some of them j it it treated usually 
at a plural (these v. ; the v. are an 
incessant torment ; e. infest every¬ 
thing), but sometimes sa singular 
(this o.-these rascals Ac.), A occa¬ 
sionally has a both in the collective 
■rare (a o. that I hope to reditu the 
numbers of) A as denoting an 
individual (such a 0. os yon). 
vermouth- So spelt; pronounoe 
vS'mdBt. 

vernacular. For v.. idiom, slang. 
Ac., see JoanoN. For the use of the 
word in apologies, toe Sur e.tr lPHTTY. 

verruca. Pi. -ewe (-a*). 
vanatUa. Adverb orrsofOefy. 
vert Utra. For the nature of it, 
tee revs Mrs in Tecwkical mu. 
The French phreee it still in general 
nee ; but there seems to be no good 
re as o n why * tree verse • should not 


be preferred. For the writers we 
have to choose between * free-verse- 
writer ’ (since the handier * free- 
verser 1 would probably be thought 
unduly familiar by tbe designated) 
A * veraii brist 1 (as queer a tlsh for 
Knglisb waters as bcUcItrist) or its 
jocose angiieiration here quoted ; 
Scholarly elaboration is, we are 
aware, out of fashion with the modern 
verse-librettuli. A 1 verse-librettist ’ 
can only be one who writes librettos 
in verve ; ss lu the other forms, if 
the frec-versers will let us call them 
so, we shall luke it kindly of them, 
A if not, had better full buck on 
* free-verse-writers ’. 
versify. For inflexions, see Verbs 
r« -IE ftp., 8. 

verso, n. -os ; see -o(e)s 3, 8. 
vert A Cubtailed word. 
vertebra. PI. -brue. 
vertex. For plural, see -ex, -ix, 4. 
vertigo. PI. -os, sec -o(e)s 8. The 
oorrect pronunciation in accordance 
with the Latin quantity is vertT'ga. 
hut the OED gives vcr'IIgA prece¬ 
dence, A sec False quantity. It 
it worth remark, however, that all 
the OED veiae quotations (Joneon, 
Swift. Fletcher, Wither) show ver- 
U'gO (ot -*'g6). 

vertu. See virtu. 
verve. See Faxucn words. 
very with pasaivc partielplee. The 
legitimacy of this, or at least tbe 
line limiting ita idiomatic one. is sin 
old A not very easy pustlc. It will at 
once be admitted that I was much 
tired is improved by the substitution 
of very for murk, whereas. In I teas 
very inconvenienced, much has un¬ 
doubtedly to be substituted for very. 
And it may be said generally that 
the critics of orry have a way of 
going too far A damning the laud¬ 
able ; they tail to recognise that 
A muck are oosnplementary, 
being suited to places In which 
the other Is unnatural or wrong. 
Here is part of a newspaper letter : 
Sir, — When the Westminster Caiettc 
can write eb publish ' the " Common 
Cause ” is very affronted ’, if seems 
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time for tame-one to raw a centU 
protest. * Very much affronted \ or 

highly affronted', if you tike, but 
surely not 4 very affronted \ Try 
another tense; one cannot say 4 your 
language very affronts me '; but I 
can fay (with truth ) ‘ your language 
very much affronts me I low rea¬ 
sonable it sounds : sec different for 
a similar argument ; hut it proves 
too much ; similarly I cannot say 
This very tires tne • St yet, dis¬ 
similarly, I can Kay / am very tired ; 
& with affronted itself I nui say lie 
too re a very affronted look ; I Us 

look nos very affronted is, if not u 
likely expression, at least letter than 
1/vs look was much affronted. 

The points that have to be taken 
into account arc : I. 11;* the 
passed into a true adjective in 
common use, as tired 6c celebrated 
have, <fc inconvenienced baa not Y 

2. Is it used nttributivclv (a - 

damaged reputation ), or prc’dicntivrly 
ithe car ix —- damaged) ? .*». Is the 
noun to winch the p.p. belongs the 
name of the pemon nr thing on 
which the verbal action is exercised 
(he was - surprised at the ques¬ 

tion), or that of something else ( his 

expression was -- surprised) ? 

4. Is its participial or verbal (as 
opp. adjectival) character unbe- 
trayed l>y e. g. a telltale preposition 
surfi an by Y 

A word that is in form a p.p., if it 
is to be qualified by very instead of 
much (or very much), must be able 
to say Yes to N* l, or to the find 
part of N° 2, or to the second part 
of N° S, and to N® 4. That is, lie 
is very celebrated is right (1), but 
Attic taste is very celebrated by the 
poets is wrong (4); A very worried 
official appeared is right (2), but 
The Government, very worried, with¬ 
drew the motion is wrong (2), & still 
more The Government, very worried 
with questions, withdrew &c. (4) ; 
//is tone was Very annoyed is right 
(8), but You seem very annoyed is 
wrong <3), & still more He was very 
annoyed by the interruntion (4), 

All this amounts substantially to 


no more than that a participle (In 
-ed) that is a participle requires 
much, while a participle that is an 
adjective prefers xrry ; but the bare 
rule is not very intelligible without 
some such expunsiort us has been 
given. Of the quotations that follow, 
which represent fairly the propor¬ 
tion In which idiom la offended 
one way A the other. It will be 
noticed that there i* only one wltere 
murh should have tiecn very against 
a large number where very should 
have been fnucA (or rrry much) r— 
Opera ce theedre engagements art aim 
much limited «fr by no means easy to 
get., Il’e shall be very surprised if 
a good many of the suggested amend¬ 
ments are mil eUur breaches ef . . ./ 
li e should be very surprised if the 
l.ibrrnl agents ever rretard the alleged 
' framing '. Sir Alfred said that the 
hu.fdiiy of the A rubs teas very 
! exaggerated in this country./The 
• latter had been vrrv annoyed on 
) learning that . . ./He arc all very 
! annoyed at those flguns tninfi pub- 
! lished./A friend in Cornwall tells me 
that lisitners-in there are very an¬ 
noyed because . . ./The Evening 
Standard uiar very Concerned last 
night to protest against ' Methods of 
Anarchy *./»> are not very concerned 
about these subtle distinctions./Doth 
parlies are very jealous, de very 
afraid of each other fofruid , & other 
purely predicative adjective*, rank 
with the p.p.).///c is very t^fruid that 
somebody mill recognize him./Your 
mind seems very exercised just now 
as to whether . . ./The peasant 
deputies consider themselves very 
aggrieved./' Imperialist ' is very dis¬ 
gusted with Karl Grey for Air state¬ 
ments./When Ike husband returned, 
he found her manner totoards him 
very changed. 

In conclusion, the worst St the 
most venial misuses of very are 
represented by 1 was very incon¬ 
venienced by it* & I shall be very 
pleased (i. e. glad, bappy) (a accept. 

-vs*. See *vi(d). 

vatic*. Pronounce vbDuz; but 
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the derived words vfi'jikl (wiuoJ A. 
vesicle), vfi'sIUt, Ac .; cl. doctrinal 
Id False quantity. 

vend. See Formal woods. 

vest. The older meaning? robe, 
tunic, or collectively clothes 
ordure), are still in poetic or archaic 
use i as a synonym for a man's 
waistcoat it is chiefly a shop word, 
but is more generally applied to the 
corresponding partly visible femin¬ 
ine garment; & it is now the usual 
name (ringlet being another) for tlie 
woven piece of undcrlmcn formerly 
called jersey. 

vast*. Chiefly a shop word, but 
occasionally used elsewhere of the 
kinds of match carried in the pocket; 
formerly wax, now of wood also. 

Vet. A CURTAILED void. 

veto. PI. •«» ; see -o(u)s ft. 

vexedly. A bad form ; sec -iidly. 

vexlllum. PI. -I a. 

via, VIA. In oia media, 0 ia is the 
Latin nominative, A must not have 
-4. In the use as a preposition 
meaning • by way of or ‘ passing 
through ' It is the Latin ablative, the 
distinguishing of which by a cir¬ 
cumflex accent Is optional. As both 
forms arc pronounced vl'a. A there 
la never any risk of confusion, it 
seems idle to retain the aceent, but 
aooant A Italics are still usual. 

vUhla (-Wlily). A word apt to 
puxsle an Englishman. Formed In 
French from oie life (see -ABLX 4), 
it means capable of living, A its 
special application ia to newborn 
children (e.g. In contrast with still¬ 
born), hut there is some tendency to 
widen Its use. The two words of the 
same form applied to a road, a pass, 
Ac., A obviously associated with 
Latin oia way, are of recent origin ; 
they mean ‘ that can be passed 
through ’, 1 payability *, A It may 
be oonjecttired that they owe their 
ns!stance to a miaoonoeption of the 
(rider viable; they are certainly 
better avoided. 

tWkua. PI. -ast, -co, see -xnt ; 
bat the plural la rare, A e. g. In the 


Pedantic-humoub uses one’s pro¬ 
visions Ac. are one’s vialicutn. 


vibrate makes -table, ■lor ; see 

-ATABLC, -oa. 

vibrato. Pronounce vebrah'tS; 
pi. -os, see -o(e)9 0. 
vicar. Vicar A rector, as parish 
priests, ure distinguished by the 
rector’s retaining the tithes, which 
ore lost to the vicar by having been 
appropriated to a monastery or 
other religious corporation or im¬ 
propriated to a lay person or cor¬ 
poration. 


vice, prop., prefix, A abbreviated 
noun. The prepcaition is pro¬ 
nounced vl'sl, A means in the place 
of (esp. in the sense succeeding to), 
being, like face, the ablative of a 
Latin noun followed by an English 
noun regarded as in the genitive 
(appointed Secretary vice Mr Jones 
deceased). 

The prolix is the same word treated 
os an adverb compounded with 
English nouns such as chancellor, 
president, chairman, admiral, but 
running rather deputy, A pro¬ 
nounced vis. 

The noun is the prefix used without 
its second clement, but with tbc aid 
of context, as a Curtailed word 
for some Df its compounds, e. g. for 
vice-chairman A vice-chancellor, but 
not tor vice-admiral. Cl. sos, 
surxa, rao. 


vicegerent IfYlceregent. The first is 
a word of very wide application, 
including anyone who exercises 
authority committed or supposed to 
be committed to him by another, 
from tbc Pope as the Vicsj of 
Christ on earth or the regent of a 
sovereign State to the clerk running 
an office during his employer’s holi¬ 
day. Viecregenl. on the other hand, 
is defined in the OED as ’ One who 
acts in the place of a regent 1 ; but 
from the quotations given It would 
appear that that Is rather what it 
ought to mean than what It docs. 
A regent Is a particular kind of 
vicegerent, via a sovereign’s. But 
mecregenl is sometimes used In error 
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for vicegerent, A sometimes used 
pleonastically for regent (which word 
includes the notion of vice-), so that 
it aeema to have no right to exist, 
A may be classed among Super- 

PLDOUa WORDS. 

vleo-queen)(vloerelne. The first Is 
recorded from the lull* c., the second 
(in English) from the 19th only. 
Vicereine Is now the regular word for 
vioeroy'a wife, A trice-queen, In much 
leas frequent use, is now reserved for 
a woman ruling as a queen's represen¬ 
tative— a useful Dippeeentiation. 

vloeregalXvioeroyal. There being no 
distinction of nieuiung, it would be 
better if there were one word only ; 
viceregal is the better, & vieerotjal may 
fairly be called a Superfluous word. 

vicinage is now, compared with 
neighbourhood, a Formal word, A, 
compared with iricintfg, a dying one. 

vloious circle. See under Tech¬ 
nical terms. There is a vicious 
circle in which starvation produces 
Bolshevism, et Bolshevism in its turn 
feeds on starvation. What, then, 
produces starvation, A on what does 
starvation feed T The writer can no 
doubt retort with truth that nothing 
(i.c. no food) produces starvation, £ 
that starvation feeds on nothing; 
but be will have proved his wit at 
the expense of his logic- Such 
blunders in stating the elements of 
a vicious circle are not uncommon. 

vfolbnlxa make* -table; ace Mute e. 

victress. Feminine desionationb. 

victual. The verb makes -tier, 
-fling, see -Lie, -D- ; pronounce vt’tl, 
vl'tler, vl'tUng. 

vide. Pronounce vl'dl ; literally 
• see * (imperative). It ie properly 
used in referring readers to a passage 
In which they will find a proof or 
illustration or what has been stated, 
A should be followed by something 
in the nature of chapter A verse, 
or et least by the Dame of a book or 
author. But It has, like ax, been 
taken over by the illiterate, A Is 
dafly mod by thmn ip extended 


senses with an incongruity of which 
tbe following is a comparatively mild 
specimen : \umberr count for no¬ 
thing—vide the Coalition— it is the 
principles that tell. 

videlicet in its full form is now rare 
except in Pedantic humour, the 
abbreviation lu being used instead ; 
ice vis fur nieuiung. 

vidimus. PI. -uses ; tee -us. Pro¬ 
nounce vl'd)-. 

vis. For inflexions, see Vesub in 
-ie Ac., 8. 

view forms part of three well 
established idioms each equivalent 
to a preposition, A each liable to be 
confused in meaning or in form with 
the others. These arc in u. of, with 
a o. lo, A with the v. of. Jn view of 
means taking into account, or not 
forgetting, or considering. * Is 
followed by a noun expressing ex¬ 
ternal circumstances that exist or 
must be expected : Jn v. of then 
facts, we have no alternative : /n o. 
of hie having promised amendment ; 
In o. of the Judgement to come. With 
a view to means calculating upon or 
contemplating na a desired result, 
A it followed by a verbal noun or 
a gerund or less Idiomatically an 
Infinitive : H'itt a V. lo diminution 
of matte, or lo diminishing waste, or 
(leas well) to diminish waste. With 
the view of has the same meaning as 
with a c. to, but is both less usual A 
less flexible, being naturally followed 
only by a gerund : With the e. of 
•proving his sanity. It will be ob¬ 
served that In the flrtt phrase e. 
means sight, in the second eye, A in 
tbe third purpose. The forms of 
confusion are giving the first the 
meaning of the others or vice versa, 
A neglecting the correspondences 
a A to, the A of. In the second A 
third. After each of the following 
quotations a correction, or a state¬ 
ment that it Is right, is bracketed :— 
There was very Hals likelihood in the 
report of disaster to a Turkish 
destroyer in harbour at Prevent, In 
view of the fact that no Turkish 
destroyer was stationed then (right)./ 
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TAil may 6e interesting In view of 
the fact that the atmosphere has been 
reeking with pugilism far Some time 
(right)./.! i all ask your readers to 
accept a few further criticisms on 
mattert of detail, in view of ultimately 
finding a workable solution (read with 
a t>. to)./The Sultan toll seek to 
obtain money in view of beginning for 
himself the preliminary reforms (read 
mil a c. to)./If Germany has any¬ 
thing to propose in view of die safe¬ 
guarding of her own interests, it will 
certainty meet with courteous con¬ 
sideration (read with the c. of, or 
with a V- to)./My company has been 
approached by several firms with 
a view of overcoming the difficulty 
(read fa for of)./Br Keane was 
educated wilb a view of becoming 
a priest (read to for of)./The lime 
has come when it ought to be tackled 
effectively with a view qf giving some 
relief (mad fa for of)./They have been 
selected with a view to illustrate both 
the thought A action of the writer’s 

K (read illustrating fur illustrate)./ 
; question of reducing the cost of 
bread production, wilh lie view both 
to presenting (be price of the loaf from 
rising dc qf arresting any increase 
in the subsidy, is under consideration 
(Ei.ruant vaiiation again 1 read of 
tor to). 

View-point. See point. 
vignette. Pronounce venvd't. 
vigour, -goroua. For spellings, are 
-bui A -on. -ana- & -on*, 
viking. Pronounce vl-. 

Pronounce vtlah'ytt. 

For inflexions tee Vaans IN 
-in Ac.. 6 . 
vilipend. A Lriu» word only, 
villain Ac. 1. VilknnHviUsin. 2. 
ViUoin-KtriUoim. 1. ViBoanXeOMn. 
The retention of the aecoad form for 
the word meaning aerf la a uaeful 
eee of DirvanmenaTiox. A the 
ED aooordlngly given it in • 
separate article, though it states 
that ■ the tendency to one the form 
aiHaim b tide seoaelhaa inrreaeed 
In renMt yean*. Thin tendency 
look*- like nisi os xkowudoe. 


the man in the street who ia familiar 
with the two forma having to be 
shown that be haa been under a 
delusion all thia time. 

£. Kiiimn-htnlhm-. The OED makes 
toiioinou* & villainy the standard 
fornu. I'tUonaua A vitlany ure & 
have been common also, A are not 
open to the objection that prevents 
mountain (perhaps the only ana¬ 
logous ease) from forming moun- 
tanous instead of mountainous, i.c. 
that moun- precludes (see Hybrid 
dbrivativus) direct formation from 
Latin montanus ; Latin rillonus 
could fairly result in cillanous A 
e illany ; but, while the de jure 
claims ate equal, -ainous A - winy 
seem to have established themselves 
de facto in the 10 th c. 
vlllnnelle. See Technical ra»«. 
vlllegglatura. Pronounce vlie'ja. 
loor'a. 

vllle lumWre. See SoBiuouiirs. 
villus. I’l. -n. 

vinaigrette. See Kiu.Ncn woods, 
vinculum. PI. -la. 
vindicate makes -coble, -tor ; lee 
-ABLE I, -on. 

vindJ eatress. Sec Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

vindictive has become so generally 
restricted to the notion of personal 
thirst for revenge or desire to hurt 
that the phrases in which it means 
punitive A not revengeful or cruel 
are opt to mislead ; these ore V. 
damages (designed to punish the 
offender A not, or not only, to 
indemnify the injured party), A v. 
(now more often sWribnlioe) justice. 
vine makes piny ; see -ey A -t. 
vingt-et-un. See Fbench words. 
via ordinaire. See French words. 
viola. The (lower is vToki, the 
Instrument veftlo. 
vtotale makes -loWe, -for; eee 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

violet make* -etish. -ety; -t-. -tt-. 
violin. The victory of this over 
fiddle, to which it sbcMtld have borne 
the some relation as, say, gourmet to 
epicure, or sonant to scientist, or 
befka Isttrtt to titewdure, or poreeAria 
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to cAina, or parasol to sunshade, or 
robe de chambtt to dressing-gown — ' 
the relation, that is, of rerined : 
journalese to ordinary plain Lan- 

S iioge—> may be deplored, but 
anily now reversed. Already to j 
talk of fiddles L fiddlier s Sl fiddling, 
unless with contempt or comic seen- : 
si on, is to be suspected of ccocu- | 
tricity. 

vkllonoello. So spelt (not -tin -) ; 
pi. -ns, sec -o(i;)s 0 . for pronuncia¬ 
tion, veolonclit'lG is the approxima¬ 
tion to the Italian ; viulgnsC'lo, 
which the OKI) pula first, is the 
complete angliar-atum ; 4 vlolon- ; 
cht'IO m the usual compromise, 
which, having in its fuvour both ! 
violin A ’cello (chtlu), is licro recoin- , 
mended. 

virago. 1*1. -or ; «cc -o<k|s 3. 

Virgil A I'irgihan gain or low »» 
much by being corrected into >'er¬ 
as Maiioukx by the change to 
Muhammad. 

virgin. r.(|nrfli; see SooaiQUETS. 
Vlr;jlnla|n). The noun used uttri- 
butivcly (Virginia creeper, tobacco, 
Ac) has maintained itself by the 
side of the adjective (Virginian 
creeper 4c.) from llic early 17lh c. 
till now in ipite of a modern ten- 
deney (like Ihul noticed under Un- 
iuidmatic -tv) to insist on an adjec¬ 
tival form where one is available. 

virile. The pronunciation of both 
is varies between 14 1: accent on 
find syllable ; OKU puts first vTrtl. 
Tbe proper sense is * having the . 
qualities of a male adult ’, but the | 
emphasis is on male. A, though : 
vigorous can often be substituted 
for ti. without affecting tbe required 
meaning, i. must not be substituted 
for vigorou-* where the notion male 
is out of place, as ia : VIRILE 
AT 93 : Despite her great age, Sirs 
Jones is fairly virile, <4 performs all 
her own household work. Probably 
the reporter associates a. with 
viridis green, not air man, 4 was 
t h in k i n g of a green old age. 


virtu. So spelt (not ocr-) ; pro¬ 
nounce vert Go'. 

virtue. To make a p. of n re eerily Is 
one of the mnltrestcd phrases illus¬ 
trated In lauvuESANT allusion, 
bang often applied to the simple 
doing of what one must, irTcsjiective 
of the gruoc with whirls one does it. 

virtuoso. IH. -ri (-se). 

virulent. The OKU pronounces 
vTrydblrnl ; in view of the difficulty 
of tins, see u. 

virus. I'l. -tun. 

visa. See vist. 

Visage. See COUNTENANCR. 

vls-4-vls. See Pic t.N ill woods. 
The French urination vtz-it-viz Mus- 
tapha Kcinttl is uncertain is protmbly 
the result of spelling a foreign word 
by ear; see Fouuun iianukr : 
vu-d-uiz is, however, reourdrd as on 
obsolete form. 

viscount. For V. Smith 4 Lord 
Smith, see TitlEo. Of the two forms 
of the rank-name, viscounty 4 vir- 
counlry, tbe Arsl is both niueh older 
4 of better formulion. 

vta4 (ve'ri), in French a p.p.** 

’ examined * or ‘ endorsed is used 
in English with regard to passports 
( 1 ) as a noun = rjidonwmcril, for 
which tbe French noun visa is 
sometimes preferred, ( 2 ) at n vrrb = 
endorse, with Inflexions riels, vislil, 
visling, 4 (8) as a p.p.*-endorsed, 
sometimes preferred to vistii. 

vlalbllltyXvUUMMM. bee -TV 4 
-ness. The second has always twen 
in more frequent use than most 
■ness words with predominant part¬ 
ners in -ty, 4 Use special sense of 
visibility that became so familiar In 
tbe war may be expected to throw 
more general work on tbe other. 

Ttxkm, in the sense of statesmanlike 
foresight or political sagacity, is 
enjoying a noticeable vogue ; ... 

in those days : there was no open 
vision ’ (f Sam., lii. 1) It perhaps 
what makes the word tempting to 
politicians who wish to be mys¬ 
teriously impreamve; at any rata 
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they are much given to imputing 
lack of v. to tbeir opponent* 4 im¬ 
plying pcei eeii on of it by tbemselvea 
when they are at a iota for more 
definite matter ; aee Vooue-wobds. 
Visit, vb, make* -tor ; are -on. 
visor 4c. Visor ft vizor pronounced 
Vli-; visard ft visard pronounced 
vti-. The -ard forma ore not etymo¬ 
logically significant, being merely 
corruption*, but they differ in mean¬ 
ing by being restricted to the sense 
mask (lit. ft fig.), whereas the -or 
forms have alto, ft chiefly, the sense 
movable helmet-front. 

vlita'd Is preferable to vislatd; tee 

•ID ft 'll. 

visual. For the pronunciation 
vl'sfial there is a much better cum 
than for Q'zHaJ (see usual), because 
It la a word uacd chiefly by the 
educated; for the principle, tee 
Pronunciation ; the OEu, how¬ 
ever, put* vl'xhfiol first. 

Visualize, vitalize, make -zablc ; see 
Muzz K. 
vltaUus. FI. -R. 

vitiate make* oiiiahfc, -lor; sec 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

vitrify- For Inflexions, see Vtnns 
IN -IK ftc.. 6. 

VllrloUze makes -z able; sec Mute e. 
villa. PI. -foe. 

vttupanta makes -ruble, -tar; acc 
•ABLE 1, -OB. 
viva 1 . See vrv* voce. 
vlvn“, vlvat, vlve, (pronounce vi- 
vah, vi'vfit, vfiv) are the Italian, 
Latin, ft French, for ‘ long live 

■-1 ’ j they can all be used as 

nouns also, with plural -t. The 
verba have, like exit, plural* (mazno, 
o leant, pineal) for uae with plural 
subjects—a fact forgotten in :— 
Cries of ' Fine fc* Anglais' attended 
us 40 we mere inside IV hold./ 
Triumphal arches tern p repared; 

* JBiraumut d wot Ubtrateurs '— 

• Vive let Allies '—tuck mere the 
words variously devised in iflwmao- 
Hans ft in pokers. 

this Pronounce vftvmh'ehi. 
vtnbdkr.-ftn. 8ee Fane* wood*. 


vivarium. PI. -in. 
vlvat. See viva*. 

viva voce. Pronounce vtvovfi'sl. 
Often shortened colloquially Into the 
CuaTAlLBD wokd dim, which it uoed 
both at noun ft especially as v. t. 
(past ft p.p. vwa'd) — examine in 
vtv* voce, 
viva. See viva*. 

vivid inakea -esl; aee -lb & -kst A. 
vlvldlty. A theme worthy of poetry 
. . here it is harulled with occa¬ 
sional vwidily A general inconse¬ 
quence. V.’s uglineaa is no doubt its 
misfortune rather than its fault; 
but it it as natural to prefer vividness 
to it as to choose the one of two 
otherwise equal applicants who does 
not squint. 

vivify. For inflexions, ace Yunus 
IK -IE ftc., 0. 

vivisect mokes -tor ; see -or. 
viz, so(ll)., 1. e. Full forms videlicet, 
scilicet, id est. The meanings arc to 
close to one another that a less 
instead of the most appropriate it 
often chosen. Fir, us is suggested 
by its usual spoken representative 
namely, introduces especially the 
items that compose what hat been 
expressed as a whole (For three good 
reasons, via 1 . . ., 2 ..., 8 . ..) or 
a more particular statement of what 
has been vaguely described (My 
only means of earning, viz my fiddle). 
Se. or soil, is in learned rather than 
popular use, is for instance com¬ 
moner In notes on classical texts 
than elsewhere, ft has as its most 
characteristic function the intro¬ 
ducing of some word that has been 
not expressed, but left to be 
‘ understood ’; so HU performance 
/oiled to satisfy (te. himself), - not, 
aa might he guessed, other people. 
What i.e. does la not to much to 
particularise like tax, or supply 
omissions like sell., at to interpret 
by paraphrasing a previous expres¬ 
sion that may mislead or be obscure i 
Nan you art for it. i.e. punishment; 

| The answer is in the negative, i.e. 
is No ; Than that he should offend 

I (I.a. barm) owe of them HitIt amt. 
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Evcd the above examples siUHoe 
to show that choice may iomet: me* 
be difficult; it doea not follow that 
it ia not worth making rightly. The 
writing of via rather than oil. 
depends partly on the principle 
stated in Pxmiod m abbskviaTioms, 
but partly alao on the fuct that m 
is not the letter, but the old symbol 
of contraction for the -et or vide¬ 
licet ; but nil. is the prevalent form, 
vizard. See visor. 
vlzlsr, vlzlsrale, are the established 
forms, variously pcdanticized as 
waxir-, vizir-, vextr., Ac.; see 
Mahohkt. 
vizor. See visor. 
vocabula r y. See glossaby. 
vocalize makes -z able ; sec Mcmt a. 
VOQUS-WORDS. Every now A then 
a word emerges from obscurity, or 
even from nothingness or a merely 
potential & not actual existence, 
into sudden popularity. It is often, 
but not necessarily, one that by 00 
means explains itself to the average 
man, who has to find out its meaning 
as best he can ; his wrestlings with 
it have usually some effect upon it; 
it docs not mean quite what it ought 
to, but in compensation it means 
some things that it ought not to, 
before he has done with it. Ready 
acceptance of vogue-words seems 
to some people the sign of an alert 
mind ; to others it stands for the 
herd instinct A lack of individuality ; 
the title of this article Is perhaps 
enough to show that the second 
view is here taken ; on the whole, 
the better the writer, or at any rat* 
the sounder his style, the less will 
he be found to indulge in the vogue- 
word. It is unnecessary here to 
discuss In detail the specimens that 
will be given ; most of them are to 
be found In their dictionary plares, 
A they will here be slightly classified 
only. The re ason for collecting 
them under a common beading Is 
that young writers may not even be 
aware, about some of them, that 
they are not part of the normal 
vocabulary, but still repoMve to 


the old A the well-read. Many, It 
should be added, are vogue*words 
in particular senses only, A are 
unobjectionable, though liable now 
to ambiguity, in the senses that 
belonged to them before they 
attained their vogue. 

1. Old vogue-words. Individual A 
nice may be mitenoed ; the first 
now past Its vogue hut lingering In 
its vogue sense ss a nuisance ; the 
second established In a looee A 
general sense instead of its earlier A 
□ow infrequent precise one. 

2. Words owing their vogue to tbs 
ease with which they can be sub¬ 
stituted for any of several different 
A more precise words, saving the 
trouble of choosing the right: annex; 
asset ; tnlenswe ; mcntaUly ; optim¬ 
ism ; Unthinkable. 

3. Words owing their vogue to the 
joy of showing that one has acquired 
them : convert; urine ; feasible ; bee lie ; 
idiosyncrasy ; mefterrlous [ percent¬ 
age -, protagonist; psychological mo¬ 
ment . slogan ; centre. 

4. Words taken up merely u novel 
variants on their predecessors: 

C eful tor forcible j frock for dress ; 

pening for ccenl - intrigue vb for 
interest. 

3. Words made or revived to suit a 
literary theory : foreword ; engUeh 
vb. 

3. Words owing their vogue to 
tom* occasion : acid test; gesture— 
beau gest*. 

7. Words of rhetorical appeal I 
far-flung ; oision. 

volatilize makes -table ; see Murx a. 
vol-RU-vint- See Fainca words. 
volcano. PI. -oes ; see -o<a)i 1. 
volition. Sec vaixairr. 

VofksUsd. Pronounce fB'ksIR. 
volley. PI. -eye. For verb Inflex¬ 
ions. see Vzsn in -IE Ac., fi¬ 
ve 11*-lacs. See Faawca wobdb. 
voluminous- See lu. 
TofunlaifTltan, -ML 8ee -ITT. 

VO tula, dee LO. 

vomit make* -Ued, -iHng-, -t-, -tt-. 
vortex. For plural tee -ax, -US, «. 
ve 1 1 rses Famnwa pgioas n o i sa. 
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T 0 ta,vb. nato I ss bi e; ucHdtxk. 
Touch- See avouch. 
sousotr, mtombUblc, -embiaoos. 
See Faxsrcs woui, 
vulcanize snakes -table ; see Mute x. 
mlgarlfcy). For the use in apologies 
for slang, see Supesuobitt. 

V ULO ARQAT10N. Many words 

depend for their legitimate effect 
upon rarity; when blundering 
hands are laid upon them ft they are 
exhibited in unsuitable places, they 
are vulgarised. Save (prep.) ft ere 
were In the days of our youth seldom 
seen In prose. * they then consorted 
well with any paasage of dehnitcly 
elevated style, leading to It A receiv¬ 
ing from ft the dignity that was 
proper to them. Things are now so 
different that the elevated style 
shuns them as tawdry ornament; it 
says what the man in the street says, 
be/on ft except, ft leaves ere ft jot* 
to the journalists who have hot yet 
oeosed to had them beautiful— 
which Is naturally confusing, ft an 
injury to the language. The fate 
•* Is of rather earlier date, 

but it still remembered, ft weird 
has, almost in our own century, 
been robbed of all ita weirdness. 
One would like to represent to the 
makers of fountain pros that the 
word /oanl. which some of them are 
desecrating, la aaorosaoet; but they 
would probably be aa indignant at 
the notion that thdr touch pollutes 
as the writer who should be told tliot 
he was Injuring /aerie ft named ft 
mystic ft aptimutie ft unthinkable ft 
rephea by selecting them in honour¬ 
able pre fcrenoe to fairy ft eoniaA ft 
mysterious ft hept/ut ft incredible 
ft sew. Vulgarisation of words that 
should not be in common use robs 
some of thdr arums, others of their 
rube tonne, others again of their 
precision ; but nobody likes to be 
told that the best service be can do 
to a favourite word Is to leave it 
alone, ft perhaps the less said here 
on this matter the better, 
va lgartss makes-ssMe 1 setlnti. 
ffftfelft. Sea Pbuxtic naora. 
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wabble. See wobble. 
wads makes -dable; see Mute E. 
wadi, -dy. Pronounce wah'dL The 
-di form (pj. is recommended ; 
but -dy A - dies are also common, 
wafer bos -try, -ered. Ac.; -a-, -bb-. 
wag(g)on. The OEU gives pre¬ 
cedence to wagon, but concludes its 
note on the two forms with : ‘ In 
Great Britain waggon is still very 
commonly used ; in the U.S. it is 
rare'. Counting its post-1 Bth-C. 
quotations we find 35 aaggm to 
11 teuton, A it is clear that teuton 
is the British form. 

wagon-lit See FatNcn words. 
wainscot has -oted, -aiing ; -T-, -tt-. 
waljtcoat. The pronunciation w#'s- 
klit is recommended ; see Pro¬ 
nunciation. 

wall. The transitive use, as ia 
m. one’s opportunity, to. the result 
in. another’s convenience or arrival, 
is good English, hut is dcsrrilied by 
the OED as ’ now rare ’ A ns being 
‘ superseded ’ by await A moil for ; 
the assignment of the intransitive 
use* to trail A of the transitive to 
await is a natural DimuKrurioa, 
A may be expected to continue; 
see also await. 

waJ trass. Flminim dbjiqnattonb. 
walva. The broad distinction be¬ 
tween wave A waive, vis that to 
wave is, A to waive is not, proper to 
physical motion, is now generally 
oboervod ; but oonfusion, A especial¬ 
ly the assumption that the two 
forms are mere spelling variants, 
still occurs, A is confirmed by the 
fact that till recently senses cer¬ 
tainly belonging to waive were at 
least os often os not spelt mane. 
The following example shows the 
form often token by this confusion : 
The problem of feeding the peaplet of 
the Central Empire* is a eery serious 
A anxious one, A we cannot waive 
it aside a* though it were no concern 
Of ours. To motoe is not a derivative, 
confined to certain sense*, of to 
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moot, but * derivative of maif, 
meaning to make waif or abandon ; 
to wave aside or away is one method 
of waiving; but to anrior aside as 
array is no better than to abandon 
aside or to refinguisA messy. 

wake. See *)w*Kk(N. 

Walacb, Walachian, not IFofi-, is 
the OLID preferred spell.ng. 

wale, weal, wheaL For the murk 
left on flesh by a cane Ac., the right 
word appears to be u'ole ; this was 
confused with wheal, properly a 
pimple or pustule, A weal was a 
wrong correction of the mistake. 

WalhaHa. Var. of Valhalla—ORD. 

WaDtyrle. See Vaijnraik. 

Waltach(ian). See Walscd. 

WAJJXD-UP OBJECT. 1 shut A 
locked him in is permissible English ; 
I scalded it soil him to bed is not. 
In the first, in is common to shut Sc 
locked ; Aim is therefore not walled 
up between locked Sc a word that is 
the private property of locked. In 
the second, to bed is peculiar to and, 
A therefore Aim. enclosed between 
sent Sc seal's appurtenance to bed, 
is not available as objoet to scolded ; 
it is necessary to say / scolded Aim 
<£ senI him to bed, though I scolded 
ct punished him requires only one 
Aim. If it is said that the agitated 
disciplioarian cannot be expected 
to decide when her boy is two Aims, 
Sc when not, the plea may at once 
be admitted ; it ia not in hasty 
colloquial use that such lapses are 
wicked, St the examples chosen were 
the amplest possible in order that 
the grammatical point might be 
unmistakable; but in print It U 
another matter. The string of 
quotations following shows how 
common this slovenliness is, A no 
more need be said of them than that 
for nearly all the cure ia to release 
the wailcd-up noon, place it as 
object to the unencumbered verb 
[which usually comes first), A fill its 
cow empty piaoe with a pronoun, 
if, them, Ac. ; this It done In 
brackets after the first, A any change 


not according to this simple formula 
ia shown for later ones :—An tamest 
agnation {or increasing de rasdtring 
that farce mors efficient (read for 
increasing /Am force A rendering 
it . . .)./Jf si for its spirited recon¬ 
struction* of ownoiu marches A 
battles that toe counsel the reader fa 
buy A make the book Air asm./The 
Char, toko mart ' truly consent A 
keep the peasantry laniig simply A 
sweetly on the land ‘./I hope the 
AJinistry wilt also avail itself °f IAr 
same effeasve machinery if not to 
reform, then to make the (Exarch of 
lingbind a free Church in o free 
country./He had to count . trim, 
press. <i‘ pact; the fun info bales (read 
A press the furs, i! pack them ; or, 
of course, the mnjsuon of info Aafes 
would pul nil right).//! is not 
deterring, but u exasperating women 
to ever more dangerous acts ofviolenee./ 
The efforts which the French are now 
making to interest A attract the 
Riiiuclundeis to French civilisation./ 
He urged that Attcnby should attack 
A drive the Turks ouf of Palestine./ 
They had definitely beaten A knocked 
one of their opponents out of the 
war./tluby Ayres knows well Aon to 
spin oul A yel keep the story 
thoroughly alive./A season in Opposi¬ 
tion will invigorate A rrsforr them 
to health (read invigorate them A 
. . /There is no means of defence 
sgainst submarines, A no means of 
fighting, attacking, or driving them 
from certain looters (read of fighting 
or attacking them, or of . . -)./Ths 
with to hear a sermon which will 
soothe or * buck you up ', according 
to the needs of lAe moment (read 
soothe you or . . .). 

The great majority of such mis¬ 
takes are of that form ; one or two 
are added in which the principle 
infringed ia the same, but some 
alight variation of detail oecors :— 
We were not a Uttk proud of the 
manner in which see transported to 
A maintained our Amy in South 
Africa. This Is the old type, com¬ 
plicated by the well-meant but 
disastrous to; mad At tsAic* ms 
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transported our army to S.A. A 
maintained it there. 

J trust you will kindly grant me 
a HUle epace to expieie, in my own 
A in the name of those element! in 
Runic whom 1 have the honour to 

H resent, our indignation at . . . 

e walled-up noun here (name) ie 
governed not by a verb, but by 
a preposition ; read in my own name 
A in that of the elements. . . . 

The fourteen chapters explore the 
belief in immortality in primitive A 
in IAe various civilizations of anti¬ 
quity taken in order. Like tbe 
preceding ; read in primilice civitixa- 
tione A *n those of antiquity. 
wall-eye should be so written, not 
as separate words ; its proper mean¬ 
ing Is the state of being wall-eyed, 
I. a. of having both eyes, or one, 
abnormally light-coloured, whether 
beoause the iria is very pale, or 
because the white* are dispropor¬ 
tionately Urge, or because a squint 
exposes one whit* excessively. Wall¬ 
eye Is formed from wall-eyed, not 
vloe versa. 

wall- leas. Writ* so; see skill-less. 
wallop makes -oped, -oping, -oper ; 
see -a-, -rn. 

walnut. So spelt; unconnected 
with mall. 

ntta, vaka. The Bret Is the form 
that has established Itself as the 
ordinary English, tbe other being 
oonfinea to programme* A tbe like. 

wampum. Pronounce w5-. 
want. So non can say mhat it 
wanted to be done in regard la the 
military affairs of a nation till . . . 
For this ugly construction, tee 
Donate rassm. 

wanton makes -oned, -ontng, -oneet 
(adj.). tee-w-, -aw-; but wonfonneu. 
wapUL Pronounce wfl'pltl. 

war. 1. Wars A rumours of man 
Is tbe eorreat quotation (Matt. 
xxrv. •); see Misquotation. S. 
Aeefs terg of War, Secretary at War, 
SecnSmry for War. 1U first two are 


obsolete titles that belonged to 
oBdaJ* whose duties have been 
rearranged ; Secretary for War (or 
War Secretary) is the current abbre¬ 
viation of the present Minister's 
title—The Secretary of State for War. 

WARDOUR STREET. 1 The name 
of a street in London mainly occu¬ 
pied by dealers in antique it imita¬ 
tion-antique furniture ’—OED. As 
Wardour Street itself offers to those 
who live in modern houses the 
opportunity of picking up an 
antique or two that wul be con- 
spieuous for good or ill among their 
surroundings, so tills article offers 
to those who write modem English 
a selection of oddments calculated 
to establish (in the eye* of some 
readers) their claim to be persons 
of taste to writers of beautiful 
English. And even os it is said of 
some dealers in the rare A exquisite 
that they have a secret joy when 
their treasures find no purchaser A 
are left on their hands, so the present 
collector, though he has himself no 
practical use for his articles of virtu, 
yet shows them without commenda¬ 
tion for fear they should be carried 
off A unworthily boused. 

albeit* ; anknt* ; auoht* j belike ; 
ran ; Easif while) ; f.tdic dative 
with me A you ; tube sears, n. ; 
haply ; nownirr i Inverted protasis 
with had*, should, A were ; mougre ; 
more by token i oft ; pebcbance ; 
p.p. In -en, as knitten, Htltn, PROVEN j 
rede j sans ; save, prep, or eonj. ; 
shall (#) as in You shall find : Su»- 
rowenv* as In If it be; there- 
compounds such as tbebetoe, there¬ 
of, thereto ; thither ; to wit • ; 
frsw ; tablet ; well-nioh ; where- 
oompounds surd) as n&erctn, whereof ; 
seAU* ; withal : wot- 

*A book that in the main <t bright, 
chatty, A readable, albert rather too 
kindly In it! lavish diitribution of 
prahe./So much hat been written 
ab out the aefflsAfiew A stupidity of 
women anent the e e r roaf etauoe of the 
/Entrance BiO that . . ,/t kaoe never 
written aught emjheting with that 
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theory of Stale function./Had the 
eighteenth century bishops more virion 
there would have been no Wesleyan 
tchism./Like many other eminent 
scientific men—Iluxley, to wit— Sir 
Hay Lankcster has a cultivated taste./ 
The platform, the golf cluh, the bridge 
table, in no whit lees than the factory 
do the workshop, must relax their 
claims, 

The wolds in (mall capitals arc 
further commented upon in their 
dictionary places, 
wardress. Feminine designations. 
•WARD(8|. Words ending with 
-wardts) may most of them be used 
as adverbs, adjectives, or nouns. 
The -s is usually present in the 
adverb, A absent in the ndjective i 
the noun, which is rather an absolute 
use of the ndjective, tends to follow 
it in being without -• s moving 
eastwards ; the eastward position ; 
looking to the eastward(s). This 
usage prevails especially with the 
words made of a noun-f-teardft), 
but is also generally true of the 
older words in which the first part 
is adverbial, such as downward. 
Some words, however, have pecu¬ 
liarities ; see AFTEBWARDS, FOB- 
WAJID, ONWARD, TOWARDS. 

wars, in the warning cry to. wire l 
Ac., is usually pronounced wor. 
warehouse. For the verb the pro¬ 
nunciation -a is recommended ; see 
Noun A verb 2. 
warp, n. See woof. 
warrant, vb, makes -tor; see -oa. 
wash. The rivals wash-hand-stand, 
washing-stand, A wash-stand, arc all 
in themselves Justifiable, but it 
would be well to be rid of two of 
them. The first is obviously cum- 
brans, A there is no reason for 
preferring the longer second to the 
shorter third, especially with (Moot 
is my) mash-pot, wash-house, A 
washtub, waiting to welcome wash- 
stand, which is recommended. 

washing. For take In out another's 
w ., see Worn-out humour. 
wtaill The pronunciation pre¬ 


ferred by OE£D it wfi’r). if. makes 
•ailing ; see -LI.-, -L-. 

WRStgwert. See be 7. 

wastage. It ia possible that sen¬ 
tences may be constructed in which 
this word is for some reason better 
than waste ; what is certain is that 
in nearly all the places in which it 
nowadays Rppriim it is not better ; 
see Loxo variants. 

waste. 1 . If. makes -table ; see 
Mute e. 2. Waste paper. No 
hyphen ; see Hyphens B B. 

wastrel. The srnse spendthrift 
(adj. A n.j. now the most frequent 
one, ia a recent development, the 
older senses being a piece of waste 
land, A a [tawed or spoilt piece of 
workmanship : but there is no need 
to object to the new tense. 

watchword. Koriynonymyseesinie. 

watershed. The original meaning 
of the word, whether or not it it an 
anglicization of German WasseT- 
scheide flit, wuterpurting). wai the 
line of high land dividing the waters 
that flow in one direction from those 
that flow in the other. The older 
of us were taught that that waa its 
meaning, A that the senses river- 
basin A area nf collection A drain¬ 
age-slope were mere ignorant guesses 
due to confueion with the (amiliar 
word shed. Such classics aa Lycll A 
Darwin A Geikie are all quoted for 
the correct sense ; A that being so 
it It lamentable that the mistaken 
senses should have found acceptance 
with those who could appreciate the 
risks of ambiguity; yet Huxley 
proposed that water-parting should 
be introduced to do watershed"s 
work, A watershed be allowed to 
mean what the ignorant thought it 
meant. The Inevitable result is that 
now one bas no idea, unless context 
happens to suffice without aid from 
the word itself, which meaning It bas 
in any particular place. Tse rid 
sense should be restored A rigidly 
maintained. OED quotations Dorn 
Lyell A Geiide follow to make the 
old use dear, A an extract from a 
newspaper ahows the modem into- 
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uac :—(Lyell) The mete or water¬ 
sheds of the Alps tfe Jura are about 
eighty mitee apart./ (Geikie)TAe 
walerehtd of a country or conftnml it 
thus a line which divider the flow of 
the brooke A risen on two opposite 
eloper./ (Newtpaper)TAe Seine, be¬ 
tween iu tource in the Cite tl'Oe <fc the 
capital, hew many tributaeiee, A when 
there is bad weather in the matcrehrd 
of each of these an excessive flow is 
bound to be the result. 

watenpout. Sec wind, n. 
wave makes -cable, -vy ; sec Mnt E. 
WEE. Wax dolt, * KUI candle ; do 
hyphen ; Uypuenb 3 1). 

WtUD. See -KN ADJECTIVES, 
way. 1. For ' at the parting of 
the ways ’ aee pabtino. 2. Under 
way (not weigh) is the right phrase 
for in motion. 3. Sec one's t cay to. 
We hope that the Guveritmcnt wilt see 
their way of riving effect to this 
suggestion, What has happened 1 
The writer doubtless knows the 
idiomatic phrase as well as the rest 
of us, but finding himself saying 
1 will see their way lo give effect to 1 
has shied at the two fos ; but be 
should have abandoned instead of 
mutilating his phrase; see Out 
op mu FRYING-PAN, 4 CaST-IHON 
IDIOM. 

waylay. For inflexions see Verbs 
in -is Ac., l. 

-ways. See -wise. 
wulr. See vizier. 
we* 1. Case. 2. National, editorial, 
generic, 4 personal uses. 

1. Case. Use of ns for im has been 
illustrated under ua 1 ; the eon* 
verse is seen in :— The Turk in his 
harem, this nun uAo was entitled la 
have four wines if he liked for chattels 
—which to w« Western people, with 
OUT ideas about women, is almost 
unintelligible./ Whether the Commit¬ 
tee's suggestions ate dictated by 
Patriotism, Political expediency, or 
. ... is not lot we outside mortals to 
decide. 

8. National 4c. uses: We may 
mean 1 4 another or others, or the 
avenge man, os this newspaper, or 


this nation, or several other things. 
The newspaper editor occasionally 
forgets that he must not mix up his 
editorial with his national we. But 
still, we are distrusted by Germany, 
A we arc loth, by explaining how our 
acts ought to be interpreted, to put Her 
in a more invidious position. The 
first uic is certainly England, the 
second is probably the newspaper. 
See l 2, 4 evs 2, for similar con¬ 
fusions of different senses Ihot are 
legitimate apart, hut not together, 
weak. For u>. ending, see Tech¬ 
nical terms. For weaker sex , see 
bonaiciuKTS. 

weaL For the word meaning 
stripe, see wale. 

wear. For the word meaning dam, 
see WEia. 

weariless. See -less. 
weasand. Pronounce wi'znd. 
weather gage. So spelt (OED) in 
the nautical phrase have the rr. g. of, 
though gage is the same word as that 
S[H-U gauge; no hyphen, see Hy¬ 
phens 3 11. 

weave. Ordinary p.p. woven : see 
also wove. 

weazen. See wizened. 
web. See woor. 

wed Is a poetic or rhetorical 
synonym for marry ; 4 the estab¬ 
lished past 4 p.p. is wedded ; but 
it is noticeable that the need of 
brevity in newspaper headings is 
bringing into trivial use both the 
verb instead of etrrrry (DUKE 
WEDS ACTRESS), 4 Die short 
Instead of the long p.p. (SUICIDE 
OF WED PAIR) ; see Incongruous 
vocsbulart ; here is a chance for 
sub-editon to do the language a 
service, if they will. For the effect 
Of headlines, cf. woulisi. 
wedge makes wedgrabte ; Mute e. 
Wedgwood. So spelt. 

Wed ne s d ay. For the adverbial urn 
(Con you come W. t), tee Friday. 
•"My. adv. See -lilt 2. 
ween. A Wabdou»-st*eet word, 
waavll makes -Uesf. -U* ; see -LL-, 
-L-. 2 ; pronounce wi'vld, wi’vll. 
waft. See woor. 
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weigh. For under re., w w»v. 
weir, wear, n. The lint form is 
recommended os obviating doubts 
both of identity A of pronunciation, 
weird. A word ruined by becoming 
a Vogue-word, 

Welch. See Welsh. 
well, adv. It is time for someone 
to come to tile rescue of the phrase 
wt uell as, which is being cruelly 
treated, tirainnuilically, the point 
is that os iccll os is a conjunction A 
not a preposition ; or, to pul it in 
a less abstract woy, its strict mean¬ 
ing is not besides, but cD no! only ; 
or, to proceed by illustration, Eng¬ 
lish requires not l‘ou icrre there as 
welt as rue (us it would if the phrase 
were a preposition £ meant be rider), 
but l ou were three as mil as I (since 
the phrase is a conjunction A means 
.1* net only). The abuses occur, 
however, not in simple sentence* 
tiki this with a common noun or 
pronoun following as well as i in¬ 
deed, it is usually not possible in 
these to tell whether the construc¬ 
tion intended is right or wrung ; in 
They killed women as well as men, 
men may be rightly meant to be 
governed by killed, or wrongly 
meant to be governed by as well as 
= besides; only the writer, A very 
likely not he. cun say. They occur 
in places where the part of a verb 
chosen reveals the grammar :— The 
Territorial officer etriU Mas to pul his 
hand in hie pocket aa well as giving 
his lime. Read give ; it depends on 
has to ; or else substitute besides./ 
A German control of the Hattie must 
vitally affect the Heel of aO the 
Scandinavian Powers as well as 
influencing the interests of a mari¬ 
time country like England. Read 
influence ; it depends on must; or 
else substitute besides./'His death 
leaner o lap as well as creating a by- 
election in Ross dt Cromarty. Read 
creates ; it is parallel to lame ; or 
else substitute besides./As well as 
closing the nritoay. it should make 
the Danube impracticable for traffic 
between Turkey it the Central Powerr. 
Read besides ; as soeO as should 


never precede ; or else read as well 
as close A put thiB after Powers./ 
What should be made into cheap 
meals is note being used by dog- 
biscuit cfc other animal food makers 
as a basis of Uicir iporer, as well an 
converting it into manure . Read 
converted tor converting it, continuing 
the construction of being. A more 
obviously illiterate sentence than 
the rest. 

The process of tint noticing that 
ns well at means nearly the same as 
besides. A then giving it a wrong 
construction that would be right fur 
besides, in illustrated in Analogy. 

wall dr wall-. In combinations of 
a participle A to ell there is often n 
doubt whether the two parts should 
be hyphened or left separate. The 
danger of wrong hyphens is greater 
than tluil of wrung separation i 
c. g., to write His murage fi well 
known (where well fcnenin is the only 
tolemblc form) is much worse than 
to write llis well known courage 
(where well-known rcprvncnta the 
accent more truly). Home help will 
he found under Ilvi-nr.NS (tv. * 
group ‘put-up ); A It mny be here 
repeated that if n participle with 
well is attributive (a well-aimed 
stroke) the hyphen is drsirable but 
not obligatory, but if the participle 
is predicative (Ike stroke was well 
aimed) the hyphen is wrong. Simi¬ 
larly In suefi phrases as spell off : 
They are not well off, but Well-off 
people cannot judge. 

wsll-nlgb. See Wsnooun Street. 
Archaeology had strengthened its hold 
on art, A went well-nigh to strangling 
it. The natural English would have 
been A came near strangling if, or 
A nearly strangled it. But if the 
writer was bent on displaying his 
antique, he should at least live said 
dr well-nigh strangled it ; the use of 
well-nigh is purely adverbial ; l.e., 
it needs a following verb or adjective 
or noun to attach itself to ; well 
nigh worn to pieces, A well nigh dead, 
says Shakspcn, A well nigh half the 
angelic name, says Milton. To nay 
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come tocU-nigh to la to put the 
antique Is ah incongruous frame. 
As the OED had not reached well 
when this waa written, the Idiomatic 
reatriction may be proved false, A 
la to be taken only as a guess, 
well-read. See l.-rraxuemva M. 
Welsh, Welch. The established 
modem spelling is -ah, except In the 
official names of regiments, for 
which -ch is used. That distinction, 
being meaningless. Is regrettable. 
A much more profitable one would 
be that -ah should be universal for 
the national adjective, while -ch 
was assigned to the verb to welch 
A to welcher—A that whether the 
verb Is or is not etymologically con¬ 
nected (a disputed point) with 
Welsh. Which spelling is in itself 
preferable, apart from custom, de¬ 
pends merely on the prevalent pro¬ 
nunciation, which is -sh. The 
analogy of French A Scotch A Dutch 
is Irrelevant because the preceding 
dentals account tor the harder ch 
in them, A that of English, Scottish, 
/rich, A .British, because the familiar 
-iah, to which H'elsh has not sur¬ 
rendered, disqualifies them, 
wan. For the If., ace Sodhiquetb. 
warn. For the subjunctive uses in 
the lingular, as If I were you. Were 
he aloe. It were futile, some of which 
are more Inconsistent than others 
with the writing of natural English, 
see Subjunctives. 
werewotl, werw-. The first is 
recommeoded; it Is the more 
familiar, It suggests the usual pro¬ 
mulgation, Alt dales bach to Old 
English. 

wsrt. See ■■ 7. 
westerly. See ksstibly. 
westernmost. See -most. 
Westminster,—Parliament. See 
Soeaiqoaxa. 

westwards). See •eunfi). 

WH. Tbs sounding of h in words 
containing wb ( wk o t . whether, no¬ 
where, Aci) is a matter of locality or 
nationality, A ooroes under the 
general principle suggested in Pao- 
mnnaanoif. 


Wharf. For plural Ac., sec -vx(d). 
wharfinger. Pronounce -jrr. 

What is a word of peculiar Interest, 
because the small problems that It 
poses for writers are such as on the 
one hand yield pretty readily to 
analysis, A on the other hand 
demand a slightly more expert 
analysis than they are likely to get 
from those who think they can 
write well enough without stopping 
to learn grammar. 

1. Wrong number attraction. 2. 
What singular A what plural. 8. One 
what in two casca. 4. What resumed 
by (and, but) which. B. Miscellaneous. 
1. Wrong number attraction. In 
each of the examples to be given it 
is beyond question that what starts 
as a singular pronoun (— that which, 
or a thing that), because a singular 
verb follows it ; but in each also the 
nest verb, belonging to the that at 
that which, or to the a thing of a 
thing that, is not singular but plural; 
this Is due to the influence of a 
complement in the plural, A the 
grammatical name for such influence 
IS attraction ; oil the quotations are 
on the pattern What it said are 
uorde, instead of What is said it 
words. Whether attraction of verb 
to complement Is idiomatic in Eng¬ 
lish has already been discussed in 
NcmiEa, I ; it is here assumed that 
it is not; in all the quotations, 
which are multiplied to show boa 
common the mistake Is, the roman- 
type verb should have its number 
changed from plural to singular :— 
What is of absorbing <6 permanent 
interest are the strange metamorphoses 
which thie fear underwent./What it 
required are houses at rents that the 
people can pau./What seems to be 
needed, <t what, 1 believe, public 
opinion calls for, are stringent regula¬ 
tions to restrict the sate./What makes 
the omission tHU mart amazing are, 

fieri, that the AUiee . . secondly. 
that . . ./What is required are three 
bedrooms, a good large riving-room 
■ ■ ./What pussies us very much are 
the constant rtferenees in the Observer's 
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article to Jfr Borden./What is r tally 
at issue in toe present conflict are no I 
guesftons 0 / lerritory, 6u/ (Ac future of 
democraey./lVAai it wanted to meet U 
are proposals roAicA are practical./ 
What it wanted note ure men trAo 
are Liberals today./What tlrikct the 
tourist most are toe elcganl Paris 
toilettes./What is needed ure a few 
recognized British financial corpora • 
tions./What is of more importance in 
toe official statement of profits are toe 
following figures. 

2. What (lingular A what plural. In 
each of tlic nhovc quotation!*, the 
writer mude it plain, by giving what 
a eingular verb, that he conceived 
what there on u singular pronoun. 
But the word itself can equally well 
be plurul t I have few boohs, dc rt/uil 
there are do not help me. So arise* 
another problem concerning the 
number of verb* after what. & thia 
accond one naturally get* mined up 
with the first. It will here, however, 
be kept to ftaclf, St the position will 
be tbut attraction hu already been 
diapoaed of, St that the number of 
the verb lias nothing whatever to 
do with the number of the comple¬ 
ment, being merely the outward sign 
that robot is singular or ia plural. 
First cornea a particular form of 
sentence in which plural what ia 
better than alngular, or in other 
word* in which ita verb should be 
plural. These arc aentence* in which 
what, if resolved, cornea out as toe 

- 1 toot, -a standing for a 

plural noun actually preaent in the 
complement. After each quotation 
a correction la Brat given if it ia 
desirable, St in any case the resolu¬ 
tion that justifies tbe plural :—We 
have been invited to abandon what 
seems to us to be the most valuable 
parts of our Constitution (read seem ; 
abandon tbe parts of our Constitu¬ 
tion that aecmJ./TAe Manchester 
City Council, for what was doubtless 
good <t sufficient reasons, decided not 
to take any part (read were ; for 
reasons that wen)./Exerption teas 
taken to what was referred to as Uts 
’ secret 4 dictatorial methods ’ of M. 
lift 


Poincare in the Ruhr (read roes* t 
to the methods that wcre)./if is a 
diatribe against M. Loueheur <t M. 
Clementel, but the personal aspect is 
of little importance to English readers ■, 
what are important are toe criticisms 
of the operation of protective duties in 
Prance (The cnliciama that; but 
What is important is would have 
been better, icAot is standing for 
the thing that is, in contrast with 
aspect),/They specially approved what 
to Liberals wue the most reactionary 
dr disastrous jtarts of it (read were ; 
approved the juirts of it that to 
Liberals were)./Confidence being in- 
spired by the production of roAol 
appears to be burs or bricks of solid 
gold (read appear; production of 
Imre or brick* tliot appear)./.t/r 
Wheatley urged a curtailment of who! 
it called luxury buildings (rend art ; 
of buildings that are called ; but 
probably the plural buildings la a 
misprint). 

But resolution of roAol often pre¬ 
sents us not with a noun found in 
the complement, but with some 
other noon of wider meaning, or 
again with tbe still vaguer tool tuAicA. 
A writer should make the resolution 
4: act on it without allowing tbe 
number of the complement to force 
a plural verb on him if the most 
natural representative of what Is 
that which or Me thing that ; In 
several of the following quotations 
the necessary courage Das been 
lacking ; correction* A resolutions 
are given as before :— I can well 
believe that Mr B. RusselFs whip is 
heavy ; however, what 1 wish to point 
out are certain instances wherein 
philosophy has made serious error 
(read ti; tbe thing thal)./.\’o other 
speaker has his peculiar power of 
bringing imagination to play on what 
seems, until he speaks, to be familiar 
platitudes (read seem ; 00 sayings 
that setm)./lnstatd of the stupid 
agitation now going on in South 
Wales, what are needed are regular 
working dr higher outputs (read roAol 
is needed ie; tbe thing that ia 
needed—rather than things, as opp. 
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agitation)./What are wanted are not 
mall cottagei, but the larger houses 
with modern conveniences that are 
note demanded by the working chute a 
(read what is wanted it; the thing 
that la wanted—rather than the 
buildings that arc)./H'hat provoke 
men's curiosity are myrterte*, mys¬ 
teries o{ motive or stratagem ; astute 
or daring plots (read provokes ... is; 
that which provokes—rather than 
the things that provoke)./in order 
to reduce this material to utility d 
assimilate it, what are required are 
faith d confidence, d willingness to 
work (read what is required u ; but 
the qualities that arc required 
Justifies the plurals, though it does 
not make them idiomatic). 

It will be observed that there is 
more room for dittercooe of opinion 
on this set of examples than on 
either those in I or the previous set 
In 2, A probably many readers will 
refuse to accept the decisions given ) 
but if it is realised that there are 
problems of number after what, le 
that solutions of them are possible, 
that If sufficient. 

I. One what in two cases. For the 
general question whether in a lan¬ 
guage that like English has shed 
nearly all lls ctue-forms the gram¬ 
matical notion of ease still deserves 
respect, see Cases ; it is here su¬ 
mmed that It does, to the extent 
that no word, even if it bas not 
different forms such as / le me for 
the subjective A objective uses, 
ought to be so placed that it has, 
without being repeated, to be taken 
twioe over first in one A then in the 
other case. The word what is pecu¬ 
liarly liable to such treatment. 
There an two chief ways of sparing 
grammatically-minded readers this 
outrage on their susceptibilities; 
sometimes a seoocd what should be 
Inserted ; sometimes It is better to 
OOOvert a verb to the other voice, 
to that rsJkd becomes either object, 
or subject, to both. Corrections ate 
given in brackets ; to correct Pater, 
from whom the last example comes, 
la perhaps impudence, but grammar 


is no respecter of persons :—This is 
pure ignorance of what the House is 
A its work consists of (A what its)./ 
JSul it is not folly to give it what it had 
for centuries <* tons only artificially 
taken from it by force rather more than 
a hundred years ago (what belonged 

to It for)./Mr - tells us not to 

worry about Relativity or anything so 
brain-tangling, but to concentrate on 
what surrounds us, A we con weigh 
dr measure (A can be weighed A 
measured).//mposribli to separate 
later legend from original evidence as 
to what he teas, A said, cC haw Ac said 
it (A what he mid). 

4- If 'hat resumed by (and, but) 
which. Francis Turner Patgraoe, 
whose name is inseparably connected 
with what is probably the best, A 
which certainly has prated the most 
popular, of English anthologies (what 
it probably lire best, A has certainly 
proved).//! is an instructive con¬ 
spectus of views on what can hardly 
be described as a ' burning question , 
but which certainly interests many 
Irishmen (but certainly interests)./ 
Mr Gladstone received a peculiarly 
warm welcome when he appeared 
clothed in tvhat has been described as 
a Yeomanry uniform, but which tens 
realty the peaceful but picturesque 
scarlet d silver of a Lord Lieutenant 
(but was really)./IVe are merely 
remembering what happened to our 
arboreal ancestors, A which has been 
stamped by cerebral changes into the 
heredity of the race (A has been 
stamped). A want of faith either 
In the lasting power of what (which 
hss a good second wind A can do 
the two laps without turning a hair), 
or In the reader's possession of 
common sense, has led to this 
thrusting in of roAiek as a sort of 
relay to take up the running. These 
sentences are not English ; nothing 
can represent what —except indeed 
what. That is, it would be E n g li s h , 
though hardly idionutio Fnglith l 
to insert a second what In the plaoo 
of the impossible which in each. 
If the reader will try the effect, be 
will find that the aooood what. 




though permi sal ble.aometimes make* 
ambiguous what without it ia plain ; 
in the last example, tor inatance, 
* what happened ' A ' what haa lieeo 
stumped ’ might be different tblnga, 
whereas * what happened, A haa 
been stamped ' is clearly one A the 
same thing. The reason why which 
has been called * impossible ' is that 
what 4 which are of different gram¬ 
matical values, which being a simple 
relative pronoun, while whai ( — that 
which, or a thing that) ia a com¬ 
bination of antecedent 4 relative ; 
but tlic second verb needs the ante¬ 
cedent-relative just aa much ai the 
first, if but or and Is inserted ; if 
neither but nor and is prrsent, which 
will sometimes be passible, 4 so 
omission of bui 4 and would be 
another cure for the lost two 
examples. 

Two specimens are added in which 
the remedy of simply omitting which 
or substituting for it a repeated 
who! is not possible without further 
change. The difficulty is due to, 
4 vnuishca with, the superstition 
against Preposition at end. 1 can 
never be certain that I am mewing 
what 1 ream 4 for which / am paying. 
Head what I warn <b am paying for./ 
But now Wf bare a Pricy Councillor 
A an ex- Mimsler engaged daily in 
toying A doing what be frankly admits 
it illegal , 4 far which he could be 
severely punished. Head A what he 
tould be merely punished Jot. The 
repetition of what is required because 
the relative contained in the first 
mho! Is subjective, A that In the 
second objective ; see S. 

fi. Miscellaneous. The beautiful 
conciseness belonging to who! os 
antecedent-relative seems to lure the 
unwary into experiments in furtheT 
concision. They must remember 
that both parts of it. the antecedent 
(thoi or those) 4 the relative (which), 
demand their share of attention :— 
What / am concerned in the present 
article is to show that not only theory 
but pr ac tice support the unrestricted 
exercise of the prerogative. Rend 
concerned to do, or the which in 


a hat is without government ./What 
my friend paid lets than a pound a 
day Jot last year he had to pay hoe 
guineas a day at a minor brighten 
establishment last Hosier. Read two 
guineas a day for, or the that In 
icho! is without government./ibiler- 
log the church with feelings different 

e rm who! he had ever entered a church 
fore, he could with difficulty restrain 
his emotions. Head entered a church 
with, or the which of what it without 
government. 

The following shows a different 
who!. When one reflects tohoi great 
importance it ia lo the success of the 
League of Nations that America 
should become a member of if. Head 
vf what, 4 see tale*. 

what svtr, whatever. The various 
sacs ure ouiiiptieatcd, A cannot be 
all set out, fur readers who arc not 
specialists In grammar, without 
elaborate explanations that would 
demand too much space. This 
article will avoid all technicalities 
except what arc needed in dealing 
with two or three common mistakes. 
I. The interrogative use. *. The 
antecedent-relative uac. 8. The 
concessive use. 

1. The interrogative uac. What 
ever can it mean I What ever shall 
we do I For the status of this, see 
ever. It should never appear In 
print except when familiar dialogue 
is being reproduced, A should then 
be in two separate words, differing 
in this from all other uses. Three 
examples follow in which both these 
rules are disregarded j In the second 
of them we have an indirect instead 
of a direct question, but the tame 
rules hold :—Which is pretty, bui 
whatever can if mean t/ Whatever you 
mean by * patriotic ' education I do 
not know, but Lord Roberts's use of 
the term is plain enough./And, con¬ 
sidering that 1SO.QOO actually arrived 
in the country, whatever was the east f 
I. The antecedent-relative use. 
Whatever In this use Is an emphatic 
form of whof aa antecedent-relative 
(see west *. »> j 1. r, while what 
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ntuu that which or the {thing, Ulingi) 
that, whatever means all that or 
anyithing Ac.) 1*01. The point 

£ ired in the quotation* below is 
t whatever contain* in itaelf the 
relative (that or which) a* well as the 
demonstrative or antecedent {ail, 
any, Ac), A that another relative 
cannot grammatically be inserted 
after It; wkolrwr (or whaltoeoer) 
means not any. but any that, A 
whatever that is as absurd as any that 
that. In the first two, omit the 
roman-type that; in the third, 
which has gone wrong, as often 
happens, owing to the Preposition- 
at-knu superstition, get rid of which 
by rewriting in whaleuer component, 
big or mall, their attention is con¬ 
centrated upon :—Hit cynical advice 
show* that whatever concession to 
Democracy that may seem to he 
inoolocd in his words, may not bt o/ 
permanent inconvenience ; Keep close 
in touch with Him in whatsoever 
creed or /orm that bringi you nearest 
to Him./Tkry see in the shelf, the gun 
—in whatever component, big or 
mall, upon which their attention is 
concentrated—the essence a/ all that 
■totters. 

8. The conoeasive use. Whatever 
one dace, you arc not vatiejied ; I am 
cafe now, whatever happen! j What¬ 
ever you do, don't lie. These are con¬ 
cessive clauses, short for Though 
one does A or B or C, T ho ug h this 
or that or the other happen*. Though 
you do anything else. They differ 
from the whatever deuce* dealt with 
above in being adverbial, whatever 
meaning not all or any that (that 
beginning an adjectival clause), but 
SmtgKaB or any. The different* it 
not i matter of hair-splitting; 
Whatever he has done he repents may 
mean (a) He is one of the Irresolute 
people who always wiah they had 
done bo me thing different, or (&) 
Though be may be a great offender, 

3 entatice should count for some* 
ng; whatever antecedent-relative 

C ves a, A whatever ooncenvc gives 
In practice It should be notioed 
that prope r punctuation distin¬ 


guishes the two, the a meaning not 
having the two clauses parted by 
a comma, since whatever belongs to 
A is part of both, A the b meaning 
having them so parted, since what¬ 
ever belongs wholly to one clause. 
In the following sentence, the reader 
is led by the wroog comma after 
hove to mistake the whatever danse 
for a concessive A adverbial one: 
Sir Edward Grey has no reason to be 
displeased unf/i this sequel to Ais 
effort, and, whatever responsibility he 
may have, he will no doubt accept 
gladly. The words concerned should 
run • and whatever responsibility 
be may have he will no doubt accept 
gladly. 

whaaL See wale. 

wbaaWn. See -en adjective*. 

w be nos, whither. The value of 
these subordinates of where for 
lucidity A conciseness seems so 
obvious that no-one who appreciate* 
those qualities can see such help 
being discarded without a pang of 
regret. Why is it that substitute* 
apparently so clumsy aa where . . . 
from, A where ... to, can be pre¬ 
ferred T It is surely because the 
genius of the language actually likes 
the Preposition AT END that wise¬ 
acres have conspired to discourage, 
A thinks ' Where are you coining 
to t ’ more quickly comprehensible 
in moments of threatened collision 
than ' Whither are you coming T 
We who incline to weep over whence 
A whither must console ourselves by 
reflecting that in the less literal or 
secondary sense* the words are still 
with us for a time ; * Whither are 
we tending ? ’, A ‘ Whence come* it 
that are as yet safe against 

where ... to A where .. ,/rem ; A the 
poets may be trusted to provide our 
old friends with a dignified retire¬ 
ment in which they may even 
exercise all tbdr ancient rights. 
But we shall do well to shun all 
attempts at restoration, A in parti¬ 
cular to eacbew the notion (see 
Format, words) that the writer's 
I doty Is to translate the when . . . 
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from or where ... (o of ipeecb into 
whence * whither in print. On tbo 
other hand, let us not be ultra* 
modernist* A assume that whence 6c 
whither, even In their primary senses, 
are dead 6e buried ; that must be the 
view of the journalist who write#: 
The Irregulars have been compelled to 
withdraw their line from Clonmel, to 
where if is believed they transferred 
their headquarters when they had to JUe 
from Limerick. If whither was too 
antiquntcd, the alternative was ' to 
which place but occasions arise 
now 61 then, as in this sentence, to 
which whence & whither are, even 
for the practical purposes of plain 
speech, more appropriate than any 
equivalent. 

whenever, the right form for the 
ordinary conjunction, should not be 
used instead of the colloquial when 
ever (if hen ever will you be ready t). 
for which see eves. 

WHERE- COMPOUND*. A small 
number of these are still la free 
general use. though chiefly in limited 
applications, with little or no taint 
of archaism ; these are whereabouts 
(ns purely local adv. A n.). whereas 
(in contrasts), wherever, wherefore 
(as noun plural In ahys <k where¬ 
fores), whereupon (in narratives). A 
wherewithal (as noun). The many 
others— whereabout, whereat, where¬ 
by, wherefore (adv. A conj.), where¬ 
from, wherein, whereof, whereon, 
wherethrough, whereto, wherewith, A 
a few more—have given way in both 
the interrogative A the relative uses 
cither to the preposition with whoi 
A which A Ihat Iwhereof - of what T, 
what... of f, of which, that... of), 
or to some synonym {wherefore — 
whjr); resort to them generally 
suggests that the writer has a 
tendency either to Fornax, woans 
or to Pedantic hdsoos. 

wherever, who* sm. A a when- 
evem. 

wherewithal. The noun, as was 
mentioned In Wsiss- compounds, 
bss survived in common one (had 
1 haven't got the ■.), no doubt be¬ 


cause the quaintncai of it has struck 
the popular fancy. But the noun 
should remember that it is after all 
only a courtesy noun, not a noun In 
ita own right; It means just ' with 
which \ but seems to hove forgotten 
this in : They | France's purchases) 
hove been merely the wherewithal 
with which fo start business again, 
whether. 1. For w. A that alter 
doubtifut), see houarfpen.). 2 . W. 
or no(l). Whether he was there or 
tear no! there easily yields by ellipsis 
Whether he was there or not, A that 
by transposition Whether or not he 
was there. Whether or no he was 
there Is not so easily acoounted for, 
since no Is not ordinarily, like not, 
an adverb (are no) ; A in fact tbe 
origin of the idiom Is uncertain ; but 
the fact remains that whether or not 
is (OKI)) * less frequent* than 
whether or no—especially, perhaps, 
when the or follows whether imme¬ 
diately : Whether or no he did it} 
whether he did it or not. Whichever 
form 1s used, such a doubling of the 
alternative as tbe following should 
be carefully avoided : But clearly, 
whether or not peers will or will not 
have to be made depends upon the 
number of the Die-Hards. Omit 
either or not or or will not. 
which. Relative pronouns are as 
troublesome to the Inexpert but 
conscientious writer ss they ore 
useful to everyone, which is saying 
much. About which. In particular, 
problems arc many, A some of them 
complicated -, that the reader may 
not be frightened by an article of 
too portentous length, tbe two that 
require most space are deferred, A 
will be found in tbe separate articles 
wbicb)(that)(who, A wbicb wptw 
AND OB BUT. The points to be 
treated here cso be disposed of with 
more certainty A at less length, 

under the head! ngs : — 

1. Relative instead of demonstra¬ 
tive. g. One relative In two c ases. 
I. One relative tot main A sub¬ 
ordinate verbs. 4. Break-sway bom 
relative. 5. Confused construction. 
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8. Late position. 7. One of the beet 
which hat. 8. Comma*. 0. In 
which to. 

1. Relative instead of demonstra¬ 
tive. The type it: He ton Ait 
temper, oMcA proving foot to him. 
The essence of a relative n to do 
two thing* at once, to play the part 
of a noun in a tentence it to convert 
that tentence into. It attach it to 
another at, a subordinate clause. 
He lost hit temper ; thit prosed fatal ; 
these can be made into one sentence 
(a) by changing the demonstrative 
Mis into the relative ichieA, or (b) 
by changing the verb proved to the 
participle proving ; one or the other, 
not both as in the false type above. 
Actual example* of the blunder, 
with correction* In brackets, are i— 
It toot rumoured that Deaccmsfield 
intended opening the Conference wilh 
a speech in French, hit pronunciation 
of which language leaving everything 
to be desired (read of that language ; 
or cUc left for leaoiru)./Surelji what 
applies to games should also apply to 
racing, the leaders of which being 
Me eery people from whom on tr¬ 
ample might mil be looked for (read 
of this or of the latter ; or die are for 
bring)./Persons who would prefer to 
Hoe in a land flowing wilh milk db 
honey if inch could 6e o&lained withoul 
undue exertion, but. failing which, 
an crmtenl to live in squalor, filth, <b 
misery (read failing that : or else 
failing which they for but failing 
whiehi./The World Seoul principle— 
namely, of bringing into an Order of 
Me young the boys of different races, 
by which mean* not only educating 
Me children in scouting, but... (read 
by this means ; or else ice should not 
only educate for not only educating). 

1 One relative in two case*. See 
what 8 for this question j in all the 
following extracts, a single rehicA li 
onae objective A oooe subjective. 
Tb# cure i* either to insert a second 
saAicA in the second clause, or to 
convert one of the two verb* Into 
the tame voioe ** the other, e.g. 
la the lint example ‘A other* to 
study ’ i —Sir Roehe is practising a 


definite system, which he is able to 
| describe, db could be studied by 
! others./Ht went up to a pew in Me 
t gallery, which trough/ Aim under a 
coloured window which he loved db 
oiirayi quieted his spirit./It gave 
a cachet of extreme clericalism to the 
Irish Party which if does not deserve, 
but must prejudice it ml a little In 
the eyes of English Radicalism./The 
queer piece, which a few find dull, bttl 
to most is irresistible in Ut appeal./ 
Shakespearian words tb phrases which 
the author has heard, tb belietqs can 
be heard still, along this pari of the 
Avon valley. 

8. One relative for main A sub¬ 
ordinate verba (or verb A preposi¬ 
tion). The following sentence is 

P rovided with three codings. A, B, 
, wilh eseh of which it should be 
road successively: This standard 
figure is called Bogey, which if you 
have beaten (A) you arc a good player, 
(B) you are apt lo mention, (C) is 
sometimes mentioned. In A the 
grammar is unexceptionable, tohich 
being the object of have beaten, St 
having no second job as a pronoun 
(though as relative it attaches to 
Bogey the clause that is also attached 
by if to you are Ac.). In modern 
use, however, this arrangement is 
rare, being usually changed to ' if 
you have beaten which \ In B we 
come to questionable grammar, 
which being object first to have 
beaten St then to mention ; English 
that is both easy A educated usually 
avoids this by making which object 
only to mention, A providing have 
beaten with another— which, «/ you 
have beaten it, you art opt lo mention. 
Meeting the B form, we incline to 
ask whether the writer has used it 
because he knows do better, or 
because be knows better than we do 
A likes to show it. Grammatically, 
K must be regarded a* an ellipsis, 
A to that extent Irregular, but many 
ellipses are idiomatic; this parti- 
enlar kind Is perhaps less called for 
as idiomatic than noticeable as 
Irregular. About C there are no 
such doufata; it la indefensible, tba 
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which having not only to verve 
twice (with have beaten, & with u 
mentioned), but to diange iu case in 
transit ; see Z. 

Illustrations follow of B & C; A, 
being both legitimate It unusuuJ, 
A having been introduced only for 
purposes of comparison, need not be 
quoted for. 

B, doubtfully advisable 

With a fire in her hold which he 

managed to keep in control, although 
unable to extinguish (odd if 7)./Mr 
MoeUrman trus a little troubled bij 
the spirit of hit fiatt, which, if hr had 
not evoked, no one would have rentem- 
bered (evoked it ')./And if trus doubt- 
lest from ll'eldon that he burruwed the 
phrase which his use of has made so 
famous ( of if 7 or fits use of which 
has made if T). This Inst is no more 
ungrammatical, though certainly 
more repulsive, than the others. 

C, undoubtedly wrong 

The programme is divided up into 
a eeries of walks, which, if the indus¬ 
trious sightseer can undertake, will 
supply him with a good everyday know¬ 
ledge of Paris (undertuke them)./ 
In general Ihe wife manages to 
establish a status which needs no legal 
proviso or trade union rule to protect 
(protect it: or which it needs ; or 
to protect which needs no . . . rule). 

4. Break-sway from relative, lie 
shows himself extremely tealoue 
against practices in some of which 
he had greatly indulged, Cb was him¬ 
self an example of their ill effects./ 
It imposes a problem which we either 
solve or perish. Both of these are 
strictly ungrammatical. In the 
Brat, which is the easier to deal with, 
it will be noticed that in tease the 
third part (<*r was to the end) is 
clearly coupled by and hot to the 
first part or main sentence (He 
thorns to practices), but to the second 
part or relative clause (is some to 
indulges!). Nevertheless, by the use 
of their it has been definitely broken 
sway from connexion with which, 
A become grammatically, but 11- 


logically, a second main sen tense 
with, for subject, the He that begins 
the 11 rat. There are two possible 
correct versions of the second A 
third parts, <u) some of which he had 
greatly indulged in <(- himself exem¬ 
plified the iU effects of, or (h) in some 
of which he had greatly indulged, d) 
of the ill cffrrts of (some of) irsiek he 
was himself an example ; a will be 
rcpudiuled, perhaps more justifiably 
Ilian usual, by those who condemn 
final pre[Hjsitjoiis; 6 fails to give 
tfic precise sense, whether the 
bracketed some of is inserted or not; 
to both these llie break-awuy. wldch 
is not an unconiniun construction, 
will be preferred by some. 

The other example </f imposts a 
problem which we either solve or 
perish) is, owing to Lord Grey's 
1 The nations must Irarn or perish ', 
of a now very popular pattern. The 
break-away depends on the nature of 
either ... or alternatives, in which 
whatever stands befure either must 
be common to both the either A the 
or groups. Either we solve this or we 
perish can therefore become W • 
either solve this or perish, but cannot 
become This tee either solve or perish, 
because this it peculiar to the either 
group—rise the full form would be 
Either we solve this or we perish this. 
With this as abject the escape Is 
cosy—to pul this after solve — ; 
with which as object that Is not 
tolerable (me either solve which or 
perish), A strict grammar requires 
us to introduce Into the or group 
something that can take which ns 
object—a problem which we either 
solve or perish by not soloing, either 
rot* or are destroyed by, Ac. Even 
those who ordinarily are prepared 
to treat either with proper respect 
(see eitwes 6, A L'aigvu voxs- 
rutOWI) may perhaps show them¬ 
selves the popular form; If not, 
' A problem which if we do nut 
solve we perish ' (see S A) Is worth 
considering. 

A. Confused construction. He suw 
be expected to make a determined bid 
for the dual rile which is Us right A 
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duty or Prime Minister to occupy. 
Id that sentence, i> which subject to 
it, or object to occupy ? It is in (act, 
of oourse, the latter, occupy having 
no other object, k not being able to 
do without one ; but the writer has 
effectually put us off the track by 
dropping the U that should have 
parted which from it. To occupy 
which it hit right becomes, when 
which la given its normal place, 
which it it hit right to occupy. This 
mistake li very common, k will be 
found fully discussed under it 1. 

8. Late poll lion. In the examples, 
which are arranged as a climax, the 
distance between which k its ante¬ 
cedent Is shown by the roman type. 
Grammar has notning to say on the 
subject, but common sense protests 
against abuse of this freedom. The 
specimens given may easily be 
matched or surpassed by anyone 
who will search the newspapeim. 
She it wonderful in her brilliant 
•ketch of that ouerulous, fooliih Mile 
old lady which she doer so well./ 
Lord Hemphill made his maiden 
speech from the Front Opparition 
Benoh in the House oj Commons, kit 
place on which he had won by filling 
the position of . . ./The whole art of 
chucking it explained in (hit little 
book from the concentrated harvest of 
wisdom in which we present some 
specimens to our readers./Nothing has 
mart contributed to dispelling this 
illusion than the camera, the remark¬ 
able <t convincing evidence it has been 
possible to obtain with which hot 
enormously added to the knowledge 
of the habits of animals. 

T. One of Iks best which has. In 
Which ease one of the greatest A most 
serious strikes which has occurred 
fa modern times will lake place. Hat 
should be hove. For this very com¬ 
mon but Inexcusably careless blun¬ 
der sac Numbs*, 5 . 

8. Commas. In the preaent article 
tbs distinctions between which k 
other relatives—see wbicbXthut) 
(who —have been left alone, k It has 
been assumed, as it seems to be In 
most marten by 8* out of 100 


write it, that which is the relative 
k the relative Is which. A conse- 

r enoe of this is that the delining 
the non-defining kinds of relative 
clause alike begin with or contain 
which, k are oot known apart by the 
difference between that k which. 
This being so — & it is not a mere 
hypothesis, but in most writers a 
patent fact—, it is important to 
nave another means of distinguish¬ 
ing. A comma preceding which 
shows that the tchich-cluuse is non- 
defining, A the absence of such a 
comma shows that it is defining. 
lie declares thal the men were treated 
like beasts throughout the voyage, A 
he gives the worst description of the 
general mismanagement which was 
most conspicuous. There is no 
comma before which, k therefore 
the douse must be a defining one ; 
i.e„ it limits the sense of the general 
mismanagement by excluding from 
it such purts as were less con¬ 
spicuous j the most conspicuous 
port of the mismanagement Is 
described as very bad indeed—that 
is what we are told. Or Is It not so, 
k are we to understand rather that 
the whole of the general mismanage¬ 
ment is described as very bad, k 
moreover that it was conspicuous f 
Surely the latter is meant; but the 
loss of the comma forbids us to take 
it so. The difference between the 
two senses (or tbe sense k the 
nonsense) is not here of great 
importance, but is at least perfectly 
clear, k the importance of not 
milinterpreting will vary Infinitely 
elsewhere. That right interpreta¬ 
tion should depend on a mere comma 
is * pity, but, until thal k which are 
differentiated, ao it must be, k 
writers must see their commas safely 
through the press. 

9. In ke. which to. England is, 
however, the last country s'n which la 
say so./I hm no money with which 
to buy food. The current English 
for the second Is Indisputably I hate 
no money to buy food with; k there 
can hardly be * doubt that this has 
bean formaUaed Into tbs other by 
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tfae influence of the PnErounoN at carefully reviled edition, ft 

£Nn superstition. No-one need one or two attempt! at reviling it 

hesitate about going back to nature himself ... He then asked me 

& saving lo buy food tmlA. Andcveu whether I would care to help him, 

for the lirst' llie lust country to say ft explained what my part of the 

so in is here recommended, though work would be. It sounded rather 

the very light word so happens to dull, for he was particularly keen on 

make with the other very light having the word which, wherever 

word in on uncomfortably weak there was the possibility, exchunged 

ending ; much more is * a good laud for that ... He was ulwuys ready ft 

to live in ' superior to ' a good land very willing to go with rue through 

in which to live A confessedly the notes I hud jotted down while 

uinutcur guess at tlic genesis of going through n book pugc by page, 

these constructions may possibly ** which " hunting ft looking out for 

throw light. The assumption under- other errors \ 

lying the in which to form is obvious- l-ct it be stated broadly, before 
ly that there is un elliptical rclutivc coming to particular dangers, that i 

danse—|>erbsps This is u good land (A) of which ft that, which is upprn- 

in which (one is) to live. The pnutc to non-deflning ft that to 

amateur guess ii that there is no delating claniei ; (It) of which A 

relative clause ill the case ut all, unto, which In-lungs to things, ft who 

ft Hint the form In live in originated to persons : (CJ of who ft lhal, who 

in un advcrbiul Inlluitive attached suits parln-ulur persons, ft dial 

to the adjective food. He is a hard generic persons. (A) The river, 

man to beat; how hard ? why. which here is tidal, it dangerous, but 

to beat | what Cn-ck grammars cull The river lhal fioxcr through London 

an epcxegctio (or explanatory) in- iilhe Thamet. (11) The crnvt. which 

llnitivc. 1 1 it a good land lo in-habit consisted of Latcart. mutinied, but 

is precisely parallel, ft lo live-in is Sis IVelihmen, who / armed Hit crew, 

precisely the sumr as lo in-habit, were drowned. (C) You who art a 

If this account should happen to be walking dictionary, but lie is a man 

true, the unpleasant form • in which lhal it never at a Ion. To substitute 

to live' might be dismissed os a for tbe relative used in anv of those 

gtummoriuus’ mistaken pedantry. aix examples either of the others 

i would be, if the principles main- 
whlchXthatKwho. 1. General. 2. tat nod in this hook urc correct, a 

Which for that, 3. Which alter change for the worse ; ft, roughly 

superlative &c. 4. HTlich in It it... speaking, the erroneous uses (if they 

that. 5. Which as relative adverb. ore so) illustrated below are trace- 

0. Idegnnt variation. T. That for able to neglect or rejection of A, B, 

which, S. Which, who, ft nouns of ft C. 

multitude. #. Who ft that. 2. Which tor that. The Importance 

1. General. If the evidence of a ft convenience of using that as the 

fimt-cUsa writer who was no purist regular token of the dcflnlog clause 

or pedant counts for anything. Lord has been fully illustrated under 

Morley's opinion exhibited below that *xi~ nux., * no more need 

should make it worth while to be done here on that general point 

master the difference* between which than to give an example or two of 

ft tfae other relatives. The extracts which! tost are misleading where 

are from an article in the Wat- that* would have been plain :—Ur 

minster Colette of 8rd Oct. 1»2S by E. Rabtrteon, who s poke tor the 

Miss Hulda Friedrichs i ' In 1820 CocrrnnsenJ. admitted that ships with 

Messta Macmillan published a new nucleus ertmt were not so efficient at 

edition of Lord Morley's works . . . ships fatly manned, hut the Admiralty 

Be was determined to make it • wen eatieflcd with them. They were 

"•* Aft* 
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certainly a great Improvement an Ibe 
old plan of turning ships in reserve 
without crews . . . But Mr liobertran 
does not mention the care of the 
nucleus-crew ships, which are a 
substitute, not for unmanned ships, 
but for fully manned ships. It ii 
startling to read that Mr R. does 
hot mention nucleus-crew snips 
when we have just been told 
that he did ; we recover after u 
bewildered moment, but wc should 
have been apared that moment if 
1 the nucleus-crew ships that' had 
been written instead of* the nucleus- 
crew ships, which ’./Serious works 
on Russia from Polish sources, which 
are not intended as merely propa¬ 
gandist pamphlets, are a valuable 
contribution towards a better under • 
standing of that country. If the 
clause Is non-defluing, as *. which ’ 
suggests, none of these serious works 
are propagandist, A all are valuable. 
The real meaning it that some of 
them are free of propaganda, A are 
therefore valuable ; but this real 
meaning requires ‘ thut' instead of 
•. which './The second statement 
which, taken us it stands in Afr 
Wedgwood's letter, ie misleading is that 
which implies that ... Impossible to 
tell, since there are no commas after 
statement A misleading, whether the 
clause it defining (= the second mis¬ 
leading statement) or non-defining 
(— tbeaeoond statement made—amis- 
leailing one) ; probably It Is defining. 
A should have Mol instead of which. 

Much more often there it no danger 
of misinterpretation, but that is 
desirable because its regular asso¬ 
ciation with defining clauses helps 
to establish a workmanlike distribu¬ 
tion of the relatives to the work that 
hat to be done. Examples need not 
be multiplied ; Hof should be 
preferred to which in all such places 
at t If the amending Bill is to serve 
Ms purpose which responsible men in 
alt parties prefers to desire. Special 
circ um s tan ces that make which un¬ 
desirable are set out in N DB IP4. 

8. Which after superlative 4c. 
Wheat the an t ecedent of a defining 


clause includes a word of exclusive 
meaning, such as a superlative, an 
ordinal numeral, or * the few the 
use of which instead of that (or who 
as second best) is bad enough to be 
almost a solecism even in tbe present 
undiscriminating practice. The 
question between that A who in such 
places will be touched upon in V ; 
but st least which should be expelled 
from tbe extracts ; by rule B who is 
better than which, & by rule C that 
is better than it ha :— Alt three wilt 
always be ranked among the foremost 
physical theorists *£■ experimenters 
which ltreat Britain has produced./ 
Lord Spencer came to be regarded as 
one of the best I'iceroys which the 
country had ever had./llud the two 
men of greatest genius in the respective 
spheres, which the British Navy has 
ever produced, had llteir way . . ./lie 
was a true musical poet—perhaps, 
with one reception, the most gifted 
which England has ever produced./ 
The Bishop of Salisbury, is the third 
bishop which his family has giten to 
the world./One of the Jew composers 
of the first rank which England has 
produced. 

Besides the particular type here 
described there are others in which 
for various reasons which is wrong, 
but whether who, or that, should 
replaoe it is doubtful, c. g. persons or 
corporations which, against an enemy 
which, the many friends which ; these 
will L>e dealt with in N° 9. 

4. W*** in ff is . . that., . The 
constructions exemplified in simple 
forms by It spas the tear that caused if. 
It was yesterday that we came, are 
often difficult to analyse gram¬ 
matically or account for; the diffi¬ 
culty noed not concern us here; 
one thing can be confidently said 
about them, which is that they 

a uire that A not which — that the 
ning relative (It was Jones that 
did af, the clause defining It; often 
tacit, as It mas Jones did 11), or that 
the conjunction (It ie with grief that 
1 learn .. -). In the three examples, 
that should replace to which, in 
which, A which i —It ie lathe Slate, 
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ds to the State alone, to which we 
muel turn to acquire the tramfer of 
freeholds compulsorily, expeditiously, 
<t cheaply./II io in the relation 
between motive, action, dr reeull in a 
given chain of historical causation, in 
which history consists./So once again 
East is West, it it is shore n that it is 
not only the Japanese winch luwe the 
imitative instinct strongly developed. 

5. Which us nrUtivc adverb. The 
curious ft idiomatic use nf that in 
this construction is explained in 
that rel. puiiN. 8, where it is added 
that tchifh is unsuitable for similar 
treatment. The elaases are defining, 
attucbcd to such words, expressed 
ur implied, us way, extent, time, 

( dace. That should be substituted 
n each example for which. It will 
be noticed thut in the last of all 
in which has been used, which is in 
itself not irregular; but see the 
comment there :— In England the 
furthest north wliich / have heard the 
nightingale was near Doncaster./ 
Parliament unit be dissolved not later 
than Monday week—the earliest mo¬ 
ment. that is to say, which it has ever 
been seriously considered possible for 
the dissolution to take place./The 
curtain went up <t- down it up it 
down in a way which only the 
curtain at the New Theatre when 
Mist Julia Neilsan is at home to 
worshippers can do./So long as the 
Unionist Party Is conducted on the 
lines which Mr Locker-Lampoon 
desires it to be./Befort we can find 
a Government or a Parliamentary 
majority expressing itself in the way 
which dmericons express themselves ./ 
lie made a good ' legend ' during his 
lifetime in a way which very few 
actors have done./Before railway 
working was ' sped up to the extent 
which it is at present, continuous 
work of this character was no great 
strain./The opportunity has been 
denied me of showing in the way 
which I am convinced a contest mould 
have enabled me to do how small the 
real opposition is. /The public will 
not be Hkety to misinterpret ft in 
the way in which the party-capUai 


makers would desire. Ip this last, 
insularly enough, tbc insertion of fa 
mutes matters worse; mtleA, or 
better Mol, might have been a pro¬ 
noun. object to desire ; but with 
in which the clause needs tu be 
completed with • that they should ' 
or some equivalent. 

6. Elegant variation. I was sur¬ 
prised many years ago when a very 
well known writer gave me his 
notion of the rrlctinn between which 
A that : When it struck him that 
there was ton much which about, he 
resorted to that for a relief. So hs 
■aid ; it was doubtless only a flip¬ 
pant evasion, not a truthful account 
of his one practice, lint still a tacit 
confciaion that he followed Instinct 
without bothering about principles. 
Of the unskilled writer's method It 
would be a true enough account s 
here is a specimen: Governments 
find themselves almost compelled by 
previous dr ill-informed pledges to ao 
things which are unwise dr to refrain 
from doing things that ore necessary. 
The two relative clauses arc exactly 
llel, ft the change from which to 
it Elxcjant vasiation at Its 
worst. Whrn two relative clauses 
are not parallel, but one of them 
depends on the other, It If not such 
a simple matter ; as is stated In 
RursTiTiow (dependent sequences), 
there is s reosonsble objection to 
one leAicA-clause, or one Mof-clause, 
depending on another. Two ex¬ 
amples will show the effect (a) of 
■coming consequences ft risking 
repetition, ft (6) of trying elegant 
variation ; neither is satisfactory :— 
(o) Surely the reductio ad otiurdum 
of tariffs is found In a German treaty 
with Switsertand which contains a 
clause which deserves to remain 
famous ; (#) The task is to rooter an 
effective system that shall not imperil 
the self-governing principle which Is 
the corner-stone of the Empire. The 
repetition is easily avoided in a by 
the change of vAicA contains to con¬ 
taining ; both which* ought to have 
been that, which la here Irrelevant. 
In b the absence of a comma shows 
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that the i chich ia meant as a defining 
relative A should therefore be lhai ; 
but, as a non-defining clauae would 
here give a hardly distinguishable 
senae, the eaoape ia to uae one k 
keep which, merely inaerting the 
neoeaaary comma. The reader may 
like another example to play with: 
, , . roar recalled to the passer-by in 
Pall-Mall bp Foley's fine bronze 
statue of the War Minister who deeply 
eared far the private soldier, which 
stood in front of the rune destroyed 
War Office, that Ana very recently 
given place to the palatial premises of 
the Royal Automobile Cluo. 

7. That for which. After all thcac 
Intruaiona of which into the place of 
that, it muat be recorded that 
retaliation la not quite unknown ; 
but it la rare. In the island of South 
f list, that l have come from, there is 
not one single trte./A really happy 
party was the Chivertm family, that 
And a carriage to itself dt almost 

r d it. The justification of that 
these would require that there 
ahould be aeveral South Ulata from 
one of which I have come, k aeveral 
Chiverton families of which one only 
had a carriage to Itaelf; but even 
those auppoaationa are precluded by 
tlie commas. Other examples are 
given In tbat an., pson. 2 . 

8. Which, who, k nouns of multi¬ 
tude. Words like section, union, 
world, sometimes mean ail the per¬ 
sona oompoaing a section Ac.; Idiom 
then allows us to regard them as 
grammatically singular or plural as 
we prefer, but not to pass from one 
to the other ; see PzasoNincanox 
Ac. 8. Now a section, if we elect to 
treat it aa singular, ia a thing ; but. 
If we make it plural, It la persons, 
A by rule B wAtcA belonp to things, 
whereas who belongs to persons. 
Three examples that accordingly 
need correction are :— There was 
a strong section which were ia favour 
of lasMiaf the miners’ As. A ts„ as 
the debate proved (aiAich is required 
by the preceding was, but in turn 
(equina a second woe instead of 
mete)./AO the world who la directly 


interested in railway projects will 
have paid a visit to the Brussels 
Exhibition (aha is possible, but only 
if are follows; otherwise not Indeed 
which since the clause is defining, 
but dial is requiredh/TAe Canon as 
writing in justification of the Chris¬ 
tian Social Union, which, he tells us, 
are tired of the present stale of things 
(which is, or who are, tired). 

8. Who k that. It would be satis¬ 
factory if the same clear division of 
functions that can be confidently 
recommended for that A which, viz 
between defining A non-defining 
clauses, could be established also for 
that k who ; this would give us that 
for all defining clauses whether 
nullifying persona or things, A who 
for persona but which tor things in all 
non-defining. But at present there 
is much mote reluctance to apply 
lAol to a person than to a thing. 
Politeness playa a great part in 
idiom. A to write The ladies that 
were present, or The general that most 
distinguished himself, ia perhaps felt 
to be a sort of slight, depriving them 
Of their humanity as one deprives 
a man of bis gentility by writing 
him Mr instead of Esq. At any 
rate the necessarily defining that is 
displaced by the not necessarily 
denning ioAo especially where the 
personal noun to be defined denotes 
s particular person or persons, A 
holds its own better when the person 
is a type or generic. In // woe you 
that did it, the It defined is the doer— 
a type, not an individual; A such 
antecedents as all, no-one, a man, 
ask for nothing better than (Aal. 
Expressions in whiob we may prefer 
IAof without being suspected of 
pedantry are: The most impartial 
critic that could be found ; The only 
man that 1 know of ; Anyone that 
knows anything knems this ; II was 
you that said so ; Who is it that talks 
about moral geography t. To In¬ 
crease by degrees toe range of IAof 
referring to persons is a worthy 
object for the reformer of idiom, but 
violent attempts am doomed to 
failure. Accordingly, In the follow- 
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Ing sentences, all exhibiting a wrong 
which, that should be sparingly pre¬ 
ferred to who, t hough i t i s i n oil of them 
6trictly legitimate:— The greater pro¬ 
portion of Consols are held by persons 
or corporations wliich never ploeelhem 
on the market (that, the only relative 

n licuble to both persons A tilings, 
ere specially suitable)./ll'i(A the 
Allies moving 'forward against an 
enemy wliich has nowhere been able to 
make a successful stand (who). /They 
are harassing an enemy which it mat¬ 
ing in Ute open (who)./Among other 
distinguished visitors which the Craw¬ 
fords had at Rome teas Longfellow 
(that). /A woman who is devote J to the 
many dear A noble friends, famous in 
art, science , A literature, wliich she 
possesses (whom). 

which with and or but It is well 
known that and which A but which 
are kittle cattle, so well known thul 
the more timid writers avoid the 
dangers associated with them by 
keeping clear of them altogether— 
a method that may be inglorious, 
but is effectual A usually not dim- 
cult. Others, less pusillanimous or 
more ignorant, put their trust in a 
rule of thumb A take the risks. 
That rule is that and which or but 
which should be used only If another 
which has preceded. It is not true ; 
and-which clauses may be legitimate 
without a preceding which ; A its 
natural If illogical corollary—that 
and which is always legitimate If 
another which has preceded—In- 
duces a false security that begets 
many blunders. On tne other hand, 
it probably save* many more bad 
and-whichs than it produce*. Any¬ 
one who asks no more of a rule of 
thumb than that it should save him 
the trouble of working out his 
problems separately, A take him 
right more often thau it takes him 
wrong, should abandon the present 
article at this point. 

Those for whom such a rule is not 
good enough may be encouraged to 
proceed by a few aentenoea in which 
it ha* not averted disaster:— The 


defeat of M. Poincare for the office for 
which he has put himself forward — 
A for which, by the way, he has been 
much criticized—would he regarded as 
an Anti-R. P. triumph./A special 
measure of support di sympathy 
should be extended to the S'avy A 
Admiralty, which have certainty 
never been more in need of it, 4 to 
which they have never been more 
entitled than today./After a search 
for several days he found a firm 
wliich had a large quantity of them 
A which they had no use for./A 
period in which at limes (he mod 
ungenerous ideas A the most ignoble 
aims have strutted across the stage, 
A which hate promptly been ex¬ 
ploited by unscrupulous journalists A 
politicians. True, it is eusy lo see 
the Haw In all these, VI* that the 
two ethicht have nut the same anU- 
uedeut, A to suy lluil common sense 
is to be expected of those who apply 
rules ; but then rules of thumb are 
meant just for those who have not 
enough common sense to do without 
them, A ought to be made foolproof. 

Here, on the other hand, are ex¬ 
ample* in which there is no pre¬ 
ceding which, A yet and which is 
blameless Mandates issued, which 
the member (s bound blindly A im¬ 
plicitly to obey, to trde A lo argue Jot, 
though contrary lo the clearest con¬ 
viction of his judgment A conscience— 
these arc things utterly unknown to 
the laws of this land, and which arise 
from a fundamental mistake of the 
whole order A tenor of our Constitution 
(BUHKIa)./Anolher natural preju¬ 
dice, of roost extensive prevalence, 
and which had a great share in pro¬ 
ducing the errors fallen into by the 
ancients in their physical inquiries, 
was this 1J. S. MILL).//" the ease of 
calls within the London area, but 
which require more Ikon three pennies, 
the same procedure is followed./The 
naked-eye comet discovered by Mr 
Brooks io the summer, and which 
was visible ht the early evening a few 
weeks since, Mas now reappeared. 

The first of these is from Barks, 
the second from MID, A the other 
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two from the most ordinary modern 
writing. Supporten of the rate of 
thumb will nod it more difficult to 
appeal here to common oenoc, A will 
perhaps lay instead that, no matter 
who wrote them, they are wrong ; 
It will be maintained below that 
they are right. The rule of thumb 
fails, as such rules are apt to do, for 
want of essential qualifications or 
exceptions. The first qualification 
needed is that the tchlrA that has 
preceded must belong to the ssme 
antecedent as the one that is to be 
attached by and or but; our act of 
wrong examples would have been 
written otherwise if that had been 
part of the rule. The next amend' 
ment is both more important A, to 
the lovers of simple easy rules, more 
discouraging ; tne • another which ’ 
that was to be the test must be 
changed to 1 a clause or expression 
of the same grammatical value as 
the coming schirh-dause ’. Now 
what Is of the same grammatical 
value as a urMrA-dausr is either 
another etAteh-clauie at its equiva¬ 
lent. A its equivalent may be an 
adjective or participle with Its be¬ 
longings (ultCTlu unknown to the la trs 
l>f Ail land ; diecoorred by Mr H. in 
Me summer), or an adjectival phrase 
( 0 / most tzUntax prevalence ; reilAin 
fir London area); for before these 
there might be inserted which art, 
which cads, Ac., without any effect 
on the meaning. But, secondly, 
what is of the same grammatical 
value m the adkiek-elauxe that ti 
coining it an expression that agrees 
with it in being of the defining, or 
of the non-defining, kind ; i,e., two 
defining expressions may be linked 
by and or out, A to may two non- 
defining, but a defining A a Don- 
defining must not. 

A defining expression is one that 
la Inserted for the purpose of en¬ 
abling the reader to Identify the 
thing to which it Is attached by 
answering about it such questions 

as which-T. what — T, what 

wit of-?. If the Burke quota¬ 

tion had stopped short at thing* 


(Mandate! ... ore things.), we should 
bave said No doubt tbev are things, 
but what sort of things r we canuot 
tell what sort of things Burke has in 
mind till the expressions meaning 
‘ unknown to law * A 1 seising from 
mistake 1 identify them for us ; both 
expressions are therefore of the 
defining kind, A legitimately linked 
by and ; whether which occurs in 
both, or only in one, is of no impor¬ 
tance. In that example there can, 
owing to the vagueness of the 
antecedent things, be no sort of 
doubt thut the expressions are de¬ 
fining. Often there is no such 
comfortable certainty ; in the Mill 
sentence, for instance, * another 
naturul prejudice ’ is not a vague 
description like things, demanding 
definition before we know where we 
are with it; if the sentence had run 
simply Another natural prejudice 
woe this, we should not have sus¬ 
pected a lacuna ; it cannot be said 
with confidence whether the two 
expressions were defining, so that 
the summary might be Another 
natural, widespread, A fatal prejudice 
was this, or non-defining, so that it 
would be Another natural prejudice — 
A it mas a widespread A fatal one — 
war this. It is clear, however, that 
whichever • of most extensive pre¬ 
valence ‘ is the ieAWi-clau»e is also, 
A the and which is legitimate. It 
was because it is not always possible 
to say w hether clauses A expressions 
of the kind we sre considering arc 
defining or non-defining that the 
phrase 1 inserted for the purpose of 
enabling the reader to identify ’ was 
so worded ; the difference is often, 
though not usually, a matter of the 
writer’s intention. 

After these explanations the rule, 
as now amended, can be set down : 
And rrAieA or but which should not be 
used unless the coming trAicA-dsuae 
bss been preceded by a clause or 
expression of the same grammatical 
value as itself. And a reasonable 
addition to this is the warning that, 
though the linking of a relative 
clause to a really p a r allel e i pre m oa 
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that is Dot b relative clause is 
logically £ grammatically permis¬ 
sible, it has often an ungainly effect 
ft is not unlikely to convict the 
writer of carelessness ; if he bad 
foreseen that a relative clause was 
to come (ft not to foresee is careless¬ 
ness), he could usually liave paved 
the way for it by throwing hi> lirst 
expression into the same form. 

It may possibly lie noticed by 
persons who have read other parts 
of the book that so far that has not 
heen mentioned in this article, 
though dcUiung £ non-defining 
clauses have been in question. That 
is so ; it has been assumed, to suit 
the large number of people for whom 
the relative that liurdly exists in 

E rint, that which is the only relative. 

or the advantages of recognising 
that A giving it its fair share of work, 
especially that of distinguishing the 
defining from the non-dclining clause, 
see that rki.. ruos .; £ in what 
follows, which will consist largely 
of bad and-wbich or bul-whirh clauses 
with corrections, the assumption 
will be, on the contrary, that which 
& that arc, with some special excep¬ 
tions, respectively the non-deQning 
£ the defining relatives. 

Quotations will be arranged, with 
a view to their serving a practical 
purpose, in groups for each of which 
a particular cure is the best or 
simplest, £ not according to the 
fault that necessitates a change, 
llut, that any doubts about the 
latter may be resolved, an index 
letter appended to each quotation 
will refer to the following table : 

A. No preceding parallel clause or 
equivalent 

B. Different antecedents 

C. Defining & non-defining expres¬ 
sions linked 

D. Which instead of that 

E. What preceding (see waar 4) 

F. Right but ungainly 
There is often room for difference 
of opinion either about the fault 
found or about the remedy offered. 
In some of the quotation* the rela¬ 
tive pronoun mho, or the relative 


adverb where f a at or in which) play* 
a part instead of which or ttof, but 
need cause no difficulty. 

USE DEMONSTRATIVE IN- 
STEAD OK RELATIVE 
I hatx altn much Russian fifrmJsre 
on that subject, but from which, out 
of respect to certain English pre¬ 
judices. / forbear to quote (C | from 
tbud/Erery mute Kaffir nsM go to 
| n f'uss Office d- obtain a form, which 
i be preterite to hit employer imme¬ 
diately he enters his employ . A who 
I keep* ii «s long as the Kaffir is i cilh 
him (A ; A tin- hitler)./ The runnel 
to iU be rioted daily for seoeral hours 
whilst the work it in progress, A which 
is expected to take two years (A ; 
A tliis)./.!( one lime (here was a drop 
of rometl,irq; <*vr 35 per cent, hut 
from which point there liat been 
a recovery (At from Ihn 1 ).//n (hr 
next act -Athens during the Trojan 
IKar—me meet Diogenes, ft are 
entertained by many clever ullutiont 
to anacnl Orerk mythology, A where 
onr millionaire tourist falls In lave 
with Helen a] Troy (A ; A there)./ 
Motor-car accessories hare been taxed 
in America, in the belief that the 
i per cent would be absorbed by the 
makert or dralert, hut which in 
reality it being putted on to the 
consumer (A ; but in reality it). 

OMIT THE RELATIVE 
A book the contributor! to which 
come from many different countries, 
& who are wiling under conditions 
which necessarily impose some re- 
strietions upon them (A; £ are 
writing).///too different from hers it 
Saint Augustine's, whose ' Confes¬ 
sions * are the first autobiography, ft 
which have this to distinguish them 
from all other autobiographies, that 
thru are addressed dirertly to God 
(A; ft hovel./dn effort in this 
direction is, I believe, under con¬ 
sideration, ft which, if gtoen effect to, 
should be greatly in the interest of 
effectual unity (A ; ft. 111./They ore 
from a dossier placed in Lord 
Bufferin't hands in the flufu a u i of 



IBSS, A which, so jar at I am aware, 
have not uet been published (A; A, 
BO tat)./Thai is a speech 1 hat might 
hate been delivered by one oj the 
Labour leaders, but which, in spile 
of its emphatic language, ended in 
smoke (D ; but, in ),/The first peer 
teas Attorney General in the first 
Reform Government, A who developed 
into what Greville calls ' a Radical nf 
considerable vehemence ' (A ; & de¬ 
veloped). 

USE A THAT IN THE FIRST 
EXPRESSION ONLY 
This does no! include the amount 
payable in respect of the buildings & 
improiemcnts erected A provided 
during the pact year, & which were 
not We properly of the company 
vendors (L) ; that were erected . . , 
A were not).// hone carefully noted 
the earnest d> sogocious advice oon- 
•tantly given in your column* to the 
Ottoman Government, A which may 
be summed up in the phrase ‘ Put 
your house in order ' (D ; that hu 
constantly been given ... A may)./ 
The ' Matin' details the policy 
agreed upon at yesterday - * meeting 
of the Cabinet, A winch the French 
Government roill pursue in dealing 
with the grave problem of Reparations 
(D i that wo* agreed upon ... A 
will be pursued by). When both 
expression* are defining, if the first 
ia not a clause, the unfortunate 
result follow* that the second re¬ 
quires a that tar removed from its 
antecedent, on which point see that 
am- toon. 4 ; correction may entail 
a change of voice or tome other 
detail, a* shown above. 

OMIT THE AND OR BUT 
Vastly the greater number of mii- 
take*, whether they are of the worse 
or the more venial kinds, can be 
treated thru, but the number of 
example* need not be correspond¬ 
ingly greater :—Again, late Pascal, 
fte pros** of whom ia Sainte-Betwe 
never rings true, A who sees in tbs 
* Pentles" which Pascal crowded into 
Us short tifs mainly attacks on Papal 


Catholicism (B ; whom i* Pascal, 
but who is Saiutc-Bcuve; who 
without the and i* bad ehough ; it 
should realty be for he sees)./He has 
attempted to give an account of certain 
events of which, without doubt, the 
enemy knew the true version, A which 
version is utterly at variance with 
everything Had fell from my ten. 
friend (B; the writer ha* tried to 
mend thing! by putting in the second 
version . but foiled ; omit that as well 
as and)./llis Majesty then took up 
the case of the Dartmoor Shepherd, 
who had been three times in the 
Church Army, A whose officers had 
failed to produce any lasting results 
upon the shepherd (B). /Large crowds 
congregated in the Pieinily of the 
Dublin Mansion House fast night, 
where the James Connolly anniversary 
concert was to have been held, A which 
was proclaimed (A)./So he sent him 
what he spoke of to Forster as a 
‘■mere rating', but which was in 
reality the mildest of remonstrances 
{E)./Mr Asquith said he would be 
glad to go into the question later in 
order to justify every statement he had 
made, dr every recommendation he had 
ever suggested to the House with 
regard to Iraq during the last four 
years, and which were absolutely 
consistent with the pledges given by 
the Governments of We past (C). 

USE (THAT) . . . WHICH 
The class to which 1 belong A which 
has made great sacrifices wilt not be 
sufferers under the new plan (C; 
class I belong to, whichh/A'o-one 
eon /oil to be struck by the immense 
impnxement which they have wrought 
in We condition of the people, A 
which often is quite irrespective of 
the number of actual converts (C ,• 
improvement they have . . ., which 
Is) ,/The Pan-German papers are 
calling for the resignation nf Herr non 
Kdhlmann in consequence of the 
speeches which he has just made In 
the Reichstag, A in which he admitted 
that if «u impossible for Germany to 
win by force of or ms (D ; speeches 
that h: .... in whioh). 
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ADVANCE THE WHICH INTO 
THE FIRST EXPRESSION 

If this is done the which after and 
Ac. may be omitted or retained as 
seems best:— The enormous wire 
nets , marked by long lines of floating 
barrels <fc buoys, A which reach la the 
bottom of the tea, were pointed out to 
me (F ; width ore marked .... A 
reach)./.Mr Corbett's Me Ison is a very 
great commander, bountifully endowed 
with that indispensable gift, a sound 
' imagination *, but who teamed to 
rely upon mere uncorroborated insight 
(F ; who was bountifully . . ., but 
scorned ),/llaUam, that most impas¬ 
sive of writers, A whose Liberalism 
would at the present day be regarded 
as tepid, tells us that . . . (A ; who 
was the most .... A whose)./of 
Hyzanline cross, reported to be 
valued at (260,000, A which belonged 
to a church in the province of Aquita, 
has to be returned to the parish 
priest (F ; wliich is reported .... A 
which). 

Anyone who has lusted out to this 
point may like to finish up with 
a few specimen* of exceptional 
interest or difficulty, to he dealt 
with acoordina to taste 

With what difficulty had any of 
these men to contend, *ove tliat 
eternal A mechanical one of wunt of 
mean* A lack of capital, A of uhleh 
thousands of young lawyers, young 
doctors, young soldiers A sailors, of 
inventors, manufacturers, Shop¬ 
keepers, have to complain V — Thack- 
eray./Nothing would gratify, or 
serve the purpose of, our enemies so 
much as would a panic in the capital 
of the Empire, as a result of their 
murderous aircraft attacks, A which 
might involve serious national con¬ 
sequences./An amendment setting 
forth that the Government's action 
is in secordance with the strict 
Constitutional practice of the coun¬ 
try A is ike only method by which the 
will of the people os expressed by 
the majority of tbs elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the House of Commons 
aon be made effective, and among [ 


the good consequences of mkicA will be 
that the absolute veto of an unrepre¬ 
sentative A hereditary Chamber 
will for ever oeose to exisl./But the 
review contains several criticisms 
which are unculled-for, incorrect, 
and to which I wish to lake excep¬ 
tion./Dealings arc allowed in securi¬ 
ties iu such eases us those where 
negotiations between buyer A seller 
had been in course before the close 
of the House, but which were not 
completed by three o'clock./Mr 
Dc Havillnruf made a preliminary 
test with consummate success, and 
which was all the mure impressive as 
the craft went through it in a casual 
wny./llulgunu announces a Servian 
repulse with severe losses ut Koch- 
ann, where the fourth A fifth llulgar 
urinica are uniting, and which Is only 
some twenty mile* distant from 
Ishtib.elt is precisely In those trades 
in which unionism is the strongest 
that we have the most stability and 
in which we have mude the greatest 
advance./I got him to play In one 
of the charily mutrliea at laird's, 
many of which were held during 
the war, and by which means we 
raised s good deal of money, 
whichever, which ever. See evse. 
while (or whilst) is e conjunction of 
the kind colled strong or subordinat¬ 
ing, i.e. one that attaches a clause 
to a word or a sentence, not s weak 
or ooordinuting conjunction that 
joins two things of equal gram¬ 
matical value; It is comparable, 
that is, with if It although, not with 
and A or. The distinction Is of some 
importance to what follows. No¬ 
thing, perhaps, it more churocterletia 
of the flabbier kind of journalese 
than certain uses of while, especially 
that which is described by the OED 
as ■ colourless The stages of de¬ 
gradation may be thus exhibited :—- 
1. Temporal strong conjunction,— 
during the time that: While she 
spoke, the tears were running down. 
Z. The same with inversion, a fool¬ 
ish variant of 1: And while is being 
noticed just now the ad oasw e Germany 
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WHIT 


it other nation* arc making in aerial 
navigation, we tee that . . . 

8. Non-temporal strong oonjune- 
tion in contrasts, -=* whereas : While 
(Ail U true of tome, it it not true 0 } alt. 
i. Strong conjunction with correct 
ellipsis: White walking in the road 
he teas run owr while he oat 
walking). 

6. Strong conjunction with incor¬ 
rect ellipsis of two kinds (a) disregard 
of the full form, (b) wrongly attached 

K rticiple Ac., see Unattached ; 

t unite being in agreement uilh 
Sir Max Waechter't main diesis, 
1 am bound to ron/ess my opinion 
that he . . . (the full form is not white 
1 am being, but while 1 am, which 
should be used without ellipsis)./If'c 
abide by that generous getlure, dc 
while being prepared to remit att that 
our Alliet owe to us ... ice as* only 
that they should . . . Omit being./ 
While willing to sincerely sympathise 
with Ihoie who would suffer by each 
an order, they can only console (Aem- 
ethei with the thought how lucky they 
have been that the fortunes of war 
have not affected them sooner (the 
full form would be not while they are 
willing, which could be got from 
what follow*, but white 1 am or ae 
art witting, which cunnot, so that 
willing it wrongly attached ; read 
white we are willing)./Whilst admit¬ 
ting that much could stiU be don* to 
speed up the production, it is absurd 
to suggest that. .. (this contains both 
faults, a Ab; read KAilrl toe admit)./ 
WMIs battling savagely inside the 
northern ditch of the Port to extend the 


footing he had gained, repeated at¬ 
tacks were made in force from 
CaiUsUc wood (whst is to be under¬ 
stood between toAUe A battling ?)./ 
An action was brought on account of 
infariu received in an accident whilst 
being driven its one of the company's 
cars (were the injuries or the accident 
or the action being driven ?), 

6. Strang conjunction playing the 
port of weak, i.e. Introducing what 
may be defended a* a subordinate 
clause but Is lo sense a coordinate 
sentence; tbs ‘ootoaiieos’ use,— 


and, so common in bad newspaper 
writing that illustration is almost 
superfluous : White outfought Ritchie 
in nearly every round, if- the latter 
bled profusely, while both his eyes were 
nearly closed at the end. 

7. The same as 0, but with the 
defence prevented by the interroga¬ 
tive form of the while sentence ;■ 
and : There is surely in this record 
a plain hint to the twin. Protectionist 
members for the City, Mr Balfour A 
Sir Frederick Banbury; while was 
if not Disraeli who in 1812 admir¬ 
ingly traced the close connexion of the 
Tory Parly tuiiA Free Trade prin¬ 
ciples P/tl'c can only console our¬ 
selves with the thought that the German 
people are also • slaves ’ on Ibis 
showing ; whilst what are ice lo think 

t a House of Lords which permitted 
1 Slavery Act ta become law? 

8. Use as Fobmal wukd or Eve- 
oant VAniATioN for and, with com¬ 
plete abandonment of the strong 
conjunction character: Archbishops, 
bishops, it rarls were allowed eight 
dishes ; lords, abbots. A deans sir ; 
u-Aile mere burgesses, or oilier * sub- 
etanticus ' men, whether spiritual or 
temporal, no more than three. /The 
initial meridian to be that of Green¬ 
wich, while the descriptive text to be in 
the language of the nation concerned. 

whilom. For the adverbial use 
(lAe wistful eyes that w. glanced down), 
see Waudoub Stbeet ; for the ad¬ 
jectival (a to. medical man), i-atu. 
whilst. See wbioe, 
whin. See roust 
whins. Adj.-ny; -et A -t. 
whinny, vb. For inflexions see 
Vanns in -iu Ac., (I. 

Whip. IFAip hand, not whip-hand j 
see Hymens 3 B. 
whirlwind. See wind, n. 
srhtrtr J. The second r is now usual, 
in the noun as well as in the verb, 
whisht, whist, lot. The first is 
recommended. 

whisky, -ey. The OKD treats the 
fleet as the standard form. 
wUskyfied. For spelling see -fied. 
Wfeft. See WAUDOtm 8nutrr. 
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Whit. The form* recommended 
are Whit Sunday, H'Aii Monday, 
Ac., HAil-tweA, Whitsuntide. The 
udjective is Whu (i.e. white), A the 
word H'Aiisun it a curtailment of 
II hit Sunday, used atlnbutively in 
the forms Whitsun Monday, Whitsun 
wall. It it true that WAif with 
other words than A'uriday it merely 
a further curtailment of VFAtf Sun¬ 
day ; but, as Whu Monday it now 
established, it it better to prefer 
H'Ati to Whitsun wherever the latter 
is not, as in Whitsuntide, too firmly 
in possession tu Ik- evicted. It mutt 
be remembered, however, that Whit- 
sun-Weck A Whit-Sunday are the 
Prayer-Book forma, A that the 
Oxford Almanack print* BAiirun 
Day, so that the advice given above 
can be neglected without danger. 

It was designed to suit modern 
convcniener A pronunciation ; the 
Oxford H'A if run Day implies two 
accents, neither of them on -sun-, 

A the Prayer-Book Whil-Sunday 
implies (see IIvrHKNs) at most u 
secondary accent on -sun-, whereas 
in modern speech -sun- bears the 
chief accent. The B'Aifsun forms 
owe their survival partly also to the 
mistaken derivation <■ a specimen of 
English popular etymology’—Skoal) 
from German Pfingsten -- pentecost. 
white, ailj., makes whity; -sv A -V. 
whlte(n), vb. See -km vebds 
For the noun meaning prepared 
chalk the old word, still in use.-is 
whiling ; but it is being ousted by 
whitening, perhaps partly because 
the verb is now to whiten instead of 
to while, A partly for distinction 
from the fish whiting. 

Whlthar. See whence. 
w tilling, Whitsun, whity. See 
wniTE(s), Whit, wniTE adj. 
whllll,. The single * U recom¬ 
mended, except in the verb inflex¬ 
ions, to which the doubling of » 
elsewhere is doubtleas due; -x-, -xx-. 

who A Whom. 1. Miscellaneous ; 
questions of case. 2. Young Per- j 
dinand, »Ao<m> they suppose is 

drown’d. 8. WAo(«*) defining * noo- I 


defining. 4. And at but m/ugm). 
S. Person A number of mtofia). 
8. Personification. T. H'Ao(in) A 
participle. 

1. Miscellaneous questions of ease. 
H'Ao being subjective A srAom 
objective, A Engtish-spcakrn being 
very little conversant with ease- 
forms, mistakes are sure to orcur. 
One is of importance as being extra¬ 
ordinarily common, A is taken by 
itself in N° 1 ; the others can be 
quickly disponed of here. 

The interrogntive re ho Is often used 
in talk where grummar demands 
whom, as in Who did you hear that 
from t. No further defence than 
1 colloquial * is needed tor this, A 
in the sort of questions that occur la 
printed matter other than dialogue 
the liberty is seldom taken. The 
opposite mistake of a wrong whom 
is not uncommon in Indirect ques¬ 
tions. Examples are : Speculation 
is still rife as to whom will captain 
the English side to Australia./Then 
is quite a keen rivalry between father 
a son as in whom is to secure IA» 
greater share of distinction as a cattle- 
breeder./There has been tome specu¬ 
lation at to whom the fifth repre¬ 
sentative from South Africa was./ 
The French-Canadian, who had learn¬ 
ed whom the visitors were, fried is 
apologist to Prince Albert. The 
mistake la a bad one. but fortunately 
so elementary that It Is nearly ooo- 
fined to sport*-report era A patrons 
of the as-to style (see *9 8), A needs 
no discussion. 

The relative who now A then slips 
in for whom, giving the educated 
reader a shook ; so :—. . . on (As 
charge of ‘ feloniously receiving, com¬ 
forting, harbouring, assisting, d 
maintaining one llawiry Cnppen, 
who the then knew to have eoai- 
mitled the murder of his wife './Then 
is the Lord Chancellor, for example, 
who in other days we knew as 
G atioper Smith ' At Mr Serin re- 

' minds those who in other circum- 
i stances we should call Ail JoUatoert, 
! the agreement provided for .. . That 
! I* a mistake that should hot ocean 
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En pilot; A at least aa bad la the 
rooking of one nrfom terve two 
otauaea of which the drat requires it 
aa the object, A the second as 
subject; this practice is untidy 
enough with wolds that, like which 
& that, have only one form for troth 
cases (see that isl. noN. 5, 
which 2), but ia still none with 
who A whom ; the correct form 
should Invariably be inserted in the 
second clause when a different case 
Is wanted :—He ran upstairs <t 
kissed taw children whom he only 
faintly rccognltcd, <* yet were cer¬ 
tainly A is own./But there hat emerged 
!o the final a Spaniard, in Serior 
Aloneo. whom/etc people would have 
supposed to have a good chance a 
fortnight ago but Is delighting the 
advocates of the older elyle by the 
beauty eb rhythm of hie strokes. 

For the incorrect formula whom 
failing, see Adsolutz cokstauc- 
TION ; A for than whom see than 8. 

8, young Ferdinand, whom they 
suppose is drown'd .—'Tempest in. 
ill. 02. It was said in 1 that the 
Question between teko A whom 
illustrated by this Sbakaprre quota¬ 
tion is of Importance. That is be¬ 
cause the whom form, though 
probably no grammarian would 
have a word to say for It, is now so 
prevalent In the newspapers that 
there is real danger of its becoming 
one of those Stubdy iSDErsNBiBLSS 
of which the fewer we have the 
better, A of good writers' taking to 
It under the hypnotism of repetilion. 
We have not oome to that puss yet; 
good writers keep dear of it; but 
It Is high time for emphatic protests. 
What makes people write whom In 


the relative, which should be who 
aa subject to is drown'd, may have 
become whom by attraction to the 
cate of Ferdinand; or by confusion 
with another way of putting the 
thing —whom they suppose (to he) 
drmon'd ; or again a writer may 
haws a general Imp re s sion that with 


who A whom to choose between it <■ 
usually safer to play wfcom except 
where an immediately following 
verb decides at once for who- Any 
of these influences may be at work, 
but none of them can avail as a 
defence against the plain fact that 
tbe relative is the subject of its 
clause ; nor can Shakspcre's author¬ 
ity protect the modern soiecist; did 
not the Revisers, in an analogous 
case, correct the whom of a more 
familiar A sacred sentence (But 
whom eay ye that 1 am t —Matt, 
xvi. 15) into conformity with modern 
usage ? Of the newspaper extracts 
that follow, the earlier show easily 
intelligible whams, because an active 
verb follows that could be supposed 
by s very careless person to be 
governing it, while in the inter ones 
a passive verb or something equi¬ 
valent puts that explanation out of 
court :—Madame V anderveldc spoke 
tor women, whom, the claimed, most 
hated war because they suffered most 
from it./Mr Austen Chamberlain, 
whom we are glad to see has relumed 
la lead the House /Success depended 
entirely upon the altitude of the 
Prussians, whom Pitt believed would 
assist him, but whom Mr Portescue 
knows well could never be depended 
upon./The witness was Admiral 
Hirileff, whom IA< Kaiser well knew 
was a thoroughly improper person to 
witness a document of the kind,/The 
letter glees the name of a man whom 
the writer alleges was responsible for 
Ike child’s death,/Arrangements were 
made to accommodate a few ladies 
whom it was certain would no! be 
likely to raise any Suffragist inter¬ 
ruption./Lord Justice Younger,wbom 
it «# rumoured may he nominated for 
the Lord-Chancellorship./Mr Asquith, 
a statesmen whom we ere convinced 
will be more honoured by posterity 
than by the present generation./A aery 
modem Japanese, one wbom if may 
be observed spoke English fluently / 
Amongst others whom il is hoped will 
be among the guests art.. ./Mention 
was mads of Ayesha ', whom if is 
alleged meant Mrs Bryce. 
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After reeding these we can perhaps 
fix upon tile vague impression that 
whom is more likely beforehand to 
be right as probably the decisive 
influence ; but It need hardly be 
said that slapdash procedure of that 
kind deserves no mercy when it fails. 
That every whom in those quotations 
ought to be who is beyond question, 
A to prove it is waste of time since 
the offenders themselves would 
admit the offence ; they commit it 
because they prefer gambling on 
probabilities to working out a cer¬ 
tainty. 

As, however, an unsound proof is 
worse than no proof at all, die* 
crediting the truth that depends 
on It when itself discredited, an 
argument sometimes used In this 
matter should be abandoned. It is 
that the necessity of the correct 
form (whether who or whom) is shown 
when it is realised that the words 
between tehofm) A what decides its 
case are parenthetic— Ferdinand who 
(they suppose) is drown'd. It is true 
that that analysis is much more 
often possible than impossible, c.g. 
In all the above examples ; it Is even 
sometimes, though rarely, probable, 
e.g. in the first (Vanderveldc) 
example : but it is often impossible, 
as in : Jones, who I never thought 
ma in the running, has won. That 
sentence is built up thus. Jones 
has woo; 1 never thought that 
Jones was in the running: Jones, 
I never thought (that) who was in 
the running, hat won : Jooes, who 
I never thought was in the running, 
has won. No parenthesis there; 
nor, surely, in most examples where 
it is logically possible. A angle live 
example of the impossible paren¬ 
thesis is: Cambrige's Kiee-Oion- 
cellar lumped all these interesting A 
inspiring folk together as 'foreigners 
A others ', whom he did not Intend 
should desecrate Cambridge by their 

C recesses on a Sunday. Whom should 
e who. not on the parenthesis 
argument, since ’ be did Dot intend * 
oannot be parenthetic, but because 
the object of did not Mend la the 


druse * that who should desecrate 
The argument from parenthesis is 
unsound, unless Indeed Its cham¬ 
pions are prepared to support It 
seriously by the analogy oF * You 
are a beautv, I don't think where 
the essential main statement is play¬ 
fully dressed up ss a parenthesis. 
Hut it is as true that who it the only 
right case in the quoted sentence* 
as if the parenthesis argument were 
unassailable. 

8. B'ho(ra) defining A non-defining. 
As has been suggested In which) 
(tiiaiXwho. S. the thing to aim at 
is the establishment of that as the 
universal defining relative, with 
which A icAo(m) as the non-defining 
for things A persons respectively. 
That consummation will not be 
brought about just yet; but we 
contribute our little towards It every 
time we write The greatest post that 
ever lived, or The man tlint / found 
confronting me, instead of using who 
A whom ; see WIIICH)(TUAT)(wno. 
9 A 8. Failing the use of that as the 
only defining relative, It is parti¬ 
cularly important to sex that who 
defining ihail not, A who non- 
defining ahall, have a comma before 
it. Headers of the • Westminster 
who are also Traders at the gnat 
Bloomsbury lnstilotion, will be able 
to admire the new decorations for 
themselves. Those wrong commas 
(see Stops, Commas C> make the 
sentence Imply that all readers of 
the * Westminster ’ frequent the 
British Museum. 

4. And or but who(m). The use of 
these is neturally attended by the 
tame dangers as that of and which. 
These have been fully discussed 
under which with and, A nothing 
need here be added beyond a few 
specimens containing Bio(m) ; the 
letters appended refer to the table 
of faults iu which with and (see 
p. 719) Alfred Beasley was cm- 
terminal as to a meeting at which Mir 
Pemkhurst wot present A a note of 
whose speech he had taken th\./A 
letter speaks of ike sorrows of MUttn 
which their parents art power less le 
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assuage, A who have link experience 
0 / Ike joys of childhood (B )./They 
hare noticed the apparent importance 
which that men teem to occupy in 
the councils of the nation, and who 
are granted purport! to Huerta, in 
order to artist our AUy in settling hit 
domestic difficulties l (A )./The 1 cork¬ 
ing classes, for Long in enjoyment of 
aU the hlessinge of ‘ Tariff Reform . 
A who are therefore fully competent 
to appreciate their value, are macing 
with a startling rapidity towards 
Socialism (ti)./Wc should be glad of 
further assistance to pay the cost of 
fulling up relatives of men who hoe 
in the provinces, A to whom we like 
to extend invitations to come <t stay 
near them for a Jew dags at a time 
(B). Id thla I tut. the antecedent of 
mho le men, but that of whom it 
refahoet. 

6. Peraon A number of mho(*). 
To me, who haa also a copy of it, it 
seeme a somewhat trivial fragment. 
Read floor ; the relative* take the 

K m of their antecedent* j the 

’• Prayer A the Collect*, with 
■kick art, who there esc, A Korea of 
other example*, are overwhelming 
evidence that who 1* not a third- 
person word, but a word of which¬ 
ever pereon is appropriate. 

The relative* take alao the number 
of their antecedent* —a rule broken 
in r The death of Dr Clifford removes 
one of the few Free Churchmen whore 
work had given him a notional repu¬ 
tation. The antecedent of whore Ii 
not one, but Churchmen, where** the 
u*e of him Instead of then* show* 
that the writer assigned whose to 
one ; read either remote* a Church¬ 
man whose work had gi v en him, ox 
remove s one of the few Churchmen 
whose WOTh has given them. 

A less simple point ia raiaed by :— 
1 cannot help feeling that acme of us 
who fhet as strongly as I do that the 
Lord Chamberlain’s authority ought 
lo be swept away are making our, 

telvsa a time ridiculous by protesting 
St |he appointment of Mr Brookfield./ 
All of u* who have not the eppor- 
.. which Mr Joneses! has 


enjoyed wish to know all that we 
can of the personality of the men who 
play a great part in lAe world. In 
there the ourselves A the toe show 
that trim ia to be taken as first- 
personal ; its antecedent*, however, 
are some, A all, not ur, A ourselves 
A tee should in strict grammar he 
theme tees A they. The writer* have 
treated some of us, & alt of ua, as¬ 
ter people, A aU we, That will pass 
if the tint writer means (which ia 
a little doubtful) that he too ia 
making himself ridiculous. The 
question sometimes anaea in con¬ 
text* where more turn* on the 
pereon of who(m) than here. 

6. Pereonlfication. Who{m) must 
be ventured on in personifications 
only with great caution. It will be 
admitted that in the following who ia 
intolerable, A which the right word : 
The jennl operation for • pinching out ' 
tht tittle kingdom of Serbia, who had the 
audacity to play in the Dothan Pcnin- 
eula a part analogous to lhat which the 
HUIe kingdom of Piedmont had played 
inthe old days in Italy. Yet, if we had 
had tittle Serbia instead of Ike Utile 
kingdom of Serbia, who might have 
passed. Again, when we say that 
a ship ha* lo*t her rudder, wr per¬ 
sonify ; yst, though She had lost her 
rudder i* good English, The f hip, 
who had loot her rudder is not, not 
even The Arethusa, who Ac. ; both 
there cun do with her, but not with 
who ; possibly Arethusa, who (Is the 
nsvnl writer* drop the (he with 
ships' names) ii blameless ; If * 0 , 
it i* because the name standing mJoue 
emphasises personification, which 
must not be half-hearted or dubious 
if whs ia to follow. See PraaoHi- 
ncanoM. 

7. (Fho(m) A participle. 1 have 
been particularly struck by the un¬ 
selfishness of the majority of sons gb 
daughters, many of whom even re¬ 
maining unmarried because they 
lacked tie wherewithal to do more (how 
help that parents. The mistake baa 
been treated under which 1. Read 
many of them remain ing, or m an y of 
whom remain. 
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Whoever See. l, Korun, a. Who 
eo crXwhoacr. a. Case. 

1. Komis. Subjective : whoever, 
whosoever (literary), tvho-e'er (poet.), 
tchoto (arch.). Objective: mhont- 
evrr (rare), wAoetvrr (eolloq.), whom¬ 
soever (literary), whomsoe'er (poet.), 
whomso (urcli.). l’osvcssivc: inAe.tr- 
ever, uiAomer's (eolloq.), whotetorvei 
(literary). 

2. Who ajcr)(whoccer. Sec even. 
Whoever con it be t is illiterate, * 
Who ever con it be t is colloquial 
only. In print, whrn on emphasiz¬ 
ing ever is used, it should not come 
next to who ; correct the following 
to But who could ever Ac. : But 
whoever could have supposed that the 
business interests which are threntened 
would not have organized to resist t 

3. C'usc. “ Kor whoever was re¬ 
sponsible for that deliberate lie there 
cun be no forgiveness." The review¬ 
er who quotes these words does so 
lifter saying ‘ His views on ... are 
by an accident ungrummatical, but 
vigorous Obviously there is no¬ 
thing ungrammatical m the sentence 
unless whoever is so. £ we must 
conclude that the reviewer would 
have written whom-ever or whomso¬ 
ever, A that the subjective case 
therefore requirce defence. The 
defence is not difficult. Sc ahom-ecer 
would be wrong. This, the ordinary 
use of the pronoun, should be dis¬ 
tinguished from (a) the incorrect 
interrogative use mentioned in 2 A 
(b) the concessive use as In IfAoeoer 
consents, I refuse ; apart from these, 
whoever is a relative that resembles 
what in containing its antecedent in 
itself; a* trAa/«-thst which, so 
whoever—sny person who ; the that 
Sc the which of what may or may not 
be in the same case. A similarly the 
any person Sc the who of whoever are 
often in different cases; but the 
case of whoever is that of the mho, 
not that of the any person, that is, 
It is decided by the relative clause, 
not by the main sentence: lie 
asked whom-ever Ae met. but lit 
asked whoever come near him ; For 
whomever As met he had a nod. 


but For whoever met him he had 
a nod. 

wholly. So epelt, but pronounced 
ns if it were whotely A normally 
formed like palely, vilely, A solely ; 
see Mute e. 

whom. See wno. 

whortleberry. Pronounce wer-, 

whose. 1. General. Jl. Whose mot 
which. 

1, General. The word Is naturully 
liable to some of the same misuses 
as icAo, which need not be here 
discussed separately; see wiio Sc 
ivhum, li t. Even the making of 
toAoie serve in 1 wo clauses requiring 
dt he rent cases (of. wno Sc whom, 1 ) 
is not uncxuinnled : The whole 
scheme may be likened to the food 
intentions of the dear old lady whose 
concern for the goldfish led her to pul 
hot water into their bmt one winter’s 
day, Sc was grievously surprised 
when they dud. 

2. IPAose- of which. A literary 
critic observes of an author : - Hfi 
style is clcur A flexible j yet It still 
needs a little clarifying—weeding 
out " whose " as a relative pronoun 
of the inanimate, A the like If 
one knows neither who the author 
nor who the critic is, one cennot 
help tuspcc*ing tbut the flexibility 
commended may owe something to 
the oondemned whose : in the starch 
that stiffens English style one of the 
most effective ingredicou la the nde 
that whose shall refer only to per¬ 
sons ; to ask a man to write flexible 
English, but forbid him whose • aa 
a relative pronoun of the inanimate 
Is like sending a soldier on ' active ’ 
aervioe A Insisting that hie tunic 
collar shall be tight A high ; activity 
A stocks do not agree. If the reader 
will glance at tbe specimens of ' late 
position of which ' given in which 8, 
he trill see how euro b roue a late- 
placed relative is; now Insistence 
on of which Instead of whose acoounte 
for more late-placed relatives than 
anything else ; whose would often 
replace not only of which, but <n 
Ac. which ; even the specimens just 
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referred to, though they were 
•elected long before the present 
article wee designed, supply illustra¬ 
tion* of that; * This book, from the- 
concentru ted-harvest-of-wisdom-i o- 
which we 1 would beoome * This 
book, from Whoee concentrated 
harvest of wisdom we 1 j * The 
camera. the-remarkablc-A-convinc- 
ing-c videncc-i t-has-been* possible-to- 
omain-witb-which has ’ would be¬ 
come ‘ The camera, whose remark- 
able A oonvincing evidence bos \ 
To take everyday samples instead 
of such monstrosities, would not 
* Courts whose Jurisdiction A * a 
game of whoee rules it is ignorant 1 
be dear improvements in the 
following T— The civilians managed 
to retain their practice in Courts the 
jurisdiction of which teas not based 
on the Common Law./In Whistier v. 
lluskin—the subject of a most enter¬ 
taining paper—at have the law stand¬ 
ing as umpire in s game of the rulea 
Of which >1 is guile ignorant. Of , 
course they would. 4 of the con¬ 
venience of whose-of Ac. which 
there can really be no question ; 
nor is the risk of ambiguity worth 
considering, so rare it it in com¬ 
parison with that of artificial 
clumsiness- The tubooing of whose 
Inanimate is on a level with that of 
the Pbktoution at end j both are 
great aids to flexibility ; both are 
well established In older as well as In 
colloquial English; My thought. 
Whose murder yet is but fantastical 
(Macbeth). 4 The fruit Of that for¬ 
bidden tree whose mortal taste Brought 
death into the world (Paradise Lost), 
ore merely the first Instances that 
00 me to mind. The Milton happens 
to be a little out of the ordinary In 
that whose is not a mere possessive, 
but an objective genitive ; but that 
even such a use is not obsolete it 
shown by the following from a news¬ 
papers Sir William Harcouri thrice 
rtfustdanearldom, whose aeoeptnnoe 
ke fearrri might 6« a homer to Us 
sort* political career. 

Lot Wf In Um ts ni*i» of common 
•ease, prohibit the prohibition of 


whose Inanimate; good writing is 
surely difficult enough without the 
forbidding of things that have his¬ 
torical grammar, 4 present intelligi¬ 
bility, A obvious convenience, on 
their side, 4 lack only—starch, 
why. Pi. whys. 

wicker makes -r red ; Bee -B-, -sc-. 
Wide. 1. Kor the distinction be¬ 
tween tr. 4 broad, which is of con¬ 
siderable idiomatic importance, see 
BBOad. 2. Wide(ly). It should be 
remembered that there arc many 
positions in which, though widely is 
grammatically possible, aide is the 
idiomatic form; see Unidiouatic 
-LY for other such adjectives ; yawn 
wide, aim wide, aide apart, wide 
awake, open one’s eyes aide, is wide¬ 
spread, arc nil usually better than 
widely apart 4c,, 4 there arc many 
more. 

wldef-iawake. He is wide awake ; 
A very wide-awake person ; lie was 
wearing a wideawake or wide-awake. 
widely. See wins, 
widish, not tridrisA ; see Mute e. 
wife. Pot the verb 4c. ace -vt(u). 
Diminutive mifie, see -ay, -ie, -v, 
For all the world di his wife see 
WoaN-ouT serous. 

Wight. A Wabdoub Street word, 
wild. 1. Hyphens 4c. We ssw 
a wild boar or a wild duck, but They 
were hunting toild-boar or wildboar 
or shooting wild-duck ; a wild cat 
if an untamed one of the domestic 
kind, a wildcat or wild-cat one of the 
species so named ; wild oats, not 
wild-oats; see Hypbenb. S. Witt¬ 
ily). For play, run, shoot, latt, 4c., 
wud, see Unidiouatic -lt. 

wUhiL So spelt; see -S-n-, -L-, 4. 
win, n. 1. Phrases like the wilt to 
power, in which a noun is tacked on 
to wifi by to, have come from Ger¬ 
many 4 beesi allowed to sojourn 
amongst us for a time ; but there 
Is a stronger case for their deporta¬ 
tion A repatriation than against 
many h um a n aliens, 4 it may now 
be hoped that our philosophers. It 
they really do require the meaning 
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of them, will at leaat dress It In 
Engl iah clothe*. Meanwhile, CROW¬ 
ING WILL TO RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION, says a newspaper headline. 2. 
Will makes trill- less; see skill-lbs*. 

will, vb. 1. Forms. 2. Will A 
shall. 

1. Forms. There it a verb to rein, 
conjugated regularly throughout— 
Trio, wiliest, wills, milled, willedst, 
wilting ; it means to intend so far as 
one has power that so-A-so shall 
come about, the so-A-so Iteing ex¬ 
pressed hy a noun or a lAal-elause 
or an Infinitive with to : Vou wilted 
his death, that he should die, to kill 
him. The much commoner auxiliary 
verb has none of the above forms 
except will, A on the oilier hand has 
will A would A would{e)st j it hoi 
also none of the above constructions, 
but is followed by an Infinitive 
without to : He will die, Would it be 
true t The meaning of this auxiliary 
is curiously complicated by 0 partial 
exchange of functions with shall, 
the work of merely giving future A 
conditional forma to other verbs 
being divided between certain per¬ 
sons of shall A certain persons of 
will, while the ports of each not so 
employed retain something of the 
senses of ordering (shall) A Intending 
( will) that originally belonged to 
the steins. 

2. Will A shall. There la the Eng¬ 
lish of the English, A there is the 
English of those who repudiate that 
national name ; of the English of 
the English stall A will are the 
shibboleth, A the number of those 
who cannot ' frame to pronounce it 
right\ as they talk to us in the 
newspapers, best reveals to us the 
power in the English Press wielded 
by Soots A others who are not 
English. That power need not be 
grudged them, A It Is perhaps pre¬ 
sumption to take for granted that 
shibboleth is better than sibboletk ; 
but the mere Englishman, If be 
reflects upon the matter at all, la 
convinced that his stall <* win 
endows Ms speech with a deJicwte 


precision that oouid not be attained 
without it, A serves more important 
purposes than that of a race-lsliel. 

The idiom is a strange one, A under 
shall has been sufficiently illustrated 
to save those who may wish to 
acquire it some of the usual mis¬ 
takes. The general statement will 
he enough here that nearly all 
misuses arc of mill for the Idiomatic 
shall, not of stall for trill; to which 
may be added a small selection of 
various common wrong forms, with 
references to the sections of shall 

rice SHALL, 1 

If we add too much to these de¬ 
mands we will lie in grave danger 
of getting nothing. / We are facing 
the consequence* today, A mill 
have to fare them for many years to 
Mine in the affairs of Europe./We 
hove no proper place at the Corona¬ 
tion of King George, A would lay 
ourselves open to the gravest mis¬ 
understanding by departing, on this 
occasion, from the settled policy of 
our party. 

See shall, 2 

We would like to bring together 
two extracts dealing with the effects 
of the Dudgrt on lund./But at any 
rate we would fed sorry to have 
missed anything that Is told us of 
KdisoD in the biography. 

See siiall. a 

The Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society will go to s 
foreign astronomer, when this even¬ 
ing the President of the Society will 
present it to Professor Max Wolf, 

Sec SSALL, * 

The Greeks will now decide whether 
their country shall continue to be 
a Monarchy or will become a Re¬ 
public./In a very few years we shall 
not remember, A will scarcely ease 
to inquire, what companies wen 
included. 

See (Ball, 0 

The King has expressed a desire 
that cm Sunday all flags eU be 
flown at the masthead ./It la fa- 
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tended that the exterior scenes in no 
(ever than four different picture* 
mill be taken before they return. 

Willy, -l*. See -bt, -la, -y. 
wily make* vcilily ; aee -ulv. 
wind, n. Word* for wind, A name* 
of particular wind*, are apt to be 
troublesome & to be confuted with 
one another. The following words 
are In alphabetical order, A the 
definition* are those of the OED, 
except where (for wind itself only) 
the OED was Dot available :— 

anti-trade mind. A wind that blows 
steadily in the opposite direction 
to the trade-wind, that is. In the 
northern hemisphere from S.W.. it 
In southern hemisphere from N.W. 
bite. A keen dry K. or NNE. wind 
prevalent in Switaeriand A the 
neighbouring part* of France, Ger¬ 
many, A Italy. 

blast. A strong gust of wind. 
blizzard. A furious bloat of frost- 
wind A blinding snow. 
breath. A gentle blowing, a puff, 
beetle. A gentle or light wind. 
cloud-buret. A violent etorm of 
rain, a ' waterspout ’. 
cyclone, a. A storm In which the 
wind baa a circular course, b. A 
hurricane or tornado of limited 
diameter A destructive violence, 
e. A system of winds rotating 
around a centre of minimum baro¬ 
metric pressure. 

draught. A current of sir, cap. in 
a oonnned apace, as a room or a 
chimney. 

ft bn. A warm dry south wind 
which blows down the valleys on 
the north side of the Alps, 
gals. a. A wind of considerable 
strength, b. A gentle breeze, 
fast. A sadden violent rush or 
mast of wind. 

b ar m a n an . A dry parching land- 
win d , which blows during December, 
January, A February, on the coast 
Of Upper Guinea In Africa; it 
obscures the air with a red dust-fog. 
hurricane. A name given primarily 
to the violent wind-storms of the 
West Indies, which are cyclone* of 


diameter of from SO to 1000 mile*, 
wherein the air move* with a velocity 
of from 80 to 180 miles an hour 
round a central calm space, which 
with the whole system advances in 
a straight or curved track ; hence, 
any storm or tempest in which the 
wind blow* with terriHc violenoe. 
mistral. A violent cold north-west 
wind expenenced in the Mediter¬ 
ranean provinces of France A neigh¬ 
bouring districts. 

monsoon. A seasonal wind pre¬ 
vailing in southern Asia A esp. in 
the Indian Ocean, which during the 
period from April to October blows 
approximately from tlie south-west, 
A from October to April from the 
north-east, 
itmssel. The simoom, 
simoom. A hot, dry, suffocating 
sand-wind which sweep* acre** the 
African A Asiatic desert* at interval* 
during the spring A summer. 
sirocco. A hot blighting wind reach¬ 
ing Italy from Afrira. 
squall. A audnen A violent gust, 
a blast or short sharp storm, of wind, 
storm. A violent disturbance of 
the atmosphere, manifested by high 
winds, often accompanied by heavy 
fall* of rain, hail, or snow, by 
thunder A lightning, A at sea by 
turbulence of the wave*. Hence 
sometimes applied to a heavy fall 
of rain, hail, or snow, or to a violent 
outbreak of thunder A lightning, 
unaccompanied by strong wind, 
tempest. A violent storm of wind, 
usually aocompsnied by a downfall 
of rain, hail, or snow, or by thunder. 
tornado, a. A very violent storm, 
affecting a limited area. In which the 
wind is constantly changing its 
direction or rotating : loosely, any 
very violent etorm of wind, a hur¬ 
ricane. b. On the west coast of 
Africa, a rotatory storm in which 
the wind revolves violently under 
a moving arch of ciouda. c. In the 
Mlsaisaippi region of U S, a destruc¬ 
tive rotatory storm under a funnel- 
shaped cloud like a waterspout, 
which advances in a narrow path 
over the land for many mile*. 



trade-wind. The wind that blow* 
constantly towards the equator 
from about the thirtieth parallels, 
north & south ; its main direction 
in the northern hemisphere being 
from the north-east, 4 in the 
southern hemisphere from the south¬ 
east. 

typhoon, a. A violent storm or 
tempest occurring in India, b. A 
violent cyclonic storm or hurncane 
occurring in the China seas A 
adjaoent regions, chiefly during the 
period from July to October, 
waterspout. a. A gyrating column 
of mist, spray, A water, produced 
by the action of a whirlwind on 
a portion of the sea A the clouds 
immediately above It. b. A sudden 
A violent fall of rain ; a cloudburst. 
whiff. A slight puff or gust of 
wind! a breath. 

whirlwind. A body of air moving 
rapidly in a circular or upward 
spiral course around a vertical or 
slightly inclined axis which has also 
a progressive motion over the sur¬ 
face of land or water. 
mind. Air in more or lens rapid 
natural motion, btreie or gale or 
blast (Concise Oxf. Diet.), 
zephyr. A soft mild gentle wind or 
bre«e. 

Wind, verbs. Wind, mound, to 
twist Ac. Wind, winded (or mound), 
to blow (a hom). Wfnd, winded, 
to give breath to or exhaust the 
breath of. The two latter are from 
the noun wind (mound being a 
natural corruption), A unconnected 
with the flmt. 

wlndwaid(i). See -WAaD(s). 
wins makes winy ; ace Muts x. 
w inning makes -ref; -aa A -tsr, 4. 
winter. W. garden, w. quarters, w. 
solstice ; each should be two words, 
unhyphened ; see Hyhdis # B. 
For the w. of our die content, ace 

Ts uer.K Vsvr ALLUSION. 

wire makes miroMe, sefrp: see 
Mute b. Wire rope should be two 
words unbypbened; Hyphens 8 B. 
wise, n. In the phrases in no seise, 
As any mite, Ac., mite should be a 


separate noun unhyphaned; see 
Hyphens, Croup •From hand to 
mouth ; if in docs not precede, 
there is no objection to any of tbs 
three forms no wise, no-wiecj nowise. 
-wise,-, ways. 1. The ending- wage, 
or occasionally -way. it often used 
indifferently with -wise, A Is very 
seldom the only form without one in 
-triK by its side—perhaps only in 
always. 2. In a few established 
words, -trier is alone, cap. clockwise, 
coastwise, likewise, otherwise, sun¬ 
wise. A. In other established words 
both forms arc used, as breadth-, 
broad-, end-, least-, length-, long-, 
no-, side-, slant-. 4. In words 
made for the occosmi from nouns, 
as in Vie if clubwise or pokerwise, 
Go erabwise or Jrogeotse, Worn cloak- 
wise or hraorAtrise or chaimoitt, 
Placed studxcise or fenceeoise, -wise Is 
now much the commoner, 
wbhful is a word cliieHy used by 
tboae who disapprove of the phrase 
ANXIOUS to, A it has consequently 
a certain taint of puriara about It. 
If it should ever lose that, A come 
into general use, it would st ones 
relieve anxious of n meaning that it 
open to cxoeptlon, A provide 
desirous with s grammatically con¬ 
venient synonym ; compare desirous 
of doing with wishful to do. In the 
mean time, trisij/uf (with its ludicrous 
suggestion of tristful) gives the reader 
shock as he cornea to It: 
We should recommend a perusal of 
Ike whole article to those wishful Is 
understand Ike real nature of the 
conflict. 

wistaria. So spelt, 
wtt, n. Set auuoua ; that the two 
are different names for the asms 

a is no doubt still n popular 
; but literary critics at least 
should not allow themselves to 
identify the two, as in ; It is to bs 
doubted whether the author’s gifts 
really da include that of humour. 
TWo Jests do not make a wit. 
wtt, rb. Pres., wot. wettest 1 past 
trier ; infin., lo toil -, part, wittillf. 
Sec Wabdoub Snan. 
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witch-. See wych-. 
wUcnagemoL Pron, wTtenaglmfl’t. 
with. Writers who have become 
conscious of the ill effect of a8 to A 
in the case of, casting about for a 
substitute that shall enable them 
still to pull something forward to 
the beginning of a sentence f The 
modern Journalistic craving for im¬ 
mediate intelligibility' said Dr 
Henry Bradley), have lately hit 
ujfon win, which is sometimes 
found displacing of or some really 
appropriate preposition—atrick that 
should be avoided :—With pipes, as 
irilA tobacco, Wiifiom Braggs was one 
of the most successful collectors./ 
(Collins. Blnir, Parnell, Dyer, Green] 
Collins has had his excellent editors, 
it we mud suppose that the manu¬ 
script has finally disappeared ; but, 
with the others, we suspect that the 
poems are ssfanl./Kead of pipes, of 
tobacco, the poems of thr others. 
withal. See Wannoua Stisbet. 
withe, withy. Both spellings, A 
the monoayUsbic as well as the 
disyllabic pronunciation, are in use. 
As against those who condemn the 
monosyllable as a novelty or an 
ignorance, there is the plural witks 
In the A. V. of Judg. xvi. 7. But 
probably withy, pi. -ies, is the best 
form for modern purposes, obviating 
uncertainty. 

without. 1. IP.-outside. 3. W.= 
unless. 8. Wilton! or without. 4. 
Without hardly. 8. Without Aim 
being. 6. Negative confusion. 

1. IP. — outside. Both as adverb 
(listening to the wind without ; clean 
within a without), A as preposition 
(is without the pal* of ncilization). 
the word retains this meaning; but 
it is no longer for all styles, having 
now a literary or archaic sound that 
may be very incongruous. 

3. IP. — unless. No high efficiency 
eem b* secured without we first secure 
lie hearty cooperation of the 30.000,000 
•r oo morgen. The use is good old 
English, but bad modem English- 
one of the things that many people 
■ay, but few write ; it should be 


left to conscious stylists who can 
rely on their revivals’ not being 
taken for vulgarisms. 

8. Without ... or without ... It 
can be done without any fear of his 
knowing it, or without other evil 
consequences. The well roeaDt re* 
petition of without is not merely 
needless, but wrong. See os 4. 

4. Without hardly. The introduction 
of the vast new refineries has been 
brought about quickly, silently, it 
effectively, <t without the surround¬ 
ing community hardly being aware 
of what was happening. Aguin, like 
2 , a common colloquialism, but, 
uolike it, one that should never 
appear outside spoken or printed 
talk ; the English for without hardly 
is almost without. 

b. Without him being. The word is 
peculiarly apt to ualicr in a Fused 
OAiTtciPLE, e.g. The formidable 
occasion had come it gone without 
anything dreadful happening. The 
fused participle is no worse after 
tcittoul than elsewhere, but those 
who are prepared to eschew it 
altogether should take warning that 
without will sometimes try their 
virtue, so often does the temptation 
present itself; It is. for instance, 
a pure accident that the sentence 
quoted in 4 for a different point 
contains the fused participle without 
the community heing aware. Escapes 
are usually not hard to find ; here 
* A nothing dreadful had happened 
or * without any dreadful results ’, 
would do. but particular suggestions 
for s particular case are of little 
value ; the gTeat thing is general 
readiness to abandon & recast any ol 
one's phrases that one finds faulty. 

6. Negative confusion. Like all 
negative A virtually negative words, 
without often figures in auch absur¬ 
dities aa i —It is not aafe for any 
young lady to walk along the Span- 
uads-mad on a Sunday evening by 
herself without having unpleasant 
remarks spoken as she passes along./ 
Rendering it possible for a Gooerss- 
■tent to accept some ol any raU of the 
recommendations of the Committee 
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without any loss of face, ek least of 
all without loss of office. 

WlUlCbm. A IIVBBIO DERIVATIVE. 

wive. Sec -ve(d). 
wizard, For W. of the Sorth, see 
SOSKIUUETS. 

wizened, wizen, weazen. AH three 
forms arc or liuvc been used as 
adjectives, but the first is now 
usual. The -cn of uurn A weazen 
is a p.p. termination, as well as the 
-ed of i oizened. 
wlzler. Sec vizier. 
wobble, wab-. The Hist is now the 
established spelling, 
wolf. Sec -ve(d). 
wolverene, -tne. The tint appears 
to be accepted. 

woman. For seaman suffrage, u 
a phrase, see female )( woman. For 
chairwoman A chairman, us applied 
to a woman, sec Feminine ui>u,na¬ 
tions. Womankind, not womcnAind. 
for the whole sex or women in 
general ; but iramenA-ind is common 
for one’s female relatives Ac, 
womanly. See female, feminine. 
wonder. For 1 shouldn't to. if it 
didn't rain, see not 4, A Htvbdy 

INDEFENS1DLKS. 

wood. M'uod anemone is belter as 
two separate words ; also, without 
question, wood pavement; see llv- 
puenb 8 B. Woodbine, not -bind, 
is the established form, csp. with 
•Shakspere A Milton to maintain it. 
Tomorrow to fresh woods, not fields ; 
a pasture, by tbe way, is a Held; see 
Misquotation. 
wooden makes woodenness. 
woof, warp, web, welt. Tbe warp 
is a set of parallel threads stretched 
out ; tbe threads woven across A 
between these are the woof or weft ; 
A the fabric that results is the web. 
wool makes, in British spelling, 
woollen, woolly, A in Amen can 
woolen, woolly ; woollen is perhaps 
anomalous even by British standards 
(see -LL-, -Ir), but is certainly 
established; A, on its analogy, 
-wooded should be better than 
-wooled. 


woolly bear. No hyphen; sec 

IIVPUENH a B. 

WORD-PATRONAOE. UnderSiraa- 
ioritv. the Uiidcnry to take out 
one's words A |o„k at them, to 
apologize fur expressions that either 
m i d no apology or should be quietly 
refrained Imm. Inis hern mentioned. 
Topatnnrael! on the buck, instead of 
apologizing, fur onr's word is a con¬ 
trary muliifislutu.il of tbe same 
weakness, viz self-eousci uns ness; 
it is rare, but icrlmp- deserves this 
tittle artielc all to itself i. . , propose 
to use their powers to forer a dissolu¬ 
tion. That is a rcinlingrnry which has 
been adumliTiilcd (to revive a word 
which has been rather neglected of 
lute); bul this is nne more case in 
which me murf be content to irail A see. 

work, vb. The disaplieurunrc of 
the form wrought is so munifrst, yet 
so far from complete, that It Is 
impossible to suy Imm ycur to yeur 
where idmm still requires it A where 
it IS already archaic. A few sen¬ 
tences with blanks for wrought or 
worked will illustrate. As the 
direction of progress is clear, pru¬ 
dence counsels lulling in with it in 
good time. A contemporary who 

-in brass. These things have - 

togrthrr for good. She -—— Of sin his 

feelings. This - infinite mischief. 

They hate - their aiU. Con¬ 
science - within Aim. I/e -—■ 

his audience info Jury. H’Aen they 
were sufficiently -up. 

workaday is now displnocd. wholly 
in the noun use. A fur the most pari 
as an adjective, by the normal 
workday, of which it is regarded as 
a slipshod pronunciation to be used 
only as a genial unlienrling ; ' this 
workudoy world ' is still usual. 

working. W. capital, i c. crpentes, 
w. man, 2c.. should have ho hyphens ; 
see Hyphens a B. 

work mo & snxiaH words. 

Anyone who has not happened upon 
this article at a very’ «irly stage of 
bis acquaintance with tbe book will 
not suppose that the word sfyiiaA la 
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meant to be laudatory. Nor is it; 
but neither is this selection of 
stylish words to be taken for a 
blacklist of out-A-out undesirables. 
Many of them are stylish only when 
they arc used in certain senses, being 
themselves in other senses working 
words; e. g., antagonize is a working 
word for ' to arouse untagonism in 
the mind of ’ or ‘ make hostile 
though nothing if not stylish for 
* to oppose *; category is a working 
word in the philosopher's sense, 
though stylish us a mere syuonym 
for class ; prolagunist a working 
word for the one person upon whom 
the interest centres, but aggressively 
stylish for an advocate; college 
stylish tor school but tlic working 
word for—college. Others ngsin, 

such as bodeful A derm A du'ell A 
null/he. lose their unhappy stylish 
sir when they are in surroundings of 
their own kind, where they are not 
conspicuous like an escaped esnsry 
among the sparrows. 

What is to be deprecated is the 
notion that one eun improve one's 
style by using stylish words. Those 
In the list below, like hundreds of 
others, have, cither in certain senses 
or generally, plain homely natural 
companions ; the writer who prefers 
to one of these the stylish word for 
no better reason than that he thinks 
It stylish, inrtesd of improving his 
style, makes It stuffy, or pretentious, 
or Incongruous. About the words 
in small capitals remarks bearing on 
the present subject will be found in 
their dictionary places :— 


STYLISH 

ANGLE, Vb 
ANT AGONISE 

assist 

beverage 

10DSTUL 

catarrh 

CATEGORY 

COLLATION 

COLLEGE 

ooraestiblca 

COkfMKNCE 

comprise 


WORKING 

fish 



drink 

ominous 

cold 

class 


repast, meal 


eatables, food 
begin 

INCLUDE 


STYLISH 

WORKING 

CRYPTIC 

obscure, mysterious 

deem 

think 

INSCRIPTION 

kind, sort 

DWELL 

live 

ENVISAGE 

face, confront 

FEASIBLE 

poa&ible 

FOUSNOON 

morning 

maybe 

perhaps 

PORCELAIN 

china 

PROTAGONIST 

champion, advocate 

Budicicnt 

ENOUGH 

VIOLIN 

FIDDLE 


workless. In the article 'B incon- 
onuous some illustrations have been 
given of how the newspoper head¬ 
line is affecting the language ; »ee 
also wed. tVorMcsj gives another 
example. We hove oil known * the 
unemployed ’ os long as we cun 
remember. But unemployed fills up 
a good deal of headline ; something 
shorter is wanted, Sc workleu is 
invented for the need. But, second¬ 
ly, morkleas by Itself is shorter than 
the workleaa ; ’ so workleaa is turned 
from an adjective into an indeclin¬ 
able plural noun—all to moke 
possible such gems us : 

KENT WORKLESS WANT TO 
SEE PREMIER 
TO AID WORKLESS 

world. All iht ». <t hit wife is 
like the Psalmist ; it has been 
young A. now is old ; see Worn-out 
duhour. 

worldly. So spell, not w tordly j but 
the mistake is common ; cf. t*n- 
mieldly for unwieldy. 

WORN-OUT HUMOUR 4 We arc 
not amused 4 ; so Queen Victoria 
boldly stilted a fact that was discon¬ 
certing to someone ; yet the thing 
■m very likely amusing in iU 
nature ; it did not amuse the person 
whose amusement mattered, that 
was all. The writer 1 ! Queen Vic¬ 
toria is his public, & he would do 
well to keep a bust of the old Queen 
on his desk with the legend 4 We are 
not amused 1 hanging from it. Hi* 
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public will not be amused if he 
serve* it up the small facetiae that it 
remembers long ago to have taken 
delight in. We recognise this about 
anecdotes, avoid putting on our 
friends the depressing duty of 
simulating surprise, «L sort our stork 
mto chestnuts Sc still possibles. 
Anecdotes arc our pounds, & wc 
take cure of them ; but of the 
phrases that arc our pence wc arc 
more neglectful. Of the specimens 
of worn-out humour exhibited below 
nearly nil have hat) point A li vclmcas 
in their time ; but with every year 
that they remain current the pro¬ 
portion of readers who * arc not 
amused * to thuao who find them 
Irii.li & new inexorably rises. 

Such grammatical oddita-* as roucA- 
jy ; such puns as Bedfordshire Si the 
Land of Mod ; such allusions as the 
(.'hupter on Snakes in Iceland ; such 

parodies a* To - or not to —— ; 

such quotations as On - intent, 

or single 6/r*Acdwes*, or suffer a sea 
change ; such oxymorons as The 
genllc art of doing something un¬ 
gentle ; such polysyllabic uncouth- 
ness as calimg a person on individuaJ 
or on old maid un unappropriated 
tdessing ; such needle*#. euphemisms 
as unmenliorutbles or a table’s /imb* ; 
such meiosca as the hernngpond , or 
Epithets the reverse of cor*/Wi mentor//, 
or ■some’ as a superlative; such 
playful archaisms a\ bight or yclept ; 

such legalisms as (the) said -, Sc 

the tame, Sc this deponent; such 
shifting* of application ax innoeent 
or guittleti of ht, or of the military 
persuasion, or to spell ruin or discus* 
a roast foal or be too previous ; such 
metonymies as the leather Sl the 
ribbons for ball Si rrins ; such meta¬ 
phors ax timbcTj/ard Sc sky-pilot Sc 
priestess ; such syllepses as in top • 
bouts db a temper ; such happy 
thoughts ns taking in each other’s 
washing —with ah these we, l.e. the 
average adult, not only arc not 
amused; we feel a bitterness, possi¬ 
bly because they remind us of the 
lost youth In which we could be 
tickled with a straw, against the 


scribbler who has reckoned on our 
having tastes so primitive. 

worry. For Inflexions sec Verbs 
in -IE Ac., 0. 

worsen. See »kn vkbbh. 

Worship innkes -ipped, -ipper, 
-typing j sec -»■-, -pp-. 

worsted, n. Pronounce w/ib*.. 

worth)(worth while. In certain 
UM‘S great confusion prevails, which 
rail Im* cleared up with I he aid of 
grant mu r. The important fact la 
that the adjective icorl/i require* 
what is moat einalv described us an 
object ; it is nirnninglraa to say 
This is worth, but sc use to say 7’Au 
is worth itjrpence, or This »» worth 
toying (i.c. the necessary exjwndi- 
ture of words), or This is worth white 
(i.e. the nmnwry expenditure of 
lime) ; but one such object satisfies 
its rrquircxnrnls, so tliul 7'his it 
worth while saying. with the separate 
objects toAile Si Maying, in ungram¬ 
matical. A less etcwidml point, 
wImi-Ii must nevertheless lie realised 
if all is to Ih- clear, is the doubt¬ 
ful nuture of the It Ihut is often pre¬ 
sent in sentences containing worth. 
Though This is uxtrih while saying 
is wrong. It it worth while saying this 
is right, but again It (via whatever 
has just been said) is worth while 
taying is wrong ; the lust JX is the 
ordinary pronoun. A this or lAal 
might have stood instead of it, but 
the It of It is worth while saying this 
Is what is culled the anticipatory it 
(see it, 1, 2) A means not this or 
that, but saying this. In the follow¬ 
ing table, thin source of confusion 
will be avoided, every it used being 
of the anticipatory kind. A A 8 
•re two faultless forms. B usually 
appearing not in the direct order, 
but w»th It: C la another correct 
form, but slightly less idiomatic than 
A Sc U ; it, like D, is usually not in 
direct order, but with It. Of the 
a, b, c. forms, a is A spoilt by having 
worth while instead of worth, which 
means that worth Dus two objects ; 
6 is B spoilt by the verb say's bavin* 
no object, the cause bdnf, as will 
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appear when we come to examples, 
the mistaking of an anticipatory t! 
for eometfung else ; c is C Bpoilt by 
UMrtti’s having no object. 

A. Thin is worth saying. 

B. To wy this* is worth while, or 
It is worth while to say ttiis. 

C. Saying this ii worth while, or 

It is worth while saying lJus. 

a. This id worth wluic saying. 

b. To say is worth while, or 
It ui worth while tu say. 

c. Saying this is worth. or 
It is worth saying this. 

The fuults are obvious enough in 
these naked apccinu-us, sinp|*c«I of 

disguising udditious, except possibly 
in b, about winch it must be remem¬ 
bered that the aratemt* arc com¬ 
plete ones, A that there i* nothing 
to be supplied as object to *ni/. 

The curlier example* will 1»C simple, 
A it will sudkv to give after each 
a sniull letter indicating tlic wrong 
tyjie to which it belongs A a cupitul 
for the right type to which it should 
be corrected .1 spore captain, to 
take Chari »r uf any prize that mtfiht be 
worth unite turning into a raider 
(a. A)./II 'as not that a Unr worth 
while pursuing T (a. A)./A problem 
which shouU be quite manage able —i/ 
toe make up our minds that it is 
worth while tackling (o. A). /An ex¬ 
perience of weariness slashed with 
crowded hours of intenust life; dr il 
was worth while putting on record 
(a. A)./it if worth recalling Lard 
Salisbury’s declaration in that, 

if she yielded to pressure , we should 
consider ourselves released from our 
obligations (r. B).//f is tcortA tabu¬ 
lating the more important of mailers 
thus eommunicaled to us (c. B). 

The next two ore clear examples of 
C, A are given merely that the 
reader may try whether the conver¬ 
sion of them to U. by the change of 
Aar king * remarking to to hark A 
to remark does not produce more 
idiomatic English :— It is no* often 
worth while harking back to a single 
performance a fortnight old./It is 
worth while remarking on Signor 
Sitti's very curious attitude toward 


the question of responsibility for the 
war. 

But of many sentences that are 
defensible as C it ib open to doubt 
whether they are really C, or A gone 
wrong ; these are scntcnccb in 
wliich, while an nntici|>atory It ix 
uacd, there arc two possible views of 
what H stunds for ; un example will 
lirst be examined, & some more on 
the same pattern will show how 
Common the tyj*e is. 

It is worth while remarking Hud the 
Creek Motional Anthem is realty a 
very irde resting A harmonious air. 
Does It represent 1 remarking . . . 
;ur \ or 1 that ... air ’ V If the 
lirst, the direct form is (l) Remark¬ 
ing (J) that the Anthem is ao-ft-so 
(3) is worth while ; which is exactly 
C (l) Saving (*J) this (3) is worth 
while. But if the second, the 
direct form is (1) That the Anthem 
is BO-&-XO (;!) is worth while (3) 
remarkin'; ; which kjkmIs A <!) This 
(") is worth (3) saying, »>v having 
worth while instead of worth. 

The render will easily apply this to 
the three next example*. Each Is 
defensible <u i C, yet it may lx- 
doubled whether it was mi meant, 
A also whether B (it may be worth 
while to recall Ac.) would not have 
been belter. It is worth while 
pointing out that out of an electorate 
of nearly fourteen dr a half milt ions 
no fewer than four A a quarter 
million votes were recorded in JOlj! 
for the Socialist candidatrs./Jt is 
worth while saying, if one thinks so, 
that Mr Kipling is a great writer, 
some of whose work will survive qs 
long as anything contemporary with 
it./It may be worth white recalling 
that the most interesting account of the 
novelist's visit to the little German 
capital is contained in his teller to 
George Henry Lewes. 

It may be asked, however, why 
a conversion of A should not be 
recommended. A only B be offered ; 
* A In the table ii not provided with 
a coo version, which would be It is 
worth saying this ; was the omission 
an oversight t * No, it was not J 
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that conversion is impossible because 
anticipatory it represents u deferred 
subject of is, wUcrcos the t/us in ■ 
the proposed conversion is object 
of saying & cannot be also subject 
of is. 

The only further point that nerds 
special discussion is the complication 
sometimes introduced by i* relative 
Clause. The Chinese Labour Cnrp\ 
fb Us organization was one of the Aide 
hirien of /he tear xvhnh ix well Wurth 
While lo hear about. The she 1-1 on -if 
tins, before x'lborrinutliim liv the 
r< la Live, is : The Corps was a sale 
%>suc; (o hear about Ibis (»ssur) i< 
worth while, or il is worth white to 
hear about this. Sulmnli nution by 
the relative should (five ncenrdiliglv 
either to hear about which is worth 
while, or which it w worth while to 
hear about. Hut the writer lus 
taken that anticipatory it ( j In lie.ir 
about which) for the ordinary piu- 
noun it (-tins issue). A lias Um re- 
fore left it out because lit* Mip|M>vr*i 
it to mean only the same thing us 
the which that is to connect llie 
clause ; the result is that lus whirl, 
is botli subject to M (which he has 
deprived of its if) A object to about 
Correct grammar would he A which 
is writ worth hearing about, or H 
which xt is well worth while to hear 
about, or C which 1 1 is ircfi worth 
white hearing about. 

Some mixed exumoles now fotlow. . 
with references to the table bj be¬ 
fore, & with a note where it seems 
called for. In choosing between . 
A & B or C. it is plain that A, being 
incapable of conversion, is disquali¬ 
fied for places where the uwrlA part ' 
of the sentence cannot comfortably , 
be deferred owing to the length of J 
t he other part or for other reasons! 
In your excellent account of the late \ 

\7iss - there is one omission, <£• tl . 

w worth filling it up (c. A). Observe I 
/ i,i* hc firat 18 * anticipatory I 
(« filling it up), it the second is the 
ordinary pronoun (-the omission). | 
} Vhen l * lfl corrected to A, the first ; 
it becomes the pronoun = the omis- [ 
non. & the second disappears./Oti 

UII 


that point i/ u worth quoting a passage 
from Mr Carroll's election address 
(r. It) It a u'l/rM adding im opinion 
upon the measures that tier many is 
taking (e. It or A) It is worth 
threttmg on this method of approach 
to the thartulerx (/ It] It u north 
I/Uotmg the ‘ Echo dr l*tinx\ which 
war our of the journal* iilnch cried 
loudest fur lurge reparations { e . It). 

worth-while. Tin*, ntinhutivc-ud- 

jcehvr compound Ti n utly cxlmrlrd 
iioru tlw phrase ' ik north while * 
|<i Warth-svhtlc rxj*crimrnt from the 
tjpcnuiriit U'»n Worth tr/iifr) is ul the 
Ik-kI of ilmiMfu! vulur ; A. having 
l"i , H mi«i| upon u-i a Vo*.i i-noun, 
it is fast losing all precision nf mean¬ 
ing : Thai nudhrfhood s* a full-time 
p'b all :ri •rlh-u Kile undherx in It readily 
admit /In attractive jiKymm me of 
u -a. top its has been urritiigtd for 
discussion. 

worthy. The construct inn in which 

:r. was trculed like ivorth A like, 
governing it noun (in words worthy 
the occasion. a dred worthy remem¬ 
brance . wit bout of), is now rare. A 
appropriate only m exulted contexts. 

would. Tlir very common misuse* 
of would for sA'Mih/ urr dcull with 
under witj. \b, A mure fully utulcr 
SIULL. A few specimens, in all of 
winch tOordd is wrung, nre here 
given to enable tin we who doubt 
their mastery of the idiom to test 
it : If WC were to go on borrowing 
money in this eountri/ use would kerp 
the position of the unemployed better 
while borrowing, but we would haze 
to pay for xt iIf we r<iuW ftul hear 
\thut post-Georgians will have lo say 
on the matter ire would 6c even Ins 
inclined to value Georgian criticism / 
Ifr would like to see a tittle less talk 
about Constantine./Hr might well 
have struck such a blow as we would 
have felt to the quick/I would feel 
infer in backing England had their 
baiting not been so disappointing in 
the first Test. 

wove, p.p., instead of the usual 

b 
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mm l ii chiefly in commercial terms, 
at mow paper, hard-nave fairies, 
mire-wave. 

wraith. Pronounce the plural -thj ; 
see -Tit A -dh. 

wrapt, wrapped, rapt. See mere for 
the contusion between the English 
adjective made from Latin rapius A 
the p.p. of wrap. It might perhaps 
be well if the form urrapt could lie 
abandoned, so that writers would 
have to make up their minds between 
rapt A (trapped. 

Wrath, wrathful, wroth. It is very 
desirable that differentiation should 
be olearly established. The OEn 
siiould be consulted on the history of 
these words ; but it nuiy safely be 
aald ( 1 ) that many people ignore the 
cxistenoe of wrotA A treat wroth as 
both noun A adjective, pronouncing 
it always rawth, A (It) that the 
rueful arrangement would be for 
wrath to be noun only monger A 

( renounced rawth, A for wroth to be 
he adjective^ angry A pronounced 
rhth. This docs not put wrathful 
out of use ; it is the attributive 
adjective, A wroth ia the predicative : 
A wrathful god, but Cod was wroth. 
For wroth, the pronunciation rOtb 
is better not only than rawtb. but 
also than rdtb, because much more 
easily distinguishable from the rawth 
of wrath. 

wreath. Pronounce the plural 
•dha ; tee -ra A -db for this, A for 
wreathe, vb. 

wrestla. PmoKUNCiaTiON, silent t. 
wrick. See caicK. 
wrinkle makes wrinkly; see Mura a. 
wristband. Pronounce rtihand. 

Witte. 1. IP. with personal object, 
a. WrU large. 

!• W. with personal object. In 
I will write you the result, there air 
two objects, (direct object) the re¬ 
sult, A (Indirect obteet) you. In 
literary English, an indirect object 
Is used after write only If there is 
alao a direct object, but tbe direct 


object may be used without an 
indirect ; that is, I will write the 
rceult, A J will write you the result, 
are idiomatic, but I mil write you 
soon, or ofcoul ii, is not ; if a direct 
object is wanting, the person written 
to must be introduced by to : I will 
sprite to you about it. ne serrate you 
yesterday. Please sprite us of your 
conuentence, Ac., are established in 
commercisl use, but avoided else¬ 
where. The following from a novel 
is to he condemned : The Lady 
Henrietta, she who spas to keep him 
out of Arcadia , <1- who believed him 
to be in Cannrs or Mentone, wrote him 
regularly through hie bankers, dr once 
in a while he wrote hrr. 

2. Writ targe. Tlie famous line 
New Presbyter is but old Priest scrit 
large (Milton, Sonnet On the New 
Forcers of Conscience . . .) owes its 
fame to its double sense ; priest A 
presbyter being derived alike from 
Grek presbuteros, the second word 
is literally a larger writing of the 
first; A, metaphorically, a presbyter 
turns out to he a priest, only more 
so. Nowadays, whenever a reform 
disappoints, the new state is said to 
be tne old writ large ; but, as cir- 
cumstsnees seldom allow the literal 
sense ss well ss the other, some 
wrong is done to the Inventor of tbe 
phrase by blunting its point. 

wrong is one of the words whose 
adverbial use should be remem¬ 
bered ; did hit sum wrong is better 
than with wrongly, but cf. a wrongly 
done sum. See Unidiomatic -nr. 

wroth. See w*»tr. 

wrought. See wins. 

wry makes wryer, teryest, wryly, 
wryness, tprvish ; see dry. 

wych-, with-, witch-, in w.-efm Ac. 
The first A third forms are those 
usually seen, though the second best 
represents the earnest spelling trice 
(- drooping). Of the current forms 
wych. has the real advantage of not 
suggesting connexion with witches, 

A is recommended. 

Wykahamht. So spelt- 
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ai French plural. It ig still 
usual, in various degrees, to write 
■x instead of the English -a in the 

E l Urals uf wards m -cau Sc -eu 
arrowed from French, the pro¬ 
nunciation lining -z, as in English 
plurals. It is n> be hojicd thill some 
day all of these that ure in funiilmr 
English use wall lie anglicized willi 
-a ; but n list of the chief words, 
here given in the plural in order 
that die reader may judge of their 
looki, is admittedly forbidding: 
adieus; beaus : chateaus ; llnni- 
bruus ; plateaus ; portmanteaus ; 
rondeaus; nmleaus ; trousseaus. 
The fuct, however, that purlieu, 
which has all the air of a French 
word without being one, looks right 
with the plural -s ( purlieus ) because 
we are used to it suggests that 
courage with the othen might soon 
be rewarded. Phrases such as feui 
de joie A year if enpril would 
naturally keep their French -x, A so 
would any single words whose 
anglicization was so far from accom¬ 
plished that the plural waa still 
pronounced like the singular, without 
the sibilant ; that is hardly true of 
any of the list above : wc soy not 
■ bfl like Brummcll ', but ‘ bOz like 
Urummclt A ' all portmsntOz will 
be opened ', not' all portmantO .. 
Xebec. Pronounce ze’Wk or zlbt'k. 
-XJON.-XIVZ. About certain nouns, 
especially connexion, deflection, in- 
flexion, dt reflection, there is a doubt 
whether they should be spelt with 
-ritm or -ction, A the adjectives in 
-ice are also concerned. The forma 
connexion, deflexion, inflexion, A 
reflexion, are all colled by the OED 
the ‘ etymological spellings ’. In the 
first place, each is derived from BO 
actual Latin noun In -xio, the change 
to English -ctioD being due partly 
to the influence of the verbs connect 
A de-, in-, re-, fleet, A partly to that 
of the multitude at English nouns 
in -tion ; A secondly, a vast majority 
of noons In -ion were formed from 


the p.p. stem A not from ttie present 
stem of I .atm verbs, to that fletlo 
flex-, A neeto nex-, would be ex* 

C cted to use flex- A nr*- as the 
ns of their -ion nouns. As a few 
Latin nouns in .in were urvertlieleM 
formed from present stems, e. a. 
obirmn, the philological lapse is of 
no great importance. 11 may be 
well to retain I he x in connexion Si 
inflexion, in which it has by no 
means gone nut of use. though the 
earlier contirxwe. has been displaced 
by connective. For reflection A re¬ 
flexion, reflrrhve St reflexive, with 
which attempts at differentiation 
have bad unciruul success, sec the 
separate articles. 


Y 

-¥. For the nulTlx used In making 
adjectives from nouns (xlaly 4c.), 
as it affects spelling. see -r.y 4 -y to 
udjective*. For the diminutive 
suilix (Johnny, doggie. Ac.), sec -SY, 
-in, -v, in diminutives. 

yacht. So spelt. 

yager. The form nne usual is the 
German word Jager itself. 

yahoo. See faun. 

¥ A I were in older English writing 
freely interchanged; that general 
liberty has long been abandoned, 
but there are still a few words In 
which usage varies or mistakes are 
common ; they are, in the spelling 
here recommended : elder, cipher ; 
iivray ; Libyan) ; lichgate ; My- 
tilene ; rvoMV ; aibyl 4 Sibyl; ait- 
h*»f» i MLVAM A Silvanua ; slpbon ; 
■Iren ; on La (In hedge) 4 style (mao- 
: ner)! btimv; Ttuia (in free-maaonry); 
Tiaa (of wheel); tiro: wvcH-elm. 

In Ldhya, nbyt, 4 Afyttirac, the 
right spelling is indisputable, but 
with the ume sound in successive 
I syllables it is difficult to remember 
! which is i 4 which y i even those 
who have read Herodotus 4 Thucy¬ 
dides are often fain to viaoaUs* Uts 
Greek words before they fed safe. 
Is cypher, IpckgaU, sgUoAuft, eytotns, 
typicn, syren, 4 tyro, the intrude* 
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y i« probably due to a vague feeling 
that an unEngllsh-looking word it 
all the better for a little aggravation 
of ita unBnitishnes*. In lyler ft tyre 
differentiation may have been at 
work, but without need ; ft on lyre 
it may be added that in him 
people'! opinion to my that If re ia 
the American apelllng ia a sufficient 
reason for our using lyre; on the 
contrary, agreement between Eng¬ 
lish ft American spelling it much to 
be deafred wherever It ii practicable. 
In gipsy ft pigmy, we have dissimi¬ 
lation, again without need ; for if 
invisibility can carry five is, these 
Can surely do with two ye. But the 
fact that slimy ft slymie, not stymy, 
are the usual forms illustrates the 
power of dissimilation ; ft it may be 
guessed that the y starts in tlie 
oftener used stymied, in winch the 
necessary i of the second syllable 
tends to produce y in the ttrst; 
with this compare the greater fre¬ 
quency of the correct y in gypsies 
ft pygmies than in gypsy ft pygmy. 
On the words in the list that are in 
small capitals, further remarks will 
be found in the separate articles. 

yankeefied. See -vied. 

yclept See Wobn-out humous. 

y*. The pronunciation of this is 
the, not ye, the y being not our 
letter, but a representation of the 
obsolete single letter (). called lAom) 
now replaced by th. 

year. Phrase* such as lost year, 
newt year, may be either nouns or 
adverbs (Meal year may be reamer ; 
We may Ante Banner weather newt 
year) ; they should not be both at 
onee, as In i Disquiet will be cowed 
in Tariff Reform circles by the 
announcement that is Ike mttnjuen- 
nines ending ft including last year 
Canada bos b or rowed the enormous 
snss */ over ear hundred million 
dollars from I hie country. The * last 
year ’ that tbe quinquennium In¬ 
cluded was a Bonn; tbe ‘last year ’ 
that tbe mitaaia uiilnm coded eras 
as adverb; tweed, Car from the 
quinquennia*'* ending the year. 


tbe year ended the quinquennium. 
It ia the same kind of mistake as 
making one word serve twice in two 
different cases, for which see, e. g., 
THAT BEL. FROM. 5. 

yearly. See -lilt 2. 
ys<a)aty. The spelling ft pronun¬ 
ciation yeety, still alive up to the 
19th c., are regarded by the OED 
as now obsolete. 

yelk, yolk. ‘ The spelling y elk 
appears to have ceased to lie fre¬ 
quent since tbe third quarter of the 
19th century, but it is found in 
recent scientific ft technical works 1 
—OED. 

yellow, y. fever, a. jacket, v. 
jaundice, y. orj.rt, nil two woruB 
without hyphen ; bcc Hyphens 3 B. 
In yeiiotc-(A)ammer. it cannot be 
said with safety either that h is due 
to ignorant assimilation by popular 
etymology to hammer, or that the 
absence of h is mere h-dropping ; 
each form has an etymological 
theory on its side, & OEI) says that 
both forms * arc historically justi¬ 
fiable ’. The only reason for moist¬ 
ing the prevalent h is thus removed, 
yen. PI. the same, 
yeoman. Vcomon sen-ice ft yeo¬ 
man's service are both in use. 
yea. Pi. yeses. 

yasler-. Other combinations than 
yesterday are incongruous except in 
verse or in designedly poetic prose. 
It is true thsl yeslrreoe is shorter 
than yesterday evening, but the 
saving of space is paid for by the 
proof that one has no literary sense, 
yst, 1 . Inversion. 2. Illogical 
pregnant use. 

1, Inversion. The tendency of yet 
to inspire foolish inversions has been 
specially treated in Inversion under 
the heading Yet, Especially. Rather. 
The effect of ill-timed rhetorio thst 
attends It is obvious In! Mr 
DomoiUe-Fife does net recommend 
South America so the Englishman 
with matt capital desirous of settling 
on the land A living on hie own 
labour. Yet are there Englishmen 
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so settled—in the Argentine it in 
Chile, for instance. 

8. Illogical pregnant use. When 
yet is tided to point n contrast, the 
opposition between the fact it intro¬ 
duces & that which has gone before 
should be direct &. clear. Examples 
of failure in this respect must 
necessarily be of some length ; some 
simpler specimens of a rather similar 
kind will be found under but 3. 
In each of those that follow It will 
be noticed that Hie particular fact 
with which the Vet sentence is in 
contrast is by no means the essential 
contents of the previous sentence, 
but has to be got out of it at the 
cost of sonic thought. H'e confess 
to being surprised at the fine taken 
by the raiheatjmen at Crewe with 
reference to Colonel V or he's conclu¬ 
sion that the Shrewsbury disaster 
occurred through the engine-driver 
honing momentarily fallen asleep. 
Yet at a meeting the Crewe ruitwnymen 
are very indignant at the suggestion, 
<fc denounce Colonel Yorke as an 
Army officer who does not understand 
the real working of railways. Here 
the Yet fact is that the men arc 
indignant. What is Ihut in contrast 
with T Apparently with the cor¬ 
rectness of Colonel Yorke's con¬ 
clusion ; but, though many other 
things not in contrast with their 
indignation con be got out of the 
sentence, the correctness of the 
conclusion is inferable only from the 
newspaper's surprise at the men's 
indignation at the conclusion. If 
yet were omitted, the second sen¬ 
tence would come In logically 
enough as an explanation or what 
the men’s * line 1 referred to had 
actually been. 

Sir,—I doubt if sufficient Mention 
has been drawn to the injustice of 
throwing on the landlord in whose 
house they happen to be resident the 
cost of a large additional insurance 
benefit for those who are sick. Yet, 
under Clause SI, a tick tenant would 
be able to toe rent fret for a year at 
the expense of hit or her landlord. 
This is a leas glaring case. The 


etsenoe of the Yet sentence is that 
s tenant has power to injure a land¬ 
lord. What is that in contrast 
with T with the fact that justice 
would protect landlords ; that Is, 
not with the main sentence preced¬ 
ing, which is s statement of why the 
writer is writing, but with a mere 
inference from a noun that occurs 
in it, »u injustice. As in the Qrst 
example, the logical work of the 
iceond senlence is to explain the 
nature of a noun cmitoinrd In the 
llrst. viz (again) injustice, hut an 
explanation is presented in tlic guise 
of an opposition; the sentence 
would do its work property If yet 
were omitted. 

Yiddish is not a kind of Hebrew, 
but a kind of German. As miscon¬ 
ception is common, the Olil> de¬ 
finition follows : The language used 
by Jews in Europe & America, 
consisting mainly of German (orig. 
from the Middle Rhine area) with 
admixture (according to local or 
individual usage) of Dalto-.Slavla 
wools, & printed in Hebrew char¬ 
acters. 

yodel,vb,has -lied, -fling; -i.b-, -le. 
yoke, vb, makes -kabte; see Mur* *. 
yokel makes ynkelish ; -l.l.-, -L-, S. 
yon. See Wabpuu* Stbert. 
Yorkshire pudding. No hyphen ; 

sec HvritEsi 3 li. 

young. For Y. Chevalier, Y. Pre¬ 
tender, see SoBaiQuars. 
yours. For misuses in place of 

E iur, see Absolut* eossessivaa. 
or epistolary uses, Lem a rOBMS. 
youth. FI ural pron. -dhz; -rn A -oa. 




z 

ZsrsttmstrUo. See Zoboastbjah. 
Zeitgeist. Pronounce urtglft. 
senutuo. PI. •«*; sec -of*)* •• 
upbyr. See wind, n. 
ten). PI. -Of ; eee -o<E)i ». 


ZEUGMA. PI. -0* or -<ao- The 
meaning of the word * it* relation to 
ayllrpHi are explained under ryl- 
Upwtt in Technical Tsana. fatten- 
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tlonal use of these figure* baa been 
to much overdone re to be now 
a peculiarly exasperating form of 
Woin-out auiiouit. To Judge from 
the few specimens below, it is un¬ 
fortunately still in favour witb 
dramatic critics. The tint example 
la perhaps not of the intentional 
kind meant to amuse, A is, as an 
established formula, hardly realised 
to be a syllepsis. Sir Chartet Wilevn 
(G.), the rietoly elected number Jot 
C entral Leeds, took the oath <t his 
seat./Afr Basil Sydney played the 
Duke guile ally; <t the Hood oj 
flowers <t enthusiasm was terrific'/ 
Hat/'clad stokers lolled in an atmo¬ 
sphere consisting 0 / one pari air <0 
ten parts mind perspiration, coal- 
dust, A profanity ./And the rest teas 
Miss McCarthy playing parody with 
languor, washing clothes with hap- 

C loess A i*oars‘ soap, <* playing Ike 
mincer man with energy./Impas¬ 
sively malignant Chinamen scramble 
after each other in hat haste. <* three- 
line paragraphs. 


«gz>g, vb, has -aged, -gging ; - 0 -, 

•OO-. 

■Inc, n. A vb. Inflexions A deriva¬ 
tives give tronble with spelling 4 
pronunciation. The forms tinted A 
Storing are obviously wrong; cf , 
from nouns in -a, trafficking, mim¬ 
icked, panicky, picnicker, bivouacked ; 
the e, dearly, is not allowed to ooroe 
before the English suffixes -log, -ed, 
-er, A -y, the change of soond to s 
being before them intolerable ; sine 
differs from traffic A the others in 
having a oorwonant before the e 
Instead of I or a, & the natural 
result of that is that staked A 
sinking are better than 1 indeed, 
stocking. Before cla ss ic a l suffixes, 
as -itm. -1st, there Is, on the other 
IM, no objection to the s sound. 


for which compare cynicism, criti¬ 
cism, classicist, rubricist; A in 
pkyricisl by the side of physicked A 
physicking we have a proof of this 
distinction between the English A 
the classical suffixes when attached 
to the same word. The forms should 
therefore be (with c pronounced as s 
before i, according to the regular 
custom): linked ; linking; linkish ; 
linky ; but rirtcic ; zinciferous ; 

sineffy 1 tinea -: tincoid. 

zingaro. Fern, -ora ; pi. -art. 
zlthern. See citcern. 
zodiac. A dictionary definition 
may be quoted as likely to be 
useful:—A belt of the heavens 
outside which the aun A moon A 
major planets do not pass divided 
crosswise into twelve equal areas 
called eigns of the a. each named 
after a zodiacal constellation former¬ 
ly but not now oontained in It (signs 
of the a.: Aries nr Ram, Taurus or 
Bull, Gemini or Twins, Cancer or 
Crab, Leo or Lion, Virgo or Virgin, 
Libra or Balance or Scales, Scorpio 
or Scorpion, Sagittarius or Archer, 
Caprioomua or Capricorn or Goat, 
Aquarius or Water-Carrier, Pisces 
or Fishes). 

zoUveraln. Pronounce tsO'lferin. 
Zoo. See CoaTiiLxn worm. 
Zoroastrtnn, Zarathustrian. For 
the substitution of Zarathuetra Ac., 
see Didacticism, A Mahomxt. 
Zulu. For pronunciation see 0 . 4. 
Ittteback. Pronoun ce trwi'bahk. 

-Z-, -ZZ-. In too(s), Jlz(t), quit, A 
-Ms(s) there is no need for a 
eeoond 1 ,4 when it appears it is doubt¬ 
less due to the influence of Inflected 
forms like butter, quisled, A whining. 
Id which It eervea to show that I A 8. 
not I * 0, are the sounds ; km, jll, 
gwiz, A whis, are recommended. 
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